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PREFACE. 


The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  offering  mc 
the  Rhind  lectureship  in  Archaeology  for  the  year  1888, 
left  me  no  choice  of  a  subject,  as  they  had  already 
suofi^'ested  that  the  course  should  be  on  the  ''Lake- 
dwellings  of  Europe."  Their  communication  embody- 
ing this  proposal  came  upon  me  with  complete  surprise, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  with  considerable  misgiving  that  I 
pondered  over  the  undertaking,  because  at  that  time  I 
had  no  special  knowledge  of  lake-dwellings  beyond 
Scotland.  But  the  kind  encouragement  of  friends  and 
the  fact  that  I  had  two  years  to  collect  the  necessary 
materials,  ultimately  overcame  my  scruples;  and  so  with 
the  acceptance  of  this  appointment  the  work  now  offered 
to  the  public  may  be  said  to  have  been  begun.  My 
first  and  almost  innnediate  ste})  was  a  hasty  run  to  the 
])rincipal  centres  of  lake-dwelling  researches  in  Europe, 
so  as  to  get  a  preliminary  idea  of  the  best  and  most 
practical  way  of  carrying  out  this  work.  It  was  only 
then  that  the  magnitude  of  the  labours  I  had  under- 
taken dawned  upon  me.  The  relics  from  the  more 
important  settlements,  with  few  exceptions,  were  so 
widely  scattered  that,  to  form  an  intelligible  notion 
of  the  civilisation  and  culture  of  their  inhabitants  from 
a  study  of  their  industrial  remains,  scores  of  museums 
and  private  collections  had  to  be  visited.  Nor  was 
the  condition  of  the  literature  and  records  of  the  various 
discoveries  more  favourable  to  my  purpose.  The  suc- 
cessive investigations  by  different  parties  in  the  more 
prolific  stations  were  constantly  altering  the  previous 
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records  and,  in  some  iiintaiices,  evH^n  falsified  tlic  earlier 
deductions  foundod  on  them.  Afrniiij  de8cri|)tive  notices 
were  directed  more  io  illustrate  the  particular  and  rarer 
finds  of  tlie  investigator  than  to  convey  to  general  readers 
a  fair  estimate  of  tlie  tout-cnsemMe  of  any  speeial  station* 
Keller's  earlier  reports  were  really  exhaustive  monog-raphs, 
but  by-and-by  the  nubjeet  became  so  extensive  that  to 
carry  out  the  work  on  the  same  scale  would  entail  the 
publication  of  many  volumes.  In  1866,  when  Mr-  Lee 
translated  and  arranged  Keller's  first  six  reportSj  his 
work  was  fairly  representative  of  the  progress  then  made 
in  lake-dwelling  researches ;  but  to  keep  pace  with  this 
progress  a  second  edition  at  tlie  end  of  the  following 
decade  assumed  the  magnitude  of  two  large  volumes. 

Since  tlien,  however  (1878),  tlie  results  of  lacustrine 
researches  have  been  greater  and  nu>re  important  than 
during  any  previous  corresponding  period.  The  Cor- 
rection des  Eaux  du  Jura/'  together  with  various  harbour 
alterations  in  the  lakes  of  Zurich,  Geneva,  etc.,  have 
been  the  means  of  enormously  increasing  the  lacustrine 
collections  of  Switzerland*  In  North  Italy  not  only  have 
new  and  remarkably  interesting  lacustrine  stations  been 
discovered  and  exhaustively  investigated,  as  Lagozza  and 
Poladuy  but  the  researches  in  the  terremara  have  been 
sui^li  as  to  entirely  alter  the  previous  njiinions  held  in 
regard  to  them*  Nt>r  has  the  progress  in  this  field  of 
research  in  many  other  countries  in  Europe  been  scarcely^ 
less  important,  in  proof  of  which  I  have  otdy  to  mention 
the  additions  nnide  to  the  Scottish  and  Irish  crannogs  ; 
the  curitais  fascine  structures  brought  to  light  in  llolder- 
ness,  Yorkshire ;  the  novel  revelations  extracted  from  the 
terp  mounds  in  Holland  and  otiier  low-lying  districts  on 
the  coast  of  the  German  (Jcean ;  the  greatly  extended 
and  more  aceui*ate  details  of  lacustrine  structures  in 
North  Germany  ;  the  discovery  in  Hungary  of  prc- 
hist<jric  mounds  analogous  to  the  terramara  deposits  of 
Italy,  etc.  In  short  there  is  hardly  any  corner  of  the 
lake- dwelling  area  in  Europe  which  has  not  yielded  new 
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materials,  tlrrowing  more  or  less  liglit  on  tliia  strange 
phase  of  prehistoric  life. 

In  these  circumstances  I  resolved  to  proceed  de  nova^ 
and  to  construct  my  story  of  the  lake-dwellings  from 
whate\^er  trustworthy  sources  I  could  lay  my  hands  on. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  intention  my  wife  and  I  j>er- 
ambulated  the  whole  of  Central  Eurape  with  note  and 
sketch  books  in  hand,  visiting,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
sites  of  lake-dwellings,  and  searching  museums  and 
libraries  wherever  we  thought  their  relics  or  records 
were  to  be  found.  The  eastern  limit  of  tlte  region  thus 
visited  may  be  re})resented  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Kcinigsberg  to  Trieste,  passing  through  the  intermediate 
towns  of  Krakow,  Buda  -  Pesth,  and  Agram.  The 
materials  brought  together  from  within  this  area  are, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  absolutely  new  to  liritisli 
archaeologists.  Of  course,  in  a  work  which  aims  at  put- 
ting into  the  hands  of  general  readers  an  epitome  of 
the  essential  facts  and  results  of  lacustrine  researches 
»ince  these  singular  remains  were  discovered  in  Europe, 
I  had  to  take  cognisance  of  some  investigations  that  have 
already  been  fully  recorded  and  illustrated.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  illustrate  typical  groups  of  objects  from 
all  the  lacustrine  stations,  I  have,  as  a  rule,  in  selecting 
the  illustrations  for  this  work,  avoided  those  that  have 
already  come  within  the  reach  of  English  readers  through 
the  translation  of  Keller's  works,  except  when  they  be- 
longed to  stations  that  are  the  best  or  only  representa- 
tives of  their  kind  in  their  respective  localities — as,  for 
exami)le,  the  Rosen  Insel  in  the  Lake  of  Starnberg. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  I  have  given  very  few  illustra- 
tions of  objects  from  Nidau,  Moosseedorf,  St.  Aubin, 
Wauwyl ;  nor,  for  the  same  reason,  is  a  prominent  place 
given  to  the  earlier  discoveries  at  Robenhausen,  Estavayer, 
Concise,  Cortaillod,  etc.  In  this  way  I  have  endeavoured 
to  combine  in  the  work  now  issued  as  nmch  novelty  as 
possible,  without  detracting  from  its  general  and  com- 
prehensive scope. 
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As  our  peripatetic  .labours  drew  to  a  close,  the  next 
point  to  be  coBsideretl  was  the  method  of  grouping  tlic 
materials  under  six  divisionsj  corresponding  with  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  lectures*  This  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  tmky  m  neither  the  geogiuiphical  distribution,  nor 
the  historical  order  of  the  disco veriesj  could  be  exclusively 
selected  as  a  cementing  element  in  dealing  with  remains 
so  diversified  in  character  and  of  so  wide  a  range  in 
space  and  time.  The  plan  which  I  have  liere  adopted 
seems  to  me  to  cumbino  the  greatest  adv'^antages  witli 
the  fewest  drawbacks.  Its  rationale  m  follows: — - 
After  introducing  my  subject  by  a  sliort  account  of  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  tlie  discovery  of  the  PfahUmuten 
in  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  glancing  at  the  archa?ologicaI 
importance  and  surprising  results  of  this  discovery  in 
other  Swiss  lakes,  the  historical  element  is  dropped, 
and  I  conduct  my  readers  over  Western  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  sumnuirising  the  discoveries  in  the  successive  hikes 
as  we  move  alono;.  In  the  second  lecture  we  again  start 
near  the  same  place  and  continue  our  explorations  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  having  examined  the  Upper 
Rhine  district  we  cross  over  to  the  great  Danubian  basin, 
which  we  follow  do^^iiwards  as  far  as  the  lacustrine  trail 
carries  us,  and  ultinuitely  finish  with  Laibacli  near  tlie 
source  of  the  Drave.  The  third  lecture  is  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  the  palafittes  and  terremarc  in  the  Po  valley. 
In  these  wanderings  we  have  virtually  made  a  circuit 
of  tlio  great  Alpine  chain  of  mountains,  and  have  seen 
that  the  habit  of  constructing  lake-dwellings  was  pre- 
v^dent  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  four  principal  water- 
ways whicli  diverge  from  its  flanks^  viz<  the  Rhine^ 
Rhone,  Danube,  and  Pu. 

The  lako-d welling  area  thus  surveyed  comprises  all 
the  remains  that  can  unequivocally  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  primary  development  of  these  structures  in  Europe, 
their  perit^d  of  existence  being  almost  exclunively  con- 
fined to  the  prehistoric  ages  of  Stone  and  Bronxe*  Such 
being  the  case,  this  might  bo  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
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oflfering  some  general  remarks  on  the  culture  and  civili- 
sation of  their  inhabitants;  but  this  I  defer  to  the  final 
lecture,  thinking  it  preferable  before  doing  so  to  acquaint 
niy  readers  with  various  details  of  analogous  remains 
brought  to  light  in  other  districts  in  Europe.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  fourth  lecture  we  continue  oiur  geographical 
wanderings.  Again  starting  in  Switzerland  we  discuss 
the  peculiar  remains  fouml  in  La  Tene,  almost  the  only 
exception  to  the  ordinary  Pfahlbauten  of  the  Stone  and 
Bronze  ages  encountered  in  our  previous  tour:  and 
thence,  moWng  northwards  by  the  lower  Rhine  district, 
we  pass  to  North  Germany,  where  we  meet  w^th  settle- 
ments ap|>arently  Ijelonging  to  all  ages.  The  fifth  lecture 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  crannogs 
and  lake-dwellings  within  the  British  Isles.  In  these 
five  lectures  we  have  thus  surveyed  the  entire  area  in 
Euro|)e  in  which  the  remains  of  ancient  lake-dwellings 
have  been  discovered  in  modem  times. 

Excepting  the  well-known  repjrts  of  Keller  and  a  few 
monographs  on  particular  stations  or  districts,  the  entire 
literature  of  the  subject  may  be  said  to  lie  buried  in 
the  Transactions  of  learned  societies.  HaWng  to  hunt 
up  and  peruse  most  of  these  obscure  and  almost  inac- 
cessible articles — the  number  and  extent  of  which  may 
be  estimated  by  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  biblio- 
graphy— it  occurred  to  me  that,  by  tabulating  all  the 
works  and  notices  of  these  researches  in  chronological 
sequence,  under  the  names  of  their  respective  authors 
and  with  correct  references  to  their  published  sources,  I 
might  be  conferring  some  benefit  on  future  investigators, 
while  supplying  myself  with  a  simple  and  ready  means 
of  referring  to  authorities,  without  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing to  repeat  over  and  over  again  the  voluminous  titles 
of  publications.  Henre  the  origin  of  the  bibliography 
appended  to  this  work,  which,  however  imperfect,  will, 
I  trust,  considerably  enhance  its  value.  Its  compilation 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  only 
valuable  assistance  I  derived  from  other  publications  of 
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Munich:  K.  Ethiiographisclies  Mu- 
seum. 

!Neuch&tel :  Musee  ArcJieohxfique, 
Parma:  R.  Mmeo  d'Antichitd  di 
Parftia. 

Posen :  Archoiuloyical  Museum, 
Reggio:   Mv^eo  Civico  di  Reyyio 

d'EmUia, 
Rome :  Museo  Preistorico. 
Schwerin:  Grossherzoyl.  Alterthiimer 

Samtnlung. 
Sigmaringen  :  Fiirstl.  Hohenztdlerri- 

sclies  Museum, 
St.  Germain  (Paris) :  Musce  Natioual.. 


Stuttgart :   K,  Kuiist-  uud  xilter- 
thums-Samvilunyy  and  K,  N(Uu- 
I  rcdien'Sammluny. 
\  Turin :  Museo  Civico. 
I  Ueberlingen  :  Steinhaus  Museum. 
Varese  :  Museo  di  Varese. 
Verona :  Museo  Civico. 
Viadana :  Museo  Civico. 
Vienna  :    K.    K.   Naturhist  -  Hof- 
Museum  {formerly  K,  K.  Munz- 
und  Antikenkahiiiet). 
I  Yverdon  :  Musee  de  la  Ville. 
I  Zurich :  Samnxlnny  der  antu/uar- 
I  ^    iscilen  Oesellschaft, 


PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS. 


Boynton,  Thomas,  F.S.A.Scot.,  Brid- 
lington. 

Castelfranco,  Professor,  Milan. 

Evans,  John,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.  A., 
Hemel  Hempstead. 

Frank,  Oberforster,  Schussenried, 
Wiirttemberg. 

Grainger,  Canon,  Broughshane,  Ire- 
land. 

Restaurant  Lacustre  (Port),  Aix- 
les-Bains. 

Le  Mire,  M.  Jules.  Collection  of 
Relics  from  the  Palafitte  in  the 
Lake  of  Clair vaux,  exhibited  at 
the  International  Exposition, 
Paris,  1889. 

Ley,  Herr,  Bodmann,  Baden. 


Leiner,  Herr,  Constance,  Baden. 
Lord  Tallx>t  de  Malahide,  Malahide 
Castle. 

Messikommer,  Herr  Jacob,  Wetzi- 
kon,  Switzerland. 

Much,  Dr.,  Vienna. 

Quaglia,  Sig.  Giuseppe,  Varese. 

Rabut,  M.,  Chamb^ry.  (This  col- 
lection is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.) 

Rambotti,  Dr.,  Desenzano,  Italy. 

Regazzoni,  Professor.  (Collection 
in  the  Museo  di  Como.) 

Vouga,  M.  A,  (Collection  in  the 
Boudry  Museum.) 

Vouga,  M.  E.,  Marin. 


(3)  Messrs.  Chantre,  Gross,  A.  and  E.  Vouga,  R. 
Forrcr  (editor  of  Antigua),  and  others,  as  well  as  a  largo 
number  of  the  secretaries  of  Archaeological  Societies, 
have  most  cordially  granted  nie  permission  to  take 
extracts  or  copy  such  illustraticms  from  their  published 
works  as  I  might  think  necessary.  The  instances 
in  which  I  have  availed  myself  of  this  privilege  are 
acknowledged  in  the  text  and  in  the  tabulated  list  of 
illustrations. 
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(4)  The  following  Societies  have  kindly  allowed  me 
to  use  electrotypes  of  a  number  of  their  woodcuts,  all  of 
which  are  duly  specified  in  the  list  of  illustrations 

Ayr  and  Galloway  Archseological  Association. 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
Anthropological  Society,  London. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland. 

(5)  The  bibliography  was  to  a  large  extent  compiled 
at  the  British  Museum  Library,  where  I  found  greater 
facilities  for  such  work  than  in  any  similar  institution 
on  the  Continent.  In  addition  to  ready  access  to  public 
libraries,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  number 
of  valuable  annotations  and  references  in  special  libraries 
attached  to  museums  or  belonging  to  Societies.  Among 
the  archaeologists  who  have  thus  aided  me  I  have 
specially  to  mention  MM.  Pigorini,  Voss,  and  Reinach 
(St.  Germain).  The  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  supplied  me  with  the  refer- 
ence to  the  capture  of  an  Irish  crannog  by  the  English, 
quoted  at  page  482. 

My  learned  friend  Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D.,  greatly 
assisted  me  in  revising  the  proof  sheets. 

For  all  these  varied  and  valuable  contributions  to 
this  work,  as  well  as  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
and  good  wishes  received  during  our  peregi'inations,  I 
now  express  my  warmest  thanks  and  gratitude. 

Edmhurgh,  Uth  May,  IfiBO, 
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FIG.  PAGE 

1.  — Ober-Meilen  :  No.  1,  Flint  knife — 2,  Flint  saw  in  its  wooden 

handle — S  and   4,  Stone  axes  — 5,  Bronze  axe  —  6,  Bear's 
tooth,  perforated — 7,  Hammer  of  staghom  —  8,  13,  and  17, 
Perforated  stone  axe.s — 9,  Amljer  bead — 10,  Bronze  armlet — 
11  and    15,  Stone  axes   or   chisels   in   horn   handles  — 12, 
Polisher  of   stone,   with    small  perforation  for  string  — 14, 
Spindle-whorl  of  earthenware — 16,  Flint  arrow-point    ...        ...  6 

Xo.  5  in  Muaeum  Schwab,  and  the  rest  in  Antiq.  Museum  at  Zurich. 

2.  — Bausch ANZE,  Kleiner  Hafner,  and  Grosser  Hafner:  Nos. 

1  to  7,  Specimens  of  pottery  —  8,  Spindle-whorl  of  earthen- 
ware— 9,  Bone  needle — 10,  Horn  implement — 11,  Flax-heckler 
of  bones — 12,  Bone  dagger — 13  and  14,  Mortised  beams — 
15  and  16,  Flint  implements — 17,  Bear's  tooth,  perforated — 
18  and  28,  Ornamental  bracelets— 19  and  27,  Pendants— 20,  In- 
volved rings — 21  and  22,  Agricultural  implements  of  horn — 23, 
Fish-hook  of  bone — 24  to  26,  Bronze  pins — 29,  Part  of  a  chain 
— 30,  Ornamented  knife — 31,  flarthenware  vase,  placed  on  a  clay 
support  ring — 32,  Bronze  implement,  with  handle — 33  to  37, 
Various  tools  and  a  spiral.  (These  objects  are  of  bronze  when 
not  otherwise  specified)     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  11 

Nos.  1  to  17  after  Keller  (B.  336,  PI.  i.  and  ii.),  the  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  21  to  23  and  31,  from  Antiqua,  1883.  Nearly  all  in  Zurich 
Museum. 

3.  — WoLLiSHOFEN  :  Nos.  1  and  2,  (Jrip-ends  of  two  swords — 3,  4,  5, 

and  14,  Various  forms  of  arrow-heads — 6,  8  to  11,  19,  and  23  to 
26,  Specimens  of  pins — 7,  Ornamented  socketed  spear-head — 12 
and  18,  Wheel  ornaments — 13  and  15,  Bracelets — 16,  Comb — 
17,  Copper  flat  celt — 20,  Fibula,  with  small  ring  on  its  twisted 
pin — 21  and  27,  Button  and  stud — 22,  Handsome  vase — 28, 
Finger-ring — 29  to  31,  Pendants — 32,  An  ornamented  wheel  of 
tin — 33,  A  twisted  ring  with  eight  small  rings — 34,  Fish-hook — 
3f5,  Axe  from  Letten.  (All  bronze,  with  the  exception  of  No.  17)  14 

All  in  Zurich  Museum.  One  or  two  of  the  pins  are  after  Heierli 
(B.  448). 

4.  — WoLLiSHOFEN  :  Nos.  1  to  7,  Chisels,  etc. — 8  and  18,  Hammers — 

9  and  10,  Sword-handled  implements — 11  to  15,  Various  forms 
of  knives— 16,  20,  and  25,  Hatchets — 17  and  22,  Fragments  of 
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dislies — 19,  Ring-handle— 3 1 ,  Anvil.    (All  the  above  objects  are 

of  bixiiLsse*)— 23s  Leatlen  cake  with  bronze  loop — 24,  Another 

similar  object,  with  two  loops  (from  Onens) — 2C,  Bronsce  needle  15 

All  the  objeote  are  in  the  ZiiHoh  Maaetim.   No.  24  ^t^r  Heierli 
(B.  448). 

5,  — WoLLisHOPKN  :  Koa.  1  to  4,  7,  9,  11,  and  12,  Specimens  of 

pottery — 5  and  10,  Clay  bobbins— 6,  Two  views  of  a  fragmentary 

wheel  of  earthenware — 8,  Crt^iicent  (restored)  of  burnt  clay — 13 

to  20,  Variou.'i  forma  of  Spindle-whorlii  of  earthen watM3  ...        ...  17 

All  ia  ZQrich  Muiieutn.    Xo^.  %  11,  and  12  after  Heierli  (B,  462, 
PL  hL). 

LAKE  OF  BIENNE. 

6,  — MoEkiNr.BN  :  Noa,  1  and  3,  Pendants— 2^  14,  and  15,  Vessehi — 

4,  9,  and  10,  Fibula — 5,  Handle  of  rapier,  21  inchea  long — 6, 
Knife  with  solid  handle  (bronze)— 7,  Saw — 8,  Ornamented  bi-ace- 
let — 11  and  16,  llaEor^— 12  and  17,  Socketed  chisel  and  gouge- — 
1 3,  Hammer,  with  socket  and  Icjop         ...  29 
AH  lironxo,  and  utter  Desor  (B.  ^na). 

7,  — ViNKLz:  No».  I  to  8,  Flint  arrow -points — 9,  Flint  scraper— 10 

to  12,  Flint  daggers,  one  (No.  11)  in  wooden  handle,  sin-rounded 
by  a  withe — 13,  Stone  axe  in  V-3hape<l  horn -fixer — 11,  Stone 
beiid— 15,  16,  and  18,  Bone  pins — 17,  Copper  awl  in  bone  handle 
—  19,  Object  of  superticial  plate  of  a  boar's  tusk,  perforated  with 
four  holes— 20  and  21,  Horn  biittonfi^22  to  28,  30,  and  31, 
Various  tools  and  articles  of  copper — 29,  32,  and  33,  Specimens 
of  pottery    .„   .35 

All  the  objects  ia  Cantonal  Muannm  at  Berne  (Ko.  20  after  B.  4(i2, 
PL  iviii.  la). 

LAKE  OF  NEUCHATEL, 

8,  — St.  Blaisr  :  Nos.  1  to  18,  Various  implements  and  tools  of  copper 

(with  exception  of  No*  4 — bronze)  — 19,  Stone  wrist-bracer— 
20,  Horn  implement,  polished  and  perforated — 21,  Horn  spear- 
head— 22  to  24,  Bone  pins — 25  and  26,  Stone  axes,  one  par- 
tially perforated— 27,  Fossil  ammonite,  |>erf orated  for  suspension 
as  an  ornament — -28,  Flint  dagger  in  wooden  handle  41 

Nos.  B,  10  to  19,  2U  25,  and  27  af  ter  Anttqtm;  No.  2  in  Neucliaiel 
Maseum  ;  No,  28  in  E,  Youga'e  collection ;  the  rcmalaiDg  NoA.  after 

9,  — AuvERNiER :  Nos.  1  to  8,  KatehetB  of  various  forma— 9  to  11, 

Knives — ^12  and  IB,  Chisel  and  gouge — 13,  19,  and  20,  Ham- 
mers—14,  Star-like  ornament — 15  and  16,  Sickles — 17  and  24, 
Pendants — 21,  A  small  anvil^22,  One  valve  of  mould  for 
winged  colt,    (All  the  above  are  of  bronze.) — 23,  A  trilocular 
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cup  of  earthenware — 25,  Bone  disc,  ornamented  with  concentric 
circles — 26,  Bone  implement  perforated  in  middle — 27,  Bronze 
spiral — 28,  Stone  anvil  in  wooden  casing  ...        ...       ...  43 

No8.  I  to  0  and  L3  in  Dr.  Evans's  collection  ;  Nos.  8, 12,  and  24  after 
Desor  (B.  95,  Figs.  36,  46,  and  66)  ;  and  the  rest  in  the  Gross  Collection 
at  Berne. 

10.  — CoRTAiLLOD  AND  Bevaix(16,  18  and  23  to  26)  :  No.  1,  Involved 

pendant  of  bronze  rings — 2,  Large  fish-hook — 3,  Torque — 4, 
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head — 25,  Razor.  (All  the  above  are  of  bronze.)  No.  8,  Horn 
harpoon — 9,  A  small  earthenware  vase,  with  four  small  holes  for 
suspension — 11,  Pendant,  the  composition  of  which  is  unknown  46 

Nos.  1,  2,8,  9,  and  II  in  Moseam  at  Boadry  ;  3  to  6  and  13,  after 
Vouga  (B.  414a) ;  10,  12,  18,  and  21  in  Schwab's  Museum ;  19,  in 
Museum  at  Bale;  15,  17,  and  22  after  Keller  (B.  61  and  286)  ;  14,  16, 
and  23  to  26  after  Desor  (B.  95  and  252)  ;  20,  after  Gross  (B.  392, 
PI.  xxii.  8). 

11.  — Concise  and  Corcelkttes  :  No  1,  Bronze  necklace — 2,  Bronze 

pin,  with  tin  head — 3,  8,  10,  and  11,  Bronze  pins — 4  and  5,  Tin 
wheels — 6,  A  hollow  bronze  ring — 7,  Wooden  comb — 9,  12,  and 
13,  Bronze  pendants — 14,  Bracelet  of  lignite — 15,  Spectacle 
ornament  of  bronze — 16,  Bronze  rod,  with  terminal  rings — 17, 
horn  pendant — 18,  Amber  bead,  attached  to  a  portion  of  bronze 
wire — 19,  Bronze  knife  in  horn  handle — 20,  Bronze  tube — 21  and 
22,  Vessels  of  pottery — 23,  Centre  portion  of  a  bronze  horse-bit 
— 24,  Handle  and  tip  of  bronze  sword     ...       ...       ...       ...  56 

Nos.  1,  6.  and  12  after  Vouga  (B.  414d)  ;  16  and  21  to  23  in 
Museum  at  Lausanne  ;  20  in  Museum  at  Boudry  ;  24,  Dr.  Evans'  Col- 
lection ;  the  rest  from  Antiqua  (1886,  PI.  z.,  zi.,  and  zii.,  and  1888, 
PI.  viii.) 

12.  — Estavayeb:  No.  1,  Sickle — 2  and  3,  Wheel  ornaments — 4, 

12,  14,  and  26,  Various  forms  of  fibulie — 5,  Comb — 6  and  10, 
Pendants — 7,  Razor-knife — 8,  Saw — 9,  Button — 11,  Double- 
legged  pin — 13,  Portion  of  chain  ornament — 15,  Amber  bead — 
16,  Gold  earring— 17,  19,  and  23,  Bronze  axes— 18,  22,  24, 
30,  and  31,  Various  forms  of  bronze  knives — 20,  Perforated 
hammer — 21,  Vessel  of  pottery — 25,  Flint  arrow-point — 27, 
Disc-shaped  head  of  a  pin — 28,  Portion  of  a  spiral-headed  pin — 
29,  Horn  object  (see  page  511).  (All  of  bronze,  except  when 
otherwise  specified)...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  62 

Nos.  1  to  11,  17,  19,  21,  24,  and  25  in  Museum  of  Fribourg  ;  12  ,13, 
18,  20,  23,  30,  and  31  in  Cantonal  Museum,  Berne ;  15,  16,  22,  and  29 
after  Keller  (B.  336) ;  14  and  27  after  Antlqua  (B.449);  26  after 
Vouga  (B.  414c)  ;  28  in  Collection  Gross. 
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13.  — Chevroux,  Forel,  and  Portalban  :  No.  1,  Flint  dagger  in 

wooden  handle — 2,  Copper  chisel — 3,  Bronze  pendant — 4  and  6, 
Bone  pins — 5,  Flint  arrow-point — 7,  Amber  bead — 8  and  14, 
Vases  of  coarse  pottery— 9,  Bronze  comb — 10,  Bronze  fibula — 
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with  perforations — 13,  17,  and  18,  Pendants  of  Horn — 15,  Iron 
Implement — 16,  Copper  dagger — 19,  Implement  of  jawbone  of 
a  deer — 20,  Horn  bracelet — 21,  Bronze  bracelet — 22,  Bronze 
rings  (port€mo7inaie)         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  65 

No8.  1,  B  to  6.  8,  and  14  in  Museum  at  Lausanne  ;  2  and  16  in  Can- 
tonal Museum,  Berne  ;  10,  11,  12,  and  17  to  20  after  Youga  (B.  414b 
and  414d)  ;  15  after  Troyon  (B.  31)  ;  21  in  Museum,  Fribourg;  22 
after  Antiqua  (B.  449). 
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14.  — Vallamand  and  Grbng-Insel  :  No.  1,  Iron  knife,  with  the 

tang  and  portion  of  back  of  bronze — 2,  4,  and  10,  Bronze  pen- 
dants— 3,  Fish-hook  with  portion  of  wire  attached  (bronze) — 5, 
Bronze  rod,  with  oblong  perforations  and  curved  ends — 6,  Orna- 
mented bronze  chisel — 7,  Bronze  button — 8,  Bronze  razor  in 
wooden  case — 9,  Portion  of  flint  dagger,  beautifully  chipped — 1 1 
and  12,  Bronze  combs — 13  to  16  and  18,  Specimens  of  pottery — 
17  and  20,  Objects  of  horn — 19,  Bronze  dagger  (Roman?) — 21, 
Pin,  with  portion  of  chain  attached — longer  in  the  actual  speci- 
men (bronze)         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  72 

Noe.  1  and  3  after  Heierli  (B.  462)  ;  2, 4  to  7,  and  10  to  13  in  Museum 
at  Lausanne ;  8,  14, 15  and  18  in  Cantonal  Museum,  Berne ;  9  and  17  in 
Museum  at  Morat ;  16  after  Keller  (B.  61)  ;  19  and  20  in  Museum  at 
Avenches  ;  21,  Collection  Gross. 
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16. — Nos.  1  to  7  and  11,  Various  bronze  implements  and  weapons — 

8,  9,  and  10,  Stone  axes,  perforated  and  beautifully  polished    ...  77 
All  in  Museum  at  Luoeme. 
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No.  1  in  Museum  at  Lausanne  ;  2  and  3  in  Cantonal  Museum, 
Berne  ;  4  and  5  after  Troyon  (B.  31). 

LAKE  OF  BOURGET. 

20.  — Nos.  1  to  4,  Socketed  spear-heads — 5,  12,  and  15,  Daggers — 

6,  7,  8,  13,  and  14,  Knives— 9  to  11,  and  17,  Hatchets— 16, 
Sword  handle — 18,  Socketed  hammer  with  side  loop — 19,  Chisel 
—20  and  21,  Sickles— 22  and  23,  Razors— 24,  Tweezers— 25, 
Girdle  clasp — 26,  Stone  mould.    (All  bronze  except  No.  26)   ...  100 

Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  9,  and  20,  in  Museum  of  St.  Germain  :  2,  11,  and  21, 
in  the  Collection  at  Restaurant  Lacustre  (Port) ;  5,  8,  12,  14  to  16, 
25  and  20,  in  Museum  at  Chambdry ;  7,  Collection  Rabut ;  10  in 
Museum  at  Aix-les-Bains  ;  13,  17  to  19,  22  and  23,  Collection  Costa 
de  Beauregard  (after  Perrin,  B.  179). 

21.  — Nos.  1  and  2,  Bronze  tubes  with  loose  rings — 3  to  6,  and  12, 

Objects  of  unknown  use — 7,  Spiral  finger  ring — 8,  11,  and  14, 
Vessels— 9,  Needle— 10,  18,  19,  21,  30  and  31,  Pins— 13,  22  to 
26,  and  32,  Various  forms  of  arrow-points — 15,  Portion  of  clay 
ceiling  ornamented  with  concentric  circles — 16,  17,  and  29, 
Ornamented  bracelets  -  20,  Bronze  tip  of  a  sword  sheath — 27, 
Amber  bead— 28,  Glass  bead  -33,  Bronze  button— 34  to  37, 
Pottery,  portions  of  dishes  and  a  percolator.  (All  bronze, 
except  when  otherwise  specified)  ...        ...        ...        ...  ...101 

Xoe.  1,  2,  15  and  36,  in  Museum  at  Aix-les-Bains  ;  3,  7,  9  and  10,  in 
Museum,  St.  Grermain  ;  4,  6,  and  12,  in  Restaurant  Lacustre  (Port)  ;  5, 8, 
11,23  ,  24,  26  to  28, 30,  32,  and  33,  in  Museum  at  Chamb^ry  ;  13,  14,  16, 
18  to  22,  25  and  31,  Collection  Costa  (after  Perrin,  B.  179)  ;  17,  29,  34, 
35  and  37,  after  Rabut  (B.  138). 
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LAKE  OF  ANNECY. 

22.  — No.  1,  Bronze  flat  celt — 2   Bronze  pin — 3,  Copper  bead — 4, 

Bronze  anklet  (after  Rabut) — 5,  6,  and  7,  Flint  weapons — 8, 
and  9,  Stone  axes — 10,  Arrow-point  of  clay  schist        ...       ...  103 

All  in  Museum  at  Annecy. 

LAKE  OF  CLAIRVAUX. 

23.  — Nos.  1  to  4,  Flint  weapons — 5,  Horn  chisel,  with  handle  as 

part  of  the  horn — 6  and  8,  Stone  axes  in  horn  settings  or 
handles — 7,  Horn  hammer-axe,  with  portion  of  the  wooden 
handle  still  remaining — 9,  13,  and  14,  Bone  implements — 10,  A 
flat  object  of  polished  stone  with  a  small  perforation  at  one  end 
— 11  and  12,  Bronze  dagger  and  chisel — 15,  Wooden  dish       ...  106 

No.  15,  After  Le  Mire  (B.  219),  the  rest  from  a  collection  exhibited 
at  the  Paris  International  Exposition  of  1890. 


LAKE  OF  PFaFFIKON. 

24. — RoBENHAUSBN  :  No.  1,  Flint  arrow-point — 2,  Bone  arrow-point 
— 3,  Pendant  of  red  stone — 4,  Copper  celt — 5  and  6,  Small  red 
stones,  with  a  series  of  round  perforations — 7,  Horn  cup — 8, 
Stone  celt  in  horn  casing  (Museum  of  Mayence) — 9,  Nephrite 
chisel  in  horn  handle  (Museum,  Munich) — 10,  Hammer  stone — 
11,  Bronze  celt — 12,  Horn  hammer  partially  perforated — 13, 
Perforated  stone  disc — 14,  Fragments  of  pottery  (one  from 
Antiqua,  1885>t-15,  Wooden  knife— 16,  17,  and  18,  Earthen- 
ware dishes,  one  resting  on  a  clay  ring — 19  and  23,  Stone  axes 
with  wooden  handles — 20  and  21,  Clay  weights — 22,  Earthen- 
ware crucible — 24,  Implement  of  wood,  supposed  to  be  hook  for 
picking  up  fishing  lines  (Museum,  Berne) — 25,  Roll  of  yam 

(after  Keller,  B.  126)— 26,  Wooden  club   115 

All,  except  as  above  speoiled,  in  the  Zurich  Museum. 

26. — RoBENUAUSEN  :  Specimens  of  cloth,  fringes,  ropes,  matting  of 

bast,  nets,  etc  117 

All  from  Antiqua  (1882-3,  PI.  vii.  and  viii. ;  and  1885,  PI.  ii.). 


NIEDERWYL. 

26. — No.  1,  Flint  saw  in  wooden  handle — 2,  Inverted  dish  of  earthen- 
ware, showing  rudimentary  feet  and  an  ornamentation  of  hollow 
dots  in  lines — 3,  Clay  weight — 4,  5,  and  6,  Earthenware  vessels 
— 7,  Stone  hatchet  in  wooden  handle — 8  and  9,  Stone  axas— 10, 
Band  of  birch-bark,  neatly  punctured  (B.  336,  PI.  vi.  10)        ...  122 

Nob.  1,  3,  5,  7.  and  8  after  B.  G2 ;  2  after  Antiqua,  1884,  PI.  :'.G ; 
the  rest  in  the  Ziirich  Museum. 
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FIO.  PAGF. 

LAKE   OF  CONSTANCE. 

27.  — Wangkn  :  Nos.  1  to  3,  Flint  arrow-points — 4,  Flax  comb  of 

bones — 5  and  6,  Stone  axes  in  horn  handles — 7,  8,  and  9,  Per- 
forated stone  axes — 10,  Stone  chisel — 11  and  16,  Various  forms 
of  fish-hooks  of  bone — 12  and  13,  Ornamented  spindle-whorls  of 
earthenware — 14,  Stone  pendant — 15,  Flint  saw  in  wooden 
handle — 17  to  19,  Specimens  of  earthenware  dishes — 20,  Per- 
forated stone  disc  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  126 

Nos.  5,  7  to  9.  and  20  from  Museum  at  Si^^arin^en  ;  14  and  18, 
Rosgarten  Museum,  Constance  ;  tha  rest  in  Zurich  Museum. 

28.  — Untkrsee,  Mindlisee,  and  Bussensee  (the  two  latter  lakes 

are  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Constance) :  No.  1,  Stone  chisel  in 
horn  handle  (Markelfingen) — 2  and  3,  Copper  pins — 4,  5,  and  7, 
Bronze  pins  (Insel  Weerd) — 6,  Bronze  knife  (Insel  Weerd) — 8, 
Amber  disc  (Antiqua,  1884,  Fig.  60)— 9,  Amber  bead  (Ibid,,  1883, 
Fig.  20) — 1 0,  Perforated  stone  implement —  1 1 ,  Copper  dagger — 1 2, 
Curious  stone  axe — 13,  Stone  celt  with  small  hole  for  suspension 
(Steckborn) — 14  and  15,  Bronze  implements  (imperfect) — 16, 
Metal  bracelet — 17,  Tortoise-shell,  perforated  with  two  holes — 18, 
Bone  whistle — 19,  Horn  harpoon  (both  the  latter  from  Steck- 
born)  131 

Nos.  1  and  16  from  Museum  at  Friedrichshafen  ;  2  to  7,  10  to  12,  U, 
and  15  Boegarten  Museum,  Constance ;  13,  18  and  19  after  Antiquaj 
1885,  and  17  Hid.,  1883,  Fig.  19. 

29.  — Bay  of  Constance  :  No.  1,  Bronze  object — 2  and  3,  Bronze 

pins — 4  to  6,  Fragments  of  ornamented  pottery — 7,  9,  and  10, 
earthenware  dishes — 8,  Neck  of  dish  with  graduated  holes  (see 
Fig.  11,  No.  21,  and  Fig.  14,  No.  16)— 11  and  12,  FUnt  imple- 
ments— 13,  Fragment  of  stone  axe  partially  perforated — 14  and 
15,  Broken  stone  axes     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  134 

All  from  Rosgarten  Museum,  except  Nos.  14  and  15  from  Friedrichs- 
hafen Museum. 

30.  — Bodmann:  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  10  and  14,  Bone  implements — 

3  and  5,  Horn  spears — 9,  Bronze  fibula  (Roman) — 11  to  13, 
Group  of  3  bronze  celts — 15,  Stone  celt  in  horn  handle — 16, 
Bone  pointer  in  horn  handle — 17,  Flint  saw  in  handle  of  horn 
(reindeer?) — 18,  Clay  spindle-whorl  (ornamented) — 19,  Fish-hook 
of  bone — 20  and  21,  Earthenware  vessels  ...       ...       ...  137 

Nos.  5,  6,  10  and  21  from  Friedrichshafen  Museum  ;  11  to  13  from 
Mr.  Ley's  Collection  at  Bodmann  ;  the  rest  from  Ros^rten  Museum, 
Constance. 

31.  — NussDORF,  Maurach,  Lutzelstettkn,  etc. :  Nos.  1  to  5,  Flint 

implements  and  weapons — 6  and  7,  Bone  combs — 8,  Bone  chisel 
9  to  13,  Pendant,  needle,  and  daggers  of  Bone — 14  and  15,  Clay 
spindle- whorls — 16  to  19,  Copper  celts  (Maurach) —20,  Forepart 
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FIG.  PA^P. 

of  stone  axe — 21,  Plat,  circular  pendant  of  stone — -22,  Fish-hook 
o£  boar's  tuak — 23,  8taghorn  httinmer,  witli  portion  of  wooden 
handle — 24,  Nephrite  knife  in  horn  handle  (DingeUdorf)"25, 
Flint  saw  in  its  handle — 26  and  27,  Pottery  ...  140 

KoB.  25  to  27  (Lutzelatetten)  from  Rongarten  Museum^  Constance, 
and  all  the  rest  from  the  Antiq.  MuiM'titn  tit  Stuttgart. 

32,  — UiTTKK-lJHLDiNnEN  :  NoK.  1  to  3,  29  and  30,  B^on^e  axes — 

4  to  8,  14,  24  and  25,  Ornamental  pins  of  bronze — 9  and  12, 
Bronze  knives — 10  and  13,  Bronze  chisel  and  awl^ — 11,  Iron 
knife — 15,  Iron  fibula — 16^  Clay  bobbin — 17,  Socketed  spear  of 
bronRe — ^18  and  19,  Bronze  fish-hooks — 20,  Spiral  bronze  arm- 
ring— 21  and  22,  Couple  of  bronze  bi'aceletss — 23,  Bronze  sickle 
— 26j  Iron  spear — 27,  Fragment  of  pottery — 28,  Circular  die  or 
stamp  of  earthenware       ...  ...       ...  ...  I4!l 

All  from  the  Mn^eum  at  Btnttgart,  except  No.  20— Eositfartun 

33,  ' -Haltnau  (3,  5  and  13)  and  Hagnau  ;  Noa,  1  to  5,  Various 

form,'S  of  flat  bronze  celts — 6,  Bt*onze  bracelet — 7,  8,  and  10, 

bronze  pins — 1 1,  Curious  implement  of  bronze — 9,  Bmnze  knife 

— 12  and  13  Bronze  ring  ornaments— 14,  Iron  knife    ...       ...  145 

Ko*i.     I  and  U  froin  Museum  at  Friedrichsihafen  ;  the  r^Bt  in  Rds- 
garten  Muaetim  at  Con^Uvnc^. 

FEDEBSEE. 

34,  — BcitussENRiBD  :  Nos.  1  to  8,  Flint  arrow-points  and  serapera — 

9  to  12,  Stone  celts — 13,  Bmken  stone  polisher — 14,  Pei-f orated 
stone  hammer-axe — 15  and  13,  Implements  of  horn  and  bone — 
17,  24  and  25»  Fmgrmenta  of  omament-ed  pottery —18,  Eaithen- 
ware  spoon— 19,  Stone  chisel  in  horn  handle — 20,  Semilunar 
flint  saw  of  ScAtidinavian  type  {Museum  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Stutt- 
gart)—21  to  23,  Ve^ise Is  of  earthenware  ...        ...        ...  .,.149 

From  Mr.  Fmuk's  Collootiun  at  Schuseenried. 

35^ — BCBUSSBXRIED  :  Nos.  1  to  5,  Bpeciraeiis  of  earthen  waifs  dishes 
— 6,  Peculiar  scoop  of  hom  (similar  object'^  have  Iw^en  found  on 
the  stations  of  Boljenhausen,  WoUishofen,  and  Bald  egg)— 7,  Horn 
pick,  perforated      ...        ...        ...  ...        ...  ITjO 

From  Mr.  Frank's  Collection. 

LAKE  OB^  STAENBERG. 
36,-  Nos.  1,  2.  and  7.  Knives*— 3,  4,  6,  10,  11,  28  and  29,  Various 
forms  of  piTtH — 5  and  19,  Awl  and  chisel— -8,  Dagger,  with  three 
rivets — 9,  12,  and  20,  Three  varieties  of  axe^i — 13,  Needle— 14, 
Siieketed  arrow-point  of  a  !*outheri\  type,  (The  above  are  of 
bronze,)  15,  Bone  ornament  or  counter— 16,  Earthenware 
counter — 17,  Clay  bead  — 18,  Bronze  .fickle  —  21  and  22, 
Fibulte  of  bronze — 23,  Bead  of  variegated  glass — 24  and  30, 
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Bone  discs  (see  page  527) — 25,  Fragment  of  an  ornament  of 
bronze  plate — 26,  Neatly- wrought  object  of  horn,  supposed  to  be 
for  weaving  purposes — 27,  Double  lish-hook  of  bronze  ...  154 

37.  — No.  1,  Peculiar  iron  knife — 2  and  3,  Clieek-pieces  of  horse-bit« 

of  bone — 4  to  10,  Bronze  pins — 11  and  13,  Staghorn  ham£iu'i*s 
(perforated) — 12  and  17,  Stone  celts,  one  in  horn  holder- -14  and 

15,  Flint  saw  and  arrow-point — 16,  Portion  of  a  disli  of  dark 

earthenware...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  155 

All  the  objects  represented  in  Figs.  8«)  and  37  are  in  the  Ethno- 
graphical Museum,  Munich. 

MONDSEE  AND  ATTERSEE. 

38.  — MoxDSEE :  Nos.  1  and  6  to  12,  Flint  arrow-points,  one  (No.  10) 

with  portion  of  stem  attached  by  asphalt — 2  to  4,  Flint  sfiws 
(Krummesser) — 5  and  9,  Flint  scrapers — 13  to  15,  Stone  axes — 

16,  27  and  28,  Bone  chisels,  showing  marks  of  usage — 17  and  18, 
Perforated  teeth — 19,  Bone  ornament — 20,  and  24  to  26,  Bone 
and  horn  implements — 21  and  22,  Ornaments  of  white  marble — 

23,  Bone  arrow-point        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  158 

All  from  the  Collection  of  Dr.  Much,  Vienna. 

39.  — MoNDSEE  and  Attersee  :  Nos.  1,  2  and  5,  Copper  celts — 3,  4, 

6,  and  17  to  19,  Copper  or  bronze  daggers-  7  to  12,  Bone 

implements — 13,  Marble  button  -14,  Copper  fish-hook  —15,  Clay 

figure — 16,  Necklace  of  marble  beads,  after  Dr.  Much  (B.  287) 

— 20  and  21,  Flint  knives — 22,  Fine  specimen  of  perforated 

stone  axe-hammer  head    ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  159 

Nos.  17, 18  and  22  from  Nat.  Hist.  Museum,  Vienna  ;  20  and  21  after 
Count  Wurmbrand  (B.  276) ;  the  rest  from  Dr.  Much's  Collection. 

40.  — MoNDSEE  :  Nos.  1  to  8,  Specimens  of  pottery  ~ 9,  Circular  stone, 

highly  polished  and  perforated      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  1 6 1 

All  from  Dr.  Much's  Collection. 

NEUSIEDLERSEE  AND  KEUTSCHACHERSEE. 

41.  — Nos.  1  and  3,  Stone  hammer-axes — 2,  Hammer-stone,  with  linger 

mark — 4  and  5,  Flint  flakes — 6,  Fragment  of  polished  celt — 7, 
Small  urn — 8  to  10,  Specimens  of  pottery         ...        ...        ...  165 

Nos.  1  to  9  after  Count  Bela  (B.  283) ;  10  from  the  Rudolfinum 
Museum  at  Klagenfurt. 

LAIBACH  MOOR. 

42.  — Nos.  1  to  5,  Flint  implements  and  weapons — 6  and  16,  Well- 

finished  hooks  of  horn — 7,  Peculiar  object  of  bone,  suppose<l  to 
be  a  bait  for  catching  fish — 8,  Ornament  of  horn — 0,  Chisel  of 
greenstone — 10,  Ornamented  dish  of  earthenware — 11,  Clay 
figurine  like  a  hedgehog — 12,  Celt  of  nephrite — 13,  Honi  object, 
perforated  at  the  one  end  lengthways — 14.  Piece  of  liorn  orna- 
mented with  a  check  pattern  of  incised  lines — 15,  Bone  needle 
c 
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— ll\  Fragment  of  ornamented  pottery  with  transverse  per- 
fomtian — 18,  Stoue  anvil  with  traces  of  copper — ^19,  Object  of 
pottery  open  at  both  ends — 20,  Base  of  a  disli  marked  with  a 
ddpreBsed  cross — 21,  Object  of  pottery,  conical  at  both  ends — 
22,  Mould  of  earthen wai-e — 23  and  24,  Portion  o£  a  figure  of 
earthenware  resembling  the  human  form  (see  Fig.  195)  ...  173 

43. — ^Nos*  1  to  4,  and  G  to  9,  Speciaieiis  of  pottery— 5,  Perforated 

cone  of  earth  en  ware- —  \  0,  Stone  hamme  r-axe      ...       ...       „ .  1 7  5 

4t — -Various  forms  of  staghom  clubs  or  hammer-axea         ...       ...  176 

45.  — Nos.  1,  2  and  7,  Bronze  daggem—  H  and  4,  Handles  of  bronEe 

swords — 5j  Winged  celt  of  bronze — 6  and  8,  Copi>er  implements 
— 9,  Copper  axe — 10  and  IT,  Copper  daggers — 12  and  13, 
Bronze  pins — 14,  Crucible  of  earthenware— 15,  Scoop  or  mould 
of  earthenware  ...  ...  178 

46.  — Beaver-tmp  of  oak,  thirty-two  inches  long  ...  179 

All  the  objects  repreB^nt#d  m  Fjgj^>  42  to  4C  are  in  the  Landea- 
niupeum  at  Laibach.  with  the  exception  of  Fig.  42,  No.  whicli  is 
in  tha  Natural  History  Muaeum,  Vienna. 

47- — Wooden  machine  found  in  the  Moor  of  Samow,  North 
Germany,  and  preserved  in  the  Museum  nt  Rostock.  (After 
Profesj^or  Merkel  in  the  Eeii.fiir  Eihn.  VerJmmL,  1874.)         ...  180 

4tl(t, — Hiinilar  machine  from  the  Valle  di  Fontega,  North  Italy, 
showing  the  two  central  vah^es  detached,  and  mmB  sticks  found 
along  with  it.    (After  MeschinelU,  B.  467.)    181 

476. — Antic|ue  wooden  implement  from  Ireland,  Khowing  upper  and 

under  surfaces.    {V vrnn  Uht^r  Jourti.  Areh.^  vol.  yii.)  .,.183 

LAKE  YARESE. 

IsoLA  Virginia  :  Kos.  1  and  2,  Flint  knife  and  saw— 3,  Flint 

&craper  in  a  horn  handle — 4j  Flake-knife  of  obsidian — 5,  Bronze 

knife  —  6,  Bronze  dagger  — 7  to  9,  Bone  neetUes,  etc. — -10, 

Conical  object  of  burnt  clay,  peif orated  like  the  neck  of  a 

bottle — 11,  Polisher  of  serpentine,  in  the  form  of  a  stone  celt 

(see  p»  193)— 12,  Bronze  tish-hook— 13  to  17,  22  t«  24,  and  26 

to  29,  Specimeiis  of  pottery  — 18,  Flat  and  circular  stone, 

highly  polished  and  perforated  in  centre — 19^  Mould  of  sand- 

atone— 20,  Square  piece  of  wood,  supposed  to  have  been  used 

m  a  float  for  fishing  net— 21,  The  half  of  a  apindle-whorl  of 

earthenware —  25»  Bone  chisel       , . .        ...        , . .        , .  *        ...  1 9 1 

Noi.  25  to  2*),  after  Eanehet  and  Heir^uoni  (B.  .^^2^),  and  tbe  rest 
from  Sijf,  PontiV  Museum  on  the  Fnola  Virgmia. 

49. — BoDio,  Cazzaoo,  and  Bardkllo  :  Nos,  1  to  T,  Flint  implements 
and  weapons— 8  to  11,  21  and  40,  Bronze  daggers— 12,  22,  23, 
and  25  to  20,  Bronze  pins — 13,  Bronze  chisel  or  awl — 14  and  39, 
Fragroents  of  pottery— 15,  Stone  celts^l6,  32,  33,  35,  30  and 
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38,  Various  objects  of  stone  perforated  with  one  or  more  holes, 
probably  used  as  buttons  or  beads — 17  to  19,  Bronze  fish-hooks 
— 20  and  44,  Bronze  celts — 24  and  43,  Socketed  spear-heads  of 
bronze — 30,  Stone  polisher  (see  p.  193) — 31,  Stone  mould — 34, 
Spindle-whorl  of  earthenware — 37,  Fragment  of  a  perforated 
stone  axe  —  41,  Ornament  of  thin  bronze  —  42,  Chisel  of 
serpentine    ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  196 

No8.  1,  4  to  7,  10,  11,  30,  32  and  39,  from  Museo  Civico,  Milan; 
2  and  3,  from  Collection  Castelf ranco ;  8,  9,  12,  13,  18,  20  to  22, 
25  to  29,  and  43,  from  Sig.  Pontics  Museum,  Isola  Virginia ;  14, 
15,  17,  19,  23,  31,  33  to  38,  41  and  42,  after  Regazzoui  (B.  .327)  ;  16, 
from  Collection  Quaglia,  Varese  ;  24  and  44,  from  the  Museum  at 
Varese. 

60.  — ToRBiER.\  Di  Cazzago-Brabbia  :  Nos.  1  and  2,  Flint  knives — 

3  to  6,  Flint  arrow-points — 7  and  8,  Flint  spear-heads — 9  to  15, 
bronze  fibulae  (except  No.  12 — iron) — 16,  Portion  of  bronze  fibula 
— 17,  Bronze  ornament — 18,  Curious  object  made  of  bronze  rods 
—19,  Bronze  ring— 20,  Copper  celt— 21,  Bronze  celt— 22  to  28, 
Bronze  pins — 29,  Spindle-whorl  of  earthenware — 30,  31,  and  36, 
Wooden  floats — 32,  Harpoon  of  horn — 33,  Stone  celt  (chlorome- 
lanite)— 34  and  35,  Pottery   199 

Nos.  1  (Torbiera  di  Mombello)  and  11  (labelled  *'Bodio  Centrale"?) 
are  from  the  Museum  at  Varese  ;  2  and  4  to  8  after  Quaglia  (B.  423) ; 
3,  Collection  Castelf  ranco ;  9,  14,  15,  17,  19,  23  to  27,  32  and  33,  Col- 
lection Quaglia;  10,  Museo  Civico,  Milan  ;  12,  13,  16,  20  to  22,  28  and 
29,  Collection  Regazzoni,  Como  ;  30,  31,  and  34  to  36  after  Regazzoui 
(B.  327) ;  18,  after  Marinoni  (B.  159). 

THE  TURBARIES  OF  BOSISIO,  CAPRIANO,  ETC. 

61.  — Nos.  I  to  7,  Flint  arrow-points — 8,  Flint  lance-head — 9  and  10, 

Bronze  celts — 11,  Bronze  spoon — 12,  Bronze  knife — 13,  Bronze 
pin — 14  and  18,  Bronze  fibulae — 15  and  16,  Bronze  bracelets — 
17,  Bronze  pendant — 19,  Spiral  ring  of  bronze  ...        ...        ...  205 

Nos.  1  to  7  Collection  Castelf  ranco  ;  8,  9  and  12,  Prehistoric 
Museum  in  Rome;  10  and  11,  Museo  Civico,  Como;  13  and  15  to  19, 
after  Marinoni  {Mem.  Soo.  It.  di  Sc.  Xat.^  vol.  vi.) ;  14,  Museo  Civico, 
Milan. 

THE  TURBARIES  OF  MERCURAGO,  SAN  GIOVANNI,  ETC. 

62.  — Section  of  a  portion  of  the  peat,  showing  arrangement  of  the 


piles  206 

63.  — Earthenware  dish  cover    ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  206 

64.  — Flint  arrow-heads  207 

66  and  66. — Earthenware  dishes,  showing  portions  of  string  attached 

to  small  handles    207,  208 

67. — Portion  of  a  canoe...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  208 

68  and  69.— Two  wooden  wheels    208,  209 
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60.  -  -Nos.  1  and  X  Bronze  (lag«<ers-  -2,  4  to  G,  10  and  1 1,  Bronze  pins  — 

7  and  8,  Flint  knives— 9,  Conical  beads  of  vitreous  pjuste  -  12, 
13  and  I  I,  Pottery  -  15,  Bronze  pendant  (Phallic)— 16,  Spindle- 
whorl  of  soapstonc — 17,  A  canoe  and  two  paddles — 18,  Clay 
weight— 11)  and  20,  Stone  celts— 21,  Wooden  float  of  fishing-net 
— 22,  Spindle-whorl  of  terra  cotta — 23,  Upper  and  under  sides  of 
an  eai-tlionware  cover  of  a  vessel  ...        ...        ...        ...  ...211 

All  after  Gastaldi  (B.  40,  KH,  and  294). 

LAGOZZA. 

61.  — Nos.  1  to  4,  Flint  knives  —5  and  6,  Flint  arrow-heads — 7, 

Pendant  of  steatite—  8,  Stone  adze — 9,  Fragment  of  linen  fabric 

10,  Stone  celt — 11,  Wooden  comb — 12  to  17,  Various  specimens 

of  flat  spindle- wliorls  made  of  dark  earthenware  ...  2U 

Xos.  1  to  4,  10  and  12  to  17  from  Museum  Civico,  Milan;  9,  Col- 
lection Castelfrunco;  the  re.^t  from  the  Prehiatoric  Museum  at  Como. 

62.  -  Nos.  1,  2,  4  to  6,  8,  9  and  15,  Specimens  of  pottery — 3,  10  and 

13,  Fmgments  of  ornamented  plates —7,  A  fragment  of  pottery, 
showing  handle  of  a  dish  with  two  transverse  holes — 11  and  12, 
Two  j)olislied  sandstone  pebbles  with  scratcliings  on  surface — 14, 
Clay  weight,  kidney-shaped,  and  perforated  at  both  ends         ...  215 

Xos.  1,  8  and  14  from  Museo  Civico,  Milan  ;  11  and  12  after  Castel- 
franco  (B.  354)  ;  15,  Collection  Ca^telfranco ;  the  rest  from  Museum  at 
Como. 

LAKE  GARDA. 

63.  -  Pes('"ieRA.    (Except  when  otherwise  mentioned,  all  the  objects 

represented  in  this  figure  are  of  bronze) :  Nos.  1  to  5,  Razors — 
6,  A  double-.st<;mmed  pin-  7,  A  needle — 8  to  18,  and  20  to  27, 
Specimens  of  ornamentiil  j)ins  — 19,  Neck-ring — 28,  Comb — 29, 
Comb  of  bone — 30,  A  small- winged  colt — 31  and  32,  Bracelets — 
33,  Sickle-  -34,  A  small  pendant  of  lead—  35,  An  awl  -3G,  A 
chisel   222 

64.  — Peschiera  :  Nos.  1  to  7,  Daggers  —  8,  and  22  to  25,  Fibulje 

— 9,  Chisel — 10,  Socketed  lance-head — 11,  Knife — 12  to  16,  Pins 
-  17,  Object  of  unknown  use — 18  and  19,  Fish-hooks — 20,  21, 
30  and  31,  Fish-.speai-s — 26,  Small  cross  made  of  tin — 27  to  29, 
Pendants — 32,  Winged  celt.  (All  bronze  with  the  exception  of 
No.  26.)    223 

66. — PEsniiERA,  MiNcio,  and  II  Bor  :  Nos.  1  to  9,  Various  imple- 
ments and  weiipons  of  flint — 10,  and  12  to  14,  Bronze  dagger- 
knives-  11,  Bronze  celt  -  15,  Bronze  cliisel — 16,  Arrow-head  of 
bronze  — 17,  Ornamented  knife  of  bronze-  -18,  Bronze  dagger — 
19,  Portion  of  a  polished  implement  of  stone- -20,  Portion  of 
spiral  wire  of  bronze  —21  and  22,  Bronze  pins- -23,  Bronze 
stud — 24,  Wlieel-like  object^s  of  bronze,  su])posed  to  be  the  heads 
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of  pins — 25,  Bronze  cap  for  the  butt-end  of  a  wooden  handle  — 

26  to  30,  Pottery— 31,  Wrist  bracer  of  stone   225 

The  objects  from  Lake  Glarda.  illustrated  above,  are  thus  located  : — 
Rome  (Pre-historic  Museum),  Fig.  63,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  21,  24,  26,  27, 

29  and  31  ;  Fig.  64,  Nos.  2,  4,  5,  6,  10,  13  to  17,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  27, 

28,  30  and  32  ;  Fig.  65,  Nos.  1  to  9,  16,  17,  19,  25,  27,  28,  30  and  31. 
Vienna  (Natural  History  Museum),  Fig.  63,  Nos.  1,  2,  9,  12,  15,  17, 

18,  25,  30,  32,  33,  35  and  36  ;  Fig.  64,  Nos.  18  and  29  ;  Fig.  65,  Nos.  10 

to  14,  and  21. 

Zurich  (Antiq.  Museum),  Fig.  63,  Nos.  6,  7.  8,  10,  11,  13,  14,  16, 
19  and  20 ;  Fig.  64,  Nos.  1,  3,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  22  and  31. 

Verona  (Museum  Civioo),  Fig.  6;i,  Nos.  22,  23,  28  and  34  ;  Fig.  64. 
Nos.  25  and  26  ;  Fig.  65,  Nos.  26  and  29. 

Collection  Rambotti,  Fig.  65,  Nos.  IS,  22  and  23. 

After  Cavazzocca  (B.  355),  Fig.  65,  Nos.  15,  20  and  21. 

LAKES  OF  FIMON  AND  OF  ARQUA-PETRARCA. 

66.  — No.  1,  Bronze   celt — 2,  Clay  ring — 3  to  12,  Specimens  of 

pottery       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  231 

Nos.  1  to  8,  after  Lioy  (B.  295)  ;  9  to  12,  after  Cordenons  (B.  464). 

POLADA. 

67.  — No.  1,  Bronze  dagger  with  bone  handle  —2  and  3,  Bronze 

celts — 4  to  11,  Specimens  of  pottery — 12,  A  remarkable  saw, 
formed  of  four  flints  set  in  a  groove  in  a  wooden  handle,  and 
retained  in  position  by  asphalt — 13  and  14,  Handles  of  earthen- 
ware vessels — 15  and  16,  Stone  celts — 17,  Horn  club  or  axe  — 
18,  Implement  of  staghom — 19  and  20,  Clay  weights    ...        ...  235 

68.  — Nos.  1  to  20,  Flint  weapons  and  implements — 21  and  32,  Bone 

buttons — 22  to  24,  Ornamented  cakes  of  terra-cot ta —25  to  27, 
Objects  of  lK)ne — 28,  21)  and  36,  Spindle-whorls  of  earthenware 
— 30,  Marble  button — 31,  Tooth  of  bear,  perforated — 33,  Orna- 
mented bone  ring — 34  and  35,  Wrist  bracers  of  polished  stone 
— 37,  Large  disli,  perforated  with  round  holes — 38,  Large  vjise 
of  elegant  form       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  237 

All  the  illustrations  in  Figs.  (»7  and  (VS  are  from  Dr.  Rimb^tti's 
Collection  at  Desenzano. 

TERREMARE. 

68^. — Pottery  from  Terremare  in  the  vicinity  of  Parma       ...        ...  241 

68^. — Anse  lunate  or  cornute,  in  the  vicinity  of  Parma        ...        ...  242 

69.  — Bone  comb  (Vico-Fertile)  242 

70.  — Bone  wheel-ornament,  supposed  to  be  head  of  a  pin  (Cam- 

peggine)      ...       ...       ...       ...  ...       ...       ...  242 

71  and  72. — Horn  and  bone  implements  (76 w/.)         ...        ...        ...  243 

73.  — Portion  of  a  bone  handle  (Castione)       ...        ...  ...  243 

74.  — Fragments  of  bone  implements  (Campeggiue)    ...        ...        ...  243 

76.  -Discoidal  stone  (Ibid.)    ...  243 

76.— Bronze  sickle  {Ibid.)   .244 
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77. — Bronze  spear-head  (Bargone  di  Salso) 

...  244 

78. — Bronze  celt  (Castellazzo)  ... 

...  244 

79. — Bronze  awl  with  bone  handle  (Campeggine) 

...  244 

80. — Various  forms  of  clay  spindle-whorls  or  beads  (Ibid.)  ... 

...  245 

81. — Stone  mould  (Castelnuovo) 

...  246 

The  illustrations  in  Figs.  52  to  59,  and  68a  to  81  are  those  prepared 
by  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  for  Mr.  Chambers'  transla- 
tion of  Gastaldi's  work  (B.  91). 


82.  — Photographs  showing  arrangement  of  piles  and  contrafforte  dell' 

ar^t?i«,  at  Castione,  after  Pigorini  (B.  407)       ...       ...       ...  253 

83.  — Nos.  1  to  3,  Bronze  razors — 4  Bronze  comb — 5,  Horn  hatchet 

or  chisel — 6,  Bronze  awl,  with  ornamented  bone  handle — 7  to  11, 
Bronze  pins — 12,  13,  24  and  25,  Bronze  hatchets — 14  to  17, 
stone  moulds — 18  and  19,  Bronze  daggers — 20,  Bronze  arrow- 
point — 21  and  22,  Objects  of  clay — 23,  Ornament  of  limestone  255 

All  in  the  Museums  of  Parma  and  Reg^io,  and  found  on  the  fol- 
lowing stations  :  Monte  Venere  (1  and  2),  Campeggine  (3  and  7),  Quin- 
gento  (4),  Castione  (8  to  15,  17,  and  21  to  23),  Cassinalbo  (16),  Scandiano 
(18,  19,  20,  and  26),  Castellazzo  (24). 

84.  — Nos.  1  to  3,  Flint  implements — 4,  Horn  implements — 5,  7  and 

15,  Objects  of  bone  supposed  to  be  arrow-points — 6  and  17,  Horn 

objects,  supposed  to  be  the  cheek-pieces  of  bridle-bits — 8  and  18, 

Horn  dishes — 9  and  10,  Ornamented  buttons  of  terra-cotta — 11, 

Upper  and  under  sides  of  one  of  these  buttons — 12  to  14,  Bone 

combs,  ornamented — 16,  Wheel-like  object  of  bone,  supposed  to 

be  the  head  of  a  pin — 19,  Long  comb  of  horn — 20,  Bone  pin — 

21  and  22,  Handles  of  earthenware  vessels  (anse  luna4s) — 23 

and  24,  Clay  figurines — 25,  Object  of  horn — 26,  Bone,  perforated 

with  round  holes,  supposed  to  be  a  flute — 27,  Bronze  comb — 28 

to  34,  Bronze  pins  258 

All  these  objects  are  from  Montale,  and  deposited  in  the  Museum  at 
Modena,  except  the  bone  comb  No.  13,  which  is  in  the  Museum  at 
Reggio-Emilia ;  but  there  is  one  very  similar  to  it,  figured  by  Boni, 
from  Montale  (B.  421). 

86. — Nos.  1  to  3,  and  12,  Bronze  weapons— 4,  13  and  14,  Bronze 
celts — 5,  Bronze  sickle  —  6,  Stone  mould  for  rings  —  7  to  9, 
Bronze  pins — 10,  11  and  15,  Bronze  razors — 16,  Ornamented 
bone  comb — 17,  Spindle-whorl  of  earthenware — 18,  Bone  pin — 
19  and  23,  Bronze  objects — 20  and  21,  Bronze  pendants — 22, 
head  of  bronze  pin  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  259 

These  objects  are  in  the  Museum  at  Modena,  with  the  exoeption  of 
Noe.  12  to  U,  17  and  19,  after  Coppi  (B.  293fl),  and  were  found  in  the 
following  stations  : — Montale  (1  to  6),  Redu  (7,  8,  10,  and  15),  Gorzano 
(9,  11  to  14,  17,  and  19  to  23),  and  St  Ambrogio  (16  and  18). 

86. — Nos.  1  and  2,  Bone  combs — 3,  Portion  of  horn,  worked — 4, 
Arrow-point  of  bone — 5,  Handle  of  earthenware  vessel — 6,  8  and 
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9,  Bronze  pins — 7,  Bone  pin — 10,  13,  and  19  to  21,  Bronze  spears 
and  daggers — 11,  Flint  spear-head — 12,  Bronze  knife,  showing 
handle  and  portion  of  the  blade — 14  to  16,  Flint  implements — 
17  and  29,  Spindle-whorls  of  earthenware — 18,  Stone  button — 22, 
Bronze  razor-knife — 23,  Bronze  arrow-point  —  24,  Iron  spear- 
head, much  corroded — 25,  A  flat  ring  of  wood — 26,  27,  30  and 
31,  Fragments  of  pottery — 28,  Portion  of  clay  weight  ...       ...  268 

The  objects  represented  by  Nos.  1  to  13  and  18  are  in  the  Museum 
at  Viadana,  and  the  rest  are  after  Marinoni  (B.  265). 

OPPIDUM  LA  TfeNE. 

87.  — Nos.  1  to  5,  Ornamented  sword-sheaths  of  iron — 6,  Piece  of  iron, 

roughly  forged,  supposed  to  be  intended  for  a  sword — 7  and  8, 
Sword  handles — 9  to  12,  Portions  of  sheaths,  showing  various 
kinds  of  ornamentation — 13  and  14,  Suspension  clasps  on  the 
under  side  of  the  sheaths — 15,  Various  incised  designs,  found  on 
swords,  supposed  to  be  makers*  marks     ...       ...       ...       ...  283 

Nos.  1,  8  and  12  after  Vouga  (B.  428) ;  3,  4  and  5  after  Keller  (B.  22 
and  126) ;  the  rest  in  the  Museums  of  Bienne  and  Neuchsltel. 

88.  — Nos.  1  to  6,  11,  12,  and  17  to  21,  Various  forms  of  lance-heads 

— 7,  10,  13  and  14,  Conical  tips  for  the  butt-end  of  wooden 

lance  handles — 8,  9, 15  and  16,  Points  for  darts  or  arrows.  (All 

these  objects  are  of  iron)   ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  285 

Nos.  7,  10,  15  and  16,  are  from  Collection  Vouga,  the  rest  are  from 
the  Collections  of  Schwab,  Desor,  and  Gross. 

89.  — No.  1,  Umbo  of  a  shield  (iron) — 2,  Handle  of  shield  (iron) 

— 3  and  4,  Bronze  ornaments  of  a  shield — 5,  7  to  11,  and  21, 

Bronze  ornaments  for  horse  harness — 6,  Iron  spur — 12,  Waggon 

wheel  of  wood  with  iron  tire — 13,  Iron  implement  of  unknown 

use — 14  to  18,  Bridle-bits  of  iron  (No.  17  is  veneered  with 

bronze) — 19,  Linch  pin  of  waggon  wheel  (iron) — 20,  Ornament 

of  thin  bronze,  supposed  to  be  for  a  helmet        ...       ...       ...  287 

Nos.  1,  13,  15,  16,  and  18  to  20,  from  Collection  Vouga  ;  3  to  5, 
and  8  to  1 1  (Museum  of  Greneya),  after  Vouga  (B.  428) ;  2,  Museum 
of  Bienne;  7  and  17  (Collection  Dardel),  after  Antiqua ;  6,  14  and 
21,  after  Gross  (B.  446)  ;  12,  after  drawing  in  Anzeiger,  1882,  PI.  xxv. 

90.  —Nos.  1  to  7,  Hatchets— 8  to  12,  and  23,  Knives— 13  and  14, 

Prongs— 15  to  17,  Shears— 18,  27  and  28,  Razors— 19,  20,  21,  35, 
36  and  38,  Various  objects  of  conjectural  use — 22,  Hammer — 
24,  25  and  29,  Hand-saws — 26,  Pointed  implement  with  wide 
socket— 30  to  32,  Sickles  or  scythes— 33  and  34,  Chisels— 37, 
File — 39  and  40,  Fish-hooks  (bronze).  All  the  objects  are  of 
iron  except  No.  40    289 

Nos.  3  to  6,  14,  24,  31,  37,  39  and  40,  Collection  Vouga  ;  7,  8,  9,  13, 
15.  16,  22  and  29,  after  illustrations  in  Antiqua,  1884  ;  1,18  and  25, 
in  Museum  at  Neuohlltel,  and  the  rest  in  the  Collections  of  Gross  and 
Schwab. 
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91.  — Nos.  1  to  6,  Iron  fibulae— 7,  21,  22,  24  and  25,  Glass  beads— 

8  to  10,  and  36,  Bronze  pins — 11  to  14,  Pincers  of  bronze  and 
iron — 15,  Blunt  needle — 16  (gold)  and  17  (iron),  Halves  of 
neck-rings — 18  and  26,  Bronze  fibula* — 19,  Bronze  etui,  with 
iron  needle  (20)  found  in  it — 23,  Bi-onze  button — 27,  28,  30  and 
32,  Iron  buckles  and  clasps — 29  and  33,  Iron  rings — 31,  A 
small  bronze  axe — 34,  Iron  bracelet — 35,  Iron  hoop     ...        ...  291 

Nos.  7,  17,  31  and  32,  in  Museum  Schwab:  10,  Museum  at  Neu- 
chatel ;  all  the  rest  after  Voutjra  (B.  428),  or  in  his  Collection. 

92.  — No.  1,  Iron  chain  (pot-hanger)  —2  and  10,  Gold  coins — 3  to  9, 

and  11,  Coins  of  silver,  bronze,  and  potin — 12  (bronze),  13  and 
14  (bone),  Dice — 15,  Iron  ring  att«ached  -16,  Bronze  figure  — 

17,  Small  bronze  wheel,  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  money  - 

18,  Bronze  cup— 19,  Ijsirge  bronze  cauldron,  with  iron  rim  and 

handles — 20,  Iron  ladle — 21,  Bi*onze  object,  like  a  tobacco  pipe  295 

N<)i«.  1,  10,  i:»,  17,  11)  and  21.  after  Gross  (B.  44r))  ;  8,  after  Deaor 
(B.  9.-))  ;  12  to  14,  and  18,  from  Antiqvn,  1886  ;  the  rest  after  Vouga 
(B.  42S). 

LAKE  OF  PALADRU. 

93.  — N^o  1,  Half  of  a  bracelet  made  of  le^d — 2,  One  side  of  an  iron 

sheai-s — 3,  Iron  knife — 4,  Iron  spear-head — 5  and  6,  Horse  shoes 
— 7  and  8,  Iron  chains  and  staple —9,  Iron  key — 10,  Iron 
curry-comb — 11,  Iron  axe — 12,  Iron  spur — 13  and  16,  Wooden 
floats  -14  and  15,  Bone  counters — 17,  Wooden  mallet — 18,  and 
22  to  24,  Pottery    19,  Wooden  spoon — 20,  Piece  of  wood  like  a 
bobbin — 21,  Woodcin  comb  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  301 

All  after  Chantre  (B.  ll»3). 

MAESTRICHT. 

54^ — Hone  and  horn  weapons  after  Ubaghs  (B.  413)  ...        ...        ...  305 

For  sizes,  see  page  \M. 

WISMAR  AND  GAGELOW. 
96. — Nos.  1  and  10,  Flint  daggers — 2,  Flint  chisel  or  hatchet — 
3  and  6,  Polished  axes  of  flint — 4,  7,  16  and  17,  Perforated 
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THE 

Lake-Dwellings  of  Europe. 

SETTLEMENTS  IN  LAKE  ZtfRICH,  WESTERN  SWITZER- 
LAND AND  FRANCE. 

The  investigations  of  geologists  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  culminating  in  the  publication  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's 
"  Principles  of  Greology,"  not  only  upset  current  theories  regarding 
the  past  history  of  our  globe,  but  also  revolutionised  the  very 
formulai  on  which  these  theories  were  founded.  The  influence 
of  this  drastic  clearance  of  antiquated  machinery  in  geology 
soon  extended  to  the  collateral  sciences,  and  one  of  the  first  to 
benefit  from  the  improved  methods  was  archteology.  The  first 
great  application  of  scientific  methods  to  prehistoric  researches 
was  made  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  Scandinavian  savants, 
in  attempting  to  pry  into  the  early  history  of  their  people, 
found  so  little  reliable  information  in  their  sagas  and  other 
mythological  fables,  that  they  cast  them  altogether  aside  as 
useless  or  misleading.  Struck  with  the  elegance  and  beauty 
of  the  stone  weapons  and  implements  so  profusely  scattered 
over  the  land,  they  seized  the  idea,  occasionally  previously 
mooted  by  writers  in  other  countries,  but  hitherto  never 
seriously  considered,  that  there  was  a  time  when  people  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals,  and,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their,  social  industries,  had  to  depend  exclusively  on 
such  tools  as  could  be  manufactured  out  of  stone,  horn,  wood, 
etc.  To  this  idea  they  soon  afterwards  linked  another, 
which  experience  has  also  shown  to  be  founded  on  accurate 
observation,  viz.  that  their  earliest  metal  objects  were  made 
from  a  nearly  uniform  compound  of  copper  and  tin.  known  as 
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bronze.  Iron,  it  was  maintained,  was  not  known  in  the  country 
for  several  centuries  afterwards  ■  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
it  became  known,  it  gradually  superseded  bron^sc  in  the  manu- 
facture of  all  cutting  implements  and  weapons,  mi  account  of 
its  superior  qualities  for  such  purposes. 

These  simple  observations  in  the  liands  of  the  Scandinavian 
stuentista  suppliod  the  essential  elen^enta  of  a  new  system  of 
ch^isificationj  which  has  since  become  so  familiar  ivll  oyer  the 
world  as  the  three  ages  of  Stone,  Bronze  antl  Iron-  Its  adopti^^n 
by  Dr.  Thamsen^  in  1830,  as  the  basis  of  arranging  the  pre- 
historic materials  in  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  at 
Oopenlmgen,  and,  a  few  years  later,  in  the  Museums  of  Lund 
and  Stockholm,  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  prehistoric  archasology.  Other  nations  were  not  slow 
in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  northern  savants,  and  to 
such  au  extent  was  this  new  departure  carried  that  for  a  thne^ 
at  least,  all  antiquarian  objects  were  classified  as  belonging  to 
one  or  other  .of  the  so-called  ages,  on  the  mere  knowledge  of 
their  composition.  So  fascinating  was  the  sjiell  of  this  new 
doctrine,  that  it  was  some  time  before  even  experienced  archiuo- 
logists  could  see  the  fallacy  of  adhering  rigidly  to  such  a 
methtd  of  arranging  objects ;  as  it;  the  instant  a  bronze  or  an 
iron  implement  beciirae  known,  the  raanufactui^e  of  its  analogues 
in  the  inferior  materials  there  and  then  ceased  for  ever  While, 
therefore,  conceding  that  the  chronological  sequence  of  the 
three  ages,  as  determinotl  in  Scandinaviaj  is  generally  correct, 
and  hohis  good  also  for  European  countries,  T  consider  it  radically 
wrong  to  suppose  that  the  respective  epochs  indicated  by  these 
successive  stages  of  civilisation,  especially  in  districts  widely 
separated,  are  identical  in  point  of  time.  Many  local  circum- 
stances in  a  country,  such  as  the  poverty  of  the  people,  their 
isolation  and  distance  from  commercial  highways,  etc.,  have  often 
fio  contributed  to  the  persistency  of  customs  and  usages,  else- 
where become  obsolete  and  entirely  superseded,  that  a  chrono- 
logical comparison  of  its  progress  in  civilisation ^  as  deHned  by 
the  three  ages,  becomes  perplexing,  if  not  misleading,  when 
applied  to  other  countries.  The  question  resolves  itself,  there- 
fore, into  this :  that  each  well-defined  archa'ohjgical  or  gei>- 
graphical  ai*ea  must  ascertain  the  chronologicid  sequence  and 
duration  of  these  kigm  for  itself. 
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But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  system  when  applied  to 
the  elucidation  of  early  European  civilisation,  one  thing  is  certain — 
that  it  was  the  means  of  evoking  throughout  the  entire  world  an 
enormous  amount  of  interest  in  archaeological  pursuits.  Henceforth 
primeval  antiquities  of  every  description,  the  merest  "waifs  and 
strays  "  of  humanity,  things  which  previously  were  utterly  ignored, 
were  now  eagerly  collected,  described,  and  catalogued  ;  and  in 
every  centre  of  intelligence  societies  and  journals  were  founded  with 
the  express  object  of  following  up  the  new  found  trail  of  prehistoric 
man.  Since  then  the  problem  of  man's  place  in  nature  has  come 
largely  to  the  front,  and  now  appeals  for  its  solution  to  all  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  to  all  legitimate  processes  of  reasoning. 
Among  those  who  devoted  their  energies  to  the  study  and  eluci- 
dation of  the  archaeological  phase  of  this  problem  was  the  learned 
Ferdinand  Keller,  President  of  the  Antiquarian  Association  at 
Zurich,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  archaeological  discoveries  of  this  century — a  discovery 
which  in  its  consequential  results  is  unique  for  the  variety  and 
wealth  of  materials  with  which  it  has  illustrated  that  singular 
but  long  unknown  and  forgotten  phase  of  prehistoric  civilisation 
in  Europe,  which  found  its  outcome  in  the  habit  of  constructing 
dwellings  in  lakes,  marshes,  etc.  This  discovery  of  Dr.  Keller 
was  not  of  the  nature  of  a  lucky  tind,  but  was  the  result  of  a 
purely  mental  process  — a  spark  of  superior  intelligence — fostered, 
I  have  no  doubt,  by  his  knowledge  of  these  very  Scandinavian 
doctrines  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

In  countries  whose  lakes  and  rivers  are  fed  from  snow-clad 
mountains  and  glaciers,  it  is  observed  that  their  waters  iind  their 
greatest  diminution  in  winter,  when  a  portion  of  their  supply  is 
tempop^rily  suspended  in  the  form  of  ice.  This  phenomenon 
became  unusually  intensified  in  Switzerland  during  the  winter 
of  1853-4,  so  much  so,  that  the  level  of  its  lakes  had  sunk  lower 
than  had  ever  before  been  known.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  of  Ober-Meilen,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Zurich,  took 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  extend  their  vineyards,  by 
recovering  portions  of  the  exposed  shore,  which  they  enclosed 
with  stone  walls,  and  filled  in  the  space  with  mud,  so  as  to  bring 
its  surface  above  Xhe  ordinary  level  of  the  lake.  In  the  course 
of  these  operations  the  workmen  c.ime  upon  the  heads  of  wooden 
piles^around  which  were  portions  of  stags'  horns,  stone  hatchets 
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and  other  implements  (Pig.  1),  which  excited  some  curiosity 
among  theiu.  The  event,  however,  was  not  singular  in  the  dis- 
trict, as  objects  of  a  similar  character  were  on  several  occasions 
encountered  along  the  shore  of  the  lake;  and  even  in  this  same 
spot,  in  1829,  when  the  Httle  harbour  of  the  village  was  being 
deepened,  bits  of  rotten  piles,  as  well  as  implements  of  stone 
and  horn,  were  turned  up  among  the  dredged  stuff.  They  were 
not,  however,  deemed  of  sufficient  value  to  be  rescued  from  the 
mud,  so  that,  along  with  it,  they  were  carried  away  and  re- 
deposited  in  deep  water.  Also  at  Mannedorf,  a  village  a  few 
leagues  farther  up  the  lake,  during  the  winter  of  1843-4,  while 
its  harbour  was  being  enlarged,  similar  discoveries  were  made. 
A  few  of  the  relics  were  on  this  occasion  collected  and  sent  to 
the  Museum  at  Zurich,  where  they  are  still  to  be  seen.  Indeed, 
these,  and  other  recorded  instances  of  antiquarian  remains  being 
fished  ujD  or  dredged  from  the  Swiss  lakes,  are  by  no  means 
exceptional  events ;  but,  however  suggestive  they  may  now  appear, 
they  all  failed  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  their  beholders  that 
great  deduction  which  will  for  ever  associate  the  name  of  Keller 
with  the  lake-dwellings  of  Europe.  On  this  occasion  the  school- 
master of  the  village  of  Ober-Meilen,  Mr.  ^'Ej)pli,  whose  house 
was  close  by,  considered  the  find  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Antiquarian  Association  at 
Zurich,  which  h3  accordingly  did  in  the  month  of  January,  1854. 
Thus  it  was  that  Dr.  Keller  appeared  on  the  scene.  From  the  in- 
vestigations which  subsequently  ensued  the  following  general  facts 
were  ascertained. 

(a)  Composition  of  Lake-bed. — First,  or  uppennost,  there  was  a 
stratum  of  yellowish  mud,  from  1  to  2  feet  thick,  mixed  with 
rounded  pebbles,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  what  was  being 
deposited  in  the  shallow  indentations  of  the  lake  in  the  vicinity. 
Beneath  this  was  a  deposit  of  blackish  mud,  mixed  with  decayed 
organic  matter,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  2  to  2  J  feet,  in 
which  the  tops  of  the  piles  appeared  and  all  the  relics  were 
found.  The  third  stratum  was  in  composition  somewhat  similar 
to  the  fii-st,  and,  like  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  deeply 
jHjnetrating  piles,  was  devoid  of  antiquarian  remains. 

(/>)  Di>*positiini  of  the  Piles,  etc. — The  exact  dimensions  of  the 
area  occupied  by  the  piles  were  not  determined,  but  it  appeared 
to  be  considerable,  and  to  stretch  along  the  shore  within  a  few 
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fathoms  of  the  ordinary  water-mark.  The  piles  were  made  of 
ditterent  kinds  of  wood — oak,  beech,  birch,  and  fir  being  the 
most  prevalent  ^=and  they  varied  in  thickness  from  4  to  6  inches. 
Sometimes  entire  stems  were  used,  but  more  frequently  they  were 
split  into  halves  or  quarters.  They  were  about  1|  foot  apart,  and 
had  a  kind  of  systematic  arrangement  in  rows  parallel  to  the 
beach.  Some  piles  were  pulled  up,  and  their  tips  were  found  to 
have  been  pointed  by  blunt  tools,  the  cuts  of  which  were,  in  the 
estimation  of  experienced  carpenters  who  had  examined  them, 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  would  be  made  by  those  very 
stone  implements  collected  around  them. 

(c)  Relics. — The  relics  were  of  a  mixed  character,  and  included 
the  following : — Stone  celts  and  chisels,  some  of  them  being  still 
fixed  in  their  horn  handles  and  fastenings  (Pig.  1,  Nos.  3,  4,  H, 
and  15);  perforated  hammer-axes  (Nos.  8,  13,  and  17)^^  mealing- 
stones  and  polishers,  (No.  12);  various  implements  made  of  flint, 
as  scrapers,  flakes  (No.  l),..saws  (No.  2),  and  some  rude  arrow- 
points  (only  one  being  neatly  finished.  No.  16) ;  various  objects 
of  horn  and  bone  (Nos.  6  and  7) ;  also  some  wooden  clubs, 
fragments  of  pottery,  spindle- whorls  (No.  14),  shells  of  hazel- 
nuts, etc.  Among  the  relics  then  collected  were  a  bead  of  amber 
(No.  9)  and  a  bronze  armilla  (No.  10). 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  thus  brought  to  light, 
Dr.  Keller  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  piles  had  formerly 
supported  a  wooden  platform,  that  on  this  platform  huts  had  been 
ei^ected,  aiid  that,  after  these  had  been  inhabited  for  a  long 
period,  the  whole  structure  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

A  knowledge  of  these  discoveries  at  Ober-Meilen,  and  of  Dr. 
Kellers  opinion  in  regard  to  them,  soon  spread  amotig  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants,  the  immediate  result  of  which  was  /Sudden 
crop  of  lacustrine  explorers^  who  carried  on  a  vigorou^"  search 
for  similar  remains  in  thisAnnd  the  adjacent  lakes.  ^For  their 
guidance  were  requisitioned  all  sorts  of  traditions,  stories  of  sub- 
merged cities,  of  which  many  abounded,  recollections  of  the 
occasional  finding  of  implements  and  weapons  of  unusual  types, 
etc^;  but  of  greatest^ service  was  the  local  knowledge  of  fishermen, 
who,  from  practical  experiences  of  disasters  to  their  nets  and 
fishing  gear,  could  at  once  point  out  numberless  localities  where 
large  fields  of  submerged  piling  were  to  be  found.^Jn  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  the  celebrated  station  known  as  the  Steinberg, 
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at  Nidau,  in  Lake  Bienne,  was  discovered,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  stations  in  the  lakes  of  Bienne,  NeuchA.tel,  and  Geneva ;  so 
that  before  an  illustrated  account  of  the  Ober-Meilen  discovery 
could  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Zurich  Dr.  Keller  had  important  materials  of  a  similar  character 
from  other  localities  to  record.  This  report,  entitled  "  Die  Keltischen 
Pfahlbauten  in  den  Schweizerscen,"  appeared  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1S54,  and  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  archieologists 
in  all  countries.  Since  then  lacustrine  invostifj^ations  in  search  of 
lake  dwellings  have  been  incessantly  carried  on,  not  only  in 
Switzerland,  but  in  many  other  countries  in  Europe,  with  the 
result  that  each  year  has  seen  an  increase  in  their  number,  as 
well  as  a  corresponding  enhancement  of  the  archajological  value 
of  the  materials  so  discovered. 

Prominent  among  the  early  investigators  whose  names  have 
a  claim  to  be  associated  with  this  great  discovery  which  has  so 
popularised  the  name  of  the  Zurich  antiquary  were  Colonel 
Schwab,  of  Bienne,  whose  splendid  collection  of  lake-dwelling 
antiquities  now  adorns  his  native  town ;  Professor  Desor,  author 
of  the  admirable  little  treatise  Les  Palatittes,  ou  Constructions 
lacustros  du  lac  de  Neuchatel,"  and  other  works ;  and  Professor 
Troy  on  of  Lausanne,  whose  work,  "  Habitations  lacustres  des  temps 
anciens  et  modemes,"  is  so  well  known.  But  foremost  amon^ 
them  all  stood  Keller  himself,  who  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  the  demands  of  fresh  discoveries,  issued  systematic  reports  of 
the  Pfahlbauten,  of  which  no  fewer  than  six  had  appeared  previous 
to  the  year  1866.  In '  that  year  was  published  the  English 
edition  of  Kellers  reports,  arranged  and  translated  by  Mr.  Jjce. 
It  is  needless  to  pursue  here  any  further  in  historical  order  the 
various  means,  whether  as  publications  or  investigations,  by 
which  Keller's  discovery  was  being  pursued,  as  they  come  to  be 
dealt  with  elsewhere.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  witliin  a  few  years 
of  its  publicity,  the  existence  of  lacustrine  villages  all  over 
Central  Europe  in  prehistoric  times  was  fully  established. 

From  these  remarks  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  work 
before  us  in  these  lectures.  It  contemplates  a  critical  and 
summary  review  of  the  principal  results  of  the  investigations  of 
the  lake-dwellings  of  Europe  during  the  last  half-century.  This 
embraces  a  large  geographical  area,  extending,  roughly,  from 
Ireland  to  Bulgaria,  and  from  Venice  on  the  Adriatic  to  the 
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shores  of  the  Baltic.  Of  the  very  numerous  research es  to  which 
I  shall  have  to  refer,  some  were  conducted  by  private  mdi- 
viduals,  others  by  public  or  scientific  bodies,  but  aU  presumably 
more  or  less  qualiried  to  give  a  correct  report  of  the  facts.  The 
records  of  successive  discoveries  have  been  generally  published 
in  the  proceedings  of  local  societies,  but  Boinetiines  in  separate 
monographs  of  extremely  limited  circulation.  As  to  the_ 
antiqinties,  some  have  found  their  way  to  dealers,  and 
have  disappeared  to  foreign  lands.  A  large  proportion,  however,, 
have  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  respective  districts  or 
countries  in  which  they  were  found,  and  are  now  located  in 
public  museums  or  private  collections,  where,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  intelHgeutly  arranged  and  duly  labelled.  In  conducting  you, 
as  it  were,  over  this  wide  areii,  amidst  such  diversified  materials, 
I  shall  bo  guided,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  geographical  con- 
venience, even  at  the  expense  of  historical  sequence :  and  in 
discussing  tj^pical  finds  I  shall,  as  far  as  this  may  bo  practicable, 
make  use  of  diagrairtmatic  and  pictorial  illustrations,  behoA^g  that 
even  a  poor  illustration  often  conveys  more  information  than  the 
most  accurate  description. 

LAKE  ZURICH. 

Further  discoveries  in  Lake  Ziirit*h  were  not  siHjedily 
cftbcled  as  iu  some  of  the  i^ther  Swiss  lakes,  and  for  a  few  years 
theintertjst  in  this  subject  was  transferred  to  more  distant  localities. 
In  the  following  year,  1855,  Colonel  Schwab  visited  Zurich  and 
made  further  researches  at  Mannedorf  and  Ober-Meilen,  Froni  the 
latter  he  succeeded  in  seeuritig  a  considerable  number  of  objects, 
especially  stone  hatchets,  some  of  which  were  made  of  nephrite, 
and  a  bronze  celt  of  the  flat  type  (Fig,  1,  Ifo,  5). 

In  1858,  in  the  course  of  some  dredging  operations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deepening  the  mouth  of  the  Limmat,  fragments  of  pi ittery^ 
bits  of  piles,  and  some  peculiar  boaius  having  one  or  two  square- 
cnt  holes  (Fig  2,  Nos.  13  and  14)  were  dredged  up.^  Dr.  Keller 
recognised  hero  the  site  of  a  Pfahlbau  which  extended  both 
under  the  little  island  called  Bauschanzc  and  outwards  towards 
the  lake.    (B.  22  and  :\m.) 

Two  other  localities  near  the  outlet  known  be  the  '*  Kleiner 
Hafner'*  and  ''Grosser  Hafner"  were  also  proved  t^  have  been 
stations.    The  fonoer  was  opposite  the  north  end  of  the  Tonhalle, 
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and  about  150  yards  distant  from  the  original  shore.  It  occupied  a 
circular  area  of  about  1 J  acre  in  extent  and,  when  the  water  was  low, 
its  surface  was  only  some  3  feet  submerged.  The  Grosser  Hafner 
was  farther  off  in  the  lake,  and  its  area  was  considerably  larger 
t^n  that  of  the  Kleiner  Hafner.  On  a  clear  day  in  both  these 
localities  stones  and  the  tops  of  piles  could  be  seen.  Another 


locality  known  to  Dr.  Keller  at  this  early  period  was  about  two 
miles  from  Zurich,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  and  just 
opposite  the  steamboat  pier  at  Wollishofen.  Here  the  lake-bed 
consisted  of  a  deposit  of  fine  mud,  and  owing  to  the  constant 
commotion  made  by  the  steamers  in  passing  to  and  fro  the 
d£bris  of  the  lake-dwelling  had  been  greatly  covered  up.  (B.  386.) 

,As  the  Kleiner  Hafner  lay  directly  along  the  course  followed 
by.  the^teamers,  and  greatly  obstructed  their  passage,  the  authori- 
ties, m  1867,  resolved  to  have  the  obstruction  removed  altogether. 
For  this  purpose  a  dredging  machine  was  used,  by  means  of 
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which  a  segment  several  feet  thick  was  removed  from  its  surface. 
During  this  operation  the  same  kind  of  perforated  beams  whicli 
had  already  attracted  attention  at  the  Bansclianze  were  turned 
up  among  the  stuff,  together  with  numerous  objects  of  flint,  stone, 
bene,  etc.,  suuilar  to  those  at  Ober-Meilen  (Fig,  2,  Nos.  9  to  17). 
In  addition  to  them,  however,  there  were  bronze  axes  of  the 
winged  type,  some  spoon-shapod  crucibles,  large  clay  rings  and 
fragments  of  pottery  of  an  unusually  fine  kind  (Pig.  2,  Nos.  1  to  8). 
But,  what  was  considered  still  more  strange,  tliero  were  among  . 
these  relics  some  iron  weapons  and  Roman  tites. 

Hithertfl  there  was  little  or  nothing  done  to  the  Orosscr 
Hafner,  and  the  "  Hauuiessergrund "  at  Wollishofen.  and  so  the 
surmises  of  Dr.  Keller  regarding  them  might  have  died  with 
h\m  hail  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  people 
of  Zurich  to  have  their  beautiful  environments  made  still  more 
attractive  by  art.  These  extensive  alterations,  l>egun  some  six 
years  ago,  and  scarcely  yet  completed,  have  so  entirely  cliangcd 
the  aspect  of  the  shore  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
ontlot,  that  visitors  whose  recollection  of  the  town  dates  farther 
back  than  these  transformations,  will  hardly  recognise  the  locality. 
A  splendid  bridge  now  spans  the  opening  of  the  Limmat,  and  on 
both  sides  of  it  arc  elegant  promenades,  gardens,  and  ornamental 
qnaySj  which  occupy  what  tvas  formerly  part  of  the  lake.  The 
tilling  up  of  such  a  great  area  of  lake-buttoui  involvetl  the  use 
of  dredgers,  which,  with  revolving  bucket-s,  raised  stuff'  from  the 
most  convenient  shallows  along  the  shore,  and  having  dropped 
it  into  boati^,  it  was  then  transported  to  its  final  destinntioti. 
Among  the  localities  selected  for  these  operations  were  the 
Grosser  Eafner  and  the  outskirts  of  the  Bausehnnzo.  The  rich 
loamy  dejR>sits  of  the  Haumessergrund  at  Wollishofen  were  also 
found  suitable  for  mixing  with  the  gravel  and  for  forming  a 
good  soil  for  the  Honil  and  horticultural  gardens  which  now  form 
such  a  conspicuous  ornament  to  the  fashionable  walks  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lake* 

The  i  iri>sser  Hafner  *  supplied  a  wonderful  medley  of  anti- 
quarian object^i,  apparently  of  all  ages- — stoue  liatehets  (one  of 
which  wius  10  inches  long),  horn  handles,  bono  implements,  etc 
Among  bronze  objects  wore:  hatcheU  of  the  winged  typo,  chisels, 
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_Bickles,  knives  (some  ornamented  with  half-circles,  points^  and 
lines  (Fig.  2,  Noa  30  and  36) ;  pins  with  lai^e  heads,  oval  or 
roun3*"  and  sametimes  perforated  and  variously  oniamented 
(Nos.  24,  25,  and  26);  ami-rings,  both  closed  and  open,  and  orna-^ 
men  ted  with  engraved  lines,  dots,  etc.  (Nos.  18  and  28") ;  a  few 
^irah?  (No,  34),  small  rings  and  pendants  (Noa.  19  and  2t); 
two.  soM  rings  attached  by  a  band  (No.  29);  a  group  of  four 
rings — ono  being  larger,  on  which  the  other  three  were  hung 
(No.  20);  a  pin-like  object,  15i  inches  long,  with  a  handle  hke 
that  of  a  sword  (No,  32);  lance-heails,  some  of  which  were 
omanicnted ;  a  few  small  beads  of  amber.  Among  the  fragments 
of  pottery  were  two  vessels  complete  with  round  bases  (No.  31), 
and  part  of  a  moon-shaped  crescent,  rudely  ornamented  witk 
depressions  like  fingcr-marka 

^Here,  again,  as  in  the  Kleiner  Hafher,  objects  apparently  of  a 
later  date  were  found,  among  which  were  lloman  tiles,  pottery  of 
the  kind  knowii  as  terra  mgllkita,  and  an  iron  spear-head  ;  also  up- 
wards of  16  coins  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  Tiberias  and  Vespasian. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  at  the  Bauschan^e,  while  objects  of  the 
stone  age  were  very  numerous,  there  were  scarcely  any  of  bronze. 
Most  of  the  oltjects  collected  on  this  station  were  dispersed ;  but 
among  the  few  that  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  anti(iuaries 
are  some  remarkable  implements  of  horn,  like  picks^  saidijp  be 
fietd-hoes  (Nos,  21  and  22).  One  of  those  is  14i  inches  long, 
pohited  at  one  end  and  chisel -shaped  at  tlie  other.  Another 
(10  J  inches  long)  is  also  pointed  at  one  end,  but  forked  at  the 
other.  Both  are  j^erforated  with  an  oval  hole  for  the  uisertion 
of  a  wooden  bandle  * 

WoLiJSUOFEN. — The  greatest  of  all  the  finds  in  Lake  Zurich 
was  that  at  WoUlshofen.  (B,  448,  449a,  and  462.)  Here,  ftgain^ 
the  dreclging  machines  brought  up  a  largo  quantity  of  wood, 
among  which  were  some  of  those  peculiar  oak  beams  with  scpi are- 
cut  holes,  already  noticed  (Fig*  2,  Nos.  VI  and  14).  The  wood 
was  of  various  kinds,  and  so  abundant  that  the  poorer  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  it  for  firewood.  Althongh  the 
antiquities  of  the  stone  ago  were  numerous,  the  great  feature  of 
this  station  is  that  it  belonged  to,  or  at  least  existed  during, 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  bronze  age.  Notwithstanding 
pilfering,  and  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  smaller  objeets,  the 

•  Aftfitpm,  \m'A,  61, 
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collection,  as  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Zurich,  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  series  of 
lake-dwelling  researches.  Among  the  more  remarkable  objects 
were  the  following: — 

Weapons. — Four  bronze  swords,  one  only  of  which  is  complete 
(Fig.  3,  No.  1);  its  entire  length  is  28  J  inches,  including  the 
handle,  which  is  also  of  bronze  (barely  4  inches  long),  and  to 
which  the  blade  is  attached  by  two  rivets ;  another  (No.  2), 
which  is  defective  both  in  the  blade  and  handle,  is  of  a  different 
type,  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  handle,  which  was 
intended  to  have  bone  or  wooden  plates  fastened  with  rivets  to 
the  remaining  bronze  portion;  it  is  ornamented  with  a  combi- 
nation of  circles  or  semicircles,  in  incised  lines  or  dots.  Three 
daggers,  two  of  which  have  rivet-holes,  and  the  third  has 
what  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  tang.  Eleven  arrow-heads 
of  bronze,  and  several  of  flint  and  bone.  Of  the  fonner,  two 
only  have  sockets  (Nos.  4  and  14),  the  others  being  imitations 
of  the  ordinary  flint  forms  (Nos.  3  and  5).  Lance-heads  were  in 
much  larger  numbers  than  either  the  swords  or  daggers;  they 
are  mostly  socketed,  with  side  rivet-holes  for  fixing  the  handle ; 
they  vary  in  length  from  3  J  to  8  inches,  and  are  sometimes 
ornamented,  as  shown  in  No.  7,  and  only  two  had  tangs.  Portions 
of  wood  are  supposed  to  be  fragments  of  bows. 

Industrial  Implements  and  Oi'Tiaynents. — The  stone  hatchets 
are  exceedingly  well-made,  and  appear  to  have  been  partly  sawn 
from  water-worn  boulders  of  serpentine  and  hornstone.  None 
were  of  nephrite  or  jculeite ;  a  few  of  horn  have  been  noted  (Pig.  185, 
No.  15).  The  bronze  hatchets  (Pig.  4,  Nos.  16,  20,  and  25)  were 
numerous,  the  greatest  number  having  four  wings  and  sometimes 
a  loop  at  the  side ;  the  direction  of  the  cutting  edge  is  generally 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  wings,  but  in  a  few  instances 
parallel  to  it  (as  in  No.  16);  at  the  top  of  the  hatchet  there  is 
a  hole  or  small  recess.  Of  the  flat  kind  there  were  a  few,  one 
of  which  is  here  figured  (No.  25).  Two  small  ones  are  of  copper 
(Pig.  3,  No.  17).  The  knives  are  mostly  ornamented  with  nm- 
ning  patterns  or  circles  or  semicircles  in  dots  or  lines,  and  the 
blades  are  all  more  or  less  curved  (Pig.  4,  Nos.  11  to  15);  the 
handles  were  sometimes  solid  and  of  a  piece  with  the  blade,  but 
more  frequently  they  were  of  horn  or  wood,  and  attached  by 
tangs  or  rivets.    It  is  rather  remarkable  that  amongst  the  large 
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number  of  knives  collected  at  Wollishofen  there  is  not  one  of  the 
socketed  kind,  whichj  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  are  so  frequently 
met  with  in  Lake  Bourget  and  some  stations  in  western  Switzerland 
Some  sicklea  of  the  usual  type,  fish-hooks,  and  a  few  of  the 
socketed  razor  knives.  Of  bronze  hannnei-s  there  are  six,  all  of 
which  aitj  socketed  and  either  round  or  rectangular  in  shape 
(Fig,  4,  Nos.  8  and  18).  The  round  one.  No.  8,  is  onmTnented 
with  a  series  of  circular  grooves,  and  has  a  socket  If  inches 
deep;  it  weighs  490  grs. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  chisels  and  gouges  (Fig.  4, 
Nos,  1  to  7),  small  tubes,  broad-headed  nails  and  studs.  One 
bronze  punch  is  bifurcated  {Antiqua,  1886,  PI.  v.  Fig.  8). 
An  elegant  vase  of  solid  bronze  (Pig.  3,  Xo.  22),  and  frag- 
ments of  large  situlfe,  made  of  thin  bronze  plates  riveted 
(Fig.  4,  Nos.  17  and  22).  One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
is  that  represented  on  Fig.  4,  No.  21,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
an  anvil.  Several  long  pins  with  sword-like  handles,  similar  to 
one  found  on  the  Grosser  Hafner  (Fig.  4,  Nos.  9  and  10). 
Bronze  hair*pins  were  so  numerous  that  they  are  to  be  counted 
by  hundreds  in  the  Museum  (Fig.  3,  Nos,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  19 
and  23  to  2ij).  One  bronsje  comb  and  one  bronze  tibula  (Figp  3, 
Nos.  iti  and  20).  Brticelets  are  well  represented,  both  cb^sed 
and  open ;  they  are  either  flat  or  in  solid  mass  (Fig.  3,  No.  13), 
and  generally  ornamented ;  one  (No,  15).  open  at  the  ends,  ie 
made  of  two  stout  wires,  on©  of  which  is  spirally  grooved,  and 
the  other  plain  ;  these  wires  are  united  at  the  ends  by  a  tin 
pin,  which  passes  through  a  loop  fonned  by  the  recoil  of  the 
ends  of  the  wu'es.  A  large  hollow  ring  (three  inches  internal, 
and  rather  more  than  four  inches  external  diameter)  is  highly 
ornamented,  (Sec  Fig.  188,  No.  2.)  Finger^rings  (Fig.  3,  Na  28), 
pendants  (Nos.  29,  3:J,  and  31),  buttons  (No,  21),  studs  (No,  27)» 
a  so-called  porttttuninnk,  for  ring  money  (No.  33),  portions  of 
girdles  (Fig,  4,  No.  ld\  There  are  also  one  ringlet  of  gold  and 
three  beads,  one  of  amber  and  two  of  glass.  Amongst  the  nonde- 
script objects  arc  several  small  wheels — throe  of  pottery  (Kg.  5, 
No,  G),  live  of  bronze  (Fig»  3,  Nos.  12  and  1^^),  and  two  of  tin  (No. 
32) — ^a  leaden  weight,  which  has  a  high  loop  of  bronze  (Fig.  4^ 
No,  23)^  An  object  of  the  same  kind  (No.  24),  with  t  wo  loops,  was 
foimd  at  Onnena  Besides  the  two  copper  celts  (Fig,  3p  No.  17) 
there  were  two  small  copper  awls  and  several  bits  of  this  metal. 
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Pottery. — The  pottery  at  Wollishofen  shows  vessels  made  of 
two  kimls*  of  paste,  one  fine,  and  the  other  coarse  eontiiining  a 


Fig,  5.^WQLUaHorKN.    All  ^  neol  size. 


inixtiire  of  rough  sand.  The  ve??sels  varied  much  in  size,  the 
smallest  being  oidy  about  one  inch  in  diainetcr,  and  the  larger 
ones,  juflging  fmtn  the  curve  of  the  fmgnients,  rangefl  Jrorn 
sixteen  to  twenty -seven  inches  in  diameter.  They  had  no  glnze, 
c 
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nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  wheel  was  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture, although  some  are  very  symmetrically  shaped.  No  quartz 
or  sand  was  mixed  with  the  tine  paste,  of  which  the  more  orna- 
mental vessels  were  made  (Fig.  6  Nos.  1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 11,  and  12).  Some 
had  a  conical-shaped  base,  and  could  only  be  made  to  sit  in  soft 
material,  such  as  sand,  or  by  means  of  a  ring,  like  those  figured  from 
the  Kleiner  and  Grosser  Hafner.  One  small  vessel  was  trilocular, 
havin;;  its  three  chambers  or  bowls  attached  to  one  common  base. 
Some  very  flat  vessels  were  found,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  lids  (¥ig.  6,  No.  7).  Spindle  whorls  of  burnt  clay  variously 
ornamented  (Fig.  6,  Nos.  18  to  20),  and  some  other  objects  like 
modern  thread  pirns  (Nos.  5  and  10)  are  in  abundance.  Portions 
of  six  crescents  are  all  dift'erently  ornamented.  Some  now  in  the 
Museum  have  been  restored,  so  as  to  show  their  original  form  and 
ornamentation,  and  it  is  from  one  of  these  that  the  illustration 
here  given  was  taken  (Fig.  6,  No.  8).  Some  dishes  took  the 
forms  of  animals,  as  in  No.  4,  and  were  probably  used,  as  lamps. 

Among  other  objects  may  be  mentioned  some  bits  of  red 
stone,  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  paint ;  foundry  materials, 
as  moulds  and  bronze  dross ;  portion  of  a  dug-out  canoe ; 
various  bits  of  sawn  and  cut  horn ;  etc. 

Human  RemaiiiH. — The  only  portion  of  a  human  skeleton 
was  a  skull,  which,  according  to  Dr.  KoUmann,  is  of  the  meso- 
cephalic  type.     (B.  420,  p.  90.) 

Organic  Remains. — Wheat,  millet,  hazel-nuts,  and  crab-apples, 
were  identified. 

Mannedokf. — I  have  already  incidentally  referred  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  site  of  a  lake-dwelling  at  Mannedorf  before  1854, 
when  such  anticjuities  were  not  imderstood  (page  4).  In  1866, 
however,  a  portion  of  lake -bottom  close  to  where  these  early 
discoveries  were  made,  measuring  about  eighty  feet  by  thirty, 
was  deepened  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  steamers,  when  further 
evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  this  settlement  was  disclosed.  The 
piles  were  so  closely  set  that  there  was  hardly  the  breadth  of  a 
pile  between  them.  The  objects  collected  Were  very  similar  to 
those  already  described  from  Ober-Meilen,  among  which  was 
a  spoon-like  crucible  like  those  from  Robenhausen.  (B.  126,  p. 
263.)  The  discovery  of  a  second  station  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Surenbach,  between  Mannedorf  and  Uetikon,  was  noticed  by  Dr. 
Keller  in  his  second  report.    (B.  22,  p.  121.) 
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Uetikon. — Remains  of  another  station  are  to  be  found  close 
by  the  landing  stage  at  Uetikon,  from  which  on  several  occasions 
antiquities  of  the  Stone  Age  were  picked  up.  More  decided 
indications  of  the  character  of  this  settlement  were,  however, 
revealed  in  1886,  in  consequence  of  some  dredging  operations 
that  were  carried  on.  On  this  occasion  were  found  not  only 
piles,  bones  of  various  animals,  as  stag,  ox,  and  pig,  fragments 
of  pottery,  stjne  hatchets,  and  flint  implements — the  usual  relics 
of  the  Stone  Age — but  also  a  few  bronze  rings  and  hair-pins.  (B. 
402,  p.  17.) 

In  the  Zurich  Museum  may  be  seen  a  considerable  number 
of  the  relics  from  this  station,  among  which  are  twenty-three 
stone  celts  (one  being  still  in  its  horn  fastening),  live  flint  saws 
or  scrapers,  four  pointers  of  horn,  and  a  semi-globular  spindle- 
whorl. 

Erlenbach. — Near  Erlenbach  were  two  settlements,  one  at 
Winkel,  a  few  minutes'  walk  above  the  village ;  and  the  other  at 
Wyden,  about  an  equal  distance  below  it  In  188G  the  usual 
indications  of  the  JPfahlbau  settlements,  such  as  piles  and  various 
industrial  relics,  were  found  in  the  course  of  some  dredging 
operations,  but  the  objects  were  mostly  dispersed.  (B.  462,  and 
420a,  p.  73.) 

Letten. — In  1877,  while  digging  a  canal  in  connection  with 
the  Ziirich  waterworks,  some  remarkable  antiquities  of  bronze 
and  iron  were  dug  up,  which  Dr.  Keller  describes  in  the  eighth 
report  of  the  lake-dwellings.  They  were  found  in  a  portion  of 
the  cutting  extending  some  eight  hundred  yards  in  length  at  a 
place  called  Letten,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Limmat,  nearly 
opposite  to  where  the  Zihl  joins  it  The  objects  lay  in  a  tine 
mud  deposited  by  the  river,  and  underneath  a  bed  of  gravel  of 
the  same  origin.  Dr.  Keller  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  Lettenfunde  "  belonged  to  a  settlement  analogous  to,  and  probably 
contemporary  with,  the  later  Pfahlbauten,  with  the  relics  from 
which  they  in  many  respects  agree.  A  careful  inspection  of  the 
Letten  reUcs — which  include  two  swords,  one  or  two  spear-heads, 
a  variety  of  winged  celts,  a  couple  of  sickles  with  raised  buttons, 
knives,  a  great  number  of  hair-pins  of  diversified  fonns,  an  in- 
volved ring-ornament,  etc.,  all  of  bronze — ^shows  that  they  are  of 
a  more  recent  period  than  the  lake-dwellings.  Among  the  bronze 
celts  are  forms  (as  for  example  that  in  Fig.  3,  Xo.  35)  which  have 
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never  been  found  in  the  true  relic  bed  of  a  lake-dwelling;  and 
besides  there  are  other  objects,  such  as  a  fibula,  and  a  piece  of 
iron  partly  fashioned,  probably  intended  for  a  sword,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  La  Tene  period.  (See  Fig.  87,  No.  6.)  While 
deepening  the  bed  of  the  Linunat  similar  objects,  as  well  as 
those  of  preceding  and  succeeding  ages  (Roman),  have  been  fre- 
quently found.  The  Letten  objects  correspond  more  with  the 
pre-Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  Nidau-Biiren  Canal  and  in 
some  of  the  later  tumuli,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  link 
together  the  products  of  two  very  dift'erent  civilisations,  viz.  the 
bronze  age  of  the  lake-dwellings,  and  the  subsequent  iron  age, 
so  characteristic  in  La  Tene. 

For  the  relative  positions  of  these  stations  see  Sketch  Map, 
page  9. 

LAKE  OF  BIENNE. 

Investigations  in  the  Jura  Lakes,  and  Archaeological 
Result  of  the  "Correction  des  Eaux  du  Jura.' — At  a  short 
distance  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  l^ienne,  near  where  the 
Zihl  by  several  mouths  found  its  fonner  exit,  there  exists,  or 
rather  formerly  existed,  a  stony  elevation,  covering  an  ai*ea  of 
some  three  acres,  which  rose  gradually  from  a  depth  of  about 
20  feet  to  within  7  or  8  of  the  surface.  This  curious  caim-liko 
structure,  being  in  marked  contrast  with  the  surrounding  lake 
sediments  which  here  consist  chiefly  of  fine  mud,  was  well-known 
to  the  Hshenuen  as  the  "  Steinberg,"  i.e.  stone  hillock.  Among 
these  stones  were  many  projecting  heads  of  piles  which,  to  prevent 
injury  to  their  net>s,  the  fishermen  were  in  the  habit  from  time 
to  time  of  pulling  out.  Moreover,  at  various  times,  on  or  near 
this  Steinberg,  Roman  tiles  and  some  fantastically  shaped  objects 
covered  with  chalky  concretions  were  picked  up,  which  fostered 
a  vague  opinion  that  it  was  the  foundation  of  a  Roman  fortress 
or  lighthouse. 

In  1854  Colonel  Schwab  and  Mr.  Miiller  of  Nidau  made  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  Steinberg,  the  result  of  which  was 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  site  of  a  lake-village  which 
had  been  erected  over  the  piles,  the  stumps  of  which  then  only 
were  detected  among  the  stones.  These  stones  were  of  a  pretty 
uniform  size,  not  too  large  to  be  transported  reiulily  by  human 
hands,  and  in  material  they  were  exactly  similar  to  those  scattered 
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among  the  glacial  ddbris  on  the  neighbouring  slopes.  Interspersed 
in  this  cairn  were,  not  only  the  upright  piles  of  round  or  split 
stems,  singly  and  in  groups,  but  also  transverse  beams,  which 
had  evidently  not  fallen  at  random  but  had  been  intentionally 
placed  and  jammed  between  the  uprights  to  keep  them  more 
firmly  in  position.  The  strange-looking  objects  turned  out  to 
be  bronze  implements  encrusted  with  such  a  coating  of  lime 
that  their  metallic  nature  had  been  eftectually  concealed.  The 
station  quickly  proved  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  antiquities  of 
new  and  varied  forms.  Not  only  the  usual  objects  of  the  Stone 
Age,  but  even  implements  of  iron  and  fragments  of  pottery  of 
unusual  elegance  were  fished  up. 

This  discovery  was  greatly  talked  of  in  the  district,  and  led 
to  such  a  lively  search  for  the  sites  of  lacustrine  abodes  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  some  half-dozen  stations  were 
identified  in  the  Lake  of  Biennc  alone,  not  to  mention  a  nuieh 
larger  number  in  the  adjacent  lakes.  Notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  these  lacustrine  investigations  were  conducted, 
as  dredging  or  digging  under  several  feet  of  water  was  both 
laborious  and  expensive,  the  number  of  objects  collected  by  the 
Swiss  antiquaries  in  those  early  years  is  astonishingly  great,  as 
evidence  of  which  I  have  only  to  point  to  the  collections  of  Col. 
Schwab  and  Professor  Desor. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  antiquarian  remains  owe  their  dis- 
covery to  the  mere  accident  of  agricultural  operations,  peat- 
cutting,  drainage,  etc.  Such  operations  are,  however,  usually  con- 
fined to  small  lakes  and  bogs.  The  idea  of  partially  lowering  the 
surface  of  the  extensive  sheets  of  water  in  the  Jura  valley,  com- 
prising the  lakes  of  Bienne,  Neuchatel,  and  Morat,  was  too 
chimerical  to  be  ever  entertained  in  the  interests  of  archaeology. 
But  what  was  inconceivable  and  utterly  beyond  hope  from  this 
point  of  view,  became,  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  not  only  a 
practical  problem,  but  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  Between 
the  lakes  of  Bienne,  Neuchatel,  and  Morat,  there  stretches  a  vast 
mossy  district  known  as  the  "  Gross  Moos,"  through  which  the 
combined  surplus  water  of  the  two  latter  lakes  finds  its  way  to 
the  former.  From  the  north  end  of  Lake  Bienne  the  surplus 
water  again  emerges,  and  is  conveyed  by  the  Zihl  or  Lower  Thielle 
in  a  sluggish  channel  for  some  miles  farther  down  the  valley, 
where,  before  the  Correction  des  Eaux  du  Jura,  it  united  with  the 
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Aar.  As  the  surface  of  these  lakes  is  nearly  on  the  same  level, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  early  prehistoric  times  their 
waters  formed  one  united  sheet,  which  in  the  course  of  ages 
became  separated  into  three  lakes  by  the  interposition  of  the  sedi- 
mentary and  peaty  deposits  now  forming  the  Gross  Moos.  Their 
connecting  channels,  the  Broye  and  the  Upper  Thielle,  owing  to 
the  sluggishness  of  the  flow,  became  gradually  raised  by  the 
constant  deposition  of  mud,  thus  proportionately  raising  the  level 
of  the  confined  waters,  and  consequently  rendering  the  surround- 
ing lands  more  and  more  liable  to  submergence.  Also,  the  river 
Aar,  though  passing  quite  in  the  vicinit}'^  of  the  lake  of  Bienne, 
went  a  long  way  beyond  it  before  joining  with  the  Zihl,  and  often 
caused  great  havoc  by  flooding  the  richly-cultivated  lands  of  the 
lower  grounds. 

To  remedy  these  defects  the  Swiss  Government  entered  on 
the  gigantic  project  of  rectifying  and  deepening  the  entire 
waterway  from  the  junction  of  the  Lower  Thielle  with  the  Aar 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Broye  in  Lake  Morat.  The  scheme  also 
included  the  cutting  of  a  new  channel  for  the  Aar,  by  means 
of  which  it  would  be  entirely  diverted  from  its  old  course,  and 
mado  to  debouch  into  Lake  Bienne  by  a  straight  and  much 
shorter  route.    (Sec  Sketch  Map,  page  2:],) 

The  hydrographical  result  of  these  works  (which  were  begun 
in  1868,  and  only  completed  a  few  years  ago)  was  to  lower  the 
surface  of  these  lakes  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  feet.  In  the 
winter  of  1871-2  the  operations  began  to  tell  on  Lake  Bienne, 
but  it  was  some  years  later  before  the  others  became  sensibly 
affected.  When,  however,  the  works  were  completed,  the  per- 
manent effect  on  these  lakes,  especially  on  Lake  NeuchStel,  was 
very  marked — harbours,  jetties,  and  extensive  tracts  of  shore-land 
being  left  high  and  dry  by  the  subsiding  waters.  This  was  the 
harvest-time  of  archjeology.  Many  of  the  lacustrine  abodes 
became  dry  land,  and  were  visited  by  crowds  of  eager  searchers ; 
even  fishermen  forsook  their  normal  avocations,  finding  it  more 
profitable  to  fish  for  pre-historic  relics.  Government  at  last 
interfered  with  this  indiscriminate  "howking,"  and  passed  a  law 
restricting  the  privilege  of  excavating  to  the  authorities  of  the 
respective  Cantons  on  whose  territories  the  stations  happened 
to  be.  Thus  the  "  Correction  des  Eaux  du  Jura,"  as  the  under- 
taking was  called,  greatly  facilitated   the  investigations  of  the 
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Swiss  lake-dwellings,  and  contributed  enormously  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  culture  and  civilisation  of  their  inhabitants. 

In  the  following  descriptive  not^s  of  the  stations  in  Ijake 
Bienne  I  follow  simply  the  order  of  their  distribution  along  its 
shore,  making,  as  it  were,  a  circular  tour  of  the  lake,  beginning 
at  Nidau,  and  passing  along  its  southern  shore,  then  round  to 
the  other  side,  until  we  come  back  to  our  starting-point 

Nidau-Steinberg. — This  station  was  so  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  Colonel  Schwab  and  his  assistants  that  little  remained 
to  be  done  after  the  lowering  of  the  water.  The  objects 
collected  are  both  numerous  and  varied,  and  being  among  the 
earlier  of  the  kind  brought  to  light  from  the  lake-dwellings,  they 
have  been  fully  illustrated  by  Dr.  Keller.  (B.  15  and  22.)  Among 
them  were  some  heavy  stone  weights,  some  perforated,  and  some 
with  an  iron  hoop ;  discoidal  stones,  with  a  marginal  groove ;  a 
variety  of  corn  crushers,  polishers,  and  hammer-stones,  etc. 

Bronze. — Sickles  and  axes,  both  socketed  and  winged,  generally 
with  a  side  loop,  but  without  a  notch  at  the  top.  Knives  were 
numerous,  and  some  were  ornamented  with  flowing  lines  and 
semicircles  ;  they  were  hafted  by  tangs  or  sockets,  but  in  a  few 
instances  the  blade  and  handle  were  cast  in  one  piece.  Several 
spear-heads,  one  of  which  is  richly  ornamented  with  a  series  of 
rings  and  a  serpentine  pattern  ;  a  few  arrow-points  with  barbs  ; 
several  socketed  chisels  of  various  sizes ;  numerous  needles,  hair- 
pins, fish-hooks,  curiously-shaped  pendants,  rings,  and  bifurcated 
pincer-like  objects ;  one  hexagonal-shaped  hammer  with  a 
socket,  and  another  having  a  small  loop  attached  to  the  side 
like  that  of  a  celt.  Some  remarkably  fine  bracelets,  open  at  the 
ends,  and  hollow,  and  having  the  outside  ornamented  with 
concentric  circles,  lines,  etc. ;  others  are  solid,  or  made  of 
spirally-grooved  wire.  A  number  of  so-called  razors,  buttons, 
studs,  broad-headed  nails,  spirals,  the  central  portion  of  a  horse- 
bit,  etc. 

Gold. — A  small  spiral  of  gold  wire,  and  a  square  piece  of 
thin  plate  neatly  corrugated. 

Iron. — A  few  conical  javelins  with  sockets. 

Pottet^. — The  potter's  art  seems  to  have  been  carried  to 
great  perfection.  The  vessels  were  of  all  sizes,  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  diameter  down  to  the  most  tiny  objects.  They  were 
generally  round  at  the  base,  and  required  ring  supports,  of 
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which  many  were  found.  Some  shallow  plates  were  ornamented 
with  squares,  oblongs,  and  circles.  Various  forms  of  spindle- 
whorls,  some  of  which  are  made  of  line  paste,  and  blackened 
with  charcoal,  like  the  finest  pottery.  Over  twenty  clay  crescents, 
represented  by  fragments,  and  one  of  stone.  Some  clay  cylinders, 
.  weights,  and  a  few  rude  figures  of  a  four-footed  animal. 

Bone,  Wood,  etc. — A  few  bone  implements,  pointers,  etc. ;  the 
side  piece  of  a  bridle-bit  of  staghom,  perforated  with  three  holes ; 
portion  of  a  yoke,  clubs,  etc. ;  bits  of  clay  with  marks  of  wattle- work. 

Graseren. — A  small  station  concealed  in  rushes,  and  contain- 
ing large  piles.  The  antiquities  consist  of  a  few  iron  objects,  one 
being  a  dagger  with  the  handle  ornamented  with  silver  wire,  and 
a  few  mealing-stones  and  rubbers,  etc.    (B.  22.) 

SuTZ. — This  was  a  very  large  settlement,  the  piles  extending 
over  an  area  of  about  6  acres.  It  was  connected  with  the  shore  by 
a  bridge  or  gangway,  about  100  yards  long  and  13  wide.  Within 
its  area  several  Steinbergs  were  interspersed ;  and  the  relic-bed, 
from  4  to  16  inches  thick,  was  near  the  surface.  The  piles  were 
mostly  of  oak,  and  irregularly  placed.  The  antiquities  are  classified 
as  belonging  to  both  the  Stone  Age  and  the  Bronze  Age,  among 
which  the  following  are  the  more  interesting  (B.  15  and  286): — 

Stone. — Hatchets  of  the  usual  form  (a  few  of  nephrite)  and 
others  perforated ;  beads  or  spindle- whorls,  one  of  quartz ;  flint 
arrow-heads,  flakes,  and  knives. 

Horn. — Among  the  horn  objects  were  fixers  for  axe-lieads, 
many  with  a  V-shaped  split  at  the  end,  probably  for  being 
better  fixed  in  the  wooden  handle  ;  perforated  portions  of  stag- 
homs,  in  the  form  of  hammers  and  clubs,  three  of  which,  in 
the  Museum  at  Bern,  are  remarkable  for  their  irregular  forms. 

Ambei\ — Two  or  three  well-made  beads. 

Bronze. — A  sword  (Fig.  186,  No.  9),  a  fibula,  a  winged  celt 
with  burnt  portion  of  the  wooden  handle  still  remaining  between 
the  flanges,  a  few  hair-pins,  and  a  hook  shaped  like  a  Roman  key. 

Iwn. — Two  lance-heads  like  those  from  Nidau,  and  a  curious 
trident-like  object.    (B.  31,  PI.  xv.  10.) 

Wood. — A  bow  of  yew,  quite  perfect  (length,  5  feet  3  inches), 
portion  of  basket-work,  and  some  wooden  dishes  with  handles. 

Pottery. — The  ceramic  art  is  poorly  represented  here;  only 
fragments  of  a  coarse  quality,  and  ornamented  with  finger  or 
string  marks,  are  recorded.    (B.  462,  PI.  ix.  4.)   Two  clay  cylinders 
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are  in  the  Museum  at  Bern,  like  those  from  WoUinhofen  (Pig-  5, 
Nos.  5  and  10),  together  with  some  perforated  clay  weights, 

lu  iho  neighbourhood  of  tliis  station  thore  are  srnue  niins  of 
Roman  buildmgs,  a  fact  wh[<^h  is  sujrgostiTe  as  on  explanation  of  a 
quern  or  millstone  made  after  the  Roman  fashion,  whir^h  is 
reckoned  as  a  relic  from  this  lake-dwelling.  From  systematic 
investigations  carried  on  here  in  1884,  Dn  v.  Fellenberg  con- 
cluded that  the  station  belonged  to  the  transition  period,  like 
Vinelz.    (B.  462,  p.  il4) 

LATTRiNGEN."Ur,  Gross  describes  two  stations  here,  both  of 
which,  from  the  prevailing  character  of  the  antiquities,  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Stone  Age,  although  previous  to  his 
investigations  some  bronze  objects  were  said  to  have  been  tished 
up  from  one  of  them  by  Colonel  Schwab. 

The  first,  or  lower  station,  covered  a  space  of  some  5  acres, 
♦  and  its  remains  art?  situated  opposite  the  little  [K>rt  of  the 

village  of  Lattringen.  It  was  connected  with  the  shore  by  four 
bridges^  the  largest  of  which  was  65  yards  long  and  14  feet  wide. 
The  relics  co!let3ted  by  Dr.  (Iross  are  i>f  the  Stone  Age,  and  among 
thetu  are  staghorn  haftings  and  a  fine  harpoon  with  11  barbs 
and  a  perforatiori  at  its  obtuse  extremity.  According  to  Fellenberg, 
this  station  belonged  to  the  middle  Stone  Age  period,  as  it  haa 
yielded  no  fiopper  implements,  nor  perforated  hauuner-axes,  l>ut 
on  the  other  hand  most  excellent  nephrit^^  iuiplements.  (B.  4(>2, 
p.  35.)  The  collection  of  objects  from  this  station  in  the  Cantonal 
Museum  at  Bern  contains  among  other  things  : — Daggers,  chisels, 
harpoons,  and  pointers  of  bone  and  horn  ;  soine  perforated  honi 
hammers  and  horn  holders  for  stone  axes  (only  two  of  which 
have  the  end  split) ;  a  number  of  flint  arrow -points,  all  flat  based. 
A  few  stone  tfcacls  and  bits  of  rook  crystal.  One  small  dagger- 
blade  with  four  rivet-holes  is  of  bronsie  or  copper. 

Previous  to  lh\  lirosss  rt^jjort,  tho  following  objects  have  been 
recorded  as  coming  from  this  station  Mealing-stones,  fragments 
of  coar^  pottery,  a  bronze  dagger,  a  shovel-shaped  bronze  axe, 
and  a  spiral  ring,  also  of  broui?e.  (B.  15,  p.  95.)  The  upper  station 
is  500  or  GOO  feet  from  the  former,  just  opposite  the  erratic  blofk 
known  m  the  Sumpfdein.  It  contained  a  small  steinl>erg,  and 
yielded  fine  lance-heads  of  flint,  a  stone  axe  of  serpentine  sharpened 
at  iHjth  ends  and  perforated  with  an  oval  hole,  and  one  or  twi* 
horn  objects,    (See  Tig.  186,  Nos,  T  and  11.) 
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MoERiNGEN. — Judging  from  the  number  and  variety  of  an- 
tiquities collected  from  Moeringen,  it  must  be  ranked  as  the 
most  unportant  station  in  Lake  Bienne.  The  settlement  occupied 
a  sheltered  bay  called  the  Moeringen  Ecken,"  and  covered  a 
rectangular  area  about  550  feet  long  and  850  wide.  The  relic- 
bed  was  covered  with  eight  or  ten  inches  of  sand  and  mud. 
When  discovered,  and  during  the  earlier  years  of  its  investiga- 
tion, piles  were  seen  protrudmg  more  or  less  out  of  the  mud, 
and  among  them  could  be  readily  distinguished  the  ends  of 
several  canoes.  Investigations  have  been  made  here  almost  every 
favourable  season  since  its  discovery  by  Mr.  Muller  in  1854,  but 
in  the  winter  of  1872-8  Government  took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  and  conducted  systematic  explorations  under  the  care 
of  Messrs.  Fellenberg  and  Jenner.  It  then  became  apparent 
that  there  were  two  stations  in  this  bay — one  belonging  to  the 
Stone  Age,  and  another  to  the  Bronze  Age — between  which  a 
well-defined  distinction  could  be  made,  especially  in  respect  of 
the  piles.  The  former  occupied  a  position  nearer  the  shore,  and 
the  stumps  of  its  piles  were  hardly  visible ;  while  the  latter  was  in 
deeper  water,  and  its  piles,  less  decayed  than  the  fonner,  projected 
1  ^  to  2  feet  above  the  lake  sediment.  Both  had  bridges  extend- 
ing to  the  shore,  as  was  indicated  in  each  case  by  the  remains  of 
a  double  row  of  piles.  But  while  the  bridge  of  the  Stone  Age 
settlement  was  5  to  8  feet  wide,  that  of  the  Bronze  Age  was  10 
to  12  feet  wide,  and  moreover  it  was  much  longer,  being  over 
200  yards  in  length.  Dr.  v.  Fellenberg  calculates,  from  counting 
the  piles  in  one  or  two  selected  places,  that  for  the  entire  bronze 
settlement  somewhere  about  10,000  piles  must  have  been  used. 

The  exploration  of  the  settlement  at  Moeringen  undertaken  by 
Government  was  continued  in  1874,  by  which  time  the  level  of 
the  lake  had  fallen  to  such  a  degree  that  most  of  the  bronze 
station  was  laid  dry,  and  many  additional  relics  were  added  to 
the  already  large  collections  from  this  station.  Among  the  more 
interesting  may  be  mentioned  some  burnt  boards  and  posts  with 
square  holes,  supposed  to  indicate  the  position  and  remains  of 
huts  or  workshops.    (B.  271.) 

The  earlier  investigators,  Col.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Muller,  col- 
lected from  this  station  a  number  of  objects,  now  deposited  in 
the  Schwab  Museum,  among  which  are  the  following: — An  iron 
sword  of  the  La  Thne  type,  and  a  curious  iron  fork.    Of  bronze, 
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there  are  knives,  hair-pins,  and  a  variety  of  pendants.  Some 
beads  of  glass  and  amber.  Novel  specimens  of  earthenware; 
charred  iij)ples,  grains  of  wheat,  and  beans ;  ropes  and  cords  made 
of  flax  and  bast ;  etc. 

The  smaller  station,  according  to  Fellenl>erg,  belonged  to  the 
middle  Stone  Age  period.  A  number  of  stone  beads,  some  of 
white  quartz,  were  found  in  a  contracted  space,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  a  necklace.    (B.  402,  p.  86.) 

The  two  best  collections  from  Moeringen  are  in  the  Cantonal 
Museum  and  in  the  Federal  (jovernment  rooms  (Gross  collection), 
both  at  Bern. 

(Jf  the  verj'  remarkable  antiquities  found  here,  Ih.  Gross 
(B.  280)  gives  a  full  account,  classifying  the  objects  under  the 
following  heads : — 

1.  A  nit)<. — Swords  (Fig.  186,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  0),  daggers,  lances, 
arrows. 

2.  I nxf rniiiriits. — H:it(;hots,  sirklcs,  j)olishing  stones,  discjoidal 
stones,  anvils,  s[>indle-\vhorls,  and  weaving  weights. 

8.  OhjecU  of  DrcHH. — Girdles  and  belt-buckles,  hair-pins,  fibula?, 
bracelets,  rings,  earrings,  beads  of  amber  and  gliuss,  etc. 

4.  Ohjeeifi  helongincf  to  Horse^t'  I[nnivt<s. — Bridle-bits  of  bronze, 
iron,  and  honi ;  phalene.    (See  Fig.  191,  Xos.  *\  to  7,  and  13.) 

.5.  Pottery,  crescents,  etc. 

0.  Sundry  objects. 

As  specimens  of  the  bronze  relics  from  this  station,  I  give  the 
illustrations  on  Fig.  6,  selected  from  the  l>eautiful  (loloured  plates 
of  Desor  and  Favre.  (B.  252.)  The  puqjose  of  these  objects  is 
surticiently  manifest  without  entering  on  a  detailed  description. 
I  will  only  remark  that  the  TUiicpie  dagger,  the  handle  of  which 
is  here  only  represt^nted  (No.  5),  consists  of  a  stout  bronze  rod 
twenty-one  in<fhes  long,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  becoming  quad- 
rangular at  the  other,  wlu^-e  it  enters  a  socket  in  the  handle. 
The  free)  end  of  the  handle  terminat(;s  in  a  fixe<l  ring,  on  which 
are  three  movable  rings ;  and  on  its  body  there  is  a  secondary 
handle,  with  a  curious  curv(;d  appendagt^  in  front  of  it. 

Geulafin(;ex  (Geuopin). —  There  were  two  settlements  hero 
also — one  of  the  Stone  Age,  covering  little  more  than  half  an 
acre ;  and  the  other  of  the  l^ronze  Ag<',  of  much  larger 
dimiMisions  and  farther  from  the  shore  than  the  former.  The 
stations   hiwl   separate    bridges,   the    remains  of    w^hich  again 
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suggested  that  these  approaches  were  larger  dui-ing  the  Bronze 
Age.  The  Stone  Age  station  was  covered  with  mud,  and  the 
relics  from  it  consisted  of  stone  celts  (one  perforated),  flint 
flakes,  and  some  fragments  of  coarse  pottery. 

The  second  station  (Unter  Station  oder  Oefeliplatze)  contains 
a  Steinberg  which  communicated  with  an  adjacent  tongue  of 
land  by  a  bridge.  There  was  no  well-defined  relic-bed,  but  the 
relics  picked  up  are  of  great  value,  among  which  are  the 
following^: — A  number  of  nephrite  and  jadeite  hatchets,  a 
nephrite  knife  in  its  horn  handle,  flint  knives,  a  wooden  spoon, 
a  miniature  canoe,  four  copper  chisels  (B.  28G,  PI.  ix.  34 
and  35),  two  flat  hatchets  of  bronze,  showing  rudimentary 
wings,  a  double-stemmed  hair-pin  (B.  286,  PI.  x.  2),  two 
daggers  of  bronze,  one  triangularly  shaped  (B.  286,  PI.  iii. 
17),  a  massive  bracelet  of  bronze,  some  staghom  hammers, 
a  scoop,  some  large  clay  weights,  etc.  In  the  Bern  Museum 
are  thirteen  beads  of  copper,  graduated  so  as  to  form  a  necklet; 
some  arrow-heads  of  rock  crystal;  an  ammonite  and  another 
shell  (pectunculus),  both  perforated  ;  also  some  perforated  small 
bones,  teeth,  and  beads  of  honi.  (B.  462,  p.  64,  and  PI.  xiv.) 
Dr.  (iross  estimates  the  number  of  jade  implements  from  Oefeli 
at  thirty  or  forty,  the  largest  being  four  inches  long,  and  the 
smallest  one  inch  (both  of  nephrite). 

Piles  were  found  in  various  spots  in  this  locality;  and  asso- 
ciated with  one  group  were  Roman  remains,  such  as  fragments 
of  tiles,  pottery,  cohis,  and  bits  of  glass. 

Hagneck. —  In  this  locality,  near  where  the  Aar  now 
debouches  into  the  lake,  and  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore,  were  formerly  to  be  seen  some  piles,  but  the  relic-bed 
seemed  to  have  been  washed  away.  Desor  found  some  stone 
hatchets  and  a  few  other  relics.  The  station  was  connected  with 
the  shore  by  a  bridge  sixty-five  yards  long  and  thirteen  feet  wide. 

Ile  de  St.  Pierre. — On  the  south  side  of  this  island  there 
arc  remains  of  an  extensive  settlement,  the  piles  of  which  run 
parallel  to  the  bank.  A  large  canoe  was  observed  here,  lying 
in  the  mud,  apparently  having  been  swamped  with  a  load  of 
stones,  with  which  it  still  was  filled.  It  was  50  feet  long,  and 
3J  to  4  feet  wide.  Near  the  piles  a  bronze  pin  with  an  oval 
head,    and    ornamented    with    wavy    lines,    was    picked  up. 

•  Materia Hx J  vol.  xvi.  p.  2.") 7. 
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Another  station  was  on  the  north-etist  side  of  the  island,  which 
is  now  dry,  and  on  which  a  large  number  of  bronze  objects  was 
collected ;  but  there  was  no  regular  relic-bed,  and  as  the  objects 
were  gathered  on  the  surface.  Dr.  v.  Fellenberg  thinks  it  has  been 
washed  away.  (B.  4G2,  p.  31.)  Among  the  relics  are  a  bronze 
knife,  a  compound  pendant  curiously  arranged  (B.  286,  PL  viii.  3), 
a  pair  of  pincers,  portion  of  a  chain  consisting  of  rings  and 
bands,  and  several  fragments  of  swords,  celts,  and  sickles  ;  also 
an  iron  sword  with  the  handle  of  bronze. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  lie  des  Lapins  there  are  some 
piles,  which  point  to  this  being  the  site  of  a  station,  but  on 
the  island  itself  antiquities  of  various  ages  have  been  collected, 
such  as  Roman  roofing  tiles  and  coins,  a  pretty  gold  ornament, 
and  many  objects  of  Gallo-Roman  manufacture. 

JjOCRAS  (Luschekz). — Owing  to  the  depth  of  water  over  the 
ruins  of  the  settlement  opposite  this  village,  the  station,  although 
known  to  Colonel  Schwab,  did  not  assume  any  importance  till 
the  winter  of  1871-2,  when  the  waters  commenced  to  fall,  and 
the  Bernese  Government  undertook  a  series  of  investigations. 
The  extent  of  the  settlement  was  estimat-ed  by  Dr.  (iross  at 
about  four  acres,  and  it  had  been  connected  with  the  shore  by 
a  short  bridge.  The  relic-bed,  four  to  twenty  inches  thick,  lay 
under  a  considerable  accumulation  of  sand  and  gravel,  and 
consisted  of  a  blackish  stratum  of  organic  dehriH,  which  appears 
to  have  been  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  preservation  of  the 
usually  perishable  objects  of  human  industry.  It  is  therefore 
singularly  rich  in  such  remains,  and  has  furnished  balls  of 
linen  thread,  fragments  of  cloth  made  of  flax,  heaps  of  grain, 
and  various  remains  of  cultivated  plants. 

In  prosecuting  the  exploration  of  the  station  it  was  found 
that  the  relic-bed  became  more  deeply  buried  the  farther  it 
was  pursued  outwards;  so  that  from  2 J  feet,  its  depth  on  the 
shore  side,  it  gradually  increased  to  7i  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  piles  were  of  oak,  beech,  silver  flr,  pine,  poplar,  and  birch, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  round  stems.  All  these  difl'erent  kinds 
of  wood  appear  to  have  been  used  in  nearly  the  same  proportion 
all  over  the  settlement  except  at  the  north-west  comer,  at  a 
place  called  the  Steinberg,  where  the  piles  were  entirely  of  split 
oak  stems.  Another  peculiarity  was  that  the  piles  were  more 
superficial,  and  hence  it  was  suggested  that  this  comer  was  of 
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later  date.  Like  most  uf  the  other  lake-dwoUing  settlements,  the 
wood- work  showed  marks  of  huniiiig.  The  theory  of  some  sudden 
catastrophe,  such  iis  a  general  conflagration,  was  strengthened  by 
the  number  of  human  remains — no  less  than  three  skulls  and  sonic 
bones  of  the  trimk  and  extremities — that  were  found  at  a  depth 
of  3  feet 

Among  the  antiquities  recorded  by  Dr.  Gross  (B.  286)  the 
following  maybe  mentioned; — 

Stone. — Several  hmidreds  of  polished  celts,  about  30  ot  which 
were  jadeite  or  nephrite ;  flint  implements  of  black  and  yellow 
flint,  and  beautifully  formed,  such  as  lance-heads,  arrow-points, 
saws,  and  flakes;  some  round  pebbles,  about  I  he  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  encircled  with  birch-bark,  and  arranged  in  a  row,  like  peas 
in  a  pod ;  spindle- whorls,  corn-crushers,  etc, 

Horn  aihd  Boru\—A  large  niunbor  of  liaftings,  probalily  from 
000  to  800,  many  still  retaining  a  stone  celt  or  chisel ;  about 
40  axe -hammer  heads,  pcrfomted  with  a  square  or  round  hole ; 
two  little  combs  with  three  teeth ;  chisels,  needles,  awls,  bodkins, 
arrow-points ;  a  carding  implement  made  of  a  number  of  small 
ribs  puintcfl  at  one  end  and  tied  together,  etc. 

Pottery, — A  large  number  of  entire  vet^sels  and  fragments 
show  that  two  qualities  of  paste  were  used,  a  coarse  and  a  fine 
kind.  Among  them  are  bowls,  plates,  jugs — some  having  the 
ordinary  handle  and  others  perforate<l  knobs  ;  clay  weights,  round, 
cylindrical,  or  conicaL 

Sumby  ObjeeU. — Portion  of  a  spindle  with  the  thread  wound 
round  it  (carbonised),  various  wotKlen  handles,  dishes,  and  im- 
plements; fragments  of  cloth,  malting,  burnt  straw,  ete.  One 
small  flat  dagger  of  copper  is  in  the  Bern  Museum. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Government  Report  by  Mr. 
Jenner,  Dr,  v.  Fellcubcrg's  deputy  (B,  119,  2nd  ed,,  p.  203),  gives  a 
gocid  idea  of  the  comparative  numbers  of  these  relics : — "  The 
results  of  my  excavations,  which  occupied  27  days,  and  extended 
over  an  area  of  20,000  stiuare  feet,  at  a  medium  depth  of  3^  feet, 
the  relic-bed  being  from  2  inches  to  1|  foot  thick,  were  as  follows: — 

1.  Bione  impleiDents  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  600 

2.  Staghom   do.                                     ...        ...  4S0 

3.  Bone        do,    235 

4.  Pieces  of  cloth      . , ,                                    , . .  50 

5.  Objects  for  ornament       ...       ...       ...       .  .  -15 
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6.  Entire  vessels  of  pottery  ...       ...       ...  ...  11 

7.  Stone  celts  and  axes  in  their  liafting.s     ...  ...  23 

8.  Flint  implements   ...        ...        ...        ...  ...  121 

9.  Unworked  pieces  of  staghoni                ...  ...  430 

10.  Wooden  implements        ...        ...        ...  ...  24 

1 1 .  Ornamented  potsherds      ...        ...        ...  ...  26 

12.  Clay  weights    8 

13.  Celts  of  nephrite  and  jadeite       ...        ...  ...  8 

14.  A  number  of  net-weigl)ts  in  birch-bark. 


Contiguous  to  the  stiition  just  described,  on  its  north-east  side, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  dozen  paces  or  so,  there  came  sub- 
sequently to  light  another  station,  described  by  Dr.  Gross  as 
"  Une  nouvelle  palafitte  de  T^poque  de  la  pierre  k  Locras."  (B.  33G 
and  347.)  Its  area  was  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  former,  and 
the  relic-bed,  being  quite  near  the  surface,  was  easily  worked. 
Two  human  skulls  were  found  here,  one  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a  drinking-cup.  From  the  character  of  the 
relics  generally,  the  settlement  seems  to  have  flourished  during 
the  transition  period.  There  were  perforated  axe-hammer  heads, 
with  grooves  and  raised  ridges,  like  Scandinavian  forms,  and  a 
few  metal  objects.  The  latter  consist  of  three  articles  of  copper 
— a  remarkable  double  celt  of  large  size  (Fig.  186,  No.  10),  a 
dagger,  and  an  awl — and  three  articles  of  bronze,  viz.  a  sword, 
a  dagger-blade,  and  a  hair-pin.  The  other  objects  are  of  the 
usual  Stone  Age  type,  among  which  may  be  noted  as  of  rather 
uncommon  occurrence  an  arrow-point  of  nephrite  (B.  347,  PL  ii.  9), 
and  a  knife  of  the  same  material  with  one  cutting  edge  (Fig.  186, 
No.  28). 

ViNELZ  (Fenil). — This  station,  which  is  now  entirely  on  dry 
land,  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1881  by  labourers  while 
digging  a  ditch  to  carry  off  water  accumulating  on  the  fields.* 
At  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  of  sand  and  gravel  they  came 
upon  a  blackish  bed  of  mud-earth,  in  which  were  detected  a 
number  of  piles,  the  heads  of  which  projected  upwards  into  the 
sand  and  gravel  for  about  a  foot.  Dr.  Gross,  who  was  informed 
of  the  circumstance,  soon  visited  the  spot,  and  at  once  recog- 
nised the  site  of  a  lake-dwelling.  It  appears  that  the  locality 
is  much  exposed  to  the  north  winds,  and  that  the  settlement 
had  thus  become  completely  covered  over  with  sand  and  gravel 

•  Dr.  Gross  in  Corresp.-Blatt,  1882,  p.  99. 
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axf-r  <No.         '  hiv-N  I  N    24 1.  rule  knivr-^.  a^Is  tN«:ts.  IT  and 
i^riirl/Arr.s  jX.».  r:ij>r<  aii^l  -i.;raL<  <  N-tsL  ±±  and  :IOl 

No  hronz*-  or  iron  *il:j»y:r  h;is  y*.-:  tVonJ  on  ihis  sCAtiuP. 

I'MfU't  ixu'l  Kom  hari'il»ri.  |>-»Ii.sh^l  'Liiri:«::rs.  lar^  button-like 
o\fy:(:V'.  iSo-t.  20  and  21 ».  [^rrf  -mt^:*!  clul:*?.  ornamental  pins 
(No-.  J  5,  J 'J:  ari'l  1***.  t-U'..  iir*t  n!iiiirr>u>.  Perforated  stone  axes 
ixiA  tjj*;  ordinary  jXilUhed  cehs  are  ••oriiuion  (at>out  40  of 
th*;  {ortfKrr  and  of  tl^-  larrer  l^:m^  in  the  Bern  Mu?^uinlL 

Flint  dawrjrs,  .v>ni<-ti!n'.-.s  worked  at  h«oth  ends  <No.  12k  are 
also  verj'  fiTUt  :  two  were  found  in  their  wo*xien  handles  (No.  11 V 
For  r/ion;  finnly  Wxiuii  them  a  tine  band  of  reed  or  withe 
was  iK-atlv  rolled  roiirid  the  handle.  A  variety  of  flint  arrow- 
head^,  s^-rafier-*,  et^-.  (No-.  1  to  '^lay  weights  of  difterent 
fon/i^,  ini[ileiii<;nt,s  of  jKiinted  rihs,  basket-work.  ete.  For  bits  of 
w'<  ll  wov<rFi  rioth,  thread,  and  Hshin;r-nets,  this  station  vies  with 
I{oUrFiliaiis<  n.  A  portion  of  a  spindle  has  some  thread  still  round 
it.  'rii<  n;  was  an  e  ntire  tisliinjr-net  (/'arbonised)  ass^viated  with  a 
nunilM-r  of  stoii«r  sinkers. 

TU*;  [H»tt<-ry  (Nos.  2!»,  ;i2,  and  .'W)  was  ornamented  with  dots 
and  string'  inarks.  ()m  vess«?l  had  a  horn-shaped  handle  pro- 
jiu  tiii^r  fnun  the  body  of  tho  V(?ssel. 

Wood^-n  objri'ts  an;  also  wrll  represented  in  the  fonn  of 
disliirM,  rlnbs,  handl(%  and  net-fl<»ats,  Ono  portion  of  wood  had 
HttUM'  pointed  tlint.s  .stiwk  in  it  with  n»sin,  whifrh  had  evidently 
biTii  iisi'd  like  a  saw  (Fig.  186,  No.  17),  tinger-marks  having 
biTU  r.iit  out  in  the  w«)od,  by  nieams  of  which  the  instnunent 
r«>nld  Ih'  more  nadily  gnis]H.'d. 
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Saint  Jean, — A  little  less  than  a  mile  from  the  lake,  in  the 
marshy  plain,  some  bronze  objects  were  found,  which  point  to 
this  m  the  site  of  a  station*  Below  Lander  don  there  are  also 
some  piles,  the  tops  of  which  arc  much  decayed  and  deeply 
buried  in  mud.  Dr.  (iross  is  reported  to  have  found  here  a 
sword  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

ScHAFFis  (Chavanneh),  —  This  settlement  sti-etchcd  as  a 
narrow  band  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lake,  and  though  known 
for  a  considerable  time  it  remaiuod  unexplored  till  the  lowering 
of  the  water  facilitated  its  investigation.  This  was  done  by 
Dr.  V.  Fellenberg,  in  1873,  on  behalf  of  the  (loveniinent.   (B.  271.) 

Thi'ee  steiuhei'gs  wem  found  on  its  site,  two  of  which  were 
elose  together.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  Steinbergs  the  piles 
were  placed  in  rows  running  outward  into  the  laka  Elsewhere 
they  were  irrogularly  but  closely  placed,  seldom  iriore  than  two 
feet  apart/ and  penetrati^tl  deeply  into  the  old  bhxck  lake-sediment 
Few  titubors  were  mot  with,  though  twigs,  basket-work,  and  charred 
food,  were  cormnon. 

The  total  length  of  the  station  wius  04f)  feet,  and  greatest 
breatlth  167  feeL  The  largest  st^^inberg  measured  217  by  65  feet. 
Several  bridges,  from  SO  to  60  feet  in  length,  connected  the  piled 
area  with  the  shore.  The  sttition  is  now  completely  dry,  and 
overgrown  with  vegetation. 

On  the  stehibergs  the  relic*bed  was  quite  superficial,  being 
covered  only  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  organic 
remains,  such  as  staghom  haf tings  and  bone  implements,  were  of 
a  blackish  colour,  and  so  much  decomposed  that  few  could  be 
preserved  from  crumbling  into  pieces.  Stone  celts  were  very 
numerous,  but  unusually  small,  as,  out  of  several  hundred  speci- 
mens, only  a  few  reacheil  the  length  of  5  or  6  inches.  The 
majority  were  tmly  3  inches  long,  and  although  well  polished 
and  sharpened  along  the  (fitting  edge,  they  were  of  inferior  work- 
manship when  compare*l  with  those  of  some  other  stations,  such 
as  Locras,  They  were  all  manufactured  of  materials  readily  found 
in  the  surrounding  country,  with  the  exception  of  thix^e  jade  im- 
plements {two  judeite  and  one  nephrite).  Large  slabs  for  grinding 
and  polishing  these  tools  were  remarkably  abimdauL 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  station  is  prominent  for  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  its  flint  implements,  many  of  which  were,  when  found, 
still  in  their  horn  or  wooden  handles.    Along  with  the  horn 
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haftings  may  be  mentioned  perforated  hammers,  chisels,  barbed 
harpoons,  pins,  awls,  flax-heckles,  amulets,  perforated  teeth,  and 
•boars'  tusks  of  great  size.  Among  wooden  objects  the  most  re- 
markable are  a  wooden  door,  still  retaining  portion  of  a  polished 
oval  bolt  of  yew  which  traversed  it  horizontally  (B.  386,  p.  48), 
and  a  portion  of  a  ladder  (B.  347).  The  fragments  of  pottery  in- 
dicated not  only  coarse  material  but  rude  workmanship.  The 
clay  is  badly  burnt,  and  it  is  uniformly  mixed  with  pieces  of 
quartz  or  small  pebbles  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  vessels  are 
roughly  cylindrical,  and  have  thick  bases,  but  no  ornamentation, 
not  even  the  projecting  knobs  so  characteristic  of  Locnis.  Some 
large  clay  balls,  perforated  in  the  centre,  are  probably  loom- 
weights,  and  among  the  remains  are  bits  of  plaited  and  woven 
flax,  which  prove  that  the  art  of  weaving  was  well  known  to  the 
inhabitants.  Dr.  v.  Fellenberg,  from  whose  writings  I  have  taken 
the  substance  of  this  notice,  considers  the  settlement  one  of  the 
earliest  among  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  and  much  inferior  to 
s)me  of  the  other  Stone  Age  settlements  in  Lake  Bienne. 

A  cup  made  from  the  upper  part  of  a  human  skull  found 
here  has  attracted  much  attenti(m.    (B.  119,  2nd  ed.,  p.  221.) 

TwANN  (Douanne). — It  nuist  be  remembered  that  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  does  not  present  the  same  facilities  for  pile- 
dwellings  as  the  opposite  shore,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
immediate  shoreland  and  the  rapidity  with  which  deep  water 
is  met  with.  Moreover,  the  narrow  strip  of  beach  available  for 
the  purpose  has  become  greatly  covered  up  with  alluvial  deposits, 
as  is  proved  from  a  discovery  made  at  Twann.  Here,  at  a  depth 
of  15  or  20  feet,  some  workmen,  while  making  excavations  in 
connection  with  railway  works  near  the  quay,  came  upon  a 
blackish  bed  of  mould  containing  piles,  pottery,  staghorn  imple- 
ments, etc.,  which,  on  being  inspected  by  Dr.  Gross  who  happened 
to  be  passing  at  the  time,  was  at  once  recognised  as  the  site  of 
a  lacustrine  station.  Mr.  Irlet,  of  Twann,  has  also  discovered 
another  station  at  Wingreis,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  canoe, 
now  so  well  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Neuveville,  was  foimd. 
(See  page  481.)  The  objects  from  Wingreis  consist  of  stone  hatchets, 
flints,  and  horn  handles.    (B.  462,  p.  32.) 

In  1886  another  station,  called  "  Bipschal,"  was  announced  by 
Dr.  V.  Fellenberg  as  having  been  discovered  by  Ed.  Matthys 
between  Ligerz  and  Twann.   (B.  462,  p.  35.) 
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Vimm:/»^ih\  \\  Fellenlvcrg  stntes  (B.  462,  p.  82)  thii  in 
1874,  when  the  great  c*4UJoe  which  for  uiuny  years  wiis  known 
to  be  lying  in  the  mud  near  Yingets'.  wiis  raiHed,  a  deeply-buried 
relic-bed  wiis  brought  to  light. 

Nearly  3,000  feet  from  the  Bhore,  and  op}>oKite  the  steinbei^ 
of  Nidau,  there  h  wluit  is  supposed  to  have  boi'u  a  small  station , 
on  which  a  few  objects  were  foinid,  among  wliicli  is  to  be  noted 
a  gr-  Nt  st'^ne  weight  with  an  iron  ring  round  it.  A  group  of 
piles  was  observed  to  run  front  it  in  the  <lire(*tion  of  the  Nidan 
Steinberg,  and  hence  it  is  eonje<'tured  that  a  bridge  formerly 
conneeted  the  two.    (B,  15  and  22 j 

Between  Vingeln  and  Eienne  there  is  a  small  stein hergj  on 
which  a  few  arrow-heads  of  iron  are  said  to  have  be^en  found. 

FoRT.—l  Uiruig  tlie  excavations  for  the  Correction  des  Ea^ix 
du  Jura  "  some  remarkable  discoveries  were  made,  especially  along 
the  Lower  Thielle,  tjetw^^en  Nidau  and  Meyenried.  Immediately 
below  the  little  village  of  Port  the  remains  of  a  palafitte  of  the 
Stone  Age  wei-e  met  with.  The  station  ai>pcarcd  to  have  been 
of  considerable  extent,  as  the  pilen  were  traced  for  several  hundred 
yards  along  the  line  of  the  canab  The  relic-bed  was  7  feet 
below  the  surllice,  and  amongst  its  ddhr't^  were  found  various 
implementK^  uf  stone  and  horn.  Among  the  stone  celts  was  one 
of  iiephrlte,  still  in  its  horn  fastening,  the  handle  of  wliicVi  wiuj 
covered  over  with  a  bluish  coating  of  amorphous  viviauite. 
(B.  446,  p  11.) 

LAKE  OF  NEUCHATEL. 

The  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  like  that  of  Bienne,  was  studded 
with  lake  villages,  partiuularly  in  the  more  sheltered  localities. 
From  data  collected  by  C'oL  Schwab  a  tdiart  was  constructed  and 
published  in  186^,  showing  no  less  than  46  stations  in  the  lake; 
hut  many  of  them  were  of  little  arehteological  value  beyond 
giving  indications  of  their  existence.  Since  then  some  additional 
sites  have  been  added  to  this  list,  and  from  the  activity  with 
which  lacustrine  researches  have  been  conducted ,  especially  after 
the  lowering  of  the  water  by  the  Correction  des  Eaux  "  many 
of  the  supposed  less  important  sites  have  turned  out  extremely 
rich  in  antiquities. 

Pont  de  la  Thielle, — I  weaving  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  and  fol- 
lowing the  Upper  Thielle,  we  come  to  the  Pont  de  la  Thielle 
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Another  station  was  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  ishind,  which 
is  now  dry,  and  on  which  a  large  number  of  bronze  objects  was 
collected ;  but  there  was  no  regular  relic-bed,  and  as  the  objects 
were  gathered  on  the  surface,  Dr.  v.  Felienberg  thinks  it  has  been 
washed  away.  (B.  402,  p.  81.)  Among  the  relics  are  a  bronze 
knife,  a  compound  pendant  curiously  arranged  (B.  286,  PI.  viii.  8), 
a  pair  of  pincers,  portion  of  a  chain  consisting  of  rings  and 
bands,  and  several  fragments  of  swords,  celts,  and  sickles  ;  also 
an  iron  sword  with  the  handle  of  bronze. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  He  des  Lapins  there  are  some 
piles,  which  point  to  this  being  the  site  of  a  station,  but  on 
the  island  itself  antiquities  of  various  ages  have  been  collected, 
such  as  Roman  roofing  tiles  and  coins,  a  pretty  gold  ornament, 
and  many  objects  of  Gallo-Roman  manufacture. 

LocRAs  (Li'TscHERz). — Owing  to  the  depth  of  water  over  the 
ruins  of  the  settlement  opposite  this  village,  the  station,  although 
known  to  Colonel  Schwab,  did  not  assume  any  importance  till 
the  winter  of  1871-2,  when  the  waters  commenced  to  fall,  and 
the  Bernese  Government  undertook  a  series  of  investigations. 
The  extent  of  the  settlement  was  estimated  by  Dr.  (Jross  at 
about  four  acres,  and  it  had  been  connected  with  the  shore  by 
a  short  bridge.  The  relic-bed,  four  to  twenty  inches  thick,  lay 
under  a  considerable  accumulation  of  sand  and  gravel,  and 
consisted  of  a  blackish  stratum  of  organic  (lebn»,  which  appears 
to  have  been  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  preservation  of  the 
usually  perishable  objects  of  human  industry.  It  is  therefore 
singularly  rich  in  such  remains,  and  has  furnished  balls  of 
linen  thread,  fragments  of  cloth  made  of  flax,  heaps  of  grain, 
and  various  remains  of  cultivated  plants. 

In  prosecuting  the  exploration  of  the  station  it  was  found 
that  the  relic-bed  became  more  deeply  buried  the  farther  it 
was  pursued  outwards;  so  that  from  2^  feet,  its  depth  on  the 
shore  side,  it  gradually  increased  to  7|  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  piles  were  of  oak,  beech,  silver  fir,  pine,  poplar,  and  birch, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  round  stems.  All  these  different  kinds 
of  wood  appear  to  have  been  used  in  nearly  the  same  proportion 
all  over  the  settlement  except  at  the  north-west  comer,  at  a 
place  called  the  Steinberg,  where  the  piles  were  entirely  of  split 
oak  stems.  Another  peculiarity  was  that  the  piles  were  more 
superficial,  and  hence  it  wiis  suggested  that  this  comer  was  of 
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later  date.  Like  most  uf  the  other  lake-dwelhng  settlements,  the 
wood-work  Sshowed  marks  of  burning.  The  theory  of  some  sudden 
catastrophe,  such  as  a  general  confiagration,  was  strengthened  by 
the  numter  of  human  remams^ — no  less  than  three  skulls  and  some 
bones  of  the  trunk  and  extremities — that^  were  found  at  a  depth 
of  3  feet 

Among  the  antiquities  recorded  by  Br,  Gross  (B.  286)  the 
following  may  be  metitioned  :— 

Shnie. — Several  hundreds  of  polished  ceUs,  about  .30  ot  which 
were  jadeite  or  nephrite;  flint  implements  of  black  and  yellow 
flint,  and  heautUully  formed,  such  as  lance-heads,  arrow-points, 
saws,  and  flakes;  some  roimd  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  encircled  with  birch-hark»  and  arranged  in  a  mw,  like  peas 
in  a  pod;  spindle- whorls,  corn-crushers,  etc. 

fffyrn  and  Bone. — A  large  number  of  haftings,  probably  from 
COO  to  800,  ntany  still  retaining  a  stone  celt  or  chisel ;  about 
40  axe-hammer  heads,  periurated  with  a  square  or  roimd  hole ; 
two  little  combs  with  three  teeth ;  chisels,  needles,  awls,  bodkins, 
arrow-points ;  a  carding  implement  made  of  a  number  of  small 
ribs  pointe<l  at  one  end  and  tied  together,  etc. 

Poiiery. — A  large  nun^ber  of  entire  vessels  and  fragments 
show  that  two  qualities  of  paste  were  used,  a  coarse  and  a  fine 
kind.  Among  them  are  bowls,  plates,  jngs— some  having  the 
ordinary  handle  and  others  perfomted  knobs  ;  clay  weights,  round, 
cylindrical,  or  conical 

Himdry  Oltjecis. — Portion  of  a  spindle  with  the  thread  wound 
round  it  (carbonised),  various  womlen  handles,  dishes^  and  im- 
plements; fragnieots  of  cloth,  matting,  burnt  straw,  etc.  One 
small  flat  dagger  of  copper  is  in  the  Beni  Museum. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Government  Report  by  Mr 
Jenner,  Dr.  v.  Fellonberg^s  deputy  (11  119,  2nd  eA,  p.  203),  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  comparative  numlicrs  of  these  relics: — ^'*The 
results  of  my  excavations,  which  occupied  27  daysj  and  extended 
over  an  area  of  20,000  square  feet,  at  a  medium  depth  of  3^  feet, 
the  relic-bed  being  from  2  inches  to  1 J  foot  thick,  were  as  follows: — 

1 .  Btene  implements  ...       ...       . , .       , . .       ...  600 

2.  Staghorn   do,   ...  ,..480 

3.  Bone        do.       ...   235 

4.  Pieces  of  cloth      ...   ...  50 

5.  Objectfi  for  ornament  ...       ...  45 
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6.  Entire  vessels  of  pottery  ...       ...       ...  ...  11 

7.  Stone  celts  and  axes  in  their  hafting.s     ...  ...  23 

8.  Flint  implements   ...        ...        ...        ...  ...  121 

9.  Unworked  pieces  of  staghorn                ...  ...  430 

10.  Wooden  implements        ...        ...        ...  ...  24 

11.  Ornamented  potsherds      ...        ...        ...  ...  26 

12.  Clay  weights    8 

13.  Celts  of  nephrite  and  jadeite       ...        ...  ...  8 

14.  A  number  of  net-weights  in  birch-bark. 


Contiguous  to  the  station  just  described,  on  its  north-east  side, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  dozen  paces  or  so,  there  came  sub- 
sequently to  light  another  station,  described  by  Dr.  Gross  as 
"  Une  nouvelle  palafitte  de  I'^poque  de  la  pierre  k  Locras."  (B.  336 
and  347.)  Its  area  was  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  former,  and 
the  relic-bed,  being  quite  near  the  surface,  was  easily  worked. 
Two  human  skulls  were  found  here,  one  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a  drinking-cup.  From  the  character  of  the 
relics  generally,  the  settlement  seems  to  have  flourished  during 
the  transition  period.  There  were  perforated  axe-hammer  heads, 
with  grooves  and  raised  ridges,  like  Scandinavian  forms,  and  a 
few  metal  objects.  The  latter  consist  of  three  articles  of  copper 
— a  remarkable  double  celt  of  large  size  (Fig.  186,  No.  10),  a 
dagger,  and  an  awl — and  three  articles  of  bronze,  viz.  a  sword, 
a  dagger- blade,  and  a  hair-pin.  The  other  objects  are  of  the 
usual  Stone  Age  type,  among  which  may  be  noted  as  of  rather 
uncommon  occurrence  an  arrow-point  of  nephrite  (B.  347,  PI.  ii.  9), 
and  a  knife  of  the  same  material  with  one  cutting  edge  (Fig.  186, 
No.  28). 

ViNELZ  (Fenil). — This  station,  which  is  now  entirely  on  dry 
land,  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1881  by  labourers  while 
digging  a  ditch  to  carry  off  water  accumulating  on  the  fields.* 
At  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  of  sand  and  gravel  they  came 
upon  a  blackish  bed  of  mud-earth,  in  which  were  detected  a 
number  of  piles,  the  heads  of  which  projected  upwards  into  the 
sand  and  gravel  for  about  a  foot.  Dr.  Gross,  who  was  informed 
of  the  circumstance,  soon  visited  the  spot,  and  at  once  recog- 
nised the  site  of  a  lake-dwelling.  It  appears  that  the  locality 
is  much  exposed  to  the  north  winds,  and  that  the  settlement 
bad  thus  become  completely  covered  over  with  sand  and  gravel 

•  Dr.  Gross  in  Corresp.-Blatt,  1882,  p.  99. 
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thrown  up  on  the  shore,  as  was  the  case  with  the  station  of 
Wangen  in  the  Untersee.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1882 
the  new  Pfahlbau  was  investigated  by  several  experts,  inchiding 
Drs.  Gross  and  v,  Fellenberg.  The  station  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  eopper  objects  which  it  has  yielded  to  the  systematic 
explorations  ordered  by  Fellenberg,  and  carefully  conducted  by 
Ed.  Matthys,  of  Ligerz,  From  the  results  thus  obtained,  the 
station  at  Vinelz  is  the  most  typical  yet  discovered  of  the  final 
Stone  Age  period  {UebergnngHzeit).  (B.  462,  p.  33.)  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  antiquities  collected,  most  of  which  are  in 
the  Cantonal  Musounj  of  Born  and  the  Gross  collection. 

Among  nearly  100  copper  objects  (including  46  bewls, 
Fig.  7,  No,  31)  are  several  daggers  (Nos.  26  and  28),  flat 
axes  (No.  27),  chisels  (No,  24),  rude  knives,  awls  (Nos.  17  and 
25),  pendants  (No,  23),  tubes  and  spirals  (Nos.  22  and  30). 
No  bronze  or  iron  object  has  yet  been  found  on  this  station. 
Bone  and  horn  handles,  polished  daggers,  large  button-like 
objects  (Nos,  20  and  21),  perforated  clubs,  ornamental  pins 
(Nos.  15,  16,  and  18),  etc.,  are  numerous.  Perforated  stone  axes 
and  the  ordinary  polished  celts  are  common  (about  40  of 
the  former  and  100  of  the  latter  being  in  the  Bern  Museum). 
Flint  daggers,  sonjetimes  worked  at  both  ends  (No.  12),  are 
also  very  fine;  two  were  found  in  their  wooden  handles  (No.  11). 
For  more  firmly  fixing  them  a  fine  band  of  reed  or  withe 
was  neatly  rolled  round  the  handle,  A  variety  of  flint  arrow- 
heads, scrapers,  etc,  (Nos,  \  to  0),  clay  weights  of  difterent 
forms,  implements  of  pointed  ribs,  basket-work,  etc.  For  bits  of 
well- woven  cloth,  thread,  and  fishing-nets,  this  station  vies  with 
Robenhausen.  A  portion  of  a  spindle  has  some  thread  still  round 
it.  There  wjis  an  entire  fishing-net  (carbonised)  iissociated  with  a 
munber  of  stone  sinkers, 

The  pottery  (Nos.  21),  32,  and  33)  was  ornamented  with  dots 
and  string-marks.  One  vessel  had  a  horn-shaped  handle  pro- 
jecting from  the  body  of  the  vessel. 

Wooden  objects  are  also  well  represented  in  the  form  of 
dishes,  clubs,  handles,  and  net-floats.  One  portion  of  wood  had 
some  pointed  flints  stuck  in  it  with  resin,  which  had  evidently 
been  used  like  a  saw  (Fig.  186,  No,  17),  finger-nuirks  having 
been  cut  out  in  the  wood,  by  means  of  which  the  instnmient 
could  be  more  readily  gnis|)ed. 
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Saint  Jean. — A  little  less  than  a  mile  from  the  lake,  in  the 
marshy  plain,  some  bronze  objects  were  found,  which  point  to 
this  as  the  site  of  a  station.  Below  Landerdon  there  are  also 
some  piles,  the  tops  of  which  are  much  decayed  and  deeply 
buried  in  mud.  Dr.  Gross  is  reported  to  have  found  here  a 
sword  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

ScHAFFLS  (Chavannes).  —  This  settlement  stretched  as  a 
narrow  band  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lake,  and  though  known 
for  a  considerable  time  it  remained  unexplored  till  the  lowering 
of  the  water  facilitated  its  investigation.  This  was  done  by 
Dr.  V.  Fcllenberg.  in  1873,  on  behalf  of  the  Government.   (B.  271.) 

Three  Steinbergs  were  found  on  its  site,  two  of  which  were 
close  together.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  Steinbergs  the  piles 
were  placed  in  rows  nmning  outward  into  the  lake.  Elsewhere 
they  were  irregularly  but  closely  placed,  seldom  more  than  two 
feet  apart,  and  penetrated  deeply  into  the  old  black  lake-sediment. 
Few  timbers  were  met  with,  though  twigs,  basket-work,  and  charred 
food,  were  conunon. 

The  total  length  of  the  station  was  G40  feet,  and  greatest 
breadth  107  feet.  The  largest  Steinberg  measured  217  by  65  feet. 
Several  bridges,  from  80  to  60  feet  in  length,  connected  the  piled 
area  with  the  shore.  The  station  is  now  completely  dry,  and 
overgrown  with  vegetation. 

On  the  Steinbergs  the  relic-bed  was  quite  superficial,  being 
covered  only  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  organic 
remains,  such  as  staghoni  haftings  and  bone  implements,  were  of 
a  blackish  colour,  and  so  much  decomposed  that  few  could  be 
preserved  from  crumbling  into  pieces.  Stone  celts  were  verj' 
numerous,  but  unusually  small,  as,  out  of  several  hundred  speci- 
mens, only  a  few  reached  the  length  of  5  or  G  inches.  The 
majority  were  only  3  inches  hmg,  and  although  well  polished 
and  sharpened  along  the  cutting  edge,  they  were  of  inferior  work- 
manship when  compared  with  those  of  some  other  stations,  such 
as  liocras.  They  were  all  manufactured  of  materials  readily  found 
in  the  surrounding  country,  with  the  exception  of  three  jade  im- 
plements (two  jadeite  and  one  nephrite).  Large  slabs  for  grinding 
and  polishing  these  tools  were  remarkably  abundant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  station  is  prominent  for  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  its  flint  implements,  many  of  which  were,  when  found, 
still  in  their  horn  or  wooden  handles.    Along  with  the  horn 
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haftings  may  be  mentioned  perforated  hammers,  chisels,  barbed 
harpoons,  pins,  awls,  flax-heckles,  amulets,  perforated  teeth,  and 
•boars*  tusks  of  great  size.  Among  wooden  objects  the  most  re- 
markable are  a  wooden  door,  still  retaining  portion  of  a  polished 
oval  bolt  of  yew  which  traversed  it  horizontally  (B.  386,  p.  48), 
and  a  portion  of  a  ladder  (B.  347).  The  fragments  of  pottery  in- 
dicated not  only  coarse  material  but  rude  workmanship.  The 
clay  is  badly  burnt,  and  it  is  uniformly  mixed  with  pieces  of 
quartz  or  small  pebbles  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  vessels  are 
roughly  cylindrical,  and  have  thick  bases,  but  no  ornamentation, 
not  even  the  projecting  knobs  so  characteristic  of  Locras.  Some 
large  clay  balls,  perforated  in  the  centre,  are  probably  loom- 
weights,  and  among  the  remains  are  bits  of  plaited  and  woven 
flax,  which  prove  that  the  art  of  weaving  was  well  known  to  the 
inhabitants.  Dr.  v.  Fellenberg,  from  whose  writings  I  have  taken 
the  substance  of  this  notice,  considers  the  settlement  one  of  the 
earliest  among  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  and  much  inferior  to 
s^me  of  the  other  Stone  Age  settlements  in  Lake  Bienne. 

A  cup  made  from  the  upper  part  of  a  human  skull  found 
here  has  attracted  much  attention.    (B.  119,  2nd  ed.,  p.  221.) 

TwANN  (DouANNE). — It  must  be  remembered  that  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  does  not  present  the  same  facilities  for  pile- 
dwellings  as  the  opposite  shore,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
immediate  shoreland  and  the  rapidity  with  which  deep  water 
is  met  with.  Moreover,  the  narrow  strip  of  beach  available  for 
the  purpose  has  become  greatly  covered  up  with  alluvial  deposits, 
as  is  proved  from  a  discovery  made  at  Twann.  Here,  at  a  depth 
of  15  or  20  feet,  some  workmen,  while  making  excavations  in 
connection  with  railway  works  near  the  quay,  came  upon  a 
blackish  bed  of  mould  containing  piles,  pottery,  staghorn  imple- 
ments, etc.,  which,  on  being  inspected  by  Dr.  Gross  who  happened 
to  be  passing  at  the  time,  was  at  once  recognised  as  the  site  of 
a  lacustrine  station.  Mr.  Irlet,  of  Twann,  has  also  discovered 
another  station  at  Wingreis,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  canoe, 
now  so  well  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Neuveville,  was  found. 
(See  page  481.)  The* objects  from  Wingreis  consist  of  stone  hatchets, 
flints,  and  horn  handles.    (B.  462,  p.  32.) 

In  1886  another  station,  called  "  Bipschal,"  was  announced  by 
Dr.  v.  Fellenberg  as  having  been  discovered  by  Ed.  Matthys 
between  Ligerz  and  Twann.   (B.  462,  p.  35.) 
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ViNGELZ,— 1)1'.  V.  Felleaberg  Estates  (B.  462,  \k  32)  thai  in 
1874,  when  the  great  cjuioe  which  ft)r  inaiiy  years  was  known 
to  be  lying  in  the  mml  near  ^^iugelz  was  raiBed,  a  deeply- buried 
rehc-bed  was  brought  to  Hglit. 

Nearly  3,01)0  feet  from  the  s1k>r%  and  oj>]xwite  the  Steinberg 
of  Nichiii,  there  m  what  is  suppose*!  to  have  been  a  small  station, 
on  which  a  few  objects  were  fonnd,  among  which  is  to  lie  noted 
a  great  stone  weight  with  an  iron  ring  roinid  it.  A  group  of 
piles  was  observed  to  nm  from  it  in  the  direction  of  the  Nidaii 
Bteinbei"g,  and  hence  it  h  conjectured  that  a  bridge  fomierlj 
connected  the  two.    (B.  15  and  22.) 

Between  Yingek  and  Kienne  there  \h  a  small  st^iinl^i^,  on 
which  a  few  arrow-heads  of  iron  are  said  to  have  been  fonncb 

PoRT,^ — During  the  excavations  for  the  Correction  des  Ea'ix 
du  Jura  some  remarkable  discoveries  were  niade,  especially  along 
the  Lower  Thielle,  between  Kidau  and  Meyenried.  Immediately 
below  the  little  village  of  Fort  the  remains  of  a  palaritte  of  the 
Stone  Age  were  met  with.  The  station  appeared  to  have  been 
of  considerable  extent,  as  the  piles  wei-e  traced  for  several  hundred 
yards  along  the  line  of  the  canal.  Tlie  relic-bed  was  7  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  amongst  its  tUbrls  were  found  various 
implements  of  stone  and  horn.  Among  the  stone  celts  was  one 
of  nephrite,  still  in  its  horn  fastening,  the  handle  of  which  was 
covered  over  with  a  bluish  coating  of  amorphous  vivianite. 
(B.  446,  p.  11.) 

LAKE  OF  NEITCHATEL. 

The  Lake  of  NeiichAtel,  like  that  of  Bienne,  was  studded 
with  lake  villages,  particularly  in  the  more  sheltered  localities* 
From  (lata  collected  by  Cob  Schwab  a  (^lart  was  constructed  and 
published  in  1863,  showing  no  less  than  46  stations  in  the  lake; 
but  many  of  them  were  of  little  archieologieal  value  beyond 
giving  indications  of  their  existence.  Since  then  some  additional 
sites  have  been  added  to  this  list,  and  froui  the  activity  with 
which  lacustrine  researches  have  been  conducted,  especially  after 
the  lowering  of  the  water  by  the  "  Correction  des  Eaux/'  many 
of  the  supposed  less  important  sites  have  turned  out  extremely 
rich  in  antiquities, 

Po>?T  DE  LA  Thcelle. — leaving  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  and  fol- 
lowing the  Upper  Thielle,  we  come  to  the  Pont  de  la  Thielle 
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(Zihlbriicke),  which  crosses  the  river  at  a  short  distance  below 
where  it  emerges  from  Lake  Neuch^ltel.  A  little  above  this  bridge 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  Col.  Schwab  discovered  piles, 
among  which  he  collected  some  industrial  remains  at  a  depth  of 
5  feet,  from  which  he  concluded  that  there  had  been  here  an 
ordinary  pile-dwelling,  in  what  was  then  probably  a  bay  of  the 
lake.  With  the  exception  of  one  hair-pin  of  bronze,  the  objects 
collected  were  of  the  Stone  Age.  (B.  32.)  In  1870  v.  Fellenberg 
made  some  further  investigations,  which,  while  justifying  the 
conclusions  previously  arrived  at,  showed  that  the  station  had 
larger  dimensions  than  were  formerly  suspected,  and  that  the  relic- 
bed  was  in  some  parts  deeply  buried.  He  enumerates  the  follow- 
ing relics  as  the  result  of  his  labours: — 7  large  stone  axes  and 
9  small  or  imperfect  ones,  of  serpentine,  diorite,  etc. ;  20  imple- 
ments of  bone — pointers,  daggers^  chisels,  etc. ;  a  large  number  of 
staghom  axe-hammer  heads  (perforated) ;  flakes  of  flint  and  other 
flint  implements,  and  one  beautifully- worked  arrow-head ;  a  knife 
of  polished  nephrite.  The  pottery  indicated  a  coarse  paste  mixed 
with  rough  sand,  and  some  of  the  vessels  were  ornamented  with 
knobs.    (B.  196,  p.  281.) 

According  to  Mr.  Dardel-Thorens,*  a  Roman  station  succeeded 
the  palafitte,  as  many  objects  of  pure  Roman  origin  were  found 
amongst  the  piles  on  the  right  bank.  Among  these  he  mentions 
a  lion  head  of  bronze,  portion  of  a  girdle,  a  silver  ring  like  those 
from  Pompeii,  knives,  chisels,  axes,  etc.,  and  a  tile  with  the  legion 
mark  CLXXI ;  also  a  piece  of  Worked  horn  with  tigures. 

La  Tene  (Stone  Age  Stations).— Close  to  the  outlet,  on  its 
north  side,  is  the  celebrated  station  known  as  La  Tene,  which, 
from  the  remarkable  character  and  varied  assortment  of  iron 
implements  found  on  it,  has  given  a  name  to  a  well-defined 
period  of  the  Early  Iron  Age.  Now  that  the  lowering  of  the  level 
of  the  lake  has  left  its  site  on  dry  ground,  and  its  exploration  has 
became  thus  greatly  facilitated,  it  would  appear  that  La  Tene  was 
more  of  a  stronghold,  commanding  a  bridge  which  crossed  the 
Thielle  at  its  outlet,  than  a  real  pile-village.  Its  consideration  will 
therefore  ba  deferred  till  We  come  to  the  description  of  the  lake- 
dwellings  of  the  Iron  Age. 

Making  a  circuit  of  the  lake  westwards.  We  come  at  once  on 
a  series  of  four  stations,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  scattered  on  the 

*  Antiqm^  1884,  pp.  42  and  85. 
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shore  between  La  Tine  and  the  promontory  of  Pr^fargier. 
Their  dibris  lay  embedded  in  a  thick  bed  of  ancient  mud,  which 
has  since  become  undermined,  and  almost  entirely  washed  away 
by  the  waves,  leaving  the  heavier  antiquities  amongst  the  rolled 
pebbles.  Some  beautiful  implements  of  nephrite  and  jadeite, 
and  occasionally  copper  objects,  have  been  thus  picked  up,  some 
Oi  which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Vouga,  Dardel- 
Thorens,  and  other  local  collectors. 

St.  Blaise.— This  station  has  only  come  into  prominence 
since  the  operations  for  the  "  Correction  des  Eaux  du  J ura  "  took 
eftect  on  the  lake ;  and  although  its  investigation  has  been 
somewhat  desultorily  conducted,  the  tinds  from  it  are  extremely 
interesting,  as  they  are  characteristic  of  the  period  of  transition. 
The  settlement  wjus  situated  to  the  west  of  the  town  of 
St.  Blaise,  and  appears  to  have  occupied  a  large  area,  as  piles 
extended  more  or  less  all  the  way  to  Hauterive.  Its  chief 
explorers  and  relic-holders  are  Messrs.  Vouga,  Zintgratf,  and 
Dardel-Thorens.  In  1878  Dr.  Gross  published  a  description  of 
it^  relics  with  two  plates  of  illustrations,  and  subsequently  a 
notice  of  it  appeared  in  the  Anzclger  (B.  376a)  and  Dan 
Amland  (B.  418,  p.  49).  Among  some  thousands  of  stone 
axes,  of  which  about  ten  per  cent,  are  perforated,  there  are 
many  of  nephrite,  jadeite,  chloromelanite,  and  samsurite.  These 
latter  are  generally  small,  and  set  in  horn  tixers  with  a  split 
at  the  end.  The  perforated  hatchets  (one  of  which  is  an  im- 
tinished  specimen,  with  the  core  still  in  the  hole)  have  often 
one  end  formed  into  a  hammer  (Fig.  8,  Nos.  25  and  2()). 
Among  the  many  worked  objects  of  horn  and  bone,  such  as 
pins  (Nos.  22,  23,  and  24),  perforated  clubs  (No.  20),  and 
daggers  or  spear-heads  (No.  21),  are  some  curiously- wrought 
pieces,  which  suggested  to  Dr.  Gross  the  idea  that  they  were 
part  of  a  machine  for  boring  holes  m  hard  substances.  The 
chief  interest,  however,  lies  in  the  number  and  variety  of  coj)per 
objects  which  this  station  has  yielded.  Out  of  about  a  dozen 
articles  of  metal,  only  one  is  said  to  be  bronze  (No.  4) — a 
dagger  with  a  well-defined  midrib — while  the  rest  consist  of  two 
flat  axes  (Nos.  6,  a  fragment,  and  14),  six  daggers  after  the 
typo  of  the  flint  weapons  (Nos.  1  to  5,  7,  and  9),  a  knife 
(No.  8),*  a  bit  of  a  spiral  (No.  18),  an  arrow-point  with  some 

•  Antiqua,  1884,  p.  59. 
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asphalt  still  acllieniig  In  it  (No.  16),  two  Rinall  awls  (Xos.  15 
and  17),  two  earrings  (Nos.  11  and  12),  and  two  beads  (Xos.  10 
and  13X 

One  of  the  copper  da<af!?ers  v?m  mounted  in  a  handle  of 
witheSj  the  remains  of  whieh  are  wtill  to  be  seen  (No.  2),  and 


Pig»       St,  EhAiAK.    Noft.  2U  and  2ti=^,  the  reat  =  i  real 


Strongly  reminds  one  of  the  Hint  daggers  when  similarly 
mounted,  as  se^n  io  No.  28,  As  ornaments  from  this  station 
I  have  figured  a  fossil  ammonite  and  a  smooth  stone,  both 
perforated  (Nos.  27  and  19),  Two  fossil  shells,  an  ammonite 
iPig.  185|  Na  23),  and  pectuncuhis,  are  described  in  the  Ninth 
Ri'pQft  on  the  Pfahlbauten  (B.  462)  as  coming  from  Oefeliplatm 
Hauterive,— Opposite  the  village  there  w^is  a  very  large 
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settlement,  which  has  yielded  a  considerable  immber  of  antiqui- 
ties of  a  mixed  character,  chiefly  dispersed  among  the  Museums 
of  Neuchdtel,  Bern,  Bienne,  and  Zurich.  Col.  Schwab  found 
two  iron  8]>eur-heads  and  pottery.  After  Schwab's  investigation, 
Des(jr  searched  the  station  and  found  a  Steinberg.  Among  the 
more  interesting  objects  are : — a  small  figure  shaped  like  a  duck 
and  ornamented  with  strips  of  tin  (Fig.  195,  No,  IS);  a  vase,  also 
omamentci  in  the  same  way  (Fig.  193,  No,  6);  a  disc  of  bone 
nrnamented  with  concentric  circles,  and  some  bronze  pendants 
(Fig.  189,  Nos-  13, 14,  and  16).  In  Bern  there  are  four  pins  with 
laro^e  heads,  and  several  tanged  knives,  sickles,  bracelets,  pendants 
rings,  Hsh -hooks,  etc. ;  also  dishes  of  fine  bluck  pottery  with 
round  bottoms. 

Between  this  and  Neuchatel  are  three  stations,  vfz.  (.■ham- 
prevejTes,  Monruz,  and  Cret,  on  which  a  few  objects  have  been 
picked  up  In  1885  a  pot  of  dark  pjottery  ornamented  with 
I'ircular  lines  and  triangles  Wolfttzahu-orna'tnenten  measuring 
6i  inches  in  diameter  and  4|  in  height,  was  fished  up  in  eight 
feet  of  water,  and  was  supposed  to  be  from  the  bronze  station  of 
Cham  pre  vey  ix^s. ''^  The  pot  containetl  siind  and  the  foll*>wing 
tjbjects  I — two  stone  celtSj  a  spindle-whorl,  a  pierct^d  boars  tusk, 
half  of  a  stone  axe-hammer  [jartially  bored,  two  objects  of  stone, 
a  bit  of  red  ochre,  and  a  bit  of  yellow  ochiT. 

AuvEtiKiEic — In  the  sheltered  bay  Ik? t ween  Colombier  and 
An  vernier  was  one  of  the  lai'gest  and  most  interesting  settle- 
ments  in  the  laka  It  was  discovered  early,  and  notwithstanding 
that  its  remains  were  covered  with  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water, 
it  was  minutely  searched*  Pn^fessor  I>esor  tuscertaincd  that  there 
were  two  distinct  stations  near  the  same  place,  one  being  a 
bronze  station  and  farther  out  in  the  lake.  The  Stone  Age 
st^ttlement,  which  lay  just  betwet^n  the  latter  and  the  shore, 
contained  a  steinlx^rg  of  round  and  angular  stones,  and  covered 
nearly  two  acres.  The  piles  of  the  bro^^e  station  were  inserted 
in  soft  mud,  and  their  tops-  projectefl  from  one  to  two  feet 
above  the  lake  bott^>nL  In  one  plane  a  canop  and  large  masses 
of  wattle-work  were  seen  by  Deaor  protruding  from  the  mud. 
Among  the  antiquities  collected  by  the  earlier  explorers  are  :^ — 
Arrow-points  of  various  shapes  with  and  without  barbs,  a  richly- 
ornamented  socketed  lance-head,  a  solid  ring  armilla,  a  chisel. 
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fish-hook,  etc.  Also  fragments  of  variously-ornamented  pottery, 
one  of  which  showed  something  like  the  Greek  pattern  or 
meander  line.  Not  less  than  twenty  of  the  illustrations  of  Desor 
(B.  95)  are  of  objects  from  this  station. 

The  station  was  systematically  investigated  during  the  year 
1873  and  the  three  following  years,  and  a  report  of  the  results 
was  published  by  Dr.  Gross  in  1876.  (B.  286.)  He  describes 
the  antiquities  under  the  following  heads,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  station  ranks  almost  on  a  par  with  that  at 
Moeringen  : — (1)  Anns,  (2)  instruments,  (8)  objects  of  dress,  (4) 
objects  belonging  to  horses'  harness,  (5)  moulds,  (6)  potter}'. 
Dr.  Gross,  at  the  eighth  nieeting  of  the  German  C'ongress  of 
Archjeologists  at  Constance,  in  September,  1877,  gave  some  further 
account  of  the  relics  from  Auvemier,  particularly  the  swords,  of 
which  six  were  found.    (B.  306.) 

The  illustrations  on  Pig.  9  include  a  variety  of  axes  (Nos. 
1  to  8),  knives  (Nos.  9  to  11),  a  socketed  chisel  (No.  12),  a 
gouge  (No.  18);  three  hammers,  one  with  a  square  socket  and  a 
side  loop  (No.  13),  another  with  a  square  perforation  in  the 
middle  (No.  19),  and  the  third  shaped  like  the  upper  portion 
of  a  winged  axe  (No.  20);  two  sickles  (Nos.  15  and  16),  a  star- 
like ornament  (No.  14),  pendants  (Nos.  17  and  24),  half  of  a 
mould  for  an  axe  (No.  22),  and  an  ornamental  object  (No.  27). 
All  the  above  are  of  bronze,  and  of  the  remaining  objects,  one 
(No.  23)  is  a  trilocular  dish  of  pottery,  two  are  of  hone  (Nos.  25 
and  26),  and  the  la^st  (No.  28)  is  a  stone  anvil  set  in  a  wooden 
(jjusing.  The  handle  of  one  of  the  swords  is  ilhistrated  on 
Fig.  186,  No.  3. 

(JoRTAiLLOi). — We  next  come  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cortaillod, 
where  th<*re  were  several  settlements.  From  Mr.  A.  Vouga's 
admirable  and  concise  notices  (B.  303  and  414a)  of  the  more 
r<»c<'nt  dis(M)V(?ri<\s,  it  appears  that  the  principal  station  (Station 
Principale,  marke<l  a  on  the  accompanying  Sketch  Map)  was  nearly 
opp<>sit<?  the  village  of  Petit  Cortaillod,  and  consisted  of  two 
IH)rtions— one,  nearest  the  shore,  funiishing  relics  of  the  Stone 
Age  ;  and  the  other,  those  characteristic  of  the  Bronze  Age.  A 
few  hundrf^d  yards  to  the  north  there  was  another  large  Stone 
Age  settlement  (Station  de  la  Fabrique,  6),  also  with  a  Bronze 
Age  portion  on  its  outer  or  lake  side.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
principal  station  there  were  observed  two  small  groups  of  piles 
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probably  remains  of  embryonic  stations  which  were  never  com- 
pleted (c  and  d).  On  one  of  these  a  remarkable  wooden  implement, 
supposed  to  be  a  pile-driver,  was  found,  measuring  5  feet  4  inches 
in  length  (Pig.  184, 
/  No.  4). 

The  first  explo- 
ration of  the  settle- 
ment commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1858, 
when  Mr.  Troyon, 
after  examining  the 
stations  near  Yver- 
don,  visited  the  lo- 
cality and  fished  up 
five  bracelets  of 
bronze,  together  with 
some  hair-pins  and  a 
few  small  rings,  which 
are  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Lausanne.  Mr.  Burki,  of  Petit  Cortaillod,  also  found 
several  bronze  objects,  some  of  which  he  sold  to  Agassiz. 

These  respective  successes  induced  Col.  Schwab  and  Prof 
Desor  to  direct  their  attention  to  Cortaillod,  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  made  a  collection  of  very  remarkable  objects. 
Among  these  the  following  are  worthy  of  note : — a  bronze  wheel, 
19|  inches  in  diameter,  with  four  spokes  (Fig.  10,  No.  17);  the 
surplus  jet  of  a  bronze  casting,  broken  ott'  apparently  after  the 
operation  was  completed ;  several  half-moon  and  other  variously 
shaped  pendants  (Nos.  10, 12,  and  21) ;  bracelets  (No.  14) ;  a  massive 
ring  ornamented  with  concentric  circles  (No.  15);  some  large  headed 
pins,  earrings  (No.  7),  studs  (No.  22),  hatchets,  sickles,  fish-hooks, 
,  beads  of  amber  and  glass,  a  spoon  of  terra-cotta,  etc. ;  but  the  most 
novel  were  dishes,  particularly  a  large  plate  ornamented  with  tin 
strips  arranged  in  various  patterns  of  lines,  circles,  and  the  (ireek 
meander  (Fig.  193,  No.  2). 

Of  the  four  brothers  Kopp,  who  worked  for  these  antiquaries, 
one  afterwards  commenced  on  his  own  account  and  sold  the  finds, 
and  in  this  way  many  of  the  rehcs  went  to  other  localities.  In  1874 
a  necklace  of  bronze  was  found  (Fig.  10,  No.  3),  which  Mr.  Vouga 
states  is  still  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  at  Auvemier. 
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ViXGELZ. — Dr.  V.  Fellenberg  states  (B.  462,  p.  32)  that  in 
1874,  when  the  great  canoe  which  for  many  years  was  known 
to  be  lying  in  the  mud  near  Ymgelz  was  raised,  a  deeply-buried 
relic-bed  wtis  brought  to  light. 

Nearly  8,000  feet  from  the  shore,  and  opposite  the  Steinberg 
of  Nidau,  there  is  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  small  station, 
on  which  a  few  objects  were  found,  among  which  is  to  be  noted 
a  great  stone  weight  with  an  iron  ring  round  it.  A  group  of 
piles  was  observed  to  rim  from  it  in  the  direction  of  the  Nidau 
Steinberg,  and  hence  it  is  conjectured  that  a  bridge  formerly' 
connected  the  two.    (B.  15  and  22.) 

Between  Vingelz  and  Bienne  there  is  a  small  Steinberg,  on 
which  a  few  arrow-heads  of  iron  are  said  to  have  been  found. 

I^ORT. — During  the  excavations  for  the  "  Correction  des  Esliix 
duJura*'  some  remarkable  discoveries  were  made,  especially  along 
the  Lower  Thielle,  between  Nidau  and  Meyenried.  Immediately 
below  the  little  village  of  Port  the  remains  of  a  palafitte  of  the 
Stone  Age  were  met  with.  The  station  appeared  to  have  been 
of  considerable  extent,  as  the  piles  were  traced  for  several  hundred 
yards  along  the  line  of  the  canal.  The  relic-bed  was  7  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  amongst  its  dihri-H  were  found  various 
implements  of  stone  and  horn.  Among  the  stone  celts  was  one 
of  nephrite,  still  in  its  horn  fastening,  the  handle  of  which  w^a« 
covered  over  with  a  bluish  coating  of  amorphous  vivianite. 
(B.  446,  p.  11.) 

LAKE  OF  NEUCHATEL. 

The  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  like  that  of  Bienne,  was  studded 
with  lake  villages,  particularly  in  the  more  sheltered  localities. 
From  data  collected  by  Col.  Schwab  a  chart  was  constructed  and 
published  in  1863,  showing  no  less  than  46  stations  in  the  lake; 
but  many  of  them  were  of  little  arch{eological  value  beyond 
giving  indications  of  their  existence.  Since  then  some  additional 
sites  have  been  added  to  this  list,  and  from  the  activity  with 
w^hich  lacustrine  researches  have  been  conducted,  especially  after 
the  lowering  of  the  water  by  the  "  Correction  des  Eaux,"  many 
of  the  supposed  less  important  sites  have  turned  out  extremely 
rich  in  antiquities. 

Pont  de  la  Thielle.— Leaving  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  and  fol- 
lowing the  Upper  Thielle,  we  come  to  the  Pont  de  la  Thielle 
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(Zihlbriicke),  which  crosses  the  river  at  a  short  distance  below 
where  it  emerges  from  Lake  Neuch^ltel.  A  little  above  this  bridge 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  Col.  Schwab  discovered  piles, 
among  which  he  collected  some  industrial  remains  at  a  depth  of 
5  feet,  from  which  he  concluded  that  there  had  been  here  an 
ordinary  pile-dwelling,  in  what  was  then  probably  a  bay  of  the 
lake.  With  the  exception  of  one  hair-pin  of  bronze,  the  objects 
collected  were  of  the  Stone  Age.  (B.  32.)  In  1870  v.  Fellenberg 
made  some  further  investigations,  which,  while  justifying  the 
conclusions  previously  arrived  at,  showed  that  the  station  had 
larger  dimensions  than  were  formerly  suspected,  and  that  the  reUc- 
bed  was  in  some  parts  deeply  buried.  He  enumerates  the  follow- 
ing relics  as  the  result  of  his  labours: — 7  large  stone  axes  and 
9  small  or  imperfect  ones,  of  serpentine,  diorite,  etc. ;  20  imple- 
ments of  bone — pointers,  daggers,  chisels,  etc. ;  a  large  number  of 
staghom  axe-hammer  heads  (perforated) ;  flakes  of  flint  and  other 
flint  implements,  and  one  beautifully- worked  arrow-head ;  a  knife 
of  polished  nephrite.  The  pottery  indicated  a  coarse  paste  mixed 
with  rough  sand,  and  some  of  the  vessels  were  ornamented  with 
knobs.    (B.  196,  p.  281.) 

According  to  Mr.  Dardel-Thorens,*  a  Roman  station  succeeded 
the  palafitte,  as  many  objects  of  pure  Roman  origin  were  found 
amongst  the  piles  on  the  right  bank.  Among  these  he  mentions 
a  lion  head  of  bronze,  portion  of  a  girdle,  a  silver  ring  like  those 
Ironi  Pompeii,  knives,  chisels,  axes,  etc.,  and  a  tile  with  the  legion 
mark  CLXXI ;  also  a  piece  of  Worked  horn  with  flgures. 

La  Tene  (Stone  Age  Stations).— Close  to  the  outlet,  on  its 
north  side,  is  the  celebrated  station  known  as  La  Tene,  which, 
from  the  remarkable  character  and  varied  assortment  of  iron 
implements  found  on  it,  has  given  a  name  to  a  well-defined 
period  of  the  Early  Iron  Age.  Now  that  the  lowering  of  the  level 
of  the  lake  has  left  its  site  on  dry  ground,  and  its  exploration  has 
becjme  thus  greatly  facilitated,  it  would  appear  that  La  Tene  was 
more  of  a  stronghold,  commanding  a  bridge  which  crossed  the 
Thielle  at  its  outlet,  than  a  real  pile-village.  Its  consideration  will 
therefore  b3  deferred  till  We  come  to  the  description  of  the  lake- 
dwellings  of  the  Iron  Age. 

Making  a  circuit  of  the  lake  Westwards,  We  come  at  once  on 
a  series  of  four  stations,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  scattered  on  the 

*  Antiqua^  1884,  pp.  42  and  85. 
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shore  between  La  Tine  and  the  promontory  of  Pr^fargier. 
Their  dSbris  lay  embedded  in  a  thick  bed  of  ancient  mud,  which 
lias  since  become  undermined,  and  almost  entirely  washed  away 
by  the  waves,  leaving  the  heavier  antiquities  amongst  the  rolled 
pebbles.  Some  beautiful  implements  of  nephrite  and  jadeite, 
and  occasionally  copper  objects,  have  been  thus  picked  up,  some 
Oi"  which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Vouga,  Dardel- 
Thorens,  and  other  local  collectors. 

St.  Blalse.— This  station  has  only   come  into  prominence 
since  the  operations  for  the  "  Correction  des  Eaux  du  Jura  "  took 
eftect  on  the  lake ;  and  although  its  investigation  has  been 
somewhat  desultorily  conducted,  the  finds  from  it  are  extremely 
interesting,  as  they  are  characteristic  of  the  period  of  transition. 
The   settlement  was    situated   to    the   west    of  the  town  of 
St.  Blaise,  and  appears  to  have  occupied  a  large  area,  as  piles 
extended  more  or  less  all   the   way  to   Hauterive.     Its  chief 
explorers  and  relic-holders  are   Messrs.  Vouga,  Zintgratf,  and 
Dardel-Thorens.     In  1878  Dr.  Gross  published  a  description  of 
its  relics  with  two  plates  of  illustrations,  and  subsequently  a 
notice  of  it   appeared   in    the   Anzeiger   (B.  376a)   and  Das 
Aiisland  (B.  418,  p.  49).     Among  some  thousands   of  stone 
axes,  of  which  about  ten  per  cent,  are   perforated,  there  are 
many  of  nephrite,  jadeite,  chloromelanite,  and  saumurite.  These 
latter  are  generally  small,  and  set  in  horn  fixers  with  a  split 
at  the  end.     The  perforated  hatchets  (one  of  which  is  an  un- 
finished specimen,  with  the  core  still  in  the  hole)  have  often 
one  end  formed  into  a  hammer  (Fig.  8,  Nos.   25   and  26). 
Among  the  many  worked  objects  of  horn  and  bone,  such  as 
pins  (Nos.   22,   23,  and   24),  perforated  clubs  (No.   20),  and 
daggers  or  spear-heads  (No.   21),  are  some  curiously- wrought 
piec^es,  which  suggested  to  Dr.  (Jross  the  idea  that  they  were 
part  of  a  machine  for  boring  holes  in  hard  substances.  The 
chief  interest,  however,  lies  in  the  number  and  variety  of  copper 
objects  which  this  station  has  yielded.    Out  of  about  a  dozen 
articles  of  metal,  only  one  is  said  to  be  bronze  (No.  4) — a 
dagger  with  a  well-defined  midrib — while  the  rest  consist  of  two 
flat  axes  (Nos.  6,  a  fragment,  and   14),  six  daggers  after  the 
type  of  the  flint  weapons  (Nos.  1  to  5,  7,  and  9),  a  knife 
(No.  8),*  a  bit  of  a  spiral  (No.  18),  an  arrow-point  with  some 

•  Antiqu<t,  1884,  p.  59. 
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asphalt,  still  arlliering  tu  it  (No.  16),  two  s^Tinill  awls  (Nos,  15 
and  17),  two  oarring^s  (Nos.  11  imd  12),  luid  two  beads  (Nos,  10 
and  13). 

One  of  the  copper  daggers  was  mmmted  in  a  handle  of 
withes,  the  roinains  of  which  are  still  to  be  Been  (No.  1),  and 


Tig*  8,— f5T.  Blaise.    Jso».  20  anil  2*t  — thu  re^t=^  real  aiae. 


Strongly  reminds  one  of  the  Hint  daggers  when  similarly 
mottnted,  as  seen  in  No,  28»  As  ornaments  from  this  station 
I  have  rtgiired  a  fossil  ammonite  and  a  smooth  stone,  both 
perforated  (Nos.  27  and  19).  Tw^o  fossil  shells,  an  ammonite 
(Pig.  186,  No.  23),  and  pectunciilus,  are  described  in  the  Ninth 
Report  on  the  Pfahlbauten  (B.  462)  as  coming  from  Oefeliplatze. 
Hauterive.— Opposite  the  Yillage   there  w.is  a  verj^  large 
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settlement,  which  has  yielded  a  considerable  number  of  antiqui- 
ties of  a  mixed  character,  chiefly  dispersed  among  the  Museums 
of  Neuchatel,  Bern,  Bienne,  and  Zurich.  Col.  Schwab  found 
two  iron  spear-heads  and  pottery.  After  Schwab's  investigation, 
l>esor  searched  the  station  and  found  a  Steinberg.  Among  the 
more  interesting  objects  are: — a  small  figure  shaped  like  a  duck 
and  ornamented  with  strips  of  tin  (Fig,  196,  No.  13) ;  a  vase,  also 
omamentel  in  the  same  way  (Fig.  193,  No.  6);  a  disc  of  bone 
ornamented  with  concentric  circles,  and  some  bronze  pendants 
(Fig.  189,  Nos.  13,  14,  and  16).  In  Bern  there  are  four  pins  with 
large  heads,  and  several  tanged  knives,  sickles,  bracelets,  pendants 
rings,  fish-hooks,  etc. ;  also  dishes  of  fine  black  pottery  with 
rr^und  lK)ttoms. 

Between  this  and  Neuchatel  are  three  stations,  vfz.  Cham- 
j>reve\Tes,  Monniz,  and  Cret,  on  which  a  few  objects  have  been 
picked  up.  In  1885  a  pot  of  dark  pottery  ornamented  with 
circular  lines  and  triangles  {''Wolfoztthn-ornameiiteii"),  measuring 
fij  inches  in  diameter  and  4J  in  height,  was  fished  up  in  eight 
feet  of  water,  and  was  supposed  to  be  from  the  bronze  station  of 
Chanipreveyres.*  The  pot  contained  sjind  and  the  following 
objects : — two  stone  celts,  a  spindle- whorl,  a  pierced  boars  tusk, 
lialf  of  a  stone  axe-hammer  partially  bored,  two  objects  of  stone, 
a  bit  of  red  ochre,  and  a  bit  of  yellow  ochre. 

AuvERNiEH. — In  the  sheltered  bay  Ix^tween  Colombier  and 
Auvemier  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  settle- 
ifi<;nts  in  the  lake.  It  was  discovered  early,  and  notwithstanding 
that  its  remains  were  covered  with  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water, 
it  was  minutely  searched.  Professor  Desor  asc»ertained  that  there 
were  two  distinct  stations  near  the  same  place,  one  being  a 
bn>nze  station  and  farther  out  in  the  lake.  The  Stone  Age 
sijttlement,  which  lay  just  between  the  latter  and  the  shore, 
contained  a  Steinberg  of  round  and  angular  stones,  and  covered 
nearly  two  acres.  The  piles  of  the  bronze  station  were  inserted 
in  soft  mud,  and  their  tops  projected  from  one  to  two  feet 
above  the  lake  bottom.  In  one  place  a  canoe  and  large  masses 
of  wattle- work  were  seen  by  Desor  protruding  from  the  mud. 
Among  the  antiquities  collected  by  the  earlier  explorers  are : — 
Arrow-points  of  various  shapes  with  and  without  barbs,  a  richly- 
omamented  socketed  lance-head,  a  solid  ring  armilla,  a  chisel, 

•  xintiqua,  18n*».  p.  165. 
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lish-hook,  etc.  Also  fragments  of  variously-ornamented  pottery, 
one  of  which  showed  something  like  the  Greek  pattern  or 
meander  line.  Not  less  than  twenty  of  the  illustrations  of  Desor 
(B.  95)  are  of  objects  from  this  station. 

The  station  was  systematically  investigated  during  the  year 
1873  and  the  three  following  years,  and  a  report  of  the  results 
was  published  by  Dr.  Gross  in  1876.  (B.  286.)  He  describes 
the  antiquities  under  the  following  heads,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  station  ranks  almost  on  a  par  with  that  at 
Moeringen  : — (1)  Arms,  (2)  instruments,  (8)  objects  of  dress,  (4) 
objects  belonging  to  horses'  harness,  (5)  moulds,  (6)  potter)^ 
Dr.  Gross,  at  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  German  C^ongress  of 
Archaeologists  at  Constance,  in  September,  1877,  gave  some  further 
account  of  the  relics  from  Auvemier,  particularly  the  swords,  of 
which  six  were  found.    (B.  :i06.) 

The  illustrations  on  Pig,  9  include  a  variety  of  axes  (Nos. 
1  to  8),  knives  (Nos.  9  to  11),  a  socketed  chisel  (No.  12),  a 
gouge  (No.  18) ;  three  hammers,  one  with  a  square  socket  and  a 
side  loop  (No.  18),  another  with  a  square  perforation  in  the 
middle  (No.  19),  and  the  third  shaped  like  the  upper  portion 
of  a  winged  axe  (No.  20);  two  sickles  (Nos.  15  and  16),  a  star- 
like ornament  (No.  14),  pendants  (Nos.  17  and  24),  half  of  a 
mould  for  an  axe  (No.  22),  and  an  ornamental  object  (No.  27). 
All  the  above  are  of  bronze,  and  of  the  remaining  objects,  one 
(No.  23)  is  a  trilocular  dish  of  pottery,  two  are  of  bone  (Nos.  25 
and  26),  and  the  last  (No.  28)  is  a  stone  anvil  set  in  a  wooden 
ciising.  The  handle  of  one  of  the  swords  is  illustrated  on 
Pig.  186,  No.  3. 

CoRTAiLLOi). — We  next  come  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cortaillod, 
where  there  were  several  settlements.  From  Mr.  A.  Vougas 
admirable  and  concise  notices  (B.  393  and  414a)  of  the  more 
recent  discoveries,  it  appears  that  the  principal  station  (Station 
Principale,  marked  a  on  the  accompanying  Sketch  Map)  was  nearly 
opposite  the  village  of  Petit  C^ortaillod,  and  consisted  of  two 
portions — one,  nearest  the  shore,  furnishing  relics  of  the  Stone 
Age ;  and  the  other,  those  characteristic  of  the  Bronze  Age.  A 
few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  there  was  another  large  Stone 
Age  settlement  (Station  de  la  Fabrique,  6),  also  with  a  Bronze 
Age  portion  on  it3  outer  or  lake  side.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
principal  station  there  were  observed  two  small  groups  of  piles 
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probably  remains  of  embryonic  stations  which  were  never  com- 
pleted (c  and  d).  On  one  of  these  a  remarkable  wooden  implement, 
supposed  to  be  a  pile-driver,  was  found,  measuring  5  feet  4  inches 
in  length  (Pig.  184, 
,  No.  4). 

The  first  explo- 
ration of  the  settle- 
ment commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1858, 
when  Mr.  Troyon, 
after  examining  the 
stations  near  Yver- 
don,  visited  the  lo- 
cality and  fished  up 
five  bracelets  of 
bronze,  together  with 
some  hair-pins  and  a 
few  small  rings,  which 
are  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Lausanne.  Mr.  Burki,  of  Petit  Cortaillod,  also  found 
several  bronze  objects,  some  of  which  he  sold  to  Agassiz. 

These  respective  successes  induced  Col.  Schwab  and  Prof 
Desor  to  direct  their  attention  to  Cortaillod,  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  made  a  collection  of  verj^  remarkable  objects. 
Among  these  the  following  are  worthy  of  note: — a  bronze  wheel, 
19 J  inches  in  diameter,  with  four  spokes  (Fig,  10,  No.  17);  the 
surplus  jet  of  a  bronze  casting,  broken  oft*  apparently  after  the 
operation  was  completed  ;  several  half-moon  and  other  variously 
shaped  pendants  (Nos.  10, 12,  and  21) ;  bracelets  (No.  14) ;  a  massive 
ring  ornamented  with  concentric  circles  (No.  15);  some  large  headed 
pins,  earrings  (No.  7),  studs  (No.  22),  hatchets,  sickles,  fish-hooks, 
s  beads  of  amber  and  glass,  a  spoon  of  terra-cotta,  etc. ;  but  the  most 
novel  were  dishes,  particularly  a  large  plate  ornamented  with  tin 
strips  arranged  in  various  patterns  of  lines,  circles,  and  the  Greek 
meander  (Fig.  193,  No.  2). 

Of  the  four  brothers  Kopp,  who  worked  for  these  antiquaries, 
one  afterwards  commenced  on  his  own  account  and  sold  the  finds, 
and  in  this  way  many  of  the  relics  went  to  other  localities.  In  1874 
a  necklace  of  bronze  was  found  (Fig.  10,  No.  3),  which  Mr.  Vouga 
states  is  still  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  at  Auvemier. 


Fig,  10,— CoHTAiu.fiT>  AND  Bkvaix  (1*5,  18.  uml  2:i  to  2i^l    Nog.  8,  Uianrl  18  to 
ilO^J,  ITf^l,  ftll  the  rettt,  with  the  exoeptioti  af  17^  J  feal  si^e. 
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In  1876  a  fisherman  found  a  sword,  which  he  sold  to  the 
keeper  of  the  Museum  at  Bale  (No.  19). 

Meantime  the  Stone  Age  portion  of  the  principal  station  was 
little  examined,  as  the  relics  were  deeply  buried.  Here,  however, 
were  formerly  found  some  iron  objects  of  the  La  Tene  type,  viz.  a 
sickle  (B.  31,  PI.  xiv.  20),  and  a  stone  anchor  with  iron  hoops,  now 
in  the  Museum  Schwab.  In  1878,  when  the  Government  drain- 
age works  began  to  tell  on  the  lake,  many  articles  were  picked 
up.  Thereupon  Messrs.  Vouga  and  F.  Borel  commenced  systematic 
diggings,  and  this  set  an  example  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Museum  of  Colombier  and  the  Society  du  Musee  de  Boudry,  who 
likewise  started  operations  with  a  gang  of  workmen.  Among 
the  objects  collected  up  to  X883  Mr.  Vouga  particularises  the 
following : — 

Stone. — A  number  of  sharpening-stones  of  sandstone;  a 
large  hollow  stone  for  bniising  com,  measuring  1  foot  6  inches 
by  1  foot  9  inches,  and  5  J  inches  in  thickness,  having  a  hollow 
2J  inches  in  depth ;  some  hundreds  of  hammer-stones,  corn- 
crushers,  etc. ;  portions  of  stone  showing  marks  of  having  been 
sawn,  and  perforated  net-weights ;  also  spindle-whorls,  an  oval 
hammer  of  serpentine  ornamented  with  chevrons ;  some  perforated 
stone  axes,  etc. ;  about  1,200  plain  axes,  nearly  a  third  of  which 
•  were  still  in  their  horn  fixtures.  Most  of  these  horn  fixtures 
were  inserted  in  wooden  handles,  but  of  course  all  traces  of  the 
latter  were  generally  gone;  only  12  nephrite  implements  were 
among  them.  About  1,500  chisels  or  small  celts,  only  a  few  of 
which  were  of  jadeite.  One  celt  was  of  flint,  a  very  rare  thing  in 
this  district ;  and  an  arrow-point  was  of  polished  serpentine.  Many 
thousands  of  implements  of  various  coloured  flints — saws,  knives, 
scrapers,  daggers,  and  arrow  and  lance-heads.  The  arrow-points 
were  generally  triangular  without  wings,  and  a  few  were  lozenge- 
shaped.  The  largest  flint  dagger  measures  9  inches  in  length 
(Museum  Colombier);  and  some  of  the  saws  were  still  fixed  in 
their  handles  with  asphalt  when  found. 

Horn, — Some  3,000  fixtures  for  stone  hatchets,  of  which 
about  one-third  were  perfect.  These  implements  are  not 
bifurcated  at  their  end,  as  is  often  the  case  with  those  found 
at  Auvemier  and  elsewhere;  and  many  are  only  partially  made, 
so  that  one  would  suppose  there  had  been  here  a  factory  for  their 
special  manufacture.    There  were  also  perforated  hammers,  and 
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a  great  number  of  chisels,  pointers,  etc. ;  also  soine  large  plaques 
whose  use  is  unknown.  Out  of  twenty  barbed  harpoons  one,  8 J 
inches  long,  has  twelve  barbs  (No.  8)»  and  one  (now  in  the  Museum 
Boudrj)  is  unfinished.  Abotir-  a  similar  number  of  penrleWjues 
or  beads,  and  a  tew  small  objects  like  arrow -points. 

Bone. — A  great  number  of  pointers  and  chisels,  some  of 
which  were  inserted  int,o  handles ;  quantities  of  awls,  lance- 
pointSj  and  javelins ;  thirt}^  daggers ;  some  twenty  perforated 
teeth  of  the  wolf  or  dag;  fifty  tusks  of  the  wild  boar  worked, 
and  some  set  in  handles ;  bundles  of  pointed  rilm  (flax-heckles). 

Wood'. — An  oval  cup  of  yevr,  4  by  2|  inches :  others  were 
found,  but  not  piv^&crved,  A  Hmal!  hammer,  and  bits  of  basket- 
work. 

MefaL — A  small  round  copper  armlet,  and  a  flat  bronze  axe 
with  a  round  cutting  edge. 

Fottenf. — Fragmi^nts  of  a  coame  ware,  found  everywhere  and 
genenilly  iniHcating  rotiglily-made  vessels ;  and  a  few  perforated 
weigh  trS,  cylindrical  and  rt>und. 

As  the  waters  became  lower,  the  bronsse  station  became 
mom  accessible,  and  acconlingly  its  investigatii>n  was  begiui  by 
Messrs.  Rorel,  of  Boudry,  and  Kaiser*  of  Estavayer.  Among 
the  anticpiities  collected  here  are  the  following : — 

Bro»2i*.— Several  hatchets  aufl  knives  :  four  razors,  of  diff'erent 
types  (one  hanunered  from  the  fragment  of  a  bracelet);  five 
sickles;  a  bracelet  ornamented  with  lines  and  concentric  circles, 
and  another  closed  (No,  13),  also  omamented ;  three  small 
bracelets  :  some  buttons,  studs,  etc. ;  the  tip  of  a  scabbanl  (No.  5); 
several  I  a  nee  die  ads,  one  ornamented  (No.  4) ;  two  fibula?  (No,  6) ; 
many  hair-pins,  several  hundreds  of  fish-hooks ;  a  necklet  made  of 
twenty  bronze  rings,  connected  by  a  chain  of  copper;  and  a 
eup,  now  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Gross  (No,  20). 

Among  other  relies  were  fragments  of  cups,  vase«,  and  other 
dishes  of  ornamented  pottery,  some  twenty  clay  supports,  and 
hundreds  of  spindle- whorls,  ©tc.  No.  11  representJ5  a  pendant, 
the  substance  of  which  no  one  can  detenu ine,  as  it  is  neither 
stone,  bone,  horn,  nor  pottc^ry. 

In  the  autumn  of  1884  the  water  was  unusually  low,  and 
the  piles,  being  left  high  and  dry,  presentecl  such  a  singular  ap- 
pearance that  many  visitors  were  attractt^l  to  see  the  novel  sight. 
Many  objects  ware  then  picked  up.    One  bracelet,  omatnenteil 
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with  concentric  circles,  was  sold  for  eighty  francs.  Among  the 
other  objects  described  by  Vouga  are  the  following:  A  large 
tish-hook  (No.  2),  4J  inches  long ;  a  piece  of  wood  surrounded 
by  two  bands  of  copper;  a  bronze  pin  with  perforated  head,  and 
another  with  flat  head  ;  a  small  vase  with  four  holes  (No.  9),  a 
small  lamp  with  a  handle  like  a  spoon,  and  a  bronze  pendant 
formed  of  eleven  massive  rings  (No.  1). 

Bevaix. —  Several  stations  were  known  here  at  an  early 
period,  and  some  of  the  objects  from  them  have  been  described 
by  Troyon,  Keller,  and  Desor.  The}^  consist  of  bronze  celts 
(Nos.  16  and  18),  sickles,  hair-pins  (Nos.  23  and  24),  bracelets 
(No.  26),  a  razor  (No.  25),  clay  rings,  etc.,  which  are  now  in 
the  collections  of  Schwab,  Desor,  and  others. 

Since  the  lowering  of  the  water  in  Lake  Neuch&tel,  the  Messrs. 
Borel  have  systematically  investigated  and  reported  on  the  stations 
in  the  Bevaix  district  (B.  445.)  From  La  TuiU^re  to  Treytel,  a 
shore-line  of  about  two  miles,  they  describe  seven  separate  locali- 
ties containing  stations,  chiefly  of  the  Stone  Age.  An  excellent 
map  accompanies  their  description ;  and  had  they  added  a  few 
illustrations  its  value  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  outsiders  who  wish  to  master 
the  archieological  results  of  the  Swiss  lacustrine  investigations 
is  the  want  of  a  correct  map  showing  the  area  and  distribution 
of  the  respective  stations;  and  if  this  desideratum  is  ever  to  be 
supplied  for  those  lakes  that  have  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  Correction  des  Eaux  du  Jura,  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  as 
most  of  the  stations  are  now  on  dry  land  and  nearly  obliterated 
by  vegetation ;  and  it  is  a  work  that  can  only  be  done  by  local 
archaeologists,  like  the  Messrs.  Borel,  who  for  years  have  had 
practical  knowledge  of  the  stations  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  accompanying  Sketch  Map  (after  that  of  Messrs.  Borel) 
shows  that,  while  the  foundations  of  the  two  Bronze  Age  stations 
are  still  in  the  lake,  all  those  of  the  Stone  Age  are  entirely  on 
dry  land.  This  distinction  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Desor 
and  others,  but  it  was  only  since  the  lowering  of  the  lake  that 
such  a  practical  demonstration  became  possible. 

The  Messrs.  Borel  premise  their  acquiescence  in  the  pro- 
posed subdivision  of  the  lacustrine  Stone  Age  into  three  periods, 
viz.  a  first  or  early  period  ("  p^riode  d  etablissement  et  de  for- 
mation"), characterised  by  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  industrial 
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remaiuE^ ;  a  second  (''le  bel  ige  de  la  pierre  "),  showing  commercial 
and  agricultural  progress,  and  especially  great  skill  in  the  manu- 
facture of  all  manner  of  stone  celts ;  and  a  third  une  p4riode  de 
transition which  witnessed  the  introduction  of  metals  among 
the  lake-dwellers. 

Typical  examples  of  all  thesie  poriods  were  found  on  the  Bevaix 
dLstrict,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  notes,  taken  chiefly  from 
the  data  supplied  hy  the  Messrs.  Borel : — 

(1)  Stitfityn  tit*  hi  Tail  lev**. — This  settlement  belonged  to  the 
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Sketch  Map  of  tbe  ftbore  of  Lake  Neucfailte],  near  B«vaix,  showing  the  relative 
lK>Mtloiis  of  th«  stations  of  the  Stone  and  Broazo  periods ^ 

earliest  lacustrine  period,  anfl,  being  much  exposed  to  the  winds, 
appears  to  have  been  quickly  abandoned.  The  piles  are  much 
decayed  and  tlitticult  to  find,  and  the  relics  are  few  in  number, 
and  of  a  primitive  type.  Only  rude  stone  axes,  a  few  weights, 
and  flints  of  a  dark  colour,  are  reconied 

(2)  Stat  to ti  dm  Vaux, — ^ Between  La  Tnili^re  to  the  Station 
des  Vaiix  the  promontory  "  I)u  Grain  intervenes,  wherei  scattered 
on  the  shc*re  on  both  sides  of  it,  Roman  tiles  are  met  with.  The 
remains  of  this  pile-dwelling  are  situated  near  to  a  small  spring 
of  water,  and  directly  below  the  rising  ground^  which  is  here 
covered  with  vines.  The  piles  are  disposed  in  two  groups,  and 
with  scarcely  an  interval  between  them  ;  but  they  represent  two 
difterent  pericHls  of  the  Stone  Age.  The  first  or  more  eastern 
group  stretches  for  it>0  yards,  with  a  breadth  of  40  yards,  parallel 
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to  the  lake ;  and  though  farther  within  the  old  lake  basin,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  Messrs.  Borel  the  older  of  the  two,  being  contemporary 
with  La  Tuili&re  and  the  earliest  lacustrine  settlements  in  the 
lake.  A  Steinberg  of  broken  stones  marks  its  centre,  but  its 
examination  has  yielded  only  a  few  small  stone  celts,  arrow  and 
spear-heads  of  dark  flint,  and  some  coarse  pottery.  Among  the 
OSS30US  remains  are  some  jaws  of  the  beaver. 

The  second  group  occupied  a  smaller  area  than  the  previous 
one,  and  contained  no  Steinberg,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  well- 
developed  relic-bed,  some  12  to  16  inches  thick,  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  relics  of  a  decidedly  more  advanced  character,  such  as 
well-made  implements  of  staghom,  including  a  variety  of  handles 
for  stone  celts.  The  most  important  discovery  here  was  a  human 
skull  of  the  dolicho-cephalic  type.  (Antiquay  1884,  p.  106.)  The 
most  inland  piles  of  this  group  were  only  about  30  yards  from 
the  vineyards,  whereas  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  first  group 
were  70  yards  distant  The  anomalous  statement  that  the  second 
or  more  advanced  Stone  Age  settlement  was  situated  in  an  outer 
zone  from  the  earliest  (a  fact  which  applies  to  all  those  explored 
on  the  Bevaix  coast),  Messrs.  Borel  explain  by  supposing  that  the 
lake  area  was  gradually  increasing  since  the  earlier  settlements 
were  founded.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  this  supposition  is 
well  founded,  on  evidence  that  by  careful  observation  could  be 
greatly  multiplied. 

(3)  Station  de  VAbbaye.  —  A  little  farther  on  there  is  the 
site  of  another  Stone  Age  station,  presenting  the  same 
indications  of  an  older  and  younger  period,  and  also  having  the 
same  relative  position  to  each  other  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
Stations  des  Vaux,  viz.  the  older  occupying  a  situation  more 
advanced  into  the  old  lake  basin.  In  front  of  these  two 
stations,  Des  Vaux  and  De  TAbbaye,  lie  the  remains  of  a  large 
settlement  of  the  Bronze  Age,  the  piles  of  which,  even  when 
the  lake  is  at  its  lowest,  are  still  in  several  feet  of  water;  it 
extends  parallel  to  the  shore,  about  200  yards  in  length,  and 
160  in  breadth.  In  addition  to  the  relics  found  by  the  earlier 
explorers  (Troyon,  Desor,  Vouga,  Dr.  Clement,  etc.),  and  already 
noticed,  the  following  bronze  objects  are  recorded  from  the 
station,  all  of  which  are  either  in  the  private  collection  of  the 
Messrs.  Borel  or  in  the  scholastic  museum  at  Bevaix: — 

Six  celts  (one  of  which   is  socketed),  portion  of  a  sword 
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seabbard,  four  chmeLs  (some  prettily  ornamcrited),  five  sickles, 
twenty  tish-hooks,  three  bracelets,  twa  razors,  105  hair-pins  (all 
sizes  and  forms),  five  pendeloques,  two  earrings,  two  buttons, 
two  iinger-ringK,  twelve  large  and  195  amall  rings,  etc.  Among 
the  other  tiads  are  fragments  of  ornamented  pottery,  a  clay 
support-ring,  three  glass  beads,  weights,  sharpening  stones,  etc. 

(4)  Station  da  Ckatdard. — This  station  conUiined  a  stcinbei^ 
covering  an  area  of  ^,000  or  4,000  square  yartls,  and  was  joined 
to  the  shore  by  ii  tongue  of  hmd,  on  which  a  seritjs  of  stepping- 
stones  were  placed.  The  relies  discovered  on  its  site  include 
some  200  stono  celts  (ten  of  which  are  jade),  forty  staghorn 
handles  and  fixers  for  celts,  chisels,  stone  hammers.  Hint 
iniplements,  etc.  The  Hpecial  cbanieteristic  of  the  station  is  the 
appearance  of  the  following  bronze  objects  among  these  relics 
of  the  Stone  Age,  viz.  a  small  perforated  plaque,  two  hair-pins, 
four  small  daggers,  three  flat  celts,  Mr.  Borel  states  that  other 
celts  of  this  type  were  found,  one  being  to  his  knowledge  in 
the  possession  of  Mr,  Rousselet,  and  one  in  each  of  the  Mu- 
seums at  Neuchatel,  Bern,  and  Ziirich.  One  here  figured  (Fig, 
lOj  No.  IS)  is  frora  the  Schwab  Muscuni  at  Bienne.  Hence  this 
station  belongs  to  the  period  of  transition,  and  is  in  many 
respects  comparable  to  the  iStation  des  Rosea ux  at  Morges. 

(5)  Station  dii  Motdin, — Proceeding  about  600  yards  fart^her 
west  we  come  to  an  isobited  station  of  the  Bronze  Age,  the 
piles  of  which  are  still  over  50  yards  from  the  present  shore  i 
and  before  the  lowering  of  the  water  its  site  would  be  covered 
by  about  16  feet  of  water.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  relics 
an  this  station,  the  duration  of  the  settlement  is  supposed  to 
have  been  short.  Desor  found  liere  some  ornanientcd  specimens 
of  the  l^Tge  hollow  bracelet.  Mr,  Borel  has  only  one  small 
specimen  and  a  portion  of  a  large  one  of  this  type,  Tlie  other 
objects  of  bnjnze  are  a  couple  of  fish-books  and  a  few  pins  an«l 
earrings.  Fragments  of  pottery  are,  however,  proportionally 
more  almndant,  among  them  being  a  vase,  of  elegant  fonn,  and 
polislied  exteriorl}'  by  graphite.  To  the  east  of  this  station  a 
fine  canoe  was  found  in  lh79,  measuring  26  feet  in  length, 
now  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  i'haux  de  Fonds4,* 

(6)  Station  dtjL  Port, — The  remains  of  this  small  station,  which 
are  exclusively  of  the  Stone  Age,  are  distributed  on  both  sides 

*  Bul.  tit'  /tf  Sttff,  fVlfht.  \ai  „  vol,  xi. 
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of  a  small  stream  which  enters  the  ancient  port  of  Bevaix. 
From  the  character  of  the  relics  the  Messrs.  Borel  think  that 
the  portion  on  the  east  side  belonged  to  the  first  lacustrine 
period,  while  that  on  the  west  was  later.  It  would  appear 
that  the  settlement  had  been  dwarfed  by  the  adjacent  great 
palafitte  at  Treytel. 

(7)  Station  de  Treytel, — This  station  presents  a  fine  example  of 
the  second  Stone  Age  period.  Its  ddbris  is  found  on  the 
exposed  shore,  extending  upwards  of  300  yards  in  length,  and 
covering  an  area  of  some  8,000  to  10,000  square  yards.  It  was 
first  examined  in  1857  by  M.  Rousselet,  who,  notwithstanding 
its  being  then  submerged,  made  the  fine  collection  of 
objects  from  it  now  in  the  Museum  at  Neuchatel.  The  flint 
implements  are  particularly  well  made,  and  the  raw  material, 
which  shows  a  fine  yellowish  and  partially  transparent  flint,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  imported  from  Gaul.  The  horn  handles 
and  fixers  for  the  stone  celts  are  of  varied  forms,  and  there  is 
also  a  rich  assortment  of  other  relics. 

Chez  les  Moines. — Here  there  is  a  Steinberg,  but  the 
antiquities  found  are  unimportant,  only  a  few  staghom  im- 
plements and  some  stone  celts.  Fragments  of  Roman  tiles  were 
also  found. 

St.  Aubin. — This  station  was  near  the  shore,  and  contained 
a  vast  Steinberg  measuring  300  feet  by  200.  Its  investigation 
was  chiefly  due  to  Dr.  Clement,  of  St.  Aubin,  who  made  a 
splendid  collection  of  its  antiquities,  which  show  that  the  settle- 
ment belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  Stone  Age.  Specially 
noteworthy  among  them  are  flint-saws  in  yew  and  staghorn 
handles;  arrow-points,  with  portion  of  the  shaft  still  attached 
with  asphalt;  a  few  beads— one  of  glass  and  two  of  amber; 
three  small  gold  ornaments ;  perforated  teeth  of  the  bear  and 
wolf  or  dog.  Many  of  the  objects  from  Dr.  Clement's  collection 
are  illustrated  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  MateinnuXy 
pages  511  and  259  respectively;  as  well  as  in  Kellers  reports. 
The  horn  fastenings  are  extremely  varied,  and  those  for  celts, 
intended  to  be  used  with  wooden  handles,  terminate  either  in  a 
spht  or  are  squarely  cut.  The  bone  implements  are  particularly 
well  made,  and  many  of  the  pointers  are  fixed  into  handles. 
The  arrow-points  are  also  well  chipped,  and  are  of  a  longish  or 
triangular  shape.     In  the  Zurich  Museum  there  is  a  beautifully 
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chipped  dagger  of  flint,  over  nine  inches  in  length,  from  this 
station.    (See  Fig.  185,  Nos.  2,  ;i  5,  6,  and  a) 

Concise. — ^Mr.  Rochat,  who  first  examined  the  remains  of  this 
settlement,  describes  a  semicircular  Steinberg  which  occupied 
part  of  the  station.  (B.  34)  The  convex  part  l<x>ked  south 
and  towards  the  lake.  Its  length  was  459  feet»  and  breadth 
255  feet,  and  when  the  lake  was  at  its  lowest  (before  the 
Correction  des  Eaiix  du  Jiini)  its  top  was  only  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  relic-bed  was  superficial, 
but  the  piles  penetratetl  deeply  into  the  mud.  During  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  in  1H59»  which  here  passed  through  a 
small  bit  of  the  lake,  a  dredging  machine  was  use<l,  when 
antiquities*  of  all  kinds  were  collected  in  himdreds.  These  were 
generally  sold  on  behalf  of  the  workmen,  and  hence  the  objects 
from  Concise  are  widely  distributed,  some  having  gone  to 
America.  On  and  around  the  Steinberg  the  antiquities  were  of 
the  Stone  Age.  Here  the  operation  of  dredging  was  carried  on 
for  six  weeks  amidst  great  archteological  excitement,  which  led 
to  the  production  of  many  falsifications,  (B,  28,  31.  and  39.) 
Among  the  vast  quantity  of  industrial  remains  brought  to  light, 
there  were  objects  of  very  diversified  kinds,  but  all  in  this  part 
of  the  station  were  peculiar  to  the  Stone  Age;  such  as  saws, 
knivt?s,  and  arrow-points  of  flint ;  hundreds  of  stone  hatchets, 
mofltly  (if  serpctitinc,  only  two  or  three  being  of  nephrite ; 
perforated  stone  sinkers  and  hammer  stones.  Of  bone  and  horn, 
there  were  chisels,  pointers,  daggers,  harpoons,  cups,  etc.  Among 
the  pottery  were  circular  dishes  with  perforated  knobs,  small 
and  large  vases,  plates,  and  cups :  also  some  vases  with  conical 
bases,  with  their  corresponding  clay  rings.  Clay  balls,  of  the  size 
of  two  fists  and  perforated,  reminded  Mr.  Troy  on  of  similar 
objects  from  Wangen.* 

*  la  IRfU  Mr.  Trojon  carried  on  researches,  under  the  superintendej)c<^  of 
qiiatificd  pemoELB^  to  prevent  f&lsifioatioDs,  which  were  fraquentlj  indulged  in  by 
the  railway  workers.  And  aju  the  rosult^  he  efounierate^  the  genuine  obfecte 
collected      foUow^  :  — 

A  oomplet^  hatchet  with  a  w&od^n  handle,  hom-holder,  and  Ferpentine  axe  ; 
variotis  horn  handles,  ^me  bifnroatect,  a  til  I  retain  in  ^  their  axes  and 
chieels  ;  a  portion  wood  pointed,  fixed  in  a  hatchet  handle  instead  ol 
the  BtoTie. 

2  pointers  of  wood  with  horu  handler, 

6  bammera  of  tttaffhom.  with  remnants  of  their  wooden  handles, 
8  bone  arrow- priinti,  with  remainH  of  manfif. 
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Among  the  animal  remains  were  three  fragments  of  human 
skulls  and  two  jaws.    Also  one  tooth  of  the  horse. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  these  operations  the  dredging 
machine  was  shifted  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  and  here 
objects  of  bronze  were  turned  up,  such  as  hatchets,  hair-pins, 
knives,  buttons,  spirals,  beads,  rings,  etc. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  there  were  two  stations — one  of 
the  Stone  Age,  and  the  other  of  the  Bronze  Age;  or  that  a 
portion  of  the  former  survived  during  the  Bronze  Age. 

It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  station  that  Captain  Pillichordy 
in  1832  dredged  up  a  canoe  and  two  beautiful  bronze  swords, 
only  one  of  which  is  now  known  to  exist  in  the  Museum  of 
Neuch4tel.  In  September,  1889,  Dr.  Evans  showed  me,  among 
many  other  objects  from  the  Swiss  lacustrine  dwellings,  a 
sword  from  Concise,  purchased  by  him  in  Paris  in  1887,  which 
at  once  struck  me  as  being  the  other  weapon  which  so  mysteri- 
ously disappeared  in  1832.  The  handle  and  the  tip  of  the  blade 
of  this  sword  are  here  represented  (Fig.  11,  No.  24),  and  when 
compared  with  the  drawings  of  its  supposed  fellow  at  Neuchatel 
(B.  34,  PI.  iii.  35;  B.  Ill),  2nd  ed..  PI.  cii.  17;  B.  31,  PI.  xi.  11  ; 
and  B.  252,  PI.  v.  10),  their  remarkable  similarity  will  be  at  once 
seen.  That  in  Dr.  Evans's  collection  has  a  total  length  of  26 J 
inches.  The  blade  is  of  yellow  bronze  21  inches  long,  and 
terminates  in  a  somewhat  rounded  point. 

In  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1885,  a  portion  of 
the  station  hitherto  unexamined  became  dry,  and  a  great  many 
objects  were  found,  including  bronze  pins  (Fig.  11,  Nos.  2,  3, 
8,  10,  and  11),  hatchets,  bracelets,  sickles,  knives,  pendants 
(Nos.  9  and  13),  tin  wheels  (No.  4),  wooden  combs  (No.  7),  and 
vases,  etc.  Among  the  more  remarkable  objects  described  and 
figured  by  Mr.  Vouga  (B.  414d)  are :— A  necklace  made  of  rolled 

40  handles  of  horn  for  chisels,  minus  the  tools. 
200  axe-holders. 
20  horn  tjnes  used  as  chisels. 

121  pointers  of  bone,  from  one  to  four  inches  in  length. 
4f>  chisels  of  bone. 

4  boars'  tusks,  sharpened  in  form  of  a  knife-blado. 
Some  bone  pins  and  various  omamentti. 
14.')  hatchets  and  chisels  of  stone. 
20  flint  arrow-points  and  scrapers. 

12  circular  stones  perforated ;  some  rubbers  and  pulishers. 
Many  bones  of  animals ;  but  no  trace  of  metal.    (B.  31)a.) 
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bands  of  bronze,  forming  tubes,  and  ornamented  with  hollow  lines 
(No.  1).  Some  of  these  tubes  are  of  gold,  and  interspersed  with  them 
are  three  buttons  of  bronze  and  a  number  of  small  blue  beads. 
Two  bracelets  or  closed  rings,  ornamented  (No.  6) ;  a  ring  with  a 
prominence  inside ;  and  a  curiously- wrought  pendeloque  (No.  12). 
These  objects  are  mostly  in  the  possession  of  private  collectors. 

Onens. — Two  stations  are  situated  near  the  village  of  Onens — 
one  (Stone  Age)  to  the  east  of  the  village,  and  the  other  (Bronze 
Age)  to  the  south.  The  former,  now  entirely  on  dry  land,  has 
been  little  explored,  being  for  some  time  covered  with  vegetation. 
"Je  crois,"  says  M.  de  Meuron,  "  cependant  qu'elle  a  dii  etre 
importante  d  apres  son  etendue  et  la  quantite  de  cailloux  ^clat^s 
que  recouvrent  le  sol.  Cettc  station  appartient  a  moi ;  mais  la 
v^g^tation  y  est  devenue  si  belle  que  je  la  laisse  pour  les 
generations  futures."   (B.  462,  p.  47.) 

On  the  bronze  station  several  remarkable  pendeloques  in  the 
form  of  thin  discs  of  bronze  were  found  some  years  ago,  which 
are  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Neuchatel;  and  since  this 
discovery  it  has  been  partially  explored  by  M.  Morel-Fatio, 
Dr.  Bri^re,  and  others.  M.  de  Meuron  states  that  he  is  in 
possession  of  a  few  objects  from  this  station,  viz.  hatchets,  chisels, 
bracelets,  and  a  magnificent  lance-head  10  inches  in  length.  From 
Onens  comes  the  leaden  cake  with  suspension  loops  similar  to 
those  from  WoUishofen  (Fig.  4,  No.  24).  Illustrations  of  some 
of  the  bronze  discs  are  given  on  Fig.  189,  Nos.  1  to  3. 

CoRCELETTES. — Two  groups  of  piles  were  observed  by  the 
early  explorers,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west  of  the 
village  of  Corcelettes,  and  a  number  of  antiquities  both  of  the 
Bronze  and  Iron  Ages  were  collected.  The  station,  however,  was 
never  systematically  examined  till  the  lowering  of  the  waters  in 
1876,  when  it  was  found  to  bo  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  in- 
teresting in  Lake  Neuch&tel.  The  portion  since  then  investigated 
is  described  by  Dr.  Gross  as  lying  immediately  before  the  village, 
and  2  kilometres  from  Grandson.  It  extended  about  200  metres 
in  length  and  100  in  breadth.  The  relic-bed  was  thinly  covered 
with  sand,  and  varied  much  in  thickness,  from  a  maximum  of 
3  feet  in  the  centre,  to  the  margin  where  it  thinned  out.  The 
bronze  relics  collected  here  are  thus  estimated  by  Dr.  (iross 
at  the  twelfth  meeting  of  the  German  Anthropological  Society : — ♦ 

*  Corr.'Blatt,  1881. 
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60  hatehets,  4  hammeis,  30  sickles,  60  to  70  knives,  10  swords 
(three  of  which  are  complete),  150  entire  armiJlfe  and  many  frag- 
ments, 20  lance-heMis,  12  discs  (phaleres),  WO  to  400  hair-pins,  3 
vessels,  11  Tnoulds  (one  of  bronze  and  10  of  sandstone),  besides 
a  quantity  of  smaller  olijects,  as  buttons,  [pendants,  rings,  eta 
Together  with  beads  of  glass  and  amber,  small  tin  wlieel-shaped 
objects,  there  were  some  :K)0  entire  vessels  of  pottery,  some  oma- 
menr^d  with  tin  strips,  crescents,  etc. 

The  bronze  hatchets  were  mostly  of  the  usual  type,  i.e.  with 
four  wings  and  a  side  loop  ;  four  were  socketed,  but  not  one  of 
the  flat  type. 

Daggers  were  apparently  rani  at  Corcelettes,  as  only  one 
example  was  found,  with  rivet-marks  and  slightly  ornamented 
on  one  side. 

The  knives  were  generally  smallt  but  one  measured  lOi  inches 
in  length,  and  a  few  had  solid  handles  beautifully  ornamented. 
Razors  were  numerous;  one  was  made  of  a  broken  bracelet, 
another  was  double-bladed  and  showed  a  break  which  had  been 
neatly  mended  with  bronze  wire.  Horse-bit^  were  of  bronze  and 
horn.  The  bronze  hollow  anidets  arc  beautifully  ornamented,  and 
in  the  interior  of  some  of  them  were  fibserved  bits  of  wax»  sup- 
p.isefl  to  l>e  the  remains  of  a  central  core  of  this  material  w*hi(?,h 
had  been  used  in  the  operation  of  casting. 

It  is  singular  that  among  the  many  ornaments  from  this 
station  there  is  not  a  fibula,  except  a  portion  of  one  which  is 
claimed  as  an  importation  from  Scandinavia  (Fig,  189,  No.  19). 

Of  wood  there  were : — round  oak  table ;  a  small  box, 
8  by  2i  inches ;  and  a  portion  of  an  oar. 

Of  the  throe  bronze  dishes,  one  has  a  handle  attached  by 
rivets;  and  of  the  other  two  (which  are  in  the  Museum  at 
Lausanne),  one  is  of  northern  origin  (Fig*  189,  No.  20). 

Corcelettes,  like  most  of  the  other  Hwiss  lake-dwellings,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  in  proof  of  which  Dr.  Gross  points  to  a  mass 
of  bronze  objects,  in  a  half-molten  condition,  consisting  of  three 
hatchets,  four  braceletj^,  a  lance-head,  and  a  sickle.  (Fi^^ured  in 
B,  392,  PI  xxii.  12.) 

One  of  the  largest  collections  from  Corcelettes  is  in  the 
Museum  at  Lausanne,  of  which  I  have  made  the  following 
jottings  :— 

PoiUry. — The  bottom  of  a  vase  marked  with  the  tips  of  the 
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potter  s  fingers ;  some  dishes  ornamented  with  herring-bone 
patterns  (Fig.  11,  No.  22),  and  others  with  circular  grooves,  each 
having  a  small  perforation  like  one  at  Constance  (No.  21);  small 
toy  cups,  three  of  which  are  bilocular ;  clay  rings,  with  dishes  to 
fit  them ;  two  figures  of  animals ;  bits  of  clay- walling  with  marks 
of  round  timbers. 

Wood, — Fragments  of  basket-work,  two  shaped  handles  of 
wood  for  sickles,  fragments  of  wooden  dishes  (one  with  handle). 

Bronze, — Of  about  100  large  hollow  bracelets  more  or  less 
perfect,  some  50  are  ornamented  with  transverse  lines ;  the  rest 
have  various  designs  of  linos  and  circles.  A  few  bracelets  are 
solid,  and  more  or  less  penannular,  with  pointed  or  expanded 
tips.  Four  bracelets  are  of  double  wires,  one  of  which  is  spirally 
grooved  and  ends  in  a  hook  and  eye.  Of  six  small  socketed 
hammers,  three  have  side  loops,  and  all  are  more  or  less  rectangularly 
shaped.  Among  60  hatchets,  only  six  have  sockets,  and  nearly 
all  have  side  loops,  but  no  tenninal  catch.  Two  have  the  side 
loop  transverse  to  the  cutting  edge. 

Of  78  knives,  nine  are  socketed,  three  have  solid  handles, 
apparently  as  part  of  the  blade,  and  the  rest  have  tangs  (three 
being  bent  into  a  loop  at  the  top). 

Among  some  hundreds  of  pins,  only  seven  or  eight  have 
perforated  heads. 

Of  three  horse-bits,  one  is  entire  (Fig.  191,  No.  8) ;  and  of  the 
others,  only  the  twisted  central  portion  remains  (Fig.  11,  No.  23). 
Moreover,  there  are  14  perforated  portions  of  horn,  supposed  to 
have  been  parts  of  bridles. 

Among  the  special  objects  from  this  station  is  a  slender  bronze 
rod  terminating  at  each  end  with  a  movable  ring,  somewhat 
like  the  beam  of  a  balance  (No.  16).  In  the  Museum  at  Boudry 
there  is  a  curious  ornamental  tube  of  bronze  (No.  20). 

In  1888  Dr.  Briere  communicated  a  short  note  to  Antiqua 
(B.  463a),  in  which  he  enumerates  the  following  objects  as  the 
most  interesting  among  recent  finds: — A  bracelet  of  lignite 
(No.  14),  a  tin  wheel  (No.  5),  an  amulet  of  bronze  like  the 
casing  of  a  pair  of  spectacles  (No.  15),  a  large  bronze  knife  with 
a  horn  handle  (No.  19),  an  amulet  of  staghom  (No.  17),  al)ead 
of  amber  suspended  by  a  twisted  bronze  wire  (No.  18),  and  a 
complete  bridle-bit  of  horn  (Fig.  191,  No.  1). 

Les  Uttins  (Yverdon). — At  the  foot  of  Mount  Chamblon, 
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rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  lakCp  there  are  -some  peat 
deposits,  which-  the  peasants  have  been  in  the  habit  of  iitilif^ing 
as  fuel  Here  in  two  spots,  according  to  Mr.  Hochat*  the  peat- 
cotters  are  reported  to  have  met  with  piles  and  transverse  beams 
with  mortices.  The  tops  of  the  piles  wore  6  to  10  feet  below 
the  surface.  A  flint  arrow-head,  two  sttme  celts  of  serpentine, 
and  a  bronze  bracelet,  were  found  in  one  of  these  boi^^ ;  and 
hence  Messrs.  Troyon  and  Rochat  (B.  81,  p.  70)  consider  that 
there  was  a  palafitte  here — a  supposition  which  involves  the  theory 
that  the  lake  formerly  extended  to  the  locality.  Nor  is  this  theory 
without  some  evidence  in  support  of  it,  as  the  amoimt  of  ddhrts 
brought  do\^Ti  by  the  ThicUe  is  very  great.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  Roman  city  of  Eburodunum,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
now  2,500  leet  from  the  present  shore^  was  built  on  the  lake  in 
the  fourth  century,  Mr.  Troyon  calculates  that  the  water  of  the 
lake  would  have  been  as  far  back  as  the  site  of  the  palatitte 
about  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Clendv,  Cheseaux,  and  Chable  X  Perron. — Along  this  part 
of  the  fthore  there  were  three  or  four  settlements  with  stein  bergs » 
but  the  piles  arc  now  destroyed,  and  the  few  antiquities  collected 
belong  apparently  to  the  Stone  Age.  Chable  k  Perron  covers  an 
area  of  some  3,500  square  yards,  but  the  only  antiquities  found 
were  serpentine  Imtchets  and  their  horn  fixings,  some  flints, 
pointed  bones,  and  fragments  of  coarse  pottery,    (B.  386.) 

Some  interesting  notes  of  the  early  researches  and  discoveries 
made  on  the  various  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Yverdon  are 
given  by  Mr  Rochat  in  Keller's  third  report  on  the  Pfahlbauten, 
(B.  34.) 

Font. — On  this  station  a  cup-marked  stone  was  foiuid,  anfl 
Troyon  records  several  objects — a  curious  bronze  neetlle,  Roman 
tiles,  and  Imperial  Roman  money — as  coming  from  the  same 
place.  Professor  Grangier,  of  Fribourg,f  found  here  some  Roman 
medals,  together  with  an  iron  arrow- head,  iron  keys,  and  subse- 
quently an  oar.  J  He  states  that  the  whole  coast,  from  Font  to 
Estavayer,  was  occupied  with  piles,  and  that  he  attempted  to 
make  a  plan  of  the  stations,  but  gave  it  up,  because  the  con- 
figuration was  constantly  changing.    The  original  conditions  were 

*  *•  Reoberchija  snr  l&t  Antiquity  d* Yverdon,"  Mitt,  dtr  AiUig.  Gesel.t  Ztirioh, 
t  Anzciger,  1871j  p.  m  J  Ibid.,  187a,  p,  803. 
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also  entirely  altered  by  the  number  of  piles  extracted  by  the 
fishermen.  He  knew  one  family  who  for  two  generations  had 
never  used  any  other  firewood  but  piles  extracted  from  the 
lake-dwelling  stations.  One  place,  about  half-way  between  Font 
and  Estavayer,  was  well  known  for  its  antiquities,  and  went  among 
the  fishermen  under  the  name  of  "La  Pianta."  (B.  178,  p.  169.) 
In  the  Fribourg  Museum  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  bronze 
objects  from  Pianta,  some  of  which  are  here  figured  (Pig.  12, 
Nos.  1  to  10,  and  24).  I  have  also  noted  three  stone  moulds 
(two  of  wheel  pendants),  and  an  ingot  of  bronze.  Some  pins 
and  a  knife  are  in  the  Bern  Museum. 

Mr.  Forrer  gives  some  notes  of  .  the  station  at  Font,*  and 
figures  some  nephrite  implemients  from  "  several  hundreds"  col- 
lected here  by  Mr.  Beck.  Along  with  the  usual  chisels  and 
hatchets,  there  are  in  Mr.  Beck's  collection  arrow-heads,  knives, 
etc. — objects  rather  rare  of  this  material  in  the  Lake  of 
NeuchAtel.  Some  of  the  hatchets  are  remarkable  for  their  size, 
one  measuring  8J  inches  long,  and  others  show  great  variety  of 
colours. 

Estavayer. — Mr.  A.  Morlot  describes  the  early  investigations 
of  the  settlements  at  Estavayer  and  its  neighbouring  shore  in 
Keller's  third  report  (B.  34.)  Systematic  explorations  were  con- 
ducted by  MM.  Beat  de  Vevey  and  Henri  Rey,  who  collected  a 
large  and  varied  assortment  of  relics,  especially  of  bronze,  many 
of  which  are  illustrated  on  PI.  v.  Close  to  Estavayer  there  were 
two  stations — one  of  the  Stone  Age ;  and  another,  farther  out  in 
the  lake,  of  the  Bronze  Age.  The  fonner  was  parallel  to  the 
shore,  about  120  yards  long  and  60  broad.  The  relics  here 
found  were  of  the  usual  Stone  Age  types — stone  and  horn 
hatchets,  flint  saws,  and  arrow-points,  etc.  One  finely-finished 
hammer-axe  has  an  oval  perforation,  an  expanded  cutting  edge, 
and  a  raised  bead  running  along  the  centre  of  its  anterior  surface. 

The  Bronze  Age  settlement  was  some  400  feet  distant  from 
the  shore,  in  water  six  or  seven  feet  deep.  Consequently  the 
station  is  now,  during  low  water,  mostly  on  dry  land.  The  area 
of  the  station  was  estimated  at  7,700  scjuare  feet.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  bronze  objects  collected  by  MM.  de  Vevey  and 
Rey,  chiefly  by  means  of  pincers: — 128  hair-pins  (36  with 
spherical  and  ornamental  heads),  26  knives,   15  bracelets,  5 

♦  A/itiqua,  1885,  p.  162. 
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sickles,  1  socketed  hatchet,  1  chisel,  1  fish-hook,  27  rings  of 
diiferent  kinds,  2  buttons,  1  dagger-hlade,  1  arrow-head  (socketed), 
and  6  flattened  wires  eoiled  in  the  form  of  a  spinil. 


Tig.  12.— EsTAVATKB.  All  i  reil  size. 


In  1869  Dr,  Keller  (B.  163)  gives  an  account  of  further  dis- 
coveriee  at  Estavajer,  in  which  he  mentions  a  small  vei^el  of 
fine  cky,  having  a  funneMike  opening  and  a  spout  below 
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sickles,  1  sos^kebed  hatchet,  1  chisel,  1  fish-hook,  27  rings  of 
diflerent  kinds,  2  buttons,  1  dagger*bla*le,  1  airow-head  (socketed), 
and  6  flattened  wires  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  spiriil 


Fig.  12.— Est  A  VAT  KB.   All  j  r^xl  aiia. 


In  1869  Dr,  Keller  (B.  163)  gi?es  an  account  of  fiirther  dis- 
coveries at  Estavayer,  in  which  he  mentions  a  small  vessel  of 
fine  clay,  having  a  funnel-like  opening  and  a  spout  below 
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(Fig.  12,  No.  21);  a  hair-pin  5  J  inches  long,  with  the  stem  of 
bronze,  and  head  of  staghorn,  intercepted  in  the  middle  with 
a  disc  of  silver;  a  bronze  spear-head,  with  a  spur  on  the  stem, 
supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  spear  for  fishing;  a  bronze 
bracelet ;  and  two  tynes  of  staghorn — one  perforated  as  for  a 
bridle-bit,  and  the  other  ornamented  with  concentric  circles. 
Professor  Grangier,  writing  in  1878  (B.  313),  describes  the  tenev^ikre 
of  Estavayer  as  a  peninsula,  and  gives  an  amusing  description  of 
the  searchers  for  antiquities. 

About  a  couple  of  kilometres  to  the  north-east  of  Estavayer, 
and  near  the  village  of  La  Corbifere,  there  was  a  large  settle- 
ment which  also  belonged  partly  to  the  Stone  Age  and  partly 
to  the  Bronze  Age.  The  first  is  a  Steinberg,  and  bears  the 
name  La  Creuse  or  La  Crasaz.  (B.  414c.)  On  it,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  Stone  Age  objects,  were  found  a  Roman  water- 
jug  and  a  fibula  of  the  La  Tfene  type  (Fig.  12,  No.  26).  The 
part  that  has  yielded  bronze  implements  is  farther  out  in  the 
lake,  and  from  it  Colonel  Schwab  and  others  collected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  objects,  among  which  were : — A  bar  of  tin 
6  inches  long,  a  small  bronze  saw,  a  socketed  arrow-head,  a  thin 
armlet  of  bronze  wire,  a  bronze  nail,  a  discoidal  stone,  fragments 
of  pottery  ornamented  with  strips  of  tin,  etc.  Near  this  in  1875 
Professor  Grangier  discovered  a  curious  object  now  supposed  to 
be  the  handle  portion  of  an  Etruscan  chariot    (B.  270  and  336.) 

There  are  thus  three  well-defined  Bronze  stations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Estavayer,  besides  an  equal  if  not  larger  number  of 
the  Stone  Age.  The  chief  collection  of  relics  from  this  part  of 
the  lake  of  Neuch&tel  is  in  the  Museum  of  Fribourg,  where  I 
have  noted : — A  double-legged  pin  (No.  11),  portion  of  chariot 
handle  (Fig.  191,  No.  10),  a  small  bronze  cup,  a  perforated  bronze 
hammer  (Fig.  12,  No.  20),  a  couple  of  socketed  bronze  axes 
(Nos.  17  and  19),  and  a  well-made  arrow-point  of  flint  (No.  25). 

There  are  also  many  objects  from  Estavayer  in  the  Cantonal 
Museum  at  Bern,  among  which  may  be  mentioned: — A  bronze 
fibula  (No.  12),  part  of  an  ornamental  chain  of  various  sorts  of 
bronze  links  (No.  13),  a  socketed  axe  (No.  23),  and  three  large 
knives  (Nos.  18,  30,  and  31).  The  other  illustrations  are  a  bronze 
pin  with  a  spiral  head  (No.  28),  a  gold  earring  (No.  16),  an  amber 
bead  (No.  15),  a  bronze  knife  (No.  22),  a  bronze  fibula  (No.  14), 
a  pin  with  a  flat  head  (No.  27),  and  a  curious  horn  object  (No.  29). 
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Implements  like  the  latter  are  frequently  met  with  in  Swiss  lacus- 
trine stations.  They  vary  from  a  few  inches  up  to  twelve  or  more 
in  length,  and  are  always  curved  and  polished.  In  the  Kem 
Museum  there  are  four  from  Gerlafingen,  five  from  Schaftis,  and 
others  from  Sutz.  Locras,  etc. 

FoHEL. — ^little  was  done  to  this  station  till  1883,  when  the 
Frihourg  Government  granted  fr^  permission  to  the  searchers 
for  lacustrine  antiquities  to  collect  on  their  portion  of  the  shore 
of  Lake  Neoch^teL  Since  then  many  curious  objects  are  reported 
as  coming  from  this  station,  but  they  are  mostly  held  by  private 
collectors,  Mr.  A.  Vouga  gives  some  notes  of  these  discoveries  in 
the  A'i^zehjtr.  (B.  414)  He  states  that  the  relics  are  found  on  this 
station  in  three  different  strata,  the  most  superficial  of  which  is 
1  foot  6  inches  deep,  and  the  lowest  4  fe^t  8  inches. 

Among  the  objects  described  and  figured  by  Vouga  are : — A 
stone  hatchet  in  its  horn  fixture,  several  hatchets  of  coloured 
nephrite  and  one  of  green  jade,  perforated  hammers  and  a  cup 
of  horn ;  knives,  pins,  etc.,  of  bone ;  a  curved  implement  made 
of  the  jawbone  of  a  stag  (Pig,  13,  No.  19).  Some  remarkable 
objects  made  of  h(*rn  or  bone  and  ornamented  with  dots,  circles, 
etc,  consisting  of  bracelets  (No.  20)»  and  pendeloqucs  (Nos.  13, 
17,  and  18),  have  attracted  the  attention  of  critics,  and  the  general 
opiniol!!  is  that  they  are  forgeries  * 

CJhevroux. — Troyon  describea  three  large  settlements  of  the 
Bronze  Age  (B,  31,p.  150),  near  Chevron x,  farther  from  the  short? 
than  a  Stone  Age  settlement,  on  ^hich  were  found  bracelets, 
hair-pins,  sickles,  knives,  two  swords  of  bronze,  and  a  great  iron  fork 
(Fig,  13,  No.  15>  In  1866,  an  object  (Fig,  191,  No,  10),  described 
by  Keller  (is  part  of  an  EtruKf-an  chariot,  was  found  near  this.  (B.  3:17.) 

In  the  Museum  at  Lausanne  there  is  a  large  collection  of 
objects,  both  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Age  settlements,  from 
Chevn>ux.  Among  the  former  are : — Two  beautiful  flint  daggers 
with  thin  handles  of  wood  (Fig*  13,  No,  1),  six  saws  of  flint  in 
their  handles,  part  of  a  wooden  comb,  three  wooden  dishes,  the 
club  handle  of  a  stone  hatchet  with  the  implement  still  in  position, 
hone  pins  with  neatly -fashioned  heads  (Nos,  4  and  6),  etc. 
There  are  over  300  plain  stone  celts,  and  30  perforated  tools. 
About  100  horn  fixings,  of  which  one-third  have  bifurcated  tops. 
Some  celts  have  been  identified  as  belonging?  to  the  following 

•  Antiqun^  1885,  p.  97  ;  and  1887,  pp.  3S,  51, 
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mh^UxnceE  i — <.'hloroniclanitx?  tive,  thmc  oi  which  nrt?^  in  their  horn 
iixings  (two  bifiircatod) ;  saiissarite,  14  to  20,  one  of  which  is  in  its 


Tig.  IS.—'^MKyRfirx,  Fuhel  (13,  wid  17  to  20),  and  Porta lsax  (21  and  22). 
All  ^  real  iis^e  (except  No.  In  }). 

handle  (sijiiare)  ;  jadeite  22  to  25,  tive  in  handles  (two  biftircated) ; 
nephrit*^  28  to  26,  two  ill  their  fixings.  There  are  also  a  few  of 
fels*iU\  aniphiholite,  etc.  About  100  flint  arrow-points,  and  the 
r 
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same  number  of  beautifully  chipped  flint  arrow-heads  (No.  5).  Also 
of  horn  there  is  a  large  number  of  chisels,  pointers,  hammers, 
flax-hccklers,  and  some  curiously-shaped  perforated  chjbs  of  horn. 

Among  the  pottery  are  some  curious  dishes,  two  of  which  are 
here  figured  (Nos.  8  and  H),  the  latter  being  adorned  with 
string  ornamentation. 

Among  the  objects  from  the  Bronze  Age  stations  are  : — Many 
hair-pins^  two  phalen^s,  five  sickles,  a  few  bracelets,  one  wingetl  and 
one  flat  hatchet,  portion  of  a  flat  copper  celt,  a  few  knives  with 
tangs,  six  small  daggers,  and  two  remarkable  pendeloipies,  one  of 
which  Is  here  figured  (No,  3). 

Mr  Vouga  (B.  414d)  describes  some  fine  discoveries  that 
were  latterly  made  on  the  Bronze  stations.  Among  the  objects 
which  have  come  under  his  notice  are : — A  razor  with  a  curved 
handle,  4^  inches  long  (Na  11);  a  thick  crescent,  oniamentetl 
with  half- moons ;  a  fibula  (No.  10) ;  a  pin  with  spiral  stem  (9^ 
inches  long)  and  pc^rf orated  head  (1^  inch  in  diameter). 
Another  has  a  very  large  head  (2  inches  diameter),  with  24 
holes  in  it  (No,  12).  Other  objects  from  this  station  are  a  comb 
(No,  9),  an  amber  bead  (No.  7),  a  copper  dagger  (No.  16),  and 
a  copper  chisel  (No,  2), 

Gletterems  to  La  Sauge.— Some  eight  or  nine  stations  have 
been  notetl  by  the  earlier  explorers  along  this  part  of  the  coast, 
many  of  which  have  yiel<led  Roman  tiles  and  pottery.  At  Port 
Alban  there  are  the  remains  of  a  station  on  which  bronze 
(No.  21)  and  iron  objects  have  been  found.  Recently  there  has 
been  brought  into  notice  a  kind  of  ornamental  metal  mirror, 
said  to  have  been  found  hero  (Fig,  192).* 

Another  site  is  farther  east,  giving  indications  of  an  early 
Stone  Age  station,  but  on  which  Desor  found  irtm  olijectf. 
Among  recent  finds  are  some  large  horn  buttons  and  a  so-ealled 
*'  portemonnaie  lacustrc  '*  (No.  22).  f 

At  (}hamp  Martin  there  is  a  Steinberg,  on  which  apindlc- 
whorls  and  a  few  other  things  have  been  found. 

At  Cud  re  fin  the  lake-dwellings  are  unimportant,  but  the  station 
is  well  known  as  the  site  of  a  canoe,  carefully  described  by 
Professor  tJrangicr.  It  measures  30 1  feet  long,  2  feet  9  inches 
broad,  and  I  foot  6  inches  deep.    This  dug-out,  like  so  many  in 

•  Ettit^rhrift  fui'  iS/Aw..  vol.  3cvi.,  Vrrhand,,  p,  84  ;  Atttiqutt,  188-1,  p.  157, 
t  Antiqvaj  1SB6,  pp.  12  and  21. 
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Ireland  and  Scotland,  had  for  strengthening  purposes  four  trans- 
verse beams  left  in  the  solid.  The  prow  had  a  perforated  beak, 
which  might  have  been  used  as  a  means  for  fastening  a  rope. 
(B.  194.) 

At  La  Sauge  fragments  of  Roman  aniphoriB  and  tiles  were 
found  associated  with  some  piles. 

LAKE  OF  MORAT  (MURTEN). 

Lying  directly  between  the  lakes  of  Neuchatcl  and  Morat 
there  stretches  a  considerable  elevation  called  Mount  Vully,  which 
ends  abruptly  at  its  north-west  end  on  the  margin  of  the  Gross 
Moos.  At  the  base  of  this  declivity  lies  the  Broye,  and  as  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  its  channel  Wius  part  of  the  great 
scheme  for  the  Correction  des  Eaux  du  Jura,  a  similar  efl'ect  was 
produced  on  Lake  Morat  as  on  the  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neuchatcl. 
Previous  to  the  lowering  of  its  waters,  however,  the  lake-dwelling 
stations  along  its  shores  were  carefully  examined  by  Colonel  Schwab 
Baron  von  Bonstetten,  and  the  Count  de  Pourtales,  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate  on  its  western  shore. 

In  Keller's  5th  report  (B.  Gl)  the  number  of  stations  in  this 
lake  was  given  as  16,  and  since  then  one  or  two  more  have 
been  added  to  the  list.  Many  of  these  were,  however,  mere 
indications  wliich,  on  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  water,  have 
turned  out  to  ba  only  stone  cairns  supposed  to  have  been  landing- 
places.  According  to  the  most  recent  reseiirches  of  Mr.  Sliss- 
trunk  (B.  3;i6  and  462),  the  number  may  be  reduced  to  11,  the 
positions  of  which  are  sufficiently  defined  on  the  accompanying 
Sketch  Map.  They  belonged  mostly  to  the  Stone  Age  period,  and 
only  three,  viz.  Montilier,  Greng-Insel,  and  Vallamand  survived 
during  the  most  flourisliing  period  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

MoNTiUER. — ^The  first  station  of  importance,  beginning  on 
the  east  side  of  the  lake,  was  situated  a  little  to  tlie  north  of 
the  present  village  of  Montilier.  It  contained  a  Steinberg,  and 
the  piles  were  stout  and  firmly  fixed.  Here  Colonel  Schwab 
found  not  only  objects  of  the  Stone  Period,  such  as  flint  knives, 
stone  hatchets,  etc.,  but  also  an  unusually  large  number  of  hand- 
some earthenware  vessels  presenting  a  style  of  ornamentation 
which  at  once  led  him  to  assign  the  settlement  to  the  Bronze 
Age — a  deduction  which  his  subsequent  discoveries  completely 
justified.    These  vessels   were  neatly  finished,  and   had  their 
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ssLirface  yometimes  rubbed  over  with  charcoal  or  graphite*  a 
process  which  gave  them  a  glossy  appearance.  They  were  mmle 
w^tthout  the  intervention  of  the  wheel,  and  from  not  giving  out 
a  ringing  sound  when  struck  with  a  hard  substance,  Colonel 
Schwab  concluded  they  had  been  burnt  in  open  fires.  The 
ornamentiition  consisted  of  deeply  incised  lines,  circles,  triangles, 
etc.,  filled  with  a  white  chalky  substance.  In  some  instances 
strips  of  tin  w^ere  plastered  over  the  surface,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  linear  incisions,  and  so  presented  a  pleasing  com- 
bination of  the  same  principles  of  ornamentation.  The  forms  of 
the  vessels  are  extremely  elegant  and  varied,  and  may  be  classed 
as  Clips,  hotvh,  platen,  jar9^  and  jugs.  Some  have  handles, 
others  spouts  springing  from  the  middle  of  the  bulge,  and  others 
a  series  of  sjTnmetrical  perforations,  but  whether  for  orna- 
ment or  use  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  One  most  remarkable  dish 
like  a  saucer  has  its  inner  surface  ornamented  with  Unear  in- 
cisions and  a  series  of  thirty  symmetrically  disposed  gronps 
of  perforations.  The  colour  of  this  pottery  was  either  black,  red, 
or  greyi  and  sometimes  the  same  dish  had  a  combination  of  these 
colours.  Spindle  -  whorls  of  diversified  formg,  and  ornamented 
with  dots,  oval  depressions,  etc.,  were  also  abundant.  (B,  Itij, 
PL  iv,  and  v,) 

Among  the  other  Bronze  Age  antiquities  collected  here  were 
some  stone  monlds,  hair-pins,  hatchets,  knives,  amdets,  rings, 
sickles,  fish-hooks,  beads  of  glass  and  attiber,  a  small  flat  finger- 
ring  of  gold,  etc.  There  was  also  portion  of  an  armlet  of  tin.  The 
bronze  knives  were  not  numerous,  but  one  was  highly  ornamented 
with  a  series  of  three  flowing  patterns  of  semicircles  separated 
by  incised  lines  which  ran  along  its  curved  back. 

No  swords  or  bronze  dishes  are  recorded  from  this  station ; 
and  of  three  bronze  hatchets  in  the  Murt-en  Museum,  of  the  nsual 
winged  type,  one  has  the  loop  transverse  to  the  cutting  edge, 
and  a  portion  of  its  wooden  handle  still  remains  between  the  wings. 

MuRTEN. — This  station  lies  a  little  above  the  monument  of 
the  1  tattle  of  Murten.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  has  yielded 
a  lai*ge  quantity  of  Stone  Age  objects,  such  as  large  perftmited 
stone  axes,  staghorn  hammers,  ftint  arrow-heads,  lumps  of 
carbonised  wheat  and  many  other  seeds,  weaving- weights,  and 
also  bits  of  burnt  cloth.  The  station  is  now  completely  wwked 
out    (B,  (ii  and  462.) 
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Meyriez  (Merlach). — This  station  belongs  to  the  early  Stone 
period,  and  no  perforated  axes  are  among  its  relics.  Among  the 
few  things  collected  on  its  site  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 
Bits  of  cloth,  burnt  com,  stone  hatchet  in  wooden  handle,  another 
hatchet  of  jade,  etc.  The  woodwork  was  very  rotten,  and  the  piles 
could  hardly  be  distinguished.  A  canoe  with  ribbed  floor  (now 
in  the  Fribourg  Museum)  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
station,    (B.  462.) 

Grexo-Insel. — This  settlement  was  situated  at  the  end  of  a 
low  tongue  of  land  which  projected  into  the  lake,  and  covered 
an  area  of  49,000  square  feet.  Near  the  shore  the  relics  were 
entirely  of  the  Stone  Age,  but  farther  out  in  the  lake  they 
became  mixed  with  bronze  and  even  iron  objects.  During  low 
water,  previous  to  the  Correcticm  des  Eaux  du  Jura,  a  consider- 
able {)ortion  of  this  station  could  be  visited  on  dry  land,  but 
now  it  is  entirely  dry.  In  its  vicinity  are  several  stone  cairns 
which  have  greatly  puzzled  antiquaries,  as  no  replies  have  been 
found  on  them.  Piles  were  observed  in  two  of  them — one  lying 
to  the  north-east  and  the  other  to  the  south-west  of  it. 

When  this  station  was  first  investigated  (1861-2),  it  yielded 
a  number  of  perforated  hammers  and  hatchets  (some  showing  un- 
finished perforations),  six  flint  knives,  corn-crushers,  a  stone  mortar, 
a  bronze  ring,  a  hair-pin,  and  several  implements  of  iron.    (B.  61.) 

Subsequently  the  proprietor.  Count  de  Pourtales,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  local  archaeologists,  made  further  excavations, 
which  proved  that  it  essentially  belonged  to  the  Stone  Age. 
From  Dr.  Uhlmann's  Report  (1865),  it  appears  that  the  relic-bed 
was  from  1  to  4  feet  below  gravel  and  matted  roots.  The  piles 
were  generally  of  oak-stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  or  leg,  and 
some  were  as  much  as  1  foot  in  diameter,  but  when  they  reached 
this  size  they  were  generally  split.  They  were  irregularly  set, 
and  penetrated  deeply  into  the  mud  below.  They  were  of  a 
blackish  colour,  well  preserved,  and  apparently  pointed  with 
stone  axes.  Among  the  relics  collected  were  daggers,  saws,  and 
arrow-heads  of  flint,  beautifully  made  (Fig.  14,  No.  9) ;  stone  celts, 
neatly  bored;  implements  of  bone,  as  chisels,  pointers,  etc.,  and 
staghom  haftings. 

Fragments  of  pottery  showed  two  qualities — a  reddish  thick 
earthenware,  badly  burnt,  and  a  finer  quality  with  some  linear 
ornamentation. 
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The  bones  turned  up  were  verj^  numerous ;  among  which  Dr. 
llhlniann  recognised  those  of  the  folio winjf  animals: — Unis  (a 
lai^^e  Tariety  of  horned  cattle)  and  the  small  marsh  cow.  The 
sheep- bones  indicated  a  larg^o  race  with  strong  horn  cores  bent 
backwarcls  and  outwards ;  but  those  of  the  goat  belonged  to  a 
more  slender  animal ;  stag,  elk,  and  roe-deer  Amongst  the  car- 
nivora  were  the  great  bear,  the  teeth  of  which  were  perforated 
for  suspension,  the  dog  (larger  than  at  Moosseedorf),  fox,  hedge- 
hog, and  beaver.  Bones  of  the  frog,  and  the  scales  and  bones  of 
a  fish,  pmbahly  a  species  of  pike.  Also  there  were  several 
portions  of  skulls  and  other  human  bones. 

Among  vegetal  remains  were  hazel  and  beech  nuts,  stones  of 
the  sloe  and  birdeherry ;  seeds  f>f  nispbi-Tries,  blaekberries,  and 
strawberries;  and  cai*bonised  masses  of  wheat    (B.  120.) 

Wh.m  tlie  station  became  dry  in  1874,  in  consequence  of  the 
drain  age- works,  it  was  again  investigated  by  Mr.  Siisstrunk,  on 
behalf  of  the  town  of  Morat  and  the  Canton  of  Fribourg.  Among 
the  objects  then  found  were  two  flat  celts,  the  composition  of 
which,  according  to  I)r,  v.  Ft41en berg's  analysis,  was  a  uiixtnre 
of  carbonate  of  copper  and  sulphur,  without  any  traces  of  tin. 
Among  other  things  were  buttons  and  haftings  of  stagliom  ;  a 
conical  stone  set  in  a  lung  hafting  of  staghom ;  some  netting- 
needles  of  wood,  etc.    (B,  286.) 

Since  then  a  considerable  number  of  the  usual  class  of  bronze 
objects  as  hatchets,  knives,  hair-pins,  tisb-hcmks,  rings,  etc.,  have 
been  found  on  this  station.  (B.  4(]2.)  Noteworthy  is  a  knife,  partly 
of  bronze  and  partly  of  iron  (Fig.  14,  No.  1). 

Among  the  olijectj^  in  the  Museum  at  Morat  arc  clay  weights, 
dishes  of  pottery  (Nos.  13  and  15),  staghorn  haftings  (some  with 
a  slit  at  their  bandle-end);  a  curious  object  of  staghom,  like  a 
large  earring  (No.  17);  beautifully  worked  flint  daggers  (No,  9), 
and  a  large  number  of  bone  chisels,  pointers,  etc.  In  the 
Mnsetim  at  Bern  there  is  a  mould  for  a  flat  celt,  with  the 
easting  still  in  its  case,  like  one  in  the  Museum  at  Stuttgart 
from  the  Ueberlingersee. 

GRENG-Mthij.E. — The  next  station  following  in  the  same 
direction  is  a  lai'ge  anrl  prolific  station  of  the  Stone  Age,  with 
fitaghorn  implements  ])rcdominating  among  its  relics.  The  per- 
forated stone  axes  are  wanting.  (B. 

Fauuu  (Pfauen).  — Near  the  railway  station,  in  the  course 
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of  digging  a  well,  the  relic-bed  of  a  pile-dwelling  belonging  to 
the  Stone  Age  was  encountered,  but  its  contents  have  not  yet 
been  excavated.  A  little  to  the  west  of  this  in  the  lake  some 
bronze  objects  were  found  associated  with  piles,  but  these  relics 
are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Vallamand.    (B.  462.) 

Near  Faoug  there  was  observed  a  curious  wooden  structure, 
which  Dr.  Keller  suggested  might  have  been  a  circular  lake- 
dwelling,  like  the  Irish  crannogs.  Mr.  Siisstrunk  wrote  a  short 
notice  of  it  (B.  336),  in  which  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  more  likely  to  be  in  connection  with  fishing  than  with  the 
Pfahlbauten.  It  consisted  of  seven  concentric  circles  of  slender 
piles,  separated  by  an  interv^al  of  from  2  to  3  feet.  The 
diameter  of  the  largest  circle  was  hardly  14  yards,  so  that  little 
space  was  left  in  the  interior  for  any  supposed  dwelling.  The 
outer  circle  was  formed  of  boards,  about  10  inches  broad  and 
2  inches  thick,  standing  on  end,  and  penetrating  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  3  feet  or  so,  and  so  closely  set  as  to  be  almost  touching. 
The  piles  in  the  other  circles  were  round  and  small,  and  their 
ends  penetrated  only  18  inches  into  the  earth. 

Vallamand. — This  station  was  extremely  rich  in  Bronze  Age 
objects,  and  was  known  to  Colonel  Schwab,  who  found  many  vessels, 
clay  rings,  discoidal  stones,  a  bronze  earring,  and  a  bronze 
shallow  plate,  about  10  inches  in  diameter  and  1  inch  deep. 
One  of  the  fictile  dishes  (No.  16)  is  shai)ed  like  a  water-bottle, 
and  has  its  neck  perforated  with  a  number  of  small  holes 
arranged  at  uniform  distances  and  so  as  to  be  in  perpendicular 
line.  From  each  hole  a  circular  line  runs  round  the  neck. 
(B.  61,  p.  49.) 

The  station  was  finally  explored  in  the  interests  of  the 
Museum  of  Lausanne,  where  there  is  now  a  splendid  collection 
of  its  relics.  Some  things,  however,  have  gone  to  the  Museum 
at  Bern  and  to  that  in  the  castle  ruins  at  Avcnches.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  from  this  station  is  a  razor  in  its 
wooden  case  (No.  8).  In  the  Lausanne  Museum  the  objects 
are  marked  Guevaux,  and  among  them  are  the  following : — 
Of  bronze — four  winged  celts  with  side  loops  (two  of  which  have  a 
terminal  catch),  three  large  hollow  rings  with  linear  ornamentations, 
one  bracelet,  two  cups  ornamented  with  small  repousse  prominences, 
six  sickles  (two  with  a  back  spur  and  one  with  an  upright  spur), 
a  large  cup-shaped  head  of  a  pin  like  the  one  from  Wollishofen 
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(Pig,  3,  Net.  9)  several  pt^iidatits  (Fig.  14,  Nt\  10),  involved  rings 
(Nos.  2  and  4),  gouge^s  buttons  (No,  7),  studs,  1,:?00  rings  found 
together,  combs  (Noh.  11  and  12),  and  a  rurious  rod  booked  at 


Fig*  14,^Vallamand  and  6b&no*Inbel  (1,  i>,  L%  15,  mvA  M\.    Pottery — 
the  rMt^j  tieal  mze. 


the  ends  and  perforated  (No.  ,5).  A  jfish-hook  with  attachments 
(No.  3),  a  pin  with  attached  chain  (only  a  portion  of  which  is  here 
reprefientedt  No.  21),  and  a  eririous  ornamented  dagger,  are  from 
other  collections. 
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A  few  specimens  of  pottery  (Nos.  14  and  18)  and  an  oma- 
namented  horn  (No.  20)  complete  the  illustrations  from  this  station. 

Gu^VAUX,  ETC. — The  four  stations  on  this  part  of  the  coast — 
viz.  Gu^vaux,  Mur,  Motier,  and  Sugiez-ZoUhaus — have  famished 
only  a  few  traces  of  their  existence,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  they  belonged  to  the  pure  Stone  Age. 

The  group  of  well-preserved  piles  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chandon  was  probably  a  Roman  landing-stage,  as  Roman  tiles 
have  been  found  along  with  them. 

At  Nant  were  found  two  kettles,  one  of  bronze  and  the 
other  of  copper  with  an  iron  ring,  two  daggers,  some  iron 
arrow-heads,  and  a  piece  of  sculptured  marble,  evidently  of  a 
later  period  than  the  lake- dwellings. 

Of  the  remaining  eight  or  nine  camis  whose  tops  were  occa- 
sionally above  water,  none  have  yielded  industrial  relics,  and 
there  is  consequently  no  evidence  as  to  their  age  and  use. 
They  are  too  small  to  admit  of  even  a  single  hut.    (B.  462.) 

INKWYLERSEE. 

The  little  lake  of  Inkwyl  is  surrounded  by  low  pasture-land, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  there  is  a  small  circular  island  thickly 
wooded,  which  in  appearance  suggests  the  idea  of  a  Scottish 
Crannog.  Professor  von  Morlot  first,  in  1854,  drew  attention  to 
the  probability  of  the  island  being  artificially  constructed,  and  a 
short  notice  to  this  effect,  which  appeared  in  1857  (B.  19), 
induced  Mr.  Amiet,  of  Soleure,  to  make  some  excavations.  In 
the  following  year  (1858)  these  explorations  were  continued  by 
Mr.  Roth,  the  proprietor  of  the  island.  The  result  of  their 
operations*  showed  that  there  was  originally  on  the  site  of  this 
island  a  pile-dwelling,  which  became  subsequently  a  solid  island, 
now  rising  about  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
island  measured  90  feet  by  80  feet,  and  in  the  interior  of  it, 
some  6  or  7  feet  deep,  there  was  a  rough  platform  of  logs 
supported  on  piles.  The  antiquities,  collected  immediately  on 
and  underneath  the  platform,  consisted  of  stone  axes  of  nephrite 
and  serpentine,  along  with  their  staghom  haftings ;  corn- 
crushers;  flint  arrow-heads;  bone  implements;  perforated  tusks; 
fragments  of  pottery,  both  rough  and  fine ;  clay  rings  and  weights ; 

*  Anseiger^  1858,  p.  57;  "Supplement  au  Reoueil  d' Antiquity  Suisses.  I860.'* 
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spin  die- whorls ;  broken  bones  of  various  aiiiiimis,  such  as  &tag,  roe, 
marsh  pig,  wild  boar,  ox,  beaver,  and  some  birds.   (B.  22.) 

In  the  superficial  layers  were  found  a  bronze  spoon,  fragments 
of  Roman  pottery  and  flanged  roofing  tilen,  an  iron  lance-head, 
and  a  spur,  apparently  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

BURGASCHISEK 

About  half  an  hours  walk  from  Iiikwyl  there  is  a  somewhat 
extensive  valley,  in  which  lies  the  small  Burgaschisee,  whose 
boggy  niai^ns  w^ere  for  some  time  surmised  to  contain  the 
remains  of  lake-dwellings,  as  several  objects  of  stone  and  a  couple 
of  bronze  pins  were  found  by  peat-cutters.  A  few  years  ago  the 
matter  w^as  pat  beyond  doubt  by  investigations  cOTiducted  under 
the  sujjerintendence  of  Dr,  Ublmann  and  Mr.  Jenner  A  series 
of  pits  were  dug  in  the  peat  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  at 
a  flepth  of  2  to  4i  feet  they  came  upon  very  rotten  ]>iloSt  and 
a  large  assortment  of  the  usual  industrial  remains  of  the  lake- 
dwellers  of  tlie  Stone  Age.  The  relics  and  osseous  remains  were 
similar  to  those  fi-om  Moosseedorfsee ;  and  among  the  former  were 
stone  axes,  flint  saws,  scrapers  and  daggers,  arrows-points,  of  Hint 
and  of  rouk  crystal,  with  traces  of  asphalt^  and  mealing-stones. 
Also  fmgments  of  various  vessels,  one  with  a  handle;  imple- 
ments of  bone  and  hom^  as  chisels,  pointers,  etc. ;  a  rubbing 
instrument,  made  of  the  underjaw  of  a  beaver ;  forked  implements 
of  ribs,  etc. 

Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  some  stone  relics  show  evidence 
of  having  been  sawa  A  short  notice  of  these  discoveries  is 
inserted  in  the  eighth  report  on  the  Ffahlbauten  by  Mr.  Keiser, 
of  Burgdort    (B.  336.) 

M00SSEED0RF8EK. 

This  settlement,  known  as  Moosseedoif,  w^as  situated  in  the 
mar»h  of  Miinchenbuchsee,  about  seven  miles  from  Beni.  The 
small  lake  of  this  name  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  moorland 
tarn,  stirrounded  by  meadow* land  and  peat  bogs.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  fonn,  ha\*ing  its  greatest  axis  (east  to  west)  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  valley.  During  the  winter  of  1855-6,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  canal  made  for  agricultural  purposes,  its  usual  level 
was  lowered  some  eight  feet,  and  thus  a  considenible  portion 
of  its  peaty  bed  became  exposed,  and  for  the  first  time  divulged 
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the  existence  of  two  pre-historic  pile  dwellings,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  lake.  The  western,  which  was  more  satisfactorily  investi- 
gated, owing  to  its  site  becoming  dry  land,  proved  to  be  a  small 
parallelogram  70  by  55  feet.  This  area  was  occupied  with 
piles  of  entire  or  split  stems  of  oak  and  other  woods,  and 
leading  from  it  and  running  to  the  shore,  there  was  a  kind  of 
faggot  roadway  of  branches.  The  relics  were  found  among  the 
piles  and  underneath  a  stratum  of  mud,  containing  the  roots  of 
reeds  and  water-plants.  This  relic-bed  varied  in  thickness  from 
5  inches  to  2  feet,  and  contained  stones,  gravel,  bones,  char- 
coal, etc.,  lying  immediately  over  the  shell-marl.  The  piles 
penetrated  into  this  shell-marl,  but  no  relics  were  found  in  it. 
During  the  succeeding  ten  years  after  its  discovery,  these  settle- 
ments and  their  industrial  remains  were  carefully  examined  by 
Messrs.  Jahn,  Morlot,  and  Dr.  Uhlmann.    (B.  19,  22,  34,  40,  126.) 

The  relics,  most  of  which  are  deposited  in  the  Bern  Museum, 
include  a  large  assortment  of  industrial  remains : — 40  stone  celts 
(four  of  which  are  of  nephrite),  a  number  of  stones  perforated,  and 
one  stone  spindle- whorl ;  flint  saws  in  handles ;  arrow-points  of 
bone,  flint  (one  with  barbs),  and  rock  crystal ;  harpoons ;  horn 
fastenings  for  celts,  some  with  a  bifurcated  end ;  three  horn  cups, 
all  with  a  round  hole  at  the  edge ;  needles,  gouges,  chisels,  and 
pointers  of  bone  ;  a  comb  made  of  yew,  a  fish-hook  made  of  boar's 
tusk,  a  skate  from  the  leg-bone  of  the  horse,  pieces  of  cloth  and 
string,  bits  of  wood  perforated  as  for  net-floats,  rolls  of  birch- 
bark,  etc. 

Fragments  of  pottery  had  perforated  knobs  for  suspension, 
and  some  of  them  indicated  large  vessels — about  16  or  17  inches 
in  diameter.  In  1868  Dr.  Uhlmann  found  a  fragment  of  pottery 
having  a  perforated  knob,  and  alongside  of  it,  evidently  for 
ornamentation,  there  were  triangular  bits  of  birch-bark  plastered 
over  the  surface  with  asphalt.   (B.  836,  p.  37.)  (Fig.  184,  No.  5.) 

Two  portions  of  stone  sawn  oft*  show  that  the  art  of  sawing 
this  material  was  then  known. 

According  to  Dr.  Uhlmann's  analysis  of  its  flora  and  fauna 
the  following  species  were  identified : — 

Flora. — Barley,  wheat  {Tvit.  vidg.  and  compactuvi),  pea,  poppy, 
and  flax  (L.  ang^tst)  ;  also  the  water-chestnut  (Tntpa  natans). 

Fauna. — Among  domestic  animals  were  the  dog,  sheep,  and 
various  kinds  of  ox.    A  few  bones  of  the  horse  were  also  found 
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Ill  I  J*  nig  the  osseous  remamSj  but  as  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  the 
horse  was  domesticated  in  the  Stone  Age,  these  raight  belong  to 
the  wild  species. 

The  remains  of  wild  animals  showed : — Bear,  Imdger,  polt?eHt. 
marten,  wild  (*at,  otter,  fox,  hedgehog,  beaver,  hare,  squiri'cU  field- 
mouse,  marsh  pig,  wild  boar,  elk.  stag,  roCi  ox  (Bos  j>rimX  bison, 
several  kinds  of  falcons,  owl,  wild  pigeon,  crow,  partridge,  heron, 
stork,  sea-gull,  wild  duck,  an*!  toal :  also  those  of  the  tortoise, 
frog,  toad,  [len^h,  carji,  jiikr*,  and  salmrm.    (B.  284.) 

SEMPACHERHEE. 

In  1806  this  lake  was  lowered  to  the  extent  of  6  or  8  feet, 
and  on  the  shore  thus  ex|>osed  a  number  of  piles  became  visible, 
aToong  which  it  was  reported  that  there  w^ere  Celtic  weapons, 
hair-pins,  and  other  implemt?nts  finmd.  *'  Keltische  Waffen,  die 
in  vii  Bande  dt^s  Geschichtsfreundes  beschreiben  sind,  Kadehi 
und  andere  Gegenstande.*'  (B,  15,  p.  99.)  But  these  notices  imd 
relics  of  a  past  civilisation  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  light  of  Keller  s  discover}^  of  lake-dwellings 
that  the  recollection  of  the  find  at  Sempaeh  was  revived  and 
properly  interpreted.  Colonel  Schwab  in  his  locns trine  pere- 
grinations extended  his  researches  also  to  Lake  Sempaeh,  and 
identified  seven  or  ei^ht  stations  along  its  shores,  most  of  which 
were  then  on  dry  land.  These  settlements  were  situated  near  the 
following  places : — Eieh,  Schenken,  Inselchen,  Mariazell,  Margar* 
©then,  and  Nottwyl ;  and  in  all  of  them  some  antitjuities  either 
of  stone  or  broiii?e  were  collet^ ttnt    (B.  (il.) 

At  the  north  end,  near  the  site  of  the  lake-dwelling  at  Manazell, 
bnt  about  20  feet  from  the  water  and  a  foot  underground,  there 
was  a  remarkable  bronze  hoard  found.  {B.  126.)  At  a  short 
distance  from  this  there  was  a  human  skull  disinterrefl,  and  along 
with  it  a  hair-pin  and  a  bronze  gouge ;  but  whether  or  not  these 
objects  belonged  to  the  lak ^-dwellers  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Most 
of  the  lake*dwelling  remains  from  the  Sempacliersee  are  deposited 
in  the  Museum  of  Lucerne,  among  which  I  have  noted  the  follow- 
ing: — One  or  two  discoidal  stones;  a  few  clay  cylinders  with 
everted  edges;  whorls  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  some  ornamented 
with  lines  and  pitted  impressions;  potterj^  ornamented  with  lines 
and  triangles,  finger-marks,  etc,;  and  four  beautifully  -  worked 
stone  axes  (Tig.  16^  Nob,  8,  9,  and  10).    The  bronze  find  from 


Mtii'ia  ZflU'riiiooH  indudt^^  n^^ven  winged  aiui  two  Hat  relts,  a 
chisel,  two  knives,  one  dagger  with  six  rivets,  four  sickles  (one 


Fig*  15.— 8KifrACH&R9EK.    All  ^  r^nl  Suisse. 


with  back  spur),  and  IS  flat  l>raoelets.  Some  Roman  keys,  buckles^ 
a  few  yellow  beads  of  glass  (one  of  amber)^  etc.,  are  mixed 
with  this  find.  Specimens  of  these  bronze  implements  are  given 
on  Tig,  16,  Nos.  1  to  7,  and  11. 
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WAUWYLEHSEE,    {B,  34  and  126.) 

To  the  west  of  the  little  Liikc  of  Wainvyl  there  is  an  exten- 
sive peaty  plain,  in  which,  upon  the  lowering  of  the  lake  for 
further  utilisation  of  the  peat,  the  remains  of  some  curiously- 
constructed  lake-dwellings  were  discovered.  Wooden  platforms 
were  met  with,  resting,  not  on  piles,  but  upon  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive beds  of  roughly-cut  stems  lying  tnms verse ly  to  each 
other,  the  lowest  of  which  reposed  on  the  lake-bottom.  Between 
these  layers  were  branches  and  brushwood,  mixed  with  clay,  and 
the  whole  mass  was  pitTced  with  vertical  piles,  the  tops  of  which 
were  at  least  a  foot  above  the  upper  platform.  These  layers 
were  as  many  as  live,  and  the  total  thickness  of  the  mass  when 
exposed  was  about  3  feet^  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
originally,  it  woiilfl  have  been  greater,  as  there  hfid  bec^n  con- 
siderable condensation  of  the  mass  due  to  decay,  especially  of 
the  interposing  branches.  The  uprights  were  not  observed  to  have 
been  in  any  way  comiected  with  the  platform,  and  the  only 
peculiarity  in  the  methotl  of  their  arrangement  was  that  they 
were  more  thickly  placed  at  the  corners,  as  if  to  keep  the  wooden 
mass  in  position.  These  artiticial  structures  measured  only  10 
or  12  feet  square,  but  they  were  very  ntnnorous,  and  so  close 
that  beams  from  one  sometimes  reached  to  the  one  next  it.  They 
were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  moor,  but  in  one  place  they 
were  crowded  into  a  rectangle  measuring  90  feet  by  50,  which 
was  surrounded  by  several  rows  of  upright  piles,  as  if  for 
cotumon  protection.  The  upright  piles  were  made  of  oak,  alder, 
or  lir,  and  they  penetrated  deeply  into  the  shell  marl — the 
stoutest  being  of  oak,  measuring  5  inches  or  more  in  diameter. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  lowest  horizontal  wootlwork  lay  on  the 
shell  marl,  showing  that  these  dwellings  were  constmcted  before 
the  peat  commenced  to  grow.  The  peat  is  now  at  least  6  feet 
thick,,  i.e.  S  feet  of  peat  lying  above  the  uppermost  platforms. 

No  antirpiarian  remains  were  found  underneath  the  wooden 
structures,  but  mostly  in  the  intervals  between  them,  where  the 
objects  lay  almost  directly  over  the  shell  marl.  The  settlement 
appears  to  have  come  to  an  end  before  tjie  Bronze  Age,  as  no 
metal  object  has  been  met  with.  A  small  glass  bead  is  there- 
fore of  interest,  as  showing  that  the  colonists  must  have  had 
uommercial  relations  with  distant  eotmtries.    Among  the  other 
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aotiquttios  are  the  following : — Stone  celts  (some  of  nephrite)  halted 
in  staghorn  fixings,  and  flint  implements;  chisels,  pointers,  flax- 
hecklors,  etc.,  of  bone ;  a  lump  of  asphalt^  harpoons  of  stiighom, 
knives  made  of  yew,  and  various  fmgmentii  of  pottery  with 
perforatetl  knobs.    In  the  Musemn  of  Lucerne  there  are  a  few 


Fi^*  16»— Lakes  op  Wauwvl  (1  iKud  2).  Zug  (R),  and  Baldeoo.    No.  r*  =  J, 
Vkll  the  rest  —  ^  real  aiis. 


things,  among  which  are  one  or  two  objects  showing  that  the  art 
of  boring  stone  was  kno\m  (Fig.  16,  Nos.  1  and  2). 

LAKE  OF  ZUG.    (B.  61  iuu\  126.) 

The  site  of  the  first  discoverofi  settlement  in  this  lake  lay  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Zug,  A  section  of  some 
excavations  inafle  for  building  purposes  about  50  feet  from  the 
lake  &howe<l  first  a  hod  of  common  mould  2k  feet  thick,  then  a 
layer  of  sand  and  rolled  stones  14  foot  thick,  after  which  came 
the  relic-hefl^ — a  blackish  band  of  decayed  organic  matter,  varying 
in  thickness  from  8  inches  to  1  foot,  and  containing  the  Uips  of 
piles  and  various  industrial  remains.    The  heads  of  the  piles 
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were  on  a  level,  and  in  some  places  cross-beams  were  observed. 
The  relics  include  some  stone  hatchets,  one  fragment  being  of 
nephrite ;  a  few  flint  objects — lance  and  arrow-heads,  and  one  knife. 
There  were  also  portions  of  sawn  stones,  apparently  for  making 
implements.  From  a  small  collection  of  bones  Professor  Riiti- 
meyer  identitied  the  horse,  cow,  dog,  marsh  pig,  red  deer,  roc, 
and  hare.* 

The  surface  of  the  soil  where  these  discoveries  were  made 
was  about  15  feet  above  that  of  the  water  in  the  lake,  which  of 
course  would  leave  the  relic-bed  still  on  dry  land — ^a  peculiarity 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  reported  deepening  of  the  outlet 
in  former  times.  This  explanation  is  very  probable,  as  the 
channel  of  the  Lorze,  which  carries  oft*  the  surplus  waters  of 
Lake  Zug,  in  passing  through  the  town  of  Cham,  bears  evidence 
of  having  been  artificially  deepened.  The  large  amount  of 
detritus  conveyed  annually  into  this  end  of  the  lake  also  satis- 
factorily accounts  for  the  depth  at  which  the  relic-bed  lies  below 
the  surface. 

Farther  round  the  head  of  the  lake,  at  Roller,  near  Cham, 
another  site  was  discovered,  on  which  some  excavations  were 
made,  which  revealed  a  relic-bed  3  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  finds  here  were  broken  celts  of  serpentine,  fragments  of 
pottery  indicating  large  vessels.  The  present  level  of  the  lake 
is  3  feet  below  this  relic-bed. 

A  third  station  was  at  St.  Andreas,  the  evidence  of  which 
was  the  finding  of  a  great  number  of  stone  celts,  flint  knives 
and  arrow-points,  over  a  certain  part  of  a  cultivated  field 
bordering  on  the  lake.  Peculiar  among  the  finds  here  are  some 
curious  oval  objects  made  of  limestone,  with  a  short  neck 
perforated  (Fig.  16,  No.  8). 

Traces  of  three  other  stations — viz.  at  Derschbach,  Zweieren, 
and  Badeplatz — have  been  noted  beyond  Cham,  but  they  have 
not  been  carefully  investigated.  Pottery  ornamented  with  tri- 
angular lines  and  the  "  meander "  pattern  would  seem  to  point 
to  a  later  period.    (B.  120,  PI.  iii.) 

A  few  of  the  objects  collected  on  these  stations  are  in  a 
small  museum  in  Zug :  others  are  at  Zurich ;  and  in  Bern  there 

♦  The  catastrophe  which  befell  Zug  in  the  aammer  of  1887,  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  town  slipped  into  the  lake,  has  completely  carried  away  the  aite 
of  this  lake-dwelling*  station. 
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are  12  stone  celts  and  one  of  copper,  marked  as  coming  from 
the  station  at  Lorze. 

BALDEGGER8EE.    (B.  253  and  330.) 

In  the  year  1871  the  proprietors  of  the  land  around  this 
lake  reduced  its  level  by  drainage  some  2i  to  3  feet,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  indications  of  lake-dwellings  became  visible  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  outlet.  The  piles  were  irregularly  placed 
along  the  shore,  and  spread  over  a  wide  range.  In  one  place 
the  area  attained  a  breadth  of  400  or  500  feet,  and  again  it 
contracted  and  the  piles  only  appeared  in  groups.  In  making 
excavations,  the  tops  of  piles  became  more  numerous,  and  at  a 
depth  of  7  feet,  beds  of  charcoal,  containing  nutshells  and  bits 
of  pottery,  were  encountered. 

Professor  Amrein,  who  conducted  the  investigations,  could 
distinguish  two  kinds  of  piles,  some  older  than  others.  Hori- 
zontal beams  were  seldom  met  with.  There  was  no  regular 
relic-bed,  as  worked  implements  were  found  at  all  depths,  from 
1  to  8  feet  Some  beautiful  specimens  of  bone  pointers  and 
serpentine  chisels  (Fig.  16,  Nos.  4  and  5)  were  turned  up  from 
a  depth  of  8  to  10  feet  Beds  of  clay  were  occasionally  met 
with,  and  the  piles  appeared  to  have  been  arranged  so  as  to 
enclose  square  huts.  In  one  of  the  trenches  some  stone  celts 
were  lying  on  a  bed  of  clay  at  a  depth  of  G  or  7  feet  One  of 
these  was  of  a  grass-green  colour  with  a  transparent  edge,  and 
so  hard  that  it  could  scratch  glass.  In  an  adj«icent  digging,  at 
a  depth  of  4  feet,  a  large  flat  stone,  2  by  feet,  was  found 
resting  on  the  tops  of  six  or  seven  piles,  which  penetrated 
through  the  bed  of  clay  to  the  shell  marl.  The  space  between 
these  supporting  piles  was  filled  with  clay,  and  around  the  stone 
itself  there  were  scattered  bits  of  charcoal,  fragments  of  jK)ttery, 
hazel-nuts,  etc. 

Professor  Amrein  concludes  his  report  by  stating  his  opinion 
that  this  settlement  was  at  its  commencement  a  palatitte,  and 
that  subsequently  fascine  stru^Jtures  were  constructed  over  its  ruins. 

The  relics  collected  are  partly  in  the  Archfeological  Museum 
and  partly  in  a  small  curiosity  booth  in  the  Gletscher  Garten 
at  Lucerne.  Among  those  in  the  museum  are  beautifully- 
formed  daggers  and  chisels  of  bone  and  horn  (No.  6);  four  hirge 
harpoons  (No.  7)  and  a  scoop  of  horn ;    two   horn  hammers 
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{perforated),  imd  three  small  taips  of  the  same  material  (No.  12); 
horn  handles,  etc. :  rubbers,  polishers,  and  celts  of  stone  in  targe 
numbers ;  two  flat  pebbles  (perforated) ;  and  some  fragments  of  stone 
hammer-axes,  one  showings  an  effort  to  re-bore  it  (No.  3);  several 
bits  of  rock  crystal  and  flints  worked  into  saws,  scrapers,  and 
arrow-points;  fragments  of  pottery  wnth  knobs,  and  others  orna- 
mented with  groups  of  triangular  lines,  dots,  etc.,  the  foms  of 
which  are  extremely  elegant  (Nos.  0,  10,  11). 

LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 

Leavmg  the  great  Jura  chain  of  lakes  wc  come,  after  a  short 
journey  through  an  upland  glacial  valley,  to  the  Rhone  basin 
and  the  Lake  of  (leneva.  On  the  supposition  that  this  was  the 
route  followed  by  the  lake-dwelling  founders,  the  tirst  and  most 
natural  position  for  a  settlement  would  be  the  bay  of  Morges ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  singidar  that  in  this  very  place  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  instructive  settlements  on  this  lake  flourished 
for  successive  ages.  Here,  within  a  few  hundred  yarcls  of  eiieh 
other,  three  sites  have  been  discovered,  whose  resjiective  remains 
mark  the  progressive  stages  of  civilisation  evineed  in  the  Stone 
Age,  the  transition  period,  and  the  most  flourisliing  period  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  It  will  be  therefore  of  importance  to  examine  care- 
fully the  facts  disclosed  by  the  repeated  exauimation  of  these 
typical  stiitions  beltjre  referring  to  the  others  in  this  lake.  Nor 
in  selecting  it  am  I  deviating  from  the  order  of  discovery,  as 
it  was  the  earliest  known  and  first  examined  in  this  part  of 
Switzerland,  after  Keller's  observations  and  researches  at  Ober- 
Meden  had  roused  the  curiosity  of  antiquaries  in  the  matter 

The  existence  of  piles  in  the  bay  of  Moi^cs  was  known  to 
fishermen  for  a  long  time,  but  of  course  tlieir  siguiflcanee  was 
not  understood.  However,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1854,  Messrs.  Morlot 
and  Troyon  examined  the  ItKmlity,  and  speedily  demonstrated,  by 
the  finding  of  actual  industrial  remains,  that  this  had  been  the 
site  of  a  hidnialmn  lami^ire.  The  part  of  the  bay  in  which 
these  piles  were  observed  wius  about  500  feet  from  the  shore, 
and  in  a  depth  of  water  which  varietl  from  8  to  10  feet,  even 
when  the  lake  was  at  its  lowest.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  la  make  inves- 
tigations ;  but.  notwithstanding  tlie  difficidti4,'s  involved,  there  w{is 
no  lack  of  energy  among  the  It^cal  archteologists,  who  for  many 
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years  systematically  prosecuted  the  work  of  fishing  up,  by  means 
of  hand-dredgers,  nippers,  etc.,  the  submerged  remains  of  these 
lacustrine  villages.  Foremost  among  these  explorers  were  the 
MM.  Forel,  of  Morges,  father  and  son,  whose  reports  and  rich 
collection  of  antiquities  have  chiefly  supplied  the  facts  now 
communicated. 

When  Troyon  (1860)  published  his  well-known  book  on  the 
lake-dwellings  (B.  31),  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  exploration  of  the  station,  and  from  the  richness  of  the 
finds  it  got  the  name  of  *'  La  grando  Cite  de  Morges but  it  had 
not  yet  been  ascertained  that  there  were  three  separate  stations, 
much  less  that  these  stations  represented  different  periods.  Ac- 
cording to  Troyon,  most  of  the  piles  were  of  oak,  and  some  had 
planchettes  to  prevent  them  sinking  too  far  in  the  mud.  A 
portion  of  one  of  these  supports  measured  18  J  inches  long, 
4  inches  broad,  and  1  inch  thick ;  and  contained  two  square- 
cut  holes  IJ  inch  in  diameter  and  4  inches  apart.  The  relics 
found  up  to  this  period  were  of  much  interest.  Among  them 
were  bronze  hatchets  4  to  7  inches  long,  mostly  of  the  winged 
type,  only  one  having  a  socket.  Of  13  knives,  nine  had  tangs 
and  four  had  sockets.  Two  swords,  one  of  which,  with  flat  handle, 
was  whole ;  two  socketed  lance-heads ;  several  bracelets  of  different 
kinds;  and  a  bronze  mould  for  casting  celts*  (Fig.  17,  No.  8). 
Pottery,  clay  rings  for  supports,  discoidal  stones  with  marginal 
grooves,  spindle-whorls,  a  couple  of  canoes,  etc.  Subsequently 
the  MM.  Forel  began  to  distinguish  the  respective  stations,  to 
which  they  gave  the  following  names: — (1)  *' La  grande  Cit6  de 
Morges,"  (2)  "  I^a  Station  des  Roseaux,"  and  (3)  "  La  Station  do 
r^glise." 

(I)  The  Grand  City  was  some  500  feet  from  the  shore,  and 
occupied  an  area  1,200  feet  long  by  100  to  150  feet  broad.  The 
stumps  of  its  thickly-studded  piles  were  visible  in  the  water 
never  less  than  8  to  10  feet  deep,  and  among  them  were  detected 
some  crossbeams,  and  a  canoe,  2  feet  wide,  with  its  prow  sticking 
out  of  the  mud.  A  large  and  miscellaneous  assortment  of  relies  was 
also  collected.  Over  450  bronze  objects,  says  Dr.  Forel,  writing 
in  1876  (B.  286),  were  found  on  this  station,  and  they  all  belong 

*  This  mould  is  in  two  parts,  and  it  is  remarkable  as  hayinf^r  been  found  at 
different  times.  The  first  half  was  found  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Forel  on  the  2oth  of  February, 
18o5,  and  the  second  by  his  son,  Dr.  Forel.  on  the  1 8th  of  October,  1 8r»9.  (B.  3 1 ,  p.  1 1 1 .) 
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to  the  piirest  type  of  what  Desor  <:alk  le  bel  Age  du  Bronze," 
iMchidiiig  swords»  knives,  sickles,  hiiir*pm$,  bracelets,  etc  One  re- 
markable obfservfttion  then  made  was  that  among  60  bronze  winged 


Fig,  17.— MoBOES,  Thonok  (I,  2,      10,  and  16  ta  18),  and  St,  Prex  <12X 
Sm,  7  and  ^=i,  tlia  re«t  —  i  real  sia». 


cclta  (Nos.  l:i  and  14)  there  was  not  one  single  specimen  of  the 
flat  kind.  In  ISOfj  two  large  reniform  rings,  one  ornamented 
{Fig.  17,  No.  ti)  and  the  other  jiliiin,  were  added  to  the  list  of 
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objects  from  Morges.  Only  one  object  of  iron,  viz.  a  poignard, 
analogous  to  one  from  Lake  Bourget,  was  found.  Among  the 
osseous  remains  the  stag,  goat,  sheep,  horse,  and  pig,  were 
identified. 

The  bronze  objects  from  this  station  up  to  the  present  date 
are  thus  enumerated  by  Dr.  Forel  (B.  462,  p.  55) : — 

Winged  celts,  66  ;  socketed  celts,  6  ;  chisels  and  gouges,  6 ; 
swords,  4  ;  lance-heads,  19  ;  knives,  61 ;  sickles,  23 ;  bracelets,  95  ; 
rings,  79 ;  hair-pins,  256 ;  divers,  23.  In  this  total  of  633  objects 
are  included,  probably  under  the  head  "  epingles,"  five  curious 
objects  of  bronze  with  handles  similar  to  those  from  Wollishofen 
and  Grosser  Hafner  at  Zurich.    (B.  280,  p.  699.) 

(2)  About  450  yards  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Grand  City  there  was  another  settlement  (Roseaux),  of  smaller 
dimensions,  which  has  yielded  objects  essentially  difierent  from 
those  of  the  former.  Here,  in  marked  contradistinction  to  the 
Grand  City  celts,  there  were  18,  all  of  which  were  of  the  flat 
type  (No.  15),  and  not  one  with  wings  or  sockets.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  a  few  polished  stone  celts  and  flint  objects, 
three  small  lances,  and  one  hair-pin  of  bronze,  and  a  few  iron 
sickles  of  modem  type.  The  pottery  was  also  of  a  mixed  character, 
showing  fragments  of  dishes  of  a  coarse  and  fine  kind.  The 
piles  showed  marks  as  if  produced  by  metal  tools. 

(3)  The  third  station  (r^glise)  lies  between  the  shore  and  the 
Grand  City,  and  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  sterile  band 
220  yards  wide.  Here  there  is  a  decided  Steinberg,  presenting 
the  unusual  feature  of  having  20  or  30  rectangular  or  oval  spaces 
measuring  13  to  20  feet  in  diameter  without  any  stones.  The 
antiquities  from  this  station  were  stone  celts  (of  which  86  are 
recorded  by  Dr.  Forel  up  to  the  present  date),  stone  spindle-whorls, 
sharpening  stones,  and  some  fragments  of  coarse  pottery ;  but  no 
objects  of  metal  of  any  kind. 

(4)  A  fourth  station  is  named  by  Dr.  Forel  as  lying  opposite 
the  ancient  poudriire  of  Morges,  and  containing  a  small  Steinberg, 
on  which  six  stone  celts  and  a  few  other  objects  of  the  Stone 
Age  have  been  found. 

The  search  for  lacustrine  remains  in  other  parts  of  the  lake 
was  so  actively  prosecuted  that  Troyon  could  enumerate  no  less 
than  26  stations  discovered  during  the  six  years  prior  to  1860. 
(B.  31,  p.  31.)    Since  then  their  number,  as  recently  corrected 
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by  I>r.  Forel  (B,  462).  has  uicreased  to  44»  notwithstanding  tiuil 
eight  localities  (viz,  Villeneuve,  Creux  de  Plan,  Lutry,  Pully» 
Sl  Sulpice,  Vvoire,  Amphion,  and  Evian)  where  fiupposed  lake- 
dwelling  remains  have  been  found  are  excluded  as  doubtful  or 
not  veritiefl  by  siibse<[uent  tnvestigation& 

Though  DO  such  fortuitous  circumstance  as  the  Correction 
des  Eaux  du  Jura  '  has  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  lacii^rmim 
of  Geneva,  they  have  amassed  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
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rehca  Only  at  a  few  stations,  as  Thonon  and  the  Port  of 
(ieneva,  have  they  benefited  from  dredging  operations  carried 
out  for  piibHc  works.  From  the  results  obtained  durinji^  these 
favourable  conditions,  it  is  cjuite  clear  that  an  enormous  quantity 
of  antitjuities,  es|K.'<^jalIy  of  the  Bronze  Age,  still  lies  buried  in 
the  waters  of  this  lake. 

We  shall  now  make  a  tour  of  the  lake,  jotting  the  various 
characteristics  of  the  lake-dwelling  stations  as  we  move  along. 
(See  accompanjing  Sketch  Map.) 

Above  Morges  are  four  stations,  as  follows: — 

Station  de  Cullv.— Some  piles  to  the  east  c^f  the  town,  but 
in  water  from  10  to  13  feet  deep.  Only  a  few  is^ilated  objects 
of  stone  and  bronze  have  been  reconled. 
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Station  de  la  Pierre  de  Cour. — Near  Lausanne,  at  a  large 
erratic  block  known  to  bathers  as  Pierre  de  Cour,  there  are  a 
few  rows  of  piles  in  a  depth  of  13  feet,  and  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  300  yards  from  the  shore.  A  hair-pin  and  two  small  bits 
of  bronze  are  the  only  relics  recorded. 

Station  du  Flon  (Vidy). — A  number  of  discoidal  stones 
with  marginal  grooves,  and  some  stone  rubbers  and  polishers, 
are  recorded  from  this  station.    (B.  22.) 

Station  de  la  Venoge. — To  the  east  of  the  embouchure  of 
the  river,  near  St  Sulpice,  and  greatly  covered  by  detritus. 

MoRGES. — Four  stations,  already  noticed. 

Frai  D*Ai*GUE. — In  the  gulf  of  Frai  d*Aigue,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  St.  Prex,  are  three  stations — viz.  De  Terreneuve,  De 
Monnivert,  and  De  Frai  d'Aigue— extending  over  a  length  of  one 
kilometre.  They  all  belonged  to  the  Stone  Age,  and  represent 
probably  parts  of  one  and  the  same  village.  Mr.  Colomb  has 
collected  more  than  200  stone  celts  in  various  grades  of  manu- 
facture in  a  space  of  150  square  metres.  From  the  same  station 
there  are  in  the  Museum  of  Lausanne  some  40  stone  celts,  a  few 
flint  flakes  and  knives,  and  a  spindle-whorl. 

St.  Prex. — In  the  gulf  to  the  south  of  St.  Prex  there  is  a 
station  of  the  Bronze  Age,  the  piles  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
a  depth  of  10  or  11  feet  of  water.  The  station  has  yielded  a 
considerable  number  of  relics,  some  of  which  are  deposited  in 
the  Lausanne  Museum,  viz.  a  flat  bronze  celt  (Fig.  17,  No.  12), 
clay  support-ring,  portions  of  clay  crescents,  seven  stone  celts, 
three  or  four  fragments  of  pottery  ornamented  with  curved 
lines  and  cable  pattern  (one  fragment  of  black  pottery  is 
ornamented  with  tin  strips),  a  bronze  pin  with  spherical  head,  a 
large  block  for  sharpening  tools.  The  other  bronzes  known  from 
the  station  are  four  knives,  one  bracelet,  five  rings,  and  11  pins. 

RoLLE. — Situated  opposite  this  town  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  lacustrine  village  of  considerable  size,  which  has  yielded 
objects  characteristic  of  both  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages.  Part  of 
the  area  occupied  with  piles  has  been  covered  over  by  an  artificial 
island,  now  bearing  a  monumental  ohelisqm.  Fragments  of  pottery 
of  the  same  character  as  those  from  Merges,  discoidal  stones, 
hammer  and  sharpening  stones,  were  among  the  relics. 

Dr.  Forel  enumerates  the  bronze  relics  from  this  station  as 
follows Two  winged  hatchets,  one  chisel,  one  lance,  two  knives, 
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one  sickle  (now  in  the  Lausanne  Museum),  one  bracelet,  15 
rings,  and  nine  hair-pins.    (B.  462,) 

To  the  south  of  this  is  the  Sfation  de  BeHidlen,  of  considerable 
extent,  but  poor  in  rehcs,  only  some  10  bnmsie  objects  having  been 
found  on  it  (IMtl.) 

Station  bu  Chataignier.— A  small  Stone  Age  station  before 
the  village  of  Dully.  (IhkfJ) 

Station  DU  (Jheux  de  la  Dullive, — A  grent  circular  station 
of  the  Bronze  Age,  on  which  two  winged  celts,  two  bracelets,  and 
a  few  rings  and  hair-pins  have  been  collected,  (llnd.) 

NyoN. — According  to  Dr.  Fore!  (B.  28^]),  there  are  two  stations 
in  the  bay  of  Nyon — one  at  Fromcnthoux  (Stone  Age),  to  the  right 
of  the  embouchure  of  the  river;  and  the  other  (Bronze  Age)  to 
the  north  of  the  town  of  Nyon.  Mr.  A.  Revilhod  foimd  on  the 
hitter  station  a  remarkable  oliject,  consisting  of  rings  of 
bniuze,  from  7  to  8  int^hcs  in  diameter,  which  Iteeanie  mlhcrent  t(j 
each  other  by  a  concretionary  deposit  from  the  laka  The  total 
number  of  bronze  relies  frotn  Nyon  is  62,  thus  relegated  ^— Seven 
winged  celtH,  one  chisel,  one  lance-head,  10  knivew,  two  sickles, 
15  bracelets,      hair-pins,  and  three  undeHned  objects. 

We  now  enter  the  Inwer  poitton  of  the  lake,  where  its  breadth 
beconjes  suddenly  contracted  from  8  to  .3  miles ;  and  here  it  would 
appear  that  Hie  lake-dwellers  had  thickly  planted  their  peculiar 
villages  on  both  siiles  of  the  lake.  Along  the  shore,  from  Nyon 
downwards  to  where  the  Rhone  makes  its  exit,  and  then  up  on 
the  other  side  to  the  oppasite  point  of  Ivoire,  \h.  Forel  (B.  462) 
enumerates  no  less  than  22  stations,  in  the  following  order : — 

Station  de  C^liony.— Just  before  the  landing-pier.  Bronze 
Age, 

Station  de  (/oppet.— Disco veretl  In  1874  by  M.  Magnin. 
Bronze  x\ge. 

Station  oe  Mies.— Discovered  in  1877»  opposite  the  ('hiiteau 
des  Cren^es.    Bronze  Age, 

Station  de  Verhoix.— A  great  station  near  the  landing-pier. 
Brtjnze  Age.  Hat<;hets  and  knives  of  iron  are  said  to  have  been 
foimd  on  this  station. 

Station  de  BELLEVim. — Discovered  in  1880,  to  the  north  of 
landing-pier.    Bron^ie  and  Stone  Ages. 

Station  des  Paquis. — Extends  southwards  from  the  jetty  of 
the  new  port    Stone  Age. 
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Station  des  Eaux-Vives. — Outside  the  port.,  almig  the  suburb 
of  this  name.    Stone  Age, 

CiT^  de  Geneve, — A  vast  station  occupying  the  present  port. 
Bronze  Age. 

Station  de  Puikgeon. — At  the  northern  end  of  the  Station  den 
Eaux-Vives,  in  a  contracted  spot,  Gosse  has  found  some  30 
objects  of  iron,  some  of  which  resemble  those  of  La  Tene. 

The  last  four  are  generally  known  as  the  Stations  of  Geneva, 
so  that  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake  must  have  Ix^en  acttmily 
^tufided  with  settlements.  At  the  foot  of  the  largest  of  the  two 
WLilt-known  and  auperstitiously-revered  boulders  called  Pierres  a 
Niton  were  found,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  a  knife 
(Pig,  18,  No.  5)  and  a  oclt  of  bronze  of  the  flat  type,  which  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  town.  Near  this  was  the 
Bronze  Age  station  called  by  Dr,  Forel  **Cit6  de  Geneve/'  but 
sometimes  descril>ed  as  the  Station  des  Eaux-Vives.  Tt  would 
appear  that  there  are  two  stations  described  under  the  latter 
minie — one  of  the  Stone  Age,  about  100  yards  nearer  the  shore ; 
and  the  other  of  the  Bronxe  Age  (*'  Cit4  de  Geneve 

The  ('ite  de  Geneve  is  now  the  richest  bronze  station  hitherto 
investigated  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  It  occupied  a  horseshoe- 
haped  area,  filling  the  entire  space  presently  forming  the  port, 
and  even  sent  a  prolongation  down  to  Rousseau  s  island.  Dn 
Forel  estintates  the  number  of  bronze  objects  collected  here  at 
1,500,  being  rather  more  than  the  total  ntiniber  from  all  the 
other  stations  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

At  its  northern  extremity,  next  the  Station  des  Eaux-Vives, 
Dr.  Gosse  came  upon  what  must  have  l>een  the  site  of  a  foundry. 
Here,  in  a  contincHi  space  not  exceeding  100  square  yards,  he 
fishc^l  up  no  less  than  50  stone  moulds,  cnicibles,  ingots  of 
hrc»n5£e  and  tin,  scoria^  and  other  ruaterials  of  the  founder's 
art.    (B.  462.) 

Most  of  the  objects  of  general  intt^rest  from  this  station  have 
been  deposited  in  the  Archieological  Museum.  Dr,  Forel  classities 
those  of  bronze  as  follows : — 25  winged  hatchets,  19  socketed 
hatchets,  four  flat  hatchets,  seven  chisels  and  gouges,  four  swords, 
seven  lance-heads,  72  knives,  22  sickles,  75  bracelets,  2*iO  rings, 
1,000  hair-pins,  and  60  diverse  objects.  In  looking  over  this 
ciillection  I  made  the  folk) wing  notes: — The  socketed  celts  have 
the  loop  generally  at  right  iingles  to  the  cutting  edge.  The 
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knives  are  both  socketed  and  tangefl.  Bracelets  show  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  hut  the  solid  ones  predominate.  Sickles  have 
more  frequently  a  raised  button.  The  ceramic  art  shfiws  the 
usual  Bronze  Agt^  decoration  of  triangles,  and  the  paste  is  of 
two  qualities.  Clay  ring-supports,  spindle- whorls,  discoidal  stones, 
etc,  are  very  abundant  Among  the  odds  and  ends  are  to  be 
noted  pins  with  large  perforated  heads,  fish-hooks,  buttons,  a 
largie  plaque  with  repousse  work  of  slightly-raised  bosses,  a  rude 
image  like  a  sti^  of  bronze,  a  variety  of  pendants,  small  tin 
wheel -like  objects  in  concentric  circles,  etc.  A  few  of  these  objects 
are  representee!  on  Tig,  18,  all  of  whif*h,  exf^ept  Nos.  9|  10,  12, 
and  1*1,  are  from  this  station  and  deposited  in  the  Museum  at 
Geneva. 

Station  de  la  Beij>tte. — A  large  st^ition,  rich  in  Stone  Age 
relics.  A  couple  of  bracelets  and  a  few  rings  and  hair-pins  of 
bronsie,  in  all  21  objects,  are  among  the  treasures  from  this  settle- 
ment,  which  comprise  no  less  than  1,400  sttme  celts. 

Station  de  la  Polvte  de  la  Bihe. — Immediately  to  the 
north  of  La  Belotte  there  is  another  station,  said  to  Iw  one  of 
the  transition  period,  owing  to  ilsi  having  supplied  a  couple  of  flat 
axes.    The  only  other  metal  objects  are  a  few  rings  and  hair-pins. 

Station  de  Bellekivx. — A  large  station  yielding  objects  both 
of  the  Stont!  and  Bronze  Ages. 

(jfABiULE. — Before  the  steamboat  landmg-stage  are  two  stations 
- — one  of  the  Stone  Age  ;  and  another,  in  deeper  water,  of  the 
Bronze  Age, 

»Station  d'Ani^re  (BAtiSY)— a  small  Bronze  Age  station  in 
deep  water. 

We  next  come  to  a  group  of  four  stations,  all  within  a  compass 
of  two  miles,  which  are  sometimes  confounded  with  one  another, 
and  described  as  "  Les  Stations  de  Tongues/'  One  is  near  Her- 
inance,  and  is  known  as  the  Station  de  la  Vie  k  TAne  or  du 
Moulin ;  a  second  is  vis-A-vis  de  la  Fabrique  Canton ;  a  third 
is  opposite  the  Chateau  Beauregard ;  and  a  fourth,  Creux  de 
Tongues,  lies  before  the  village  of  Chens.  These  settlements 
were  all  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  their  remains  are  in  deep 
water.  Their  relics  are  of  a  mixed  character,  and  would  indicate 
that,  while  founded  in  the  Stone  Age,  they  subsisted  during  that 
of  Bronze. 

The  station  at  Creux  dc  Tougues  is  the  most  important  of 
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tht^  group,  and  it  has  furnished  a  largo  numher  of  antiquitiea 
It  is  about  130  yards  from  the  shore,  in  a  depth  of  water  varying 
from  5  to  10  feet  Ordinary  stone  celts,  27  of  which  have  been 
collected  (B.  402),  were  found  on  the  part  next  the  shore.  The 
collection  of  bronze  objetits  consists  ofr — Four  ^Hnged  celts 
(Fig*  18,  No.  10),  one  fiat  celt,  two  socketed  chisels,  one  sword, 
one  lance-head.  21  knives,  iive  sickles  (No.  9),  14  bracelets, 
120  rings,  170  hair-pim,  and  six  diverse  objects.  Potterj^  from 
this  station  (Noa  12  antl  comes  largely  to  the  front,  and  in 
the  Museum  of  Gemwa  there  are  fine  specimens  of  plates,  cups, 
vases,  and  other  vessels  of  a  fine  black  ware  which,  both  in  form 
and  omainentiition,  resemble  those  from  the  palatittes  of  Lake 
Boiirget  and  others  of  the  Bronise  Age  in  Switzerland.  Spindle- 
whorls,  discoidal  stones  with  a  marginal  groove,  rubbing  stones, 
otc„  are  also  abundant  A  pec uharly-sh aped  stone  object  known 
as  **  gorge  de  poulies"  comes  here  to  l»e  noted.  (B.  31,  281 
and  402.) 

Messery. — Piles  are  here  seen  projec-ting  above  the  mud 
2  to  5  feet,  in  a  depth  of  about  12  feet  of  water.  One  of  the 
piles  pidled  up  by  Troyon  showed  markings  of  a  metal  tool. 
Numerous  fragments  of  pottery  characteristic  of  the  Bronne  Age 
have  been  found,  but  only  two  objects  of  this  metal,  vitl  a  winged 
celt  and  a  sickle. 

Xermer. — Two  statiiius  arc  descril>ed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
village  of  this  name.  One,  near  the  shore,  and  partly  covered  up 
with  gravel,  belonged  to  the  Stone  Age,  Here  Troyon  observ*ed 
some  large  piles  in  a  depth  of  6  feet  of  water,  and  others  ht; 
found  on  the  shore  buried  in  the  gravel  Among  the  oliject^ 
collected  are  ftint  fiakcE.  spinfUc-wborls,  hatchets  of  seri>entine 
(a  perforated  one  h  in  the  Museum  of  Annecy),  some  worked 
Ixmps,  etc. 

The  Bmnze  Age  station  is  tiOO  yards  to  the  we^st  of  the 
village,  and  150  from  the  shore.  The  relics  consist  of  pottery, 
spindle- whorls,  ring- supports,  etc.  Among  the  bronze  objects  are: 
— Eight  wingetl  celti?,  two  chisels,  one  sword,  two  lance -heads,  three 
knives,  three  sickles,  five  bracelets,  three  rings,  and  five  hair-pins. 
Among  the  rings  is  included  a  pendeloque,  in  the  form  of  a 
large  hollow  ring,  attached  to  which  is  a  small  ring  for  sus- 
pension. 

Stations  dExcenevhe^s  et  de  CoudrI — In  rounding  the 
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point  of  Ivoire  we  come  to  a  sheltered  bay,  into  which  a 
couple  of  streams  discharge  their  waters,  carrj4ng  down  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  dihris,  so  that  the  lake-dwelling  remains 
are  here  deeply  buried.  Traces  of  two  stations  have,  however, 
been  observed,  one,  station  De  Moulin-Paquis,  near  Excenevrex, 
and  the  other,  De  Coudre,  opposite  Chtlteau  Bartholoni,  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Sciex.  Both  appear  to  belong  to  the  Stone 
Age,  and  in  the  latter,  in  1874,  12  stone  hatchets  were  found. 

Thonon. — There  were  two  separate  settlements  at  Thonon. 
One  (Stone  Age),  about  20  yards  from  the  shore,  was  discovered 
in  1862,  when  the  new  port  was  being  formed.  The  objects 
there  collected  were  piles,  flint  implements,  stone  hatchets, 
spindle-whorls,  and  some  coarse  pottery. 

The  Bronze  Age  station  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
former,  and  in  a  depth  of  3  to  4  yards.  The  settlement  was  exten- 
sive, and  ran  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  from  its  remains  a  large 
assortment  of  relics  has  been  collected.  Being  among  the  earliest 
discovered  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  it  has  been  industriously 
searched  by  a  number  of  well-known  archaeologists,  as  Troyon, 
Forel,  Revon,  Monod,  Revilliod,  Garrard,  etc.,  and  consequently 
its  treasures  are  widely  distributed.  The  bronze  objects,  according 
to  Dr.  Forel  (B.  462),  amount  to  48,  viz.  11  winged  celts,  two 
lance-heads,  six  knives,  two  sickles,  14  bracelets,  two  rings,  five 
hair-pins,  and  six  diverse  objects.  One  of  the  knives,  which  is 
tinely  ornamented  and  one  foot  in  length,  has  the  peculiarity 
that  the  handle  contains  less  tin  than  the  blade  (Fig.  17, 
No.  16).  Another  knife  was  adapted  for  side-plates  to  be  riveted 
on  its  handle  (No.  11);  while  others  were  socketed  and  tanged 
(Nos.  17  imd  18).  Some  of  the  hatchets  have  a  side  loop,  and 
others  are  devoid  of  it.  Among  other  things  are  a  large  ring, 
armilla  ncvcra  (Garrard),  (No.  2);  a  pendant  of  three  involved 
rings,  together  with  various  other  pendants  (No.  9).  Among 
the  pottery  are  fragments  with  perforated  knobs,  herring-hone 
pattern  (No.  1),  etc. ;  and  some  charming  vases,  clay  ring- 
supports,  etc. 

There  are  thus,  according  to  Dr.  Forel,  11  stations  of  the 
Stone  Age ;  three  of  the  period  of  transition  {i.e.  with  hatchets 
of  bronze  of  the  flat  type),  six  with  mixed  objects,  19  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  and  one  (Station  de  Plongeon)  which  furnished 
objects  characteristic  of  the  early  Iron  Age. 
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These  notes  have  been  frollected  from  a  fragmentary  and 
widely*scattered  literature,  including  the  following  original  sources: 
— B.  22,  31.  34,  40,  121,  126,  138,  152,  280,  282,  28t>,  315.  377, 
and  462. 

LAKE  LUISSEL,  CAISTTON  DE  YAUD. 

In  a  small  valley  among  the  heights  above  Bex,  adjoining  the 
Rhone  valley,  there  were  found,  in  1791,  while  a  canal  was  bemg 
(lug  for  facilitating  the  cutting  of  peat,  some  industrial  remains 
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which  point  to  the  existence  of  a  lake-dwelling  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  At  the  north  of  the  biisin,  and  at  a  depth  of  6  feet,  a 
quantity  of  bones  (some  human),  grains  of  com,  bronze  rings,  the 
tip  of  a  scabbard,  and  three  remarkable  suortls  (from  23  to  2(i 
inches  in  length)  were  encountered  (Fi|f,  19).  The  swords  are  still 
preser\'ed,  and  indubitatjly  belong  to  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  Bronze  Age,  In  the  sinnmer  of  1859  Mr.  Troyon  ruade 
excavations  in  the  turf  of  the  former  bed  of  this  lake,  but  fountl 
only  a  portion  of  worked  wood,  which  miglit  have  Inien  imHi  as 
a  handle  for  a  stone  hatchet.  According  to  an  old  tradition  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a  ch/iteau  once  existed  here  which  had  l>een 
engulfed  in  the  lake.    (B.  3L) 
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LAKE  BOURGET. 

As  early  as  1856,  while  the  Mont  Cenis  and  Culoz  railway 
was  being  coastructed,  some  antiquities  were  dredged  up  in  the 
bay  of  Gr^sine,  in  Lake  Bourget,  which  the  engineers  surmised 
to  be  remains  of  a  lake-dwelling.  Though  this  information  was 
formally  communicated  to  the  Societe  Savoissienne,  it  was  not  till 
1862,  in  consequence  of  renewed  attention  to  these  discoveries  by 
Baron  Despine  and  M.  Desor,  that  this  society  took  steps  to 
investigate  the  matter.  A  preliminary  investigation  conducted 
by  a  committee  of  seven  gentlemen  was  considered  so  satisfactory 
that  the  committee  was  renewed,  with  funds  at  its  disposal  for 
systematic  researches  among  the  palatittes.    Since  then  several 


archfleologists  have  conducted  independent  researches,  among 
whom  may  be  noted  particularly  Le  Comte  t'osta  de  Beauregard, 
MM.  Rabut,  Perrin,  Revon,  Cazalis  de  Fondouce,  and  Chantre. 
(B.  73,  138,  176,  179,  282.) 

The  combined  results  of  these  explorers  have  now  established 
the  fact  that  there  were  eight  settlements  in  this  lake,  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the  Bronze  Age.  The  antiquities  fished  up  have 
been  very  numerous,  but  unfortunately  they  are  widely  distributed, 
many  mdeed  being  in  private  collections.  The  largest  proportion 
is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  Museums  of  Chambery,  Aix-les- 
Bains,  Annecy,  and  St.  Germain,  and  the  private  collection  of 
Count  de  Beauregard  in  his  chateau  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
(For  relative  position  of  these  stations  sec  Sketch  Map  of  Lake 
Bourget) 

CoNJUX. — ^This  station  is  200  yards  from  the  shore,  opposite 
the  village  of  the  same  name.    A  group  of  piles  only  50  yards 
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from  tho  shore  is  supposed  to  Iiave  been  the  niins  of  ii 
Roman  pottery  business,  on  account  of  the  abtuulance  of  char- 
acteristic ware  found  among  thera.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
station  is  the  numl)er  of  moulds  foimd  on  it  in  proportion 
to  tho  other  objects,  no  less  than  being  reconled  np  to 
1875,  representing  all  manner  of  industrial  implements,  as 
knives,  winged  and  socketed  celts,  sickles,  hammers,  pins,  rings, 
and  buttons. 

Ohatillon.— This  settlement  occupied  a  sheltered  position 
about  500  feet  from  the  shore.  In  one  part  the  piles  project 
out  of  the  mud,  and  are  all  inclined  towards  the  east  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  station  they  are  straight.  A 
vessel  of  earthenware,  like  the  later  productions  of  the  lake- 
dwellers,  was  found  among  these  piles  with  the  name  Severinus 
stamped  on  it  in  Roman  characters.  (B.  176,  p.  24.)  Here  were 
found  some  40  or  50  of  these  very  retnarkable  vessels  of  black 
earthenware,  ornamented  with  tin  strips  forming  a  combination  of 
pleasing  designs  (Pig.  193,  Nos.  4  and  5);  also  some  fragments 
of  CJallo^Roman  pottery,  and  others  of  a  very  early  type.  Among 
the  relics  are  eight  Tuoulds  (one  of  which  u  for  a  lanee-heafi) 
and  alMiiit  320  objects  of  lironza 

(iHEsfNE — The  bay  of  (Wsine  contains  tho  sites  of  two 
settlements — one  close  to  the  railway^  and  tho  other  farther  out 
anil  of  larger  extent  The  latter  appears  to  have  hven  connectefl 
with  the  Pointe  de  (iresine,  as  a  gravel  hank  runs  from  this  part 
of  the  shore  to  the  site  of  the  palafitte;  and  the  two  stations 
were  connected  with  a  gangway,  the  remains  of  which  have  been 
traced.  The  railway  just  touches  the  site  of  the  inner  station, 
to  which  accident  the  discovery  of  palafittes  in  Tjake  Boui^et  is 
due.  Although  the  stations  at  Gr^'^sine  have  been  more  fre- 
quently searched  than  any  othei^s,  owing  to  their  proximity  to 
AiX'Ics-Bains,  they  have  continued  for  a  ]on*^  time  to  be  the 
richest  in  all  kinds  of  auiLiipiitics,  carbonised  fruits,  etc.  Among 
the  moulds  is  one  for  the  handle  of  a  sword  on  one  side,  and 
a  buckle  on  the  other.  (B,  282,  PI.  liv,  1)  No  less  than 
five  bronze  hamniers  have  been  found  on  this  station,  all  of 
which  are  socketed  and  cylindrical  in  shape.  Last  summer 
some  remarkable  objects  were  tishud  up,  which  I  saw  in  the 
collection  of  the  tinder  at  the  Restaurant  Lacustre  (Vort  l*uer). 
some  of  which  are  here  figured  (Pig*  21,  Nos.  4»  t>,  and  12). 
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Meimart. — The  dihris  of  this  settlement  lies  about  100  yards 
from  the  shore,  under  16  to  20  feet  of  water,  and  hence  it  has 
been  less  searched,  although  it  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
has  yielded  a  few  antiquities,  notably  a  bronze  sword,  moulds, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  a  Roman  vase. 

Le  Saut. — This  settlement,  like  the  others,  was  on  a  slight 
elevation  some  110  yards  from  the  shore,  and  at  low  water  its 
relics  have  to  be  fished  from  a  depth  of  about  10  feet  The 
station  has  been  well  explored,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  ceramic  remains  indicate  greater  technical  skill  the 
farther  out  in  the  lake  they  are  picked  up,  and  where  the 
piles  are  seen  to  project  higher  above  the  mud.  A  piece  of 
timber  22  feet  long,  with  numerous  mortises  at  each  end, 
and  a  bone  harpoon  with  one  barb,  like  those  of  bronze  from 
Peschiera,  are  the  only  objects  which  distinguish  the  antiqui- 
ties of  this  station,  which  in  general  arc  very  similar  to  those 
from  Gr^sine. 

Les  Fiollets. — A  small  settlement  in  15  to  20  feet  ot 
water.  The  few  bronze  objects  found  here  are  covered  with  cal- 
careous matter.  Some  of  the  pins  collected  on  it  are  of  novel 
forms,  but  the  most  interesting  object  is  a  small  file,  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Chambery.  Mortised  beams  were  also 
fished  up  from  this  station. 

Charpignat.  — Some  piles  have  been  observed  near  the  village 
of  Bourget,  but  the  associated  industrial  remains,  if  any,  have 
not  yet  been  revealed. 

In  1875  Mr.  Perrin  made  a  series  of  elaborate  statistics,  by 
which  he  estimated  the  entire  number  of  bronze  objects  from 
the  palafitt<)s  in  Lake  Bourget  at  a  little  over  4,000,  and  tabu- 
lated them  in  various  categories  according  to  their  uses,  indi- 
cating the  stations  on  which  they  were  found,  and  Uic  museums 
or  collections  in  which  they  were  then  located.  (B.  282.)  Since 
then  so  many  additional  relics  have  been  recovered  from  the 
palafittes  that  Mr.  Perrin's  tables  can  offer  no  approximation 
to  accuracy;  but,  nevertheless,  they  have  a  certain  value  in 
showing  the  relative  frequency  of  the  different  objects.  I  have, 
therefore,  taken  the  liberty  of  reconstructing  from  Mr.  Perrin  s 
data  the  following  list  of  the  objects  foimd  in  Lake  Bourget, 
which  gives  a  better  general  idea  of  the  culture  and  civilisation 
of  its  lake-dwellers  than  pages  of  descriptive  details : — 
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Lake  Bourort. 


Oresiuc.     All  StaUoim. 


Founders' 

[Moulds 

22 

49 

Materials 

[Ingots  and  Castings 

46 

171 

'Hammers... 

5 

7 

Hatchets  ... 

19 

38 

Chisels 

2 

4 

Gouges 

1 

1 

Sickles 

t 

23 

Knives 

35 

126 

Utensils 

Paring  Knives  (Tranchets) 

4 

13 

and  < 

Razors 

18 

32 

J  IlnvrUIIltyllua 

Stamp 

_ 

1 

Borers,  etc. 

32 

164 

Saws 

1 

2 

File   

1 

Rivets  and  Nails   

iir> 

248 

Needles  ... 

4G 

190 

Fish-hooks 

38 

144 

I  Pincers  ... 

5 

7 

'Swords   

2 

3 

Daggers  ... 

9 

12 

Anns 

Lances 

.5 

16 

Arrow-heiids 

23 

49 

Ishields   

1 

2 

/Hair-pins... 

1G3 

798 

Fibula}   

2 

2 

Bracelets  ... 

82 

252 

Tonjues  ... 

1 

2 

Finger-rings 

32 

121 

Objects 

Earrings  ... 

4 

22 

of 

Girdles 

1 

1 

Ornament 

Buckles,  Rings,  etc. 

140 

598 

Pendants  ... 

7 

16 

Clasps 

7 

50 

Buttons  ... 

35 

63 

Brackets,  etc. 

43 

185 

Beads 

115 

488 

\Tubes  and  Spirals 

8 

73 

Diverse  Objects 

34 

108 

Total   

1,110 

4,002 
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General  Remarks  on  the  Palafittes  of  Lake  Bouhoet. 
— CWnt  Costa  de  Beauregard,  in  his  excellent  article  on  the 
"Habitations  Lacustres  du  Lac  du  Bourget"  (B.  17G),  states  that 
the  stakes  on  which  these  villages  were  reared  were  generally  of 
oak,  measuring  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  that 
they  were  placed  at  a  distance  of  100  to  200  yards  from  the 
shore,  in  a  depth  of  4  or  5  yards  of  water.  Their  lower  extremities 
almost  always  bore  cutting  marks,  which  could  only  be  made 
by  metal  tools.  The  great  differences  as  regards  their  state  of 
preservation  show  that  the  settlements  had  been  occupied  for  a 
long  time,  necessitating  the  renewal  of  the  piles  at  different  epochs. 

The  Count  also  believes  that  all  the  palafittes  of  Lake  Bourget 
were  constnicted  during  the  Bronze  Age,  in  regard  to  which 
he  thus  writes : — "  Malgr6  les  quelques  instnmients  de  silex  et 
les  hachettes  de  pierre  rencontres  dans  nos  fouilles,  il  est  peu 
probable,  comme  je  lai  deja  dit,  que  ces  bourgades  aient  ete 
fondees  k  TEpoque  de  la  Pierre.  Tout  nous  porte  k  croire,  au 
contraire,  qu'elles  florissaient  a  TEpoque  du  Bronze,  periode  qui 
a  dii  etre  de  fort  longue  duree  en  Savoie,  car  il  a  fallu  bien  des 
siecles  pour  accumuler  sur  les  differents  points  que  nous  avons 
explores  une  pareille  quantite  d'objets  et  de  debris  de  toutc 
sorte."    (Ibul,  p.  23.) 

Relics. —  Weapo7}8. — The  swords  recovered  are  few,  and  of  one 
type  (Fig.  20,  No.  16).  That  they  are  of  home  manufacture  is 
more  than  probable  from  the  finding  of  portion  of  a  mould  of  the 
same  class  of  weapon,  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Chambery. 
Only  a  few  tips  of  scabbards  hitherto  found  (Fig.  21,  No.  20). 
The  daggers  were  both  tanged  and  riveted  to  their  handles. 
Lance-heads  (Nos.  1  to  4)  are  all  socketed,  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions  (Nos.  5  and  12),  which  might  be  daggers.  They  are 
generally  unomamented.  Arrow-points  are  formed  for  the  most 
part  of  triangular  plates  of  bronze,  with  two  or  four  holes  for 
fastening  them  to  the  stem ;  but  other  fonns  are  met  with  (Fig.  21, 
Nos.  13,  22  to  26,  and  32). 

Implement— Katchet&  (Fig.  20,  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  and  17)  are 
both  winged  and  socketed,  and  the  latter  have  their  sockets  round, 
oval,  or  rectangular.  The  chisels  and  gouges  are  all  soeket(Ml 
(No.  19).  Sickles  (Nos.  20  and  21)  have  nearly  all  a  raised  button 
for  fixing  the  handle  (in  which  respect  they  differ  from  those 
of  Switzerland),  and  may  be  classified  under  a  variety  of  groups 


Fig*  21.— Lake  Bovmi^r.    No»*  34  to  37  =  ],  the  rest=-|  real  eisse. 
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dependent  on  the  degree  of  curvftturo  and  the  disix>sition  of 
their  raised  ribs.  The  knives  are  socketed,  tiinged,  and  with 
a  solid  handle  (Nos,  6,  7,  8,  13»  and  14)-  the  former  being  most, 
and  the  hitter  iess,  fretinent.  Razors  are  of  two  kindsj  with  or 
wiihont  a  handlo  (Nos.  22  and  23).  Needles  have  the  eye 
either  at  the  end  or  middle.  Awls  and  a  variety  of  fish-hooks 
are  abimdant ;  bnt  spears  or  harpoons  are  %^ery  rare,  RivetSj 
nails,  and  bits  of  thin  bronze  plates,  are  in  some  plaetiS  abinuhuitly 
mot  with.  Examples  of  saws  and  tiles  have  been  fouudi  but  in 
small  numbers. 

Ornmtifuh. — l*ins  with  large  round  heads  arc  verj'  rare,  as  jife 
also  those  with  wheel  heatis  (the  various  I  on  as  arc  shown  in  Fig.  21, 
Nos.  10,  18,  19,  21,  m,  and  31).  BraceleU  {Nos,  10,  17,  and  2U). 
whieh  are  numerous,  and  mostly  open,  are  either  solid  or  hollow 
(one  is  of  tin) ;  libidie  and  torques  rare ;  finger-rings  arc  of  two 
kinds,  plain  and  spiral  (No.  7);  portions  of  girdles,  buckles, 
pendants  (No.  5),  buttons  (No.  33),  bronze  beads,  and  small  spirals, 
are  abundant;  a  clasp  is  like  one  from  Mtirigen  (Wig.  20,  No.  25). 
Tin  appean?  in  ingots,  in  a  hi-aeelet,  discs,  and  thin  strips  for 
ornamentation  to  dishes ;  also  gold  in  the  form  of  a  few  portions  of 
twisted  wire  or  leaf  Several  bronze  vessels.  One  charming  little 
vase  {Fig,  21,  No.  14)  of  cast  bronze,  figured  by  Count  Costa  do 
Bcaureganl,  and  now  in  his  possession,  was  found  at  Gresine  along 
with  a  swoixl  (Pig,  20p  No.  IG),  a  knife  (No.  H),  and  alwut  250 
nails  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  shiekL 
Nos,  1  and  2  of  Fig,  21  represent  two  remarkable  objects  from 
Greaint%  now  exhibited  in  the  Muscmn  at  Aixdes-Rains,  A  similar 
object,  but  more  worn  and  minus  some  of  its  rings,  is  in  the 
Museum  at  Chamber)' ;  and  a  fourth  is  in  the  Museum  Lacustro 
at  th©  Port.  (Fig.  196|  No,  4),  Crescents,  spindle-whorls,  fragments 
of  cloth,  bits  of  plaited  rushes  and  basket-work,  ghiss  in  small 
coloured  baarls,  and  amber  (Fig*  21,  Noa  27  and  2H),  also  in  small 
beads,  are  all  fully  representf^d 

The  articles  represented  hy  Nos,  4,  6,  and  12,  may  be  the  brass 
ornaments  on  a  set  of  harness ;  hut  as  to  the  two  curious  vessels 
of  brtmze  (Nos.  8  and  11),  I  am  unable  to  assign  any  use. 

The  pottery  shows  great  skill  in  the  ceramic  art  It  is  of  a 
grey,  black,  or  red  colour  (Nos,  34,  35,  36,  and  37).  Vessels 
eoTubining  the  three  colours,  in  various  geometrical  forms,  with 
linear  ornamentation,  have  been  found  among  them,  and  others 
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with  omanientation  rt^minding  one  of  the  improssions  of  fem- 
leATOs  {PolyptKlium  viilgare). 

A  few  iron  spetu'-heads  (Pig^.  198)  and  knives,  as  well  as  Roman 
tiles  and  pottery,  have  also  bc^n  collected  from  these  palafittes. 

The  domestic  and  wild  animak,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
iden titled,  are  similar  to  those  from  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings. 


^     LAKE  AKNECY, 

Since  1856  piles  have  been  discovered  in  several  places  in  Lake 
Annccy,  but  owing  to  the  depth  of  w^ater  and  the  accumulation 


Tig^  22. — JjAKK  AitNECY.   All  }  real  iize. 


mud,  their  associated  relic-beds  could  not  be  easily  examined* 
Up  to  the  present  time  only  four  stations  have  been  sufficiently 
investigated  to  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  their  chronological 
position  with  respect  to  the  other  remains  of  lake -dwellings.  These 
are  Stations  du  Port,  De  Vieugy,  Ihi  Chatillon,  and  13u  Roselet 

The  first-named  (Station  du  Port)  came  to  light  only  in  the 
beginning  of  1884,  when  the  little  harbour  at  the  town  of 
Annecy  was  being  deejiened  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the 
pleasure-steamers  which  ply  on  the  lake  during  the  season.  In  the 
course  of  these  operations  the  dredging-machines  came  into  contact 
with  pilas,  and  brought  up  various  kinds  of  stone  implements,  etc., 
ill  the  mud,  which,  unfortunately,  were  mostly  re-deposited  in  deep 
water.    The  fpot  where  these  remains  were  found  lies  just  at  the 
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extremity  of  the  Swan  Island ;  and  after  the  public  works  were 
completed,  the  dredger  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Soci4t4 
Florimontane,  who  conducted  systeniiitic  invcstigalions,  both  there 
and  at  the  stations  of  Roselet  and  Vieugy.  Pre\nous  to  this  time 
all  the  stations  examined  had  j-ielded  more  or  fewer  bronze  ob- 
jects, and  thej  were  therefore  considered  to  he  analogous  to 
those  of  Lake  Bourget,  all  of  which  were  founded  during  the 
Bronze  Age.  The  explorations  conducted  at  the  Station  du 
Port  upset  this  view,  as  from  the  character  of  the  relics  found 
on  it  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  its  inhabitants  lived  chiefly 
during  the  Stone  Age,  but  the  station  survived  to  the  Bronze  Age, 
The  objects  collected  from  it  consist  of  perforated  hammer-axes 
of  serpentine  (Fig*  22,  Nos,  8  and  9),  polished  hatchets  of 
serpentine,  stone  spiudte-whorls,  beautifully-worked  daggers  and 
lance-heads  of  flint  (Nos.  5,  6,  and  7),  as  well  as  arrow-heads,  (one 
of  shale  ston:3  No,  10),  saws,  scrapers,  etc.,  of  the  same  nmterial. 
Only  two  meud  oljects,  viz.  a  bronze  hair-pin  (No.  2),  and  a  hvad 
(No.  3),  probably  of  copper,  like  those  from  Vinelz  are  recorded ; 
but  these  are  said  to  have  been  on  the  surface  of  the  relic-bt^d. 

Station  du  Roselet  was  the  first  discovered  in  this  lake, 
but  it  has  yielded  only  a  few  relics,  among  which  are  fnignients 
of  pottery,  some  fine  spindle-whorls,  a  hatchet  of  serpentine,  and 
a  bronze  bracelet 

Chatillox  was  in  a  depth  of  8  to  13  feet,  and  among  its 
relics  are  a  socketed  knife  and  a  couple  of  bracelets  (No.  4). 

The  settlement  at  Vieugy  was  discovered  in  1868,  and  the 
moat  important  objects  from  it  are  a  bronze  hatchet  of  the 
flat  type  (No.  1),  some  stone  moulds,  and  a  few  rubbers. 
(B,  316.) 

LAKES  OF  AIGUEBELLETTE  AND  THUILLE. 

M.  Troy  on  reported  the  existence  of  piles  at  two  places  in 
the  Lake  Aiguebellette,  and  one  in  Lake  Thuille;  but  of  these 
I  find  no  further  recorda    (B.  31.) 

LAKE  CLAIRVAUX  (FRANCE). 

The  Lake  of  Clairvaux  is  situated  on  the  first  rising  plateau 
of  the  Jura  mountains,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Lons-le-Saiilnier» 
and  covers  an  area  of  about  200  acres.  At  its  north-WTst  ex- 
tremity there  is  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  lake  called 
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La  Motte-aux-Magnins,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  an  island 
in  former  times,  but  is  now  continuous  with  a  tract  of  marshy 
ground  which  extends  between  the  Motte  and  the  town  of 
Clairvaux. 

It  has  been  recorded  that  at  various  times  prior  to  1870 
diverse  antiquities  were  found  in  the  course  of  drainage  opera- 
tions in  this  marshy  ground,  such  as  horn  implements,  stone 
axes  of  flint  and  jade,  boars'  tusks,  bits  of  pottery,  bronze  celts,  a 
fibula,  and  an  armilla;  also  Gallo-Roman  remains,  including  a 
Gaulish  gold  coin  and  Roman  coins.  In  the  lake  itself  there 
were  no  discoveries  made,  with  the  exception  of  a  group  of  five 
piles  known  to  fishermen.  But  none  of  these  discoveries  had 
ever  suggested  to  any  one  the  idea  of  a  lake-dwelling,  the 
common  and  accepted  opinion  being  that  they  were  remains  of 
Dniidical  times  and  customs. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1870,  when  the  water  was  about 
its  lowest,  Mr.  Le  Mire  happened  to  be  walking  on  the  shore 
and  accidentally  stumbled  on  the  top  of  a  black  pile  of 
oak  His  attention  being  thus  directed  to  such  a  curious 
object,  he  looked  about  and  detected  many  others  just  pro- 
truding from  the  lake- bottom.  He  then  determined  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  and  at  once  employed  some  labourers  to 
make  excavations.  The  place  selected  was  100  yards  to  the 
west  of  the  Motte-aux-Magnins,  and  25  yards  to  the  east  of 
the  canal  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Trenches  were 
dug  about  1  yard  in  width  and  the  same  in  depth  (a  greater 
depth  being  prevented  by  the  oozing  up  of  water).  During 
these  operations  piles  were  abundantly  met  with,  but  no  relics 
were  found,  and  it  was  remarked  that  there  was  no  change 
in  the  stuff  thrown  up  from  the  trenches,  it  being  the  ordi- 
nary whitish  deposits  similar  to  what  is  seen  on  the  present 
surface  of  the  strand.  The  piles  were  of  oak,  fir,  yew,  pop- 
lar, willow,  and  hazel,  and  measured  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
diameter. 

Mr.  IjC  Mire  then  shifted  his  operations  to  the  south  side 
of  the  Motte-aux-Magnins,  and  after  passing  through  G  to  8  inches 
of  the  whitish  surface  deposits  ho  came  upon  a  blackish  peaty 
layer  containing  roots  of  water-plants  and  other  organic  dihrw, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  veritable  relic-bed  of  the  lake- 
dwellers. 
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Here  he  conriniied  the  excavations  for  about  three  weeks 
with  a  couple  of  workmen,  and  in  this  way  an  area  of  aljoiit  l!^0 
square  yanls  was  exaniined,  which  he  thinks  was  not  more  than  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  total  site  of  the  lake-dwelling^.  The  piles  did 
not  reach  the  surface,  but  they  were  met  with  abundantly,  no 


Fig.  23.—CLAIIIVAUIC.    Not.  'i,  7,  and  Li  =     the  rest  =  J  real  mie. 


less  than  150  being  counted  in  the  space  examined.  The  breaking- 
out  of  the  war  put  a  stop  to  those  excavations,  and  the  subsequent 
return  of  the  water  to  its  ordinary  level  prcventyed  tlieir  renewal 

Mr.  Lc  Mire  has  published  an  illustrated  report  of  his 
investigations  (II  219),  from  which  these  notes  are  taken, 
but  the  accompanying  illustrationa  (Fig,  23)  are  from  a  selection 
of  oltjet't.8  exhibited  in  the  anthropological  section  of  the  Paris 
International  ExjKisition  of  1889.  In  this  collection  I  note  that 
there  are  a  few  relics,  such  as  the  two  bronze  objects,  to  which 
Mr.  lie  Mire  does  not  refer  in  his  report ;  probably  these  may 
liave  been  fi)und  ::>incQ  ita  publication. 
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Among  the  relics  staghorn  implements  take  a  prominent  place. 
Handles  and  fixers  for  stone  weapons  amounted  to  49,  and  the 
two  here  illustrated  (of  five  exhibited  in  Paris)  still  retain  their 
celts  (Nos.  6  and  8).  There  are  several  perforated  horn  hammers, 
one  of  which  (No.  7)  retained  portion  of  its  wooden  handle  when 
found;  another  is  a  foot  long,  and  the  perforation  is  nearer  the 
burr  of  the  horn  which  forms  the  hammer-end.  A  tyne  11  inches 
long  forms  the  handle  to  a  small  stone  chisel.  Another  object 
(No.  5)  is  a  unicum  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  chisel  of  horn  formed 
from  the  tyne,  with  the  body  of  the  horn  forming  a  neatly- 
polished  handle. 

The  polished  daggers  or  pointers  are  also  finely  made,  and 
almost  remind  one  of  those  at  Laibach.  Twenty-six  were  ex- 
hibited in  Paris,  three  of  which  are  here  represented,  including 
the  largest  and  smallest  (Nos.  9,  13,  and  14). 

About  a  dozen  triangular  or  leaf-shaped  arrow-points,  and 
one  or  two  spear-heads  of  flint  Of  the  latter,  one  (No.  2)  is 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  elegant  workmanship. 

Wooden  dishes  formed  out  of  the  solid,  all  having  a  round 
base,  were  collected  to  the  number  of  15,  and  some  large  globular 
pieces  of  wood  were  supposed  to  be  the  primary  stage  of  their 
manufacture.  One  dish  figured  by  Le  Mire  is  here  reproduced, 
and  shows  a  neat  handle  (No.  15).  There  were  also  wooden 
mallets  perforated  for  a  handle.  Three  bits  of  a  bow,  one  showing 
the  tip  with  a  notch  for  the  string.  An  axle-tree  for  a  waggon 
Le  Mire  considers  interesting,  as  showing  a  knowledge  and  use 
of  traction  by  wheels. 

Besides  a  few  stone  celts  and  chisels,  most  of  which  were  still 
in  their  horn  handles,  there  were  a  few  flint  knives  (No.  1),  three 
sharpening  stones,  two  curious  and  novel  objects  of  polished 
stone,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  (No.  10). 

The  pottery  includes  140  fragments  of  dishes,  showing  various 
forms  of  handles  and  linear  ornamentation. 

Of  bronze  there  are  just  two  objects,  a  small  awl  or  chisel  and 
a  much-worn  dagger  (Nos.  11  and  12). 

Animal  bones  collected  to  the  amount  of  150  kilogrammes 
were  not  reported  on  by  a  skilled  person;  but,  according  to 
Le  Mire,  they  belonged  chiefly  to  the  ox,  stag,  boar  and  pig ; 
among  them  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  bear's  skull.  Among 
other  organic  remains  were  a  few  grains  of  wheat  and  acorns. 
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MARSH  DWELLING  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  BORDEAUX, 


In  1867  iLr.  Ddfoitm  (B.  136)  published  a  notice  of  pre- 
historic antiquities  of  the  Neolithic  Age  found  in  the  course  ot 
excavations  for  the  improvement  of  the  town  of  Bordeaux, 
which  point  to  the  (Existence  of  some  kind  of  marsh  dwelling  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  town.  Attention  w^as  first  directed  to  the 
matter  by  the  quantity  of  bones  thrown  up  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  excavations,  among  which  Delfortrie  detected  some  worked 
ones,  and  associated  with  them  were  various  stone  and  flint 
implements. 

In  regard  to  the  osseous  remains,  he  observes  that  the  lower 
jaws  of  runiinantSp  which  were  relatively  in  great  abundance, 
had  their  incisor  teeth  puqjosely  removed,  but  the  molars  were 
retained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  jaws  were  entirely 
absent  or  broken,  like  all  other  marrow  bones. 

At  three  diflerent  points  forming  an  almost  equilateral  tri- 
angle of  200  metres  the  side,  he  procured  sections  of  these 
street  cuttings^  in  all  of  which  the  succession  of  strata  and 
mlics  indicated  similar  conditions.    At  one  jjoint  he  gives  the 


following  details  of  a  section : 


A,  EartJi  and  subsoil  .,,'| 

B.  Terrain  are  of  Gallo-Roinan  periml  / 
0.  Marine  bed  with  shells 

D.  Bandy  peat 

Bed  of  Aslie^  with  oyster  shells,  worked  boneS|  etc. 
F.  LacQstrine  sand 

Black  peat  with  sand  and  gravel 
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The  bones  representetl  the  following  animals : — Oreat  ox, 
smaller  ox,  stag,  pig,  wild  boar,  horse  (a  small  kind),  goat, 
sheep,  and  dog»  Mn  Delfortrie  thinks  the  bones  of  the  horse 
show  that  the  animal  was  not  domesticated.  No  piles  were 
discovered  except  in  the  Gallo-Roman  period.  The  following 
shells  w^ero  found  in  the  marine  bed  Q  r—Ostrea  eilulis,  Pec  ten 
maximus,  Mytilus  ednlis,  Venus  decussata,  CWdium  edule, 
Mactrea  solida.  Turbo  neritoides,  and  Trochus  cinerarius. 

The  relies  were  found  chiefly  in  bed  K,  amoni^  the  ashes,  a 
few  being  from  the  sandy  peat  above  it.    These  consist  of 
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pointers,  needles,  polishers,  spatulse,  arrow-points,  and  an  imple- 
ment of  bone  called  a  whistle ;  flint  saws,  a  polished  celt  also  of 
flint,  three  small  polished  stone  celts  of  serpentine  or  qiiartzite, 
and  about  a  dozen  flint  knives. 

The  opinion  of  the  narrator  is  that  there  was  here  a  marsh 
dwelling  of  the  nature  of  the  Kokkenmodings  of  Denmark 
which  in  point  of  time  preceded  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  but 
was  posterior  to  the  Reindeer  Period  of  Central  France. 

In  my  opinion,  the  character  and  finish  of  the  relics  furnish 
no  grounds  for  supposing  that  this  habitation  was  prior  to  the 
early  Swiss  lake-dwellings;  nor  are  we  warranted,  from  such 
liniite<l  explorations  as  could  be  made  in  the  streets  of  a  town, 
to  exclude  the  more  probable  idea  that  this  was  an  ordinary 
palafitte,  notwithstanding  that  piles  were  not  observed. 


*fronli  lerture* 


SETTLEMENTS  IN   EASTERN  SWITZERLAND,  THE 
DANUBIAN  VALLEY,  AND  CARNIOLA. 

The  remains  of  lake-dwellings  which  I  have  hitherto  described 
were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  situated  on  the  borders  of 
large  lakes,  and  the  industrial  remains  recovered  from  them  were 
found  more  or  less  buried  in  the  lake  sediment.  But  these  are  not 
the  invariable  circumstances  in  which  such  antiquities  are  met 
with,  as  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  AVauwyl;  but 
their  differentiating  points  I  did  not  then  discuss,  reserving  them 
for  this  special  occasion. 

Every  careful  observer  of  natural  phenomena  must  have 
noticed  how,  under  certain  well-defined  conditions,  the  superficial 
areas  of  lakes  are  becoming  gradually  encroached  upon,  not  only 
by  the  accunuilation  of  ddbris  carried  into  them  by  streams  and 
rainwash,  but  by  the  growth  of  peat  on  their  margins.  This 
latter  process  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  smaller  lakes — so 
much  so  that  some  of  them  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared 
owing  to  the  complete  filling  up  of  their  basins.  Though  the 
growth  of  peat  is  slow,  and  almost  imperceptible  to  individual 
observers,  whose  lifetime  is  generally  too  short  to  mark  its  pro- 
gressive character,  it  has  proved  a  most  formidable  antagonist  to 
lake  settlements  by  destroying  their  lacustrine  character,  and 
thus  compelling  their  inhabitants  to  abandon  them  altogether. 
The  peat  has,  in  some  instances,  actually  engulfed  entire  villages, 
with  the  accumulated  debris  of  their  industrial  equipments,  thus 
hermetically  sealing  up  everything  in  one  of  the  best  antidotes 
to  natural  decay.  Cities  and  mighty  empires  have  risen,  flourished, 
and  disappeared,  without  transmitting  to  future  ages  a  single  record 
of  their  existence,  like  flowers  bom  to  blush  unseen.    Such,  indeed, 
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might  have  been  the  fate  of  many  of  these  pile-villages,  notwith- 
standing the  favourable  conditions  in  which  their  ruins  have 
been  sealed  up,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mere  accident  of  peat- 
cutting,  which  has  disclosed  so  many  of  their  buried  treasures. 
These  remarks  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  celebrated  settle- 
ment at  Robenhausen,  with  which  I  begin  to-day's  lecture. 

LAKE  OF  PFAFFIKON. 

The  small  lake  of  Pfaffikon,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Lake  Zurich, 
contained  two  settlements,  viz.  Robenhausen  and  Irgenhausen. 

Robenhausen. — This  well-known  station,  which  has  furnished 
specimens  of  lake-dwelling  remains  to  most  of  the  European 
museums,  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  an  extensive  tract  of 
pasture-land  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  Although  its  site  is 
now  several  hundred  yards  from  the  lake,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  originally,  it  was  completely  surrounded  by  water;  the 
nearest  land,  that  on  the  west,  being  some  2,000  yards  distant. 
On  the  east  side  the  old  lake-shore  is  3,000  yards  distant,  and 
towards  this,  notwithstanding  its  greater  distance,  there  extended 
a  gangway,  the  remains  of  which  can  still  be  traced.  Underneath 
the  grass  there  is  a  thick  deposit  of  peat,  which  has  been  utilised 
as  fuel  according  to  the  needs  of  the  surrounding  community ; 
and  a  mere  glance  at  the  locality  shows  that  the  whole  expanse 
is  but  an  encroachment  of  the  peat  on  what  was  formerly  part 
of  the  lake.  The  meadow  belongs  to  peasant  proprietors,  among 
whom  it  is  parcelled  into  small  plots.  During  the  winter  of 
1857-8  Mr.  Jacob  Messikommer,  the  owner  of  one  of  these  plots, 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  pile-dwelling  on  his  portion,  and  to 
its  investigation  he  has  ever  since  devoted  himself.  His  efforts 
were  greatly  encouraged  by  Dr.  Keller  and  other  members  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Zurich,  to  whose  museum  many  of  the 
principal  relics  have  been  sent.  A  few  years  after  its  discovery, 
the  project  of  deepening  and  widening  the  outlet,  which,  as  it  so 
happened,  passed  through  the  lake-dwelling,  afforded  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  archa}ologists  for  investigating  its  antiquarian 
remains.  Messikommer  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
proposed  excavations.  Since  then  he  has  on  several  occasions 
when  the  waters  were  low,  as  in  the  yeare  18G4,  18G5,  1870,  1875, 
1882,  1884,  and  1886,  made  more  or  less  extensive  diggings  in 
different  parts  of  the  settlement  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 
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obscure  or  disputed  points.  Altogether  he  has  made  good  use  of 
his  advantages,  and  to  his  intelligent  and  watchful  care  wo  arc 
indebted  for  a  careful  record  of  the  relics,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
shrewd  observations  bearing  on  the  character  and  dtiration  of  this 
settlement,  which  ha.H  made  it  one  of  the  most  iostmctive  in  the 
whole  range  of  lacustrine  research. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  settlement  formed  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  little  short  of  three  acres  in  extent.  The  piles  were 
made  from  the  round  or  split  stems  of  trees — oak,  beech,  and 
pine  being  the  prevailing  kinds.  On  the  supposition  that  they  were 
placed  at  unifonn  distances  throughout,  Messikoinmer  calculates 
from  the  data  supplied  by  tbe  Aabach  CjtnaL  which  involved  an 
area  of  about  4,000  square  feet,  that  100,000  piles  were  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  entire  lake- village. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  relics,  one  hiis  to  dig  through  5  or 
6  feet  of  peat,  in  which  no  relics  are  found,  with  the  exception  of 
the  piles,  the  tops  of  which  nearly  reach  to  the  surface.  Such 
pits  are  soon  filled  with  water,  as  all  the  relic -beds  are  below  the 
level  of  the  lake. 

As  the  excavations  progressed,  Measikommer  made  the  impor- 
tant observation  that  the  piles  could  be  distiuguishcd  inU>  three 
sel^,  corresponding  with  so  many  relic- beds. 

Tlie  tirst  set  of  piles  penetrated  into  the  shell  marl  some 
10  or  11  feet  below  the  present  surlaoe ;  and  immediately  over 
this  marl  there  was  a  bed  of  greasy  peat  only  4  or  5  inches  thick 
containing  a  few  relics.  Tlien  followed  a  bed  of  charcoal  with 
carbonised  wheats  bariey,  cloth,  etc.,  the  result^  according  to  our 
investigator,  of  a  general  conflagralion  which  destroyed  the 
entire  settlement  Aftt^r  this  catastrophe  a  new  superstructure  was 
reared,  the  piles  of  which  were  so  closely  set  that,  on  an  average 
three  or  four  could  be  counted  in  each  square  foot  This  new 
vilLige  appears  to  have  flourished  for  a  long  time,  as  its  duratitin 
is  represented  by  a  peaty  deposit  nearly  3  feet  thick  containing  a 
variety  of  relicSj  as  bones,  pottery,  portions  of  clay  flooring,  etc. 
Then  followed  a  second  befl  of  bunit  inaterials,  as  com,  fruits, 
bread,  and  the  usual  industrial  implements  of  stone— all  of  which 
point  to  a  second  conflagration.  But,  apparently  nndiscoumged, 
the  lake-dwellers  again  undertook  the  tiisk  of  reconstructing 
their  peculiar  dwellings,  and  Messikoninier  distiuguishcs  this 
third  series  of  piles  by  their  not  penetrating  so  deeply  he  those 
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of  the  previous  habitations.  While  the  piles  of  the  earlier 
dwellings  penetrated  into  the  shell  marl,  those  of  the  third 
structure  fell  short  of  the  former  by  2  J  feet  and  terminated  in 
the  intervening  accumulated  debris.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, their  tops  reached  higher  in  the  peat,  coming  nearly  to  the 
present  surface.  Further,  he  observed  that  it  was  only  in  the 
third  settlement  that  the  piles  were  split,  those  of  the  two  fonner 
being  round  and  much  more  decayed.  Also,  corresponding  to 
its  duration,  there  was  a  deposit  of  peat  3  feet  in  depth  containing 
various  relics,  but  no  evidence  of  a  conflagration,  and  above  this 
point  the  peat  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  remams  of  human 
industry.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  lake-dwellers  voluntarily 
abandoned  their  village,  either  on  account  of  the  accumulation 
of  peat  or  because,  in  the  exigencies  of  civilisation,  they  found 
more  congenial  conditions  of  habitation  elsewhere. 

During  the  excavations  in  the  Aabach  canal  the  above  facts 
were  amply  demonstrated,  tis,  indeed,  they  can  be  at  the  present 
time  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  make  the  necessary  excavations, 
permission  for  which  the  proprietor  freely  gives. 

From  the  peculiar  grouping  and  distribution  of  the  relics  over 
certain  areas  Mr.  Messjkommer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  while 
each  cottage  had  its  special  appliances,  as  a  hearth,  a  millstone, 
sharpening  stones,  and  weaving  materials,  there  were  other  relics 
specially  localised.  Thus  there  were  large  quantities  of  corn  in 
one  place,  dried  fruits  in  another,  flax  in  a  third,  etc.  He  also 
learned  to  recognise  from  the  kind  of  litter  used,  and  the 
droppings  of  the  animals,  where  the  stalls  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  were  located  ;  which,  according  to  him,  were  in  the  intervals 
between  the  cottages.  Bones,  scales  of  fish,  dried  fruits,  water- 
chestnuts,  beech  and  hazel-nuts,  acorns,  and  other  remains  of 
food,  were  very  abundantly  met  with.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  more  interesting  relics  from  this  vast  deposit  of  the  indus- 
trial remains  of  many  ages: — 

WoiKlen  Objects. — A  bow  of  yew,  five  feet  long,  still  retaining 
the  notch  at  both  ends  for  the  string ;  another  specimen  measures 
only  3i  feet  in  length.  A  large  tub- like  dish,  nearly  IG  inches 
in  diameter,  and  a  variety  of  ladles.  A  yoke  for  cattle,  made  of 
a  hazel  brancL  A  large  door  of  wood,  so  arranged  as  to  turn  on 
a  pivot,  and  measuring  4  feet  9  inches  by  21  feet  wide,  and 
IJ  inch  thick;  a  canoe  12  feet  long,  2i  feet  wide,  and  5  inches 
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deep ;  a  large  aiisortmeni  of  himiUey,  knives  (Fig.  24,  No.  15),  clubs 
(No.  20),  dishes,  suspeasion  hooks,  etc. 

Honi  and  Bom, — Haftings  for  stone  axes  and  chitsels  (Nos, 
8  and  9),  daggers,  chisels,  perforated  axe-hammers  (No.  12),  arrow- 
points  (No.  2),  agricultural  implements,  small  cup  (No.  7).  etc. 

Stone, — Axes  of  nephrite  are  scarce,  but  they  are  abundant  of 
the  ordinary  materials  (No,  23)^ — some  are  perfomted ;  Hint  saws  in 
their  handles,  hammer-stones  (No.  10),  pendants  (No.  S),  a  stone 
disc  polished  Mid  perforated  in  the  centre  with  a  round  hole 
(No.  13),  arrow-points  and  scrapers  of  flint  (Xo.  1),  two  small 
objects  of  redstone  perforated  with  a  series  of  holes  (Nos.  5  and  G). 

Po^fer^.— Earthenware  cupSj  spoons,  and  various  kinds  of  vessels 
(Nos.  14,  Iti,  17,  anil  IS).  Partieuhirly  notewoithy  is  (me  w^ith  a 
conical  base  requiring  a  ring-support  (No,  18).  Several  coarse 
crucibles  with  handles  (No.  2^),  When  the  first  of  these  objects 
was  discovered,  it  w%is  supposed  to  be  a  large  spoon,  but  latterly 
traces  of  copper  were  found  in  the  pores  of  one,  and  thus  their 
true  nature  was  recognised.  These  crucibles  were  found  a  few 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  lake-dwelling,  and  although 
Messikoinmor  was  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  metal  objects  it 
was  not  till  1882  that  his  search  was  rewarded.  This  was  a  small 
copper  celt  of  the  flat  type  (No.  4),  but  as  it  was  in  stuff  thrown 
out  of  the  trenches  for  some  time,  it  was  impossible  to  say  to  which 
settlement  it  belonged.  (B,  SHli,  p.  824)  In  1884  Mcssikommer 
announced  that  a  crucible  which  had  evidently  been  used  was 
found  in  the  stratum  of  tUbrt^  corresponding  with  the  second 
settlement  at  Robcnhausen.* 

On  the  4tU  of  October,  1887  (li.  454),  Mr.  H.  Messikommer,  while 
making  excavations  in  an  uadisturbcd  part  of  this  lake-dwelling, 
found  near  the  surface  of  the  peat,  and  on  a  level  with  the  tops  o£ 
the  pdes,  another  hatchet  of  the  flat  type  made  of  bronze  (No.  11), 
It  is  clear  from  these  resijeotivc  finds  that  the  Robenhausen  lake- 
dwelling  came  to  an  end  before  bronze  caine  into  general  use, 

Wmving  Mater iuU. — A  great  many  specimens  of  flax,  yam  ropes, 
balls  of  thread,  bits  of  ribbon,  and  variously -woven  cloths,  fishing 
and  hair  nets,t  plaitetl  borders,  fringes,  and  mats  (Wig.  25).  Loom- 
weights  {Pig.  24,  Nos.  20  and  21)  and  clay  pirns  were  also  met  with, 
but,  singularly  enough,  hardly  any  spindle- whorls.    It  is  not  very 

*  Da/t  Ju/thiRfl^  1884,      479  ;  Aftfit/un,  ISM,  p.  70. 
t  AnfitjHtt,  IMH.'*,  p.  I. 
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*:'lear  in  what  [jositLon  these  recorded  relic^ii  have  been  found ;  but 
ill  1882,  when  the  water  hHppciied  to  bo  very  low,  the  lowest  relic- 
bed  was  carefully  searched,  and  similar  remains  were  fonnd  in  it. 
In  consequence  of  these  finds,  Messikonimer  announced,  in  1K82 
(B.  p38Ga,  p.  379\  that  ho  was  convinced  that  all  manner  of  weaving 
was  thoronghly  known  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Rohen- 
hausen  lake-dweUing. 

The  third  settUnncnt  has  jielded  very  little  cloth  or  thread, 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  conflagration  took  place,  by  the 
charring  of  which  such  remains  are  preserved  from  decomposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  jade  implements,  among  which  is  an  arrow- 
head of  nephrite,  and  some  60  Hccds,  and  fruit*^,  have  been  col- » 
lepted.  Among  the  latter  the  water-chestnnt  (Traptt  utifftttii)  may 
be  especially  noted,  as  it  no  longer  grows  in  the  locality,    (B.  4(*2.) 

Ihgenhausek. — ^Only  one  other  settlement  has  been  recognised 
as  a  true  hike-dwelling  in  this  lake-basin,  viz.  Irgenhauscn, 
situated  ahtiut  hsilf  an  hours  walk  to  the  east  of  Robenhausen. 
The  fetation  ran  parallel  to  the  shore  for  a  distance  of  about  300 
feet,  with  a  breadth  of  only  30  feet.  Tlio  relies  found  on  it  are 
similar  in  rrharufter  to  those  from  Robenhausen,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  specimen's  of  embroidered  cloth  and  checked 
muslins.  {B,  126,  PI.  xvi.  Fig.  2  and  2a,)  Messikommer  believes 
that  only  one  row  of  cottages  occupied  this  site.  Almost  the 
whole  site  of  this  lake-dw^elling  has  disappeured  into  the  depths 
since  1881,  and  can  no  longer  be  fouml*  Only  a  yawning  deep 
{eine  gahvende  Tiefe)  is  now^  to  be  seen  where  fomierly  stood 
the  remains  of  the  Pfahlbau.  This  phenomenon  is.  however,  not 
singular  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  as  evidence  of  which  w^e  have  the 
recent  catastrophe  in  Lake  Zug,  which  demt>]ished  not  oidy  the 
site  of  a  pre-historic  lake-dwelling,  Imt  also  a  large  part  of  the 
town  of  Zug. 

Close  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  south  shore,  and  about  ten 
minutes'  walk  directly  north  ol'  Rob<mhausen,  there  is  an  arti- 
ficial mound  called  Himmereich,  which  formerly  was  supposed 
to  be  the  sit-e  of  a  pile-dw*clling.  It  is  constmct-ed  of  small 
and  large  stones,  among  which  flint  raws,  arrow-points,  an<l 
pottery  of  the  lake-dwelling  type,  were  found  associated  with 
Roman  tiles  and  pottery  {temt  mgUlata),  There  were,  however, 
no  piles  or  any  evidence  of  stnictural  dwellings,  and  the  opinion 
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uow  generally  held  in  regard  to  it  is  that  it  was  a  pre^Ronian 
Refuj^'ium^  which  eiibsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  * 
Remains  of  a  Roman  station  are  also  close  to  Irgenhausen, 
which  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  Himmereich  mound. 
(B.  4*il) 

The  records  of  the  numerous  discoveries  ma^le  at  Rohen- 
hausen  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  favourabloness  of 
the  weather,  are,  like  the  relics  themselves,  widely  scattered.  In 
addition  to  the  reports  of  Keller  and  J.  Messikommer  (B*  22, 
M.  40,  61.  126,  336,  and  462)  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Ztlrich,  wo  have  a  number  of  further  notices 
in  various  journals,  such  as  AnzeUjer,  Antiqmi,  DaM  Au-Ahrnd, 
etc.  (B.  143a  and  U^ib,  154,  383,  385a  and  385b,  402,  403. 
406c  and  406d  434c,  449b.  454b,  etc.)*  from  which  more  or  less 
important  information  is  to  be  gleaned. 

EGEL8EE,  NEAR  FRAUENFIELD. 

NiEDERWYL, — Tlie  settlement  of  Niederwyl  wfus  situated  in  a 
small  basin  covering  only  about  60  acre«,  which,  thtmgh  now 
entirely  overgrown  with  peat,  must  have  been  fi*rmerly  a  lake, 
as  its  ancient  name  Egelsee  impHes.  Immediately  to  the  south 
there  is  an  open  valley,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
ridge  of  laud,  througli  which  its  proprietors  made  a  deep  exca- 
vation {ut  its  l>etter  draina^^e,  thereby  facilitating  the  removal  of 
the  peat  While  the  peasants  were  thus  occupied,  they  came 
upon  a  portion  of  the  basin  near  its  centre^  where  the  peat 
began  to  thin  out ;  and  as  they  advanced,  it  turned  out  that 
there  was  something  like  a  mound  entirely  submerged  in  the 
pent,  and  compose<l  of  clay,  wooden  beams,  stones,  charcoal,  and 
all  Borts  of  rubbish.  On  the  centre  of  this  mound  the  depth  of 
peat  was  only  2  or  3  feet,  while  all  around  it  amounted  to  8 
or  10  feet.  This  curious  elevation  was  simply  passed  over  by 
the  workmen  after  removing  its  covering  of  peat ;  and  so  it 
remained  expotsed,  till  one  day  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pupikofer 
happened  to  pass  along  the  moor,  when  ho  recognised  its 
arehieological  importance.  This  was  in  1862,  and  immediately 
the  Historical  Society  of  Thurgau  arranged  to  have  the  matter 
investigated ;  and  Mr.  Jacob  Messikommer,  whose  experience  of 
the  lake- dwelling  at  Robenhausen  had  made  him  an  authority 

•  Aftiiqtt^^  1884.  p.  HCl 
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on  such  matters,  was  asked  to  conduct  the  necessary  researches. 
Upon  making  sections  through  the  exposed  part  of  this  mound, 
he  found  an  artificial  sub-structure  of  faggot-sticks,  laid  trans- 
versely, and  mixed  with  upright  piles  which  penetrated  to  the 
original  lake-bottom.  It  was  fortunate,  however,  that  the  whole 
of  the  moimd  had  not  been  bared  of  peat,  and  Messikommer 
wisely  selected  an  undisturbed  portion  for  his  subsequent  ex- 
cavations. The  following  quotation  from  his  report  will  convey  a 
better  idea  of  these  structures  than  any  abstract  1  could  make : — 

"When  I  began  the  excavation  with  a  few  workmen  on  the 
18th  of  June,  I  was  surprised  to  find,  under  a  pavement  of  clay 
and  gravel,  from  2  to  4  inches  thick,  and  from  the  top  of  which 
3  feet  of  peat  had  been  removed,  a  structure  of  faggot-sticks, 
regularly  laid  and  perfectly  solid ;  and  as  the  wood  was  exceed- 
ingly soft,  we  had  to  use  every  care  in  uncovering  as  large  a 
portion  of  it  as  we  could.  We  first  bared  a  space,  which  was 
in  perfect  condition,  20  feet  long,  6  feet  wide  at  the  ends,  and 
10  feet  wide  in  the  middle.  The  upper  platform  was  of  split 
timber  or  boards  of  oak,  laid  down  with  great  care,  and  it 
rested  on  round  timber,  or  faggot-sticks,  from  8  to  4  inches  in 
diameter,  which  were  surrounded  with  piles.  The  back  part  of 
the  space  was  covered  with  charcoal,  and  was  somewhat  charred ; 
there  were  also  found  tolerably  large  stones  (hearthstones)  in 
their  original  position.  A  most  striking  fact  was  that  the  lowest 
part  of  the  side  wall  was  still  standing;  it  consisted  of  a  kind 
of  shutter  pushed  in  between  the  upright  piles  surrounding  the 
space.  On  this  I  had  other  portions  uncovered,  and  everywhere 
met  with  the  same  construction,  only  dittering  in  having  the 
platform  or  floor  made  of  faggot-sticks  instead  of  boards.  Here 
and  there  the  floor  had  sunk  considerably,  often  one  or  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  six  inches. 

"  This  place  was  then  left  to  be  examined  by  the  members 
of  the  associations  of  Thurgau  and  Ziirich,  and  excavations  were 
made  in  another  place  to  examine  the  sub-structure.  The  result 
proved  no  less  interesting;  for  1  foot  deep,  under  the  first 
platform,  we  came  upon  a  second ;  a  foot  deeper  we  found  a 
third ;  then  a  fourth,  and  so  on ;  so  that  the  arrangement  is 
similar  to  that  of  Wauwyl.  The  huts  were  placed  on  masses  of 
wood,  consisting  of  five  or  six  platforms,  one  above  the  other, 
the  spaces  between  which  were  filled  in  with  brushwood  and 
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branches  of  trees,  chiefly  alfler,  nishe^s,  gravel,  and  f^lay.  We 
were  surprised  to  meet  with  bones,  cone^  of  earthenware,  anfl  a 
great  wooden  mallet  between  the  platforms ;  we  also  found 
woven  cloth  under  the  fifth  platform,  and  charcoal  close  to  the 
hed  of  the  lake.  From  this  I  conclude  that  the  platforms  were 
not  made  at  tho  same  time,  but  at  intervals,  one  after  the 
other ;  or  that  they  had  been  repairetl,  a  portion  at  a  time,  as 
we  found  single  charred  steams  under  fresh  wood/'  (B.  H 
2nd  ed,  p.  77.) 

In  another  section  Messikommer  observed  a  slight  variation 
in  the  fascine  structures  above  dcj^eril>ed,  whir*h  he  thus  explains : 
"  What  I  have  called  the  lattice  or  trellis  work  consisted  of  thin 
stems  of  trees,  which  were  not  laid  close  together,  but  at  inter- 
vals of  from  one  to  two  inches  apart ;  the  uppermost  stems  rested 
on  others  lying  under  them  at  right  angles,  and  these  again  on 
others  parallel  with  those  on  the  upper  layer.  The  spaces 
between  the  timl>ers  were  filled  in  with  charcoal  and  burnt  clay." 

Each  structure  seemed  to  have  been  adapted  for  one  cottage, 
its  between  them  there  were  narrow  spaces  which  had  got.  filled 
up  with  (MbrU,  and  contained  relics  such  as  broken  stone  hatchets, 
carbonised  cloth  and  fniits.  etc, 

"  We  cannot  imagine/'  continues  MessikorameT,  "  that  this 
settlement  was  destroyed  by  tire,  for  although  we  occasionally 
met  with  burnt  beams,  not  a  single  trace  of  conflagration  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  upright  piles,  which  projected  as  much  as  2 J  feet 
above  the  floor — nay,  even  in  most  tif  them  the  bark  was  still 
in  good  pr€*servation. 

*'  The  products  of  the  potter's  art  were  in  geneml  verj^  coarse, 
and  yet  we  found  a  few  fragments  which  had  been  ornamented, 
and  also  parts  of  the  rims  of  vessels  made  with  washed  or 
purified  clay,  and  without  quartz  grains.  Fragments  of  vessels 
also  were  found  nently  polished,  hiackcncd,  antl  with  handles  of 
a  convenient  form.  No  smaller  im piemen t-s  were  met  with, 
such  as  pins,  little  chisels,  etc.  It  is  very  singular  that  so  few 
bones  wore  foimd ;  the  cow,  stag,  and  the  pig  were  the  only 
animals  the  remains  of  which  were  discovered  here, 

"  At  the  bottom  of  some  broken  earthenware  vessels  there 
still  remained  grains  of  wheat  and  barley  and  hazel-nuts.  Doubt- 
less all  the  food,  whether  aiiimal  or  vegetable,  was  kept  in  large 
or  small  vessels  of  earthenware.*' 
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Subsequently,  on  two  occasions,  Messikommer  was  asked  by 
archaeological  societies  to  give  a  practical  exposition  of  this 
interesting  Packwerkbaxi  for  the  edification  of  their  members — 
once  in  1872,  when  the  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Natural  History 
Society  was  held  at  Frauenfield;  and  again  in  1877,  when  the 
German  Anthropological  Association  met  at  Constance.    (B.  406c.) 

On  all  these  occasions  Messikommer  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  size  and  kind  of  cottages  the  lake-dwellers  possessed.  In 
1862,  from  the  stumps  of  piles  protruding  through  a  portion  of 
undisturbed  flooring,  he  estimated  the  size  of  the  habitable  area  for 
each  cottage  at  24  feet  long  by  18  feet  broad.  On  these  floorings 
were  seen  the  remains  of  food  and  industry,  just  as  fresh  as  if 
the  people  had  recently  left  the  place.  ("  Die  Mlihle  mit  Gerste 
und  Weizen  daneben,  als  ware  sie  erst  gestern  noch  bewohnt 
gewesen.")  He  believes  that  each  cottage  possessed  not  only  its 
own  domestic  utensils  but  also  its  weaving  and  corn-grinding 
machines,  etc. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  entire  settlement  was  20,000  square 
feet,  and  the  nearest  shore,  when  the  basin  was  a  lake,  would  be 
30  or  40  yards  distant. 

The  industrial  remains  collected  from  time  to  time  at 
Niederwyl  consist  of :  —  Wheat,  barley,  flax,  cakes  of  br^ad, 
wooden  implements,  clay  weights  (Fig.  26,  No.  3),  stone  hatchets 
(Nos.  7  and  8),  flint  saws  (No.  1)  and  scrapers;  some  well-made 
dishes  (Nos.  4,  5  and  6),  one  a  remarkable  jug  (No.  6)  with 
handle;  another,  of  black  earthenware,  had  been  mended  with 
asphalt.  A  strip  of  birch-bark  (now  in  the  Museum  at  Zurich) 
had  been  neatly  sewn  (No.  10).  In  the  same  Museum  there  is 
a  sUme  (perforated)  axe-hammer  head  which  vies  in  elegance  of 
workmanship  with  any  from  Scandinavia  (No.  9). 

Recently  Messikommer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Packwerlcbau  at  Niederwyl  existed  during  the  early  Bronze 
Age,  as  he  found  a  piece  of  oak  wood  having  cuts  which  could 
not  have  been  made  by  a  stone  implement.  From  various 
considerations  of  the  more  recent  facts  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  his  frequent  excavations  here  and  at  Robcnhausen  he 
enunciates  the  opinion  that  wherever  split  oak  beams  or  piles 
are  found  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  that  the  settlement 
belongs  to  the  early  metal  age.  ("Man  darf  mit  Bestimmtheit 
annehmen,  dass  alle  jene  Niederlassimgen,  in  welchon  gespaltenes 
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Eichenliolz  in  grosiserer  Menge  zi\m  VorKchein  kommt,  auch 
das  Metall  in  einfacher  [Kupfer]  cider  ziisamiiiengesetzter  Form 
[Bronze]  gekannt  haben.")   (B,  454c,  p.  2.) 

Second  SkiHoiL — Adjacent  to  the  Egclsee  basin,  and  separated 


Tig.  28.— NmoEKWYL,   Nob.  G  CO  7=^i,  10  ^i,  and  the  pe«t=:=i  real  siie. 


from  it  only  by  about  a  dozen  paces,  is  another  small  peat-basin 
known  as  the  Riodsee,  in  which  were  recently  found  the  remains 
of  a  true  pile*dwelling.  Here  for  some  time  fragments  of  pottery, 
stone  hatchets,  horns  and  bones  of  varions  animals,  were  met  with 
in  the  peat ;  but  in  August,  1884,  Messikommer  discovered  the 
actual  piles  associated  with  the  usual  objects  of  a  Stone  Age 
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dwelling.  The  area  of  this  Pfahlbau  was  small,  measuring  only 
13  yards  by  10.  Its  site  lay  near  the  margin  of  the  peat,  and 
the  antiquities  were  met  with  1  foot  under  the  surface.  Among 
these  were  a  small  earthenware  dish  or  cover  ornamented  with 
four  prominences  and  a  few  rows  of  punctured  dots  (No.  2), 
several  wooden  dishes  in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  entire 
handles  of  stone  hatchets,  worked  horn,  etc.  A  crucible  similar 
to  those  from  Robenhausen  was  also  found  near  the  same  place. 

Among  the  osseous  remains  are  portions  of  a  skull  of  the 
urus  with  both  hom-cores  attached.  The  other  animals  represented 
are  the  bison,  stag,  ox,  pig,  goat,  etc.    (B.  420d.) 

GRETFENSEE. 

During  the  winter  of  1865-6,  when  the  water  wius  low, 
Messikommer  recognised  the  site  of  a  pile-dwelling  in  the 
Greifensee,  near  Ricdikon,  but  it  luis  proved  of  little  importance, 
as  only  a  few  objects — some  Hints  and  stone  celts,  fragments  of 
pottery,  shells  of  hazel-nuts,  and  some  grains  of  barley — were 
found.  Its  site  was  covered  with  broken  stones,  and  being  about 
100  feet  from  the  shore,  in  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  ev(»n  when  the 
water  was  low,  it  was  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  examination. 
(B.  126,  p.  308.) 

Traces  of  a  second  station  are  said  to  have  been  observed 
between  Riedikon  and  the  village  of  (ireifensee,  near  where  the 
Aabach  enters  the  lake.    (B.  462.) 

HEIMENLACHEN. 

Near  the  village  of  Heimenlachen,  in  the  (.'anton  of  Thurgau, 
there  is  a  peat-moor  covering  about  1 5  acres,  in  which  the  peasants 
while  cutting  peat  were  occasionally  turning  up  objects  of  human 
industry  deeply  buried,  but  they  have  been  either  dispei*sed  among 
the  curious  or  thrown  away.  A  large  skull  of  an  ox,  supposed  to 
l)e  that  of  a  urus,  lay  for  years  exposed  among  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
but  when  subsequently  searched  for,  it  could  not  be  found.  Among 
these  relics  were  celts  of  nephrite,  stone  hammers,  various  articles 
of  bone  and  horn,  and  some  fragments  of  pottery  and  basket-work. 
Mr.  Burkhard  Raeber,  of  Weinfelden,  drew  attention  to  these 
current  reports,  and  made  some  excavati(ms  in  the  moor,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  discovered  numerous  piles  and  some  transverse 
l>eams  which  he  considered  to  have  belonged  to  a  platform. 
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Another  site  in  the  same  moor  was  discovered  in  1875,  which 
yielded  similar  evidence  of  a  pile-dwelling.  The  woodwork  was 
not  encounf-ered  till  4  feet  of  peat  had  been  removed,  Mr  Raeber 
calculates  that  the  settlement  was  from  80  to  100  yards  in  length. 
(B.  182a,  199,  and  386,) 

KRAHENRIED,  NEAR  KALTENBRUNNEN  IN  THUBGAU. 

Mr.  Raeber  found  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  pile  settle- 
ment in  a  peat  bog  at  Krahenried.  Here  the  relic-bed  was  5  or  C 
feet  deept  and  contained  remains  of  piles,  charcoal,  hazel-niits, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  a  well-made  celt  of  serpentine.  The 
ornamentation  on  the  pottery  consisted  in  many  cases  of  regidar 
rows  of  dots  impressed  an  a  fine  quality  of  paste  with  a  smooth 
surface.  The  peat-cutters  assured  Mr,  Raeber  that  similar  objects 
had  been  frequently  found  by  them,  but,  considering  thern  of  no 
value,  they  were  thrown  away,    (B.  288.) 

LAKE  OF  NUS8BAUMEN. 

In  an  open  valley  between  Stein  and  Frauenfield  there  is  a 
chain  of  three  small  lakes,  the  upjser  of  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Nussbaumen.  Here  there  is  an  artificial  island,  on  w^hich 
Mr  Morlot  had  obser\'ed  piles  and  other  indications  of  a  lake- 
dwelling,  but  the  matter  has  never  been  thoroughly  investigated. 
According  to  Morlot,  this  island  metisiires  110  feet  by  60  feet, 
is  surrounded  by  piles,  and  has  a  similar  appearance  to  that  in 
the  little  lake  at  Inkwyl    (B,     ,  p.  84.) 

LAKE  OF  C0N8TANCE. 

The  district  around  the  Lake  of  Constance  appears  to  have 
bad  great  attractions  for  the  early  lake -settlers.  This  predilection 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  exceptionably  favourable  conditions 
w*hich  the  lake  aflorded  for  the  construction  of  their  pile-villages, 
viz.  a  gently-sloping  lake-bottom,  with  a  wide  tract  of  grazing 
or  agricultural  land  beyond.  In  every  sheltered  bay  around 
the  Untersee,  Ueberlingersee,  and  lower  parts  of  the  Bodensce, 
traces  of  these  settlements  have  been  found ;  but  owing  to  the 
difficulties  and  expense  of  investigation  they  have  not  yet  yielded 
their  due  quota  of  relics. 

WANfiEN. — The  first  discovered  was  that  at  Wangen-  It  is 
recorded  that  Mr.  Caspar  Lohle,  after  reading  Keller's  first  report 
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of  the  Pfahlbauten,  recollected  having  seen  on  the  shore  near 
his  own  house  similar  antiquities  to  those  figured  from  Ober- 
Meilen.  He  then  commenced,  in  the  autunm  of  185G,  to  collect 
them ;  and  when  the  water  was  low  he  made  excavations,  which 
by  degrees  rewarded  him  with  some  remarkable  remains  of 
human  industry.  The  station  was  in  a  small  bay  to  the  east 
of  the  village,  in  front  of  a  considerable  extent  of  flat  land  which 
intervened  between  it  and  the  sunny  sl()i)es  beyond.  This  bay, 
owing  to  its  sheltered  position,  was  subject  to  an  unusual  de- 
position of  lake  sediment,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  dehrift 
of  the  settlement  became  covered  over  with  3  or  4  feet  of  nuid 
and  gravel.  As  this  deposition  went  on,  from  year  to  year,  the 
bed  of  the  lake  became  gradually  raised,  and  the  water  was 
displaced,  so  that  at  certain  seasons,  when  the  water  in  the  lake 
was  very  low,  the  relic-bed  of  the  settlement  could  be  investigated 
by  digging  on  dry  land. 

Mr.  Lohle,  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  excavations,  ascer- 
tained that  the  settlement  extended  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram 
some  700  paces  in  length  and  120  in  breadth.  The  piles  were 
made  of  round  or  split  stems  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  as  oak, 
beech,  ehn,  birch,  ash,  fir,  elder,  maple,  and  two  species  of  willow. 
They  were  thickly  placed,  sometimes  tlu-ee  or  four  together,  and 
Mr.  Luhle  calculates  that  in  the  entire  settlement  40,000  or 
50,000  nuist  have  been  used.  The  relics  collected  were  very 
numerous,  but  they  are  widely  dispersed.  The  best  public  collec- 
tions that  I  have  seen  are  in  the  Museums  at  Zurich,  Constance, 
and  Sigmaringen.  The  following  notes  and  accompanying  illus- 
trations (Fig.  27)  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  their  character. 

St(f7ie. — Celts,  hammer -stones,  grain  -  rubbers,  etc.,  were  in 
hundreds,  and  in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  but  the  great  majority 
were  badly  made.  Perforated  tools  were  comparatively  rare 
(No.s.  7,  8,  9,  and  20).  Flint  saws  hafted  in  wood  (No.  15),  and 
flint  arrow-heads  and  lance-heads,  were  in  tolerable  abundance 
(Nos.  1,  2,  and  8).  The  celts  and  chisels  were  made  from  the 
ordinary  water-worn  materials  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
(Nos.  G  and  10),  and  only  a  few  small  specimens  were  of  nephrite 
and  jadeite.  Very  few  had  horn  fasteners,  and  the  prevalent 
method  of  using  these  implements  was  to  insert  the  celt  into 
a  cleft  in  a  branch  w^ith  a  long  handle  and  a  crook  at  the  other 
end.    Slabs  for  grinding  and  polishing  these  celts,  as  well  as 
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Others  with  marks  of  tiro,  and  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
hearths,  were  also  frequeritly  met  with. 


Fig.  ^T.^Wakqen.   No6.  5^  and  17  to  11^  =     and  the  real  ^  ^  real  sim, 


Bmie  and  Hm*n, — Pointers,  daggers,  awls,  small  chisels,  and 
amjw-points  were  foimd  in  large  numbers.  Some  of  the  buti© 
arrow-heads  had  still  the  asphalt  aflhering  to  them  by  which  they 
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were  fastened  to  the  stems.  Also  flax-hecklers  (No.  4),  and  a 
variety  of  fish-hooks  (Nos.  11  and  Ki). 

Clay, — The  fra^finents  of  pottery  indicated  dishes  of  a  plain 
shape,  generally  cylindrical,  and  rarely  ornamented,  but  smeared 
over  with  a  black  sooty  substance  (Nos.  17,  18,  and  19).  Spindle- 
whorls  of  burnt  clay  (Nos.  12  and  13),  and  large  clay  balls,  per- 
forated, probably  loom-weights. 

WooiL — A  plank  of  oak  7  or  8  feet  long  and  1  i  foot  wide  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  working  bench.  Another  board,  also  of 
oak,  was  like  a  round  table,  and  measured  2i  feet  in  diameter 
and  2i  inches  thick. 

Organic  Remains. — The  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  of 
tile  settlement  at  Wangen  wtis  the  quantity  of  chariXHl  corn  dug  up 
from  its  dibria.  Mr.  Lohle  believes  that  altogether,  and  at  various 
times,  he  has  collected  as  much  as  100  bushel^^.  Sometimes  he  found 
the  entire  ears,  at  other  times  the  grain  only  ;  but  always  in  a  charred 
condition.  The  two-rowed  barley  and  two  kinds  of  wheat  eoidd  be 
readily  identified.  Cakes  of  bread  showing  roughly-crushed  grain, 
wild  apples  and  pears — all,  of  course,  in  a  charred  condition,  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  been  preserved  from  decomposition.  In 
some  places  there  were  large  quantities  of  the  husks  of  pine-c()n(\s, 
apple-cores,  beech  and  hazel-nuts,  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  raspberries 
lEmd  brambles.  From  the  quantity  of  apple-cores  found  in  one 
place  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  lake-dwellers  made  some  kind 
of  liquor  of  fruits.  Flax  in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  from  the 
crude  bundles  of  stems  with  the  seed-vessels  still  attached,  to  the 
yam,  and  a  variety  of  beautifully- woven  cloth.  (»|uantiti(^s  of 
moss,  rushes,  bark  of  trees,  straw,  etc.,  were  also  collected.  These 
antiquities  were  not  promiscuously  all  over  tlu^  area  of  the  settle- 
ment, but  each  group  had  a  well-detined  area  for  itself,  from  which 
Mr.  Lohle  inferred  that  the  ditterent  trades  were  kept  a])art. 

Bones  were  not  numerous,  but  among  them  the  following 
animals  are  represented: — Urus,  aunxihs,  stag,  roe,  wild  boar, 
wolf,  fox,  and  dog. 

In  one  part  of  the  settlement  Mr.  J^ihle  observed  some  piles 
that  haxl  become  bent  and  twisted  like  the  letter  S»  evidently  from 
superincumbent  pressure ;  and  in  these  places  some  additional  j)iles 
had  been  inserted  by  way  of  supjwirt. 

No  metal  objects  were  found,  nor  any  su])port-rings  of  clay,  n«>r 
discoidal  stones.   (B.  22,  84,  85,  and  40.) 
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OBEttSTAAn.— Starting  from  Wangen,  we  shall  now  make  a 
circuit  of  the  Untersee,  briefly  noting  its  irarlous  stations  as  we 
uiove  along.  The  number  now  amounts  to  upwards  of  20,  and 
their  respective  positions  can  be  ascertaine^d  from  the  aecompttny* 
ing  Sketch  Map  (page  129).  Below  Wmigen,  the  first  w^e  come 
to  is  m  the  bay  between  Oberstaad  and  Kattenhom.  From  its 
widely  scattered  remains  this  station  appears  to  have  extended  over 
a  large  area ;  but  its  piles  are  sparingly  seen,  and  its  site  has  been 
Uttle  investigated.  The  relics  found  are  a  few  stone  celts  and  pottery, 

HoF  BEi  Stein. — A  little  below  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
outlet  of  the  Rhine  at  Stein  there  is  a  shallow  part  of  the  river 
known  as  "  Auf  dera  Hof,"  which  on  rare  tx^cjisions,  w*hon  the  water 
is  low,  becomes  exposed.  This  was  the  case  on  two  wcasions 
within  the  memory  of  persona  now  living,  viz.  in  1858  and  lHH:i 
On  the  last  of  thef^e  dates  Mr.  B.  Schenk,  naturalist,  of  Stein,  dis- 
covered that  it  con  tabled  the  mmains  of  a  pile-dwelling  buried  in 
the  nuid.  The  piles  in  this  structure  w^ere  strong  and  firmly  fixed, 
and  among  them  were  some  transverse  beams,  and  others  slantingly 
placed,  as  if  to  protect  the  stnicture  against  the  stream.  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  of  working  here,  Mr.  Sehenk  collected  a  large 
number  of  the  ladiistrial  remains  of  its  inhabitants,  such  as  flint 
implements,  about  1 50  stone  axes  (three  of  which  were  of  nephrite), 
and  a  perforated  stone  disc  like  a  large  spin  die -whorl,  measuring 
2}  inches  in  diameter,  and  IJ  inches  thick.  Perforated  stone  axes 
were  rare,  but  some  of  them  are  of  interest,  especially  a  pi>rtion  of 
one  made  of  basalt.  There  w^ere  also  worked  objects  of  horn  and 
bone,  remains  of  Hnen  cloth,  threafl.  and  a  woven  fabric  made  of 
bast  Noteworthy  among  bone  objects  is  the  scapula  of  a  cleer 
perforated  with  a  roinid  hole,  and  having  its  central  ridge  rubbed  off, 
so  as  to  make  it  into  a  polishing  implement.  An  tim-shaped  vessel 
12  inches  high  is  preserved  in  the  Zurich  MnseuuK  A  few  metal 
objects  are  also  reconled,  vi^.  a  small  copper  celt  2 J  inches  long, 
also  a  bronze  ring  and  a  bronze  hatchet.  Bones  representing  the 
ox,  pig,  stag,  roe,  bear,  and  beaver.   (B.  462  ;  A  niiqnu,  1883,  p.  68.) 

Das  Weerd, — The  existence  of  the  remains  of  a  lake-dwelling 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Insel  Weenl  has  teen  known  for  a  long 
time.  The  site  is  close  to  whero  a  Roman  bridge  extended 
from  Eschenz  to  Arach ;  but  the  piles  are  somewhat  scattered, 
and  embrace  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  1882  Mr.  Schenk  suc- 
ceeded in  findiug  its  relic- Ijed,  which  he  dascriliea  as  composes! 
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of  two  distiect  layers—the  upper  one  being  of  »  dark  colour 
probably  the  reyult  of  the  conflagration  which  destroyed  the 
settlement;  and  a  lower  of  a  yellowish  colour,  containing  much 
organic  debris.  About  4  cubic  metres  of  this  Kaltiiiymchicht 
was  examined  J  and  among  the  relics  collected  were  three  human 
skulk,  one  of  which  is  perfect,  but  the  others  were  in  bits ; 
a  knife,  a  hair-pin,  and  some  rings  of  bronze ;  a  copper 
celt  (B.  420b,  p.  174);  polished  stone  celts,  one  of  which  was 
made  of  jadeite.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  various 
objects  of  Roman  times  collected  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
station,  includiiig  a  tile  with  an  inscription,  a  bronze  statue, 
Roman  coins,  etc.  In  the  Rosgarten  Museum  there  is  a  bronze 
sword,  said  to  be  frorn  this  station ;  also  a  quern  stone  21 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  central  hole  3  inches  in  diameter. 
But  it  m  not  probable  that  either  of  these  objects  really  belonged 
to  the  lake-dwellers.  The  bronze  knife,  three  pins,  and  some  per- 
forated stone  implements  (Fig.  28,  Nos.  4  to  7,  and  10),  are  also  in 
this  museum,  and  labelled  '*  Insel  Weerd/'  The  human  skull  has 
been  reported  on  by  Professor  Kolliiiaun,  who  shows  it  to  be 
dolicho-cephalic.  {Atdiqtui,  IHHS,  p.  ij9 ;  and  1884,  p.  174;  Dan 
Au^kimi,  1885,  p.  il9;  B.  4lil) 

Mammerx. — lu  the  bay  above  Mammem,  at  a  place  called 
Neuenburgerhorn,  there  is  an  extensive  area  cootaining  very 
decayed  piltis.  It  was  investigated  by  Messikomnier  in  18*il  on 
behalf  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Thurgnu.  (11  41.)  Tlie  piles 
commenced  about  160  feet  &om  the  shore,  and  extended  some 
400  feet  along,  covering  tin  area  of  40,000  stjuare  feet.  Tbe  antiqui- 
ties were  all  found  on  thu  surfiu^e,  and  consisted  of  hundrefls  of 
stone  celts,  flint  iiupk^nients,  pottery,  and  bones.  No  small 
bone  tools,  nor  any  trace  of  the  lighter  industrial  remains  or 
food  material,  were  met  with,  nor  was  there  a  relic-Wd  under- 
neath. Hence  Messikommer  concludod  that  the  Hner  contents 
of  the  relic -bed  had  been  washed  away  by  the  current  of  water, 
which,  it  seems,  is  pretty  strong  at  this  place.    (B.  40,  p,  26.) 

Feldbach  and  Steckhuk!^.  —  A  station  called  Pfahlbau 
Turgi,"  near  Feldbach,  has  Ixjcn  long  known,  antl  several  pre- 
historic  objects  have  been  found  on  it  tmm  time  to  time.  The 
water  beuig  low  in  1882,  the  Historical  Society  of  Thurgau 
undertook  some  systematic  exjilorations.  From  various  indi- 
cations it  wafi  inferred  that  this  station  was  not  among  those 
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destroycHi  by  tiit\  The  antiquities  collected  belonged  to  the 
pure  Stone  Age,  among  whieli  iire: — Stone  celts,  bone  and  hom 
objects,  specimens  of  barley  and  wheat,  cloth  made  of  bast,  and 
fragments  of  basket-work.  From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Schenk, 
it  would  appear  thai,  this  pile-dwelling  had  been  protected 
from  the  waves  by  a  kind  of  wooden  bnlwark.    (B.  383a.) 


Tig,  28*— rNTEJistEi:  (1.  4  to  7,  13,  16,  18.  and        Misdlisee  (2,  S,  H,  V2,  14,  and 
iTp),  and  Ri^fl^iiiTiSEK.    No».  10  and  12  —  1,  ^"'^       rest  =  §  real 


Near  Ht^ckborn  there  iras  another  small  station,  known  as 
"Der  Pfahlbau  Schanz"  on  which  some  intjeresting  objects— a« 
dishei^,  harpoons,  etc, — were  found.  In  1885  it  yvas  again  searched 
by  Messikoramer  (B.  434b,  p.  33),  and  among  the  objects  then 
collected  were  stone  eelt^  (Pig.  28,  No.  13),  harpoons  of  horn 
(No.  19X  a  flax-heckler,  and  an  implement  called  a  whistle 
(No.  18)  made  of  the  short  foot- bone  of  a  cow.  According  to 
Messikommer,  this  settlement  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  tire 
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and  the  imml  carbon ised  materials — as  cloth,  gniiD,  charcoal,  etc. 
—were  abuudantly  found.    (B,  4G2.) 

Berlingen. — In  the  bay  above  this  town  are  piles,  but  not 
readily  discernible,  and  stone  celts  have  been  found  all  along  the 
shore. 

Ermatingek. — This  settlement  occupied  the  bay  below  the 
village,  and  its  site  is  particularly  rich  in  flint  implements  and  the 
refuse  of  their  manufacture.  Stone  celts  arc  also  abundant,  and 
among  them  are  a  few  of  nephrite.  Some  fnignicnts  of  pottery 
showing  a  net- like  ornamenUition  on  their  inside  are  noted  from 
this  locality.  The  station  appears  to  have  been  volunturily 
abandoned,  as  there  are  no  carbonised  materials  among  its  dehris. 
(K  4()  and  462,) 

Langenrain, — Below  Gottlioben,  at  the  north  end  of  a  small 
island  formed  by  a  divergent  branch  of  the  Rhine,  Dr  Nageli,  of 
Erniatingen,  discovered  in  1882  the  remains  of  a  pile-dwelling  of 
the  Bniuze  Age.  Some  of  the  piles  were  seen  in  the  water 
projecting  from  the  mud,  but  they  are  mostly  concealed  by  the 
deposits*  imiKvrted  by  a  stream  (Wollmatinger-Bach)  whicdi  here 
falls  into  the  Rhine.  They  are  partly  round  and  partly  split  stems, 
sharpened  by  metal  tools,  and  occupy  an  area  about  100  yards 
in  length  and  15  in  breadth.  The  relic-bcd  was  covered  with  a 
layer  of  mud  from  1  to  2i  feet  in  thickness.  Among  the  objects 
recorded  fmm  this  station  are  a  winged  celt*  two  lance-hcads, 
and  two  hair-pins  of  bronze,  fra_£pneuts  of  pottery  (some  of  which 
are  oniamented  with  the  meander  pattern),  and  two  bits  of  clay 
crescents.  Also  various  bones  of  animals  and  portions  of  a  human 
skid  I,  the  latt^er  being  IViUiid  in  the  presence  of  Mr,  Leiner  at  a 
depth  of  2i  feet  from  the  surface,  (li 

Oberzeli^— The  first  station  on  the  island  of  Reichcnaii.  and 
only  lately  discovered,  lies  to  the  north  of  Oberzell    (B.  4(52.) 

Heone,  AujiKsHACH.  and  MakkelfiK(JEN,— Of  the  settlements 
along  this  part  i  if  the  shore  Mr,  Dcht^tt'  has  given  a  long  aeeoimt 
in  Kellers  fifth  rt^port,  of  the  Pfahlbauten.  (B,  61.)  Since  then 
a  new  station  has  been  discovered  at  Hognc,  but  otherwise  no 
importani  dis^.-overies  have  been  recorded  i'rt*m  these  stations. 
They  all  belong  to  the  Stone  Age.  At  MarkeJiingen  the  piles 
were  observed  round  a  small  stein  tierg  some  30  paces  from  the 
shore,  which,  when  the  water  was  low,  became  a  low  island.  No 
pileB  were  seen  on  tliis  island,  but  it  yielded  a  large  number  of 
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coarsely-made  stone  celts.  From  this  place  I  noticed  in  the 
Museum  at  Friedrichshafen  a  beautiful  polished  chisel  of  stone 
in  a  staghom  handle  (Fig.  28,  No.  1)  and  a  metal  (copper  or 
bronze)  bracelet  (No.  16). 

Near  Allensbach  piles  extended  as  a  broad  band  for  about  1,000 
paces  parallel  to  the  shore.  In  one  place  rows  of  piles  took  the 
direction  of  the  shore  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  a  bridge  or 
stage  entrance.  The  piles  were  generally  round  stems,  but  some  of 
the  oak  ones  were  split,  and  measured  in  some  instances  14  to  l() 
inches  in  diameter.  They  projected  only  a  few  inches  above  the 
mud.  In  some  places  horizontal  beams  of  split  oak  were  found 
lying  buried  in  the  mud,  but  in  deep  water,  and  measuring 
15  feet  in  length  and  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter. 

The  antiquities  collected  were  chiefly  the  heavier  implement^:;, 
as  stone  celts,  which  varied  very  much  both  in  size  and  form — 
Ix^ing  from  less  than  an  inch  to  21  inches  in  length.  Only  a  few 
fragments  showed  perfoi-ated  axes.  Corn-crushers  were  in  great 
abundance,  as  woll  as  flint  saws  and  other  olyects  of  this  material. 
Another  station  just  opposite  Allensbach  hits  largely  supplied 
collectors  with  stone  celts,  and  a  consi(l(»rable  mmiber  of  per- 
forated hanmier-axes.  At  Hegne  the  stone  celts  show  better 
workmanship,  and  among  the  relics  are  some  beautifully-made 
saws,  daggers,  and  lance-heads  of  yellow  and  dark  flint.  Two 
earthen  vessels  slightly  bulging  in  the  middle,  and  having  per- 
forations for  cords  instead  of  handles,  are  noted  by  Dehoff  jus 
containing  a  black  sooty  substance,  and  a  third  was  filled  with 
hazel-nuts. 

The  remaining  stations  in  the  Untersee  are  at  I/naxo,  (Ujn- 
IK)LZEN,  (R  4()2,  p.  12),  Houxstaai),  (iAIENHofen,  and  Hemmen- 
HOFEN,  but  they  present  the  same  features  a.s  those  already 
noticed  of  the  Stone  Age.  22.) 

Constance. — In  the  l^ay  of  Constance  therci  were  several  of 
these  lake-dwellings,  the  remains  of  which  have  only  more 
recently  come  to  light.  In  Kellers  eighth  report  of  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings  (B.  .S^G),  Mr.  Leiner,  keeper  of  the  Rosgarten 
Museum,  gives  a  short  account  of  the  antiquities  found  in  the 
harbour  (Rauenegg)  when  it  was  being  enlarged.  Among  several 
rows  of  ancient  piles  of  oak  and  cross-beams  running  in  a 
southerly  direction  towards  the  Kreuzlingen  shore  there  were 
found  buried  in   the  mud,  chiefly   lying  over  the  shell  marl 
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{itherkfflkttr  Ctitteliijlit'tt),  fra*niientB  of  oiniainentefl  potten^ 
(Fig*  29,  Nos.  4  to  10),  loom- weights,  spindle- whorls,  portions 
of  clay  pi  lister  for  huts,  stone  celts  i^nd  |K)rfV>rate*l  axe- 
hammers,  together  with  a  variety  of  flint  inijilenients  (Nos.  11 
aiifl  12).    Mr.  Leiner  remarks  that  while  the  pottery  found  in  many 


Pig,  29*— Bay  of  Constance*    Now.  (i  to  lu=:J.  nnd  the  rei*t  =  ^  reol  iiiie. 


of  the  neighbouring  stations  was  mdf*  and  entirel  y  hand -mafic, 
that  from  the  Raiienegg  station  woidd  ahnost  indi<^ut4?  a  know- 
ledge of  the  potter's  wheel  Tliis  pottery  was  burnt  into  a  grey, 
black,  or  yellowish  colour,  and  belonged  to  the  Bronze  Age ;  in 
proof  of  wdiieh  ho  instances  among  the  antiqtiities  a  few  bronze 
object-s  (No^.  1  to  li),  a  small  bit  of  amber^  and  some  fragments  of 
a  fine  green  and  blue  glasa  One  of  the  bronze  objects  (No,  1)  is 
quite  tinique,  bnt  of  its  purpose  nothing  seems  to  be  known. 
In  1882  the  site  of  a  station  was  discovered  just  opposite  the 
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public  gardens,  which  goes  under  the  name  Frauexpfahl.  Its 
area  was  determined  to  be  about  180  yards  long  and  100  yards 
wide.  The  antiquities  from  it  are  hatchets  of  serpentine  and 
chloromelanite,  fragments  of  vases,  a  largo  bead  of  l)lue  glass, 
a  bronze  hatchet,  and  a  canoe. 

During  the  same  season  (the  water  being  then  very  low) 
another  large  station  was  discovered,  running  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  bay  near  Hinterhausen.  It  extended  in  length 
for  about  400  yards,  with  an  average  breadth  of  50 ;  and  among 
its  piles  were  found  some  hundreds  of  stone  hatchets,  worked 
objects  of  bone  and  horn,  pottery,  and  a  large  assortment  of  the 
bones  of  various  animals.    (B.  881,  882,  and  462.) 

In  passing  to  the  UehevUngersee  the  first  station  we  come 
to  is  Staad,  which  lies  immediately  below  Allmannsdorf ;  and  a 
little  farther  on  there  is  another,  opposite  the  village  of  Ec;o,  both 
of  which  are  recent  additions  to  the  long  list  of  lake-settlements 
known  in  this  branch  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Beyond  the 
bridge  which  joins  Insel  Mainau  to  the  mainland  lies  the  (UhriA 
of  a  very  large  settlement  which  formed  at  least  two  villages.  That 
next  to  LuTZELSTETTEN  is  characterised  by  its  high-class  pottery 
of  the  Stone  Age.  Along  the  shore  stone  celts  are  met  with  all 
the  way  to  the  village  of  Dingelsdorf,  immediately  opposite  to 
which  is  a  settlement  of  the  Stone  Age. 

The  next  station  was  near  Wallhausen,  which,  owing  U^  the 
number  of  flint  implements  collected  on  it,  goes  among  collectors 
under  the  name  of  "  Flint  Island."  Among  the  celts  found  here 
are  a  few  of  nephrite  and  one  of  polished  flint.  (B.  4(12,  p.  4.) 
Large  collections  have  been  made  from  this  station,  one  of  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Boll,  was  lately  sold  for  £60.    (B.  878.) 

From  Wallhausen  northwards  neither  piles  nor  any  industrial 
remains  are  met  with  till  we  come  to  Bodmann.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  abrupt  nature  of  the  coast  whir^h  renders 
the  lake-margin  unsuitable  for  such  structures. 

Bf)DMANN. — At  this  town  the  hills  again  rec(;de,  and  leave 
an  open  valley  stretching  away  westwards,  through  which  the 
stream  Stockaeh  flows  and  empties  itself  into  the  head  of  the 
lake.  Here  there  were  two  settlements  which  have  yielded  an 
enormous  amount  of  industrial  remains.  The  most  recent  haul 
was  in  1888,  the  largest  portion  of  which  went  to  the  Rosgarten 
Museum.    Whon  I  last  visited  Constance  (August,  1888),  the  .stuft' 
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was  still  at  Mr.  Leinor'K  privata  residence,  and  it  wtis  perfectly 
appalling  to  see  the  number  of  boxes,  barrels,  etc,  in  which  the 
materials  were  stowed  away.  Besides  the  Rosgarten  Museum, 
there  are  good  coUct^tions  from  these  stations  at  Fricdriehshaien, 
the  Steinhaiis  Museum  at  Ueberlingen,  and  at  Bodmann  itself 
(formerly  in  the  Schlosa,  but  now  at  the  private  residence  of 
Ley), 

The  results  of  the  earlier  explorations  have  been  described  by 
MM  Ley  and  Dehoff  (B,  61  and  12G),  and  some  notes  of  the  more 
recent  finds  are  given  by  Leiner  and  BolL    (B.  378»  881,  and  tiH2.) 

The  tirst  station  was  close  to  the  present  landing-stage,  and 
the  piles  have  been  observed  to  hug  the  shore  in  a  narniw  band 
for  several  hundred  yards.  In  one  spot  measuring  some  tlO  yartls 
by  10,  flint  implements  and  refuse,  including  all  manner  of  chips, 
were  found  in  such  astonishing  quantity  jus  to  give  rise  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  site  of  a  flint  factory.  Mr  Dehofl'  states  that 
so  numerous  were  the  flints  here  that,  before  the  introduction  of 
lucifer  matches,  and  as  far  as  the  memory  of  man  goes  back,  it 
supplied  the  whole  ueigbbourhood  with  the  flints  required,  and 
was  actually  worked  as  a  business  for  this  pur|Kise.  Mr.  Ley 
describes  the  relic-bed  as  consisting  of  two  strata,  separated  by 
a  tliin  layer  of  mud.  and  buried  beneath  a  bed  of  gravel  IJ  t*o 
2  feet  thick.  The  lower  stratum  was  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot 
thick,  and  lay  immediately  over  the  original  lake -sedi men L  In 
some  parts  this  layer  appeared  to  be  covered  by  a  thin  deposit 
of  carbonised  materials. 

The  s^?cond  relic- bed  was  but  half  the  thickness  of  the 
former,  and,  acconling  to  Mr.  Ley,  it  was  only  in  it  that  perforated 
axe-heads  were  foutid ;  ami  in  its  other  remains,  such  as  pt>ttery, 
he  see^s  evidence  of  progress  and  improved  handicraft 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  objects  from  Bodmann  (Fig*,  30) 
are  fish-spears  of  horn,  wnth  two  and  four  prongs  (Xos.  S  and  5) ; 
iish-hooks  and  other  implements  of  bone  (Nos,  L  2, 4,  6,  7,  8,  10,  14 
and  19) ;  a  bow  of  yew  wood  ;  a  celt  and  a  sickle  of  flint;  a  vessel 
containing  no  less  than  600  perforated  beads  of  Jura  limestone ; 
goblet-like  dishes  of  blackish  earthenware  with  conical  bases 
(No.  21);  and  curiously-ornamented  vases  (No.  20);  a  saw  in  its 
casing,  supposed  to  be  made  of  reindeer  horn  (No.  17);  clay 
spindle- whorls  (No.  IS\  Nos,  7,  8,  14,  15,  17,  and  18»  are  from 
the  recent  find. 
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About  500  or  000  yards  farther  north,  imd  close  to  the  farthent 
off  point  of  the  Ueberlingersee.  Mr,  Ley  discovered  the  remains  of 
a  second  settlement,  which  he  thinks  was  eonsstructed  in  the 
Bronze  At^e.  Not  only  were  bronze  and  iron  objects  found  on  it, 
but  the  piles  are  much  less  decayed  than  those  of  the  previoiisly- 
described  station ;  moreover,  there  were  marks  on  some  he  had 
drawn  tip  from  a  depth  of  six  feet  which  could  only  have  been 
prod  need  Ivy  sharp  cutting  implements.  It  goes  under  the  name 
of  SctiACHEN  \  but  it  is  di  then  It  to  say  from  which  station  the 
numerous  objects  exposed  in  the  museums  have  come,  as  they 
are  indiscriminately  marked  "  Bo<Imann/*  According  to  Mr.  Ley, 
this  settlement  was  of  lat^e  extent,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
deeply  buried  in  mud,  and  not  easily  explored.  The  bronze 
objects  described  by  Mr,  Ley  are  three  celts,  two  of  the  flat  type 
(Nos.  12  and  IS)  and  one  winged  (No.  11),  and  a  pin.  Those  of 
iron  are  a  knife,  two  an'ow-heads,  and  portion  of  a  fish-hook.  A 
fibula  in  Rosgarteu  Museum  marked  Bodmaun  "  is  of  the  Roman 
period  (No.  9),  but  this  is  not  surprising,  as  there  are  many  Roman 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood.  Split  l»eams  of  oak.  and  others  with 
square  mortised  holes  (like  those  from  Ziirich,  Fi^,  2,  Nos.  V\ 
and  14)  were  fished  up  here,  thus  bearing  out  Kellers  idea  tliat 
such  beams  were  only  used  where  the  mud  is  soft.  Some  elegant 
vases,  one  ornamented  Hkt*  those  from  Schussenrietl  (No.  20),  and 
horn  objects,  are  n^ported  from  it  (B.  462.)  In  the  Museimi  at 
LTeberlingen  there  are  a  few  bronze  and  iron  objects  from  Pfahlbau 
Eodmann»  as  a  bracelet  of  bronze  wire,  pins,  needles,  a  ring,  a  lance- 
head,  and  two  small  figurines  (Fig.  196,  Noa  15  and  16). 

LuDWiGSHAFEN, — Turnin;^  the  bead  of  the  UcberlingerKee  we 
come  to  the  village  of  Ludwigshafen.  where  recently  piles  have  been 
detected  in  two  places,  one  of  which  has  turned  out  to  be  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  staghom  implements — so  much  so  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  it  was  a  special  factory  for  this  material.  This  station 
was  about  •^O  yards  from  the  shon^,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  its  remains 
it  was  long  knoTO  that  Roman  tiles  lay  scattered  aliout  These 
tiles  are  of  two  kinds,  hollow  and  flat,  the  latter  measuring 
12  by  7  inches. 

SiPPLiNGEN, — There  are  two  stations  at  Sipplingen — one,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  village,  covering  nearly  30  acres.  The  second  is 
only  about  4  acres  in  extent,  but  it  has  not  iKsen  carefidly 
explored.    Its  chief  interest   lies  in  the  statement  made  by 
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Mr.  B()ll  that  a  larore  quantity  of  wood  was  observed  lying  in  the 
mud,  and  among  the  beams  an  iron  sword,  believed  to  be  of 
Roman  origin,  was  found.  Close  to  this  station  was  found  the 
wreck  of  a  badly-constructed  boat,  which  had  no  nails,  but  was 
kept  together  by  copper  wire.  (B.  878,  p.  97.)  The  former  station 
is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  has  furnished  objects  characteristic 
of  the  three  Ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron,  as  well  as  of  Roman, 
Alleraanish,  and  Prankish  times.  According  to  Dr.  Lachmann 
(B.  126),  the  great  majority  of  the  relics  belong  to  the  Stone  Age, 
with  very  few  of  the  Bronze  Age.  Among  the  objects  of  more 
recent  times  were  the  following  of  iron: — A  lance-point,  three 
arrow-heads,  two  sickles,  a  one-edged  sword,  and  a  Roman  key. 
What  is  still  more  puzzling  is  the  finding  of  glass  in  considerable 
quantities  here.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  and  one  bit  was  ornamented 
with  gold  enamel.  Among  the  more  recent  linds  are  pottery 
representing  large  vessels,  with  a  rim  and  perforated  knobs  for 
suspension,  and  a  large  flint  celt  weighing  three  pounds.    (B.  878.) 

Some  goblets  with  conical  bases,  supposed  to  be  crucibles,  have 
been  found  here,  as  well  as  at  Bodmann  (Fig.  30,  No.  21),  but 
they  appear  to  me  to  indicate  the  commencement  of  the  Bronze 
Age  when  such  forms  came  into  general  use. 

It  may  be  further  noted  that  among  these  relics  are  about 
100  examples  of  egg-shaped  stones  which  were  found  in  one  place, 
a  few  hatchets  and  chisels  of  nephrite,  and  a  small  copper  celt 
encased,  when  found,  in  a  clay  coating,  probably  the  mould  in 
which  it  was  cast. 

Another  small  station,  the  d^ris  of  which  is  deeply  buried, 
was  near  St.  Catherina,  not  far  from  Briinnensbach,  which  has 
also  yielded  objects  of  more  recent  times.   (B.  462.) 

NussDORF. — The  settlement  at  Nussdorf  covered  about  three 
acres  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  The  piles  are  mostly  round, 
generally  about  two  feet  apart,  but  sometimes  in  groups.  This 
station  was  the  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Ullersberger,  in  1862,  and 
is  important  for  the  number  of  antiquities  it  has  yielded  of 
the  pure  Stone  Age.  Dr.  Lachmann  describes  the  early  in- 
vestigations and  discoveries  with  great  minuteness.  (B.  126.) 
Among  the  flint  objects  were  about  100  specimens  of  arrow-points 
and  lance-heads  (Fig.  31,  Nos.  1  to  5),  in  all  gradations  of  sizes, 
and  80  saws,  piercers,  and  knives.  The  saws  were  in  general  3^  inches 
in  length  and  2  wide,  and  eight  still  retain  their  handles.  Stone 
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celt-s  chisels,  and  hammer-axes  (No,  2t>)  numbered  about  1,000, 
and  of  thcso  about  50  celts  were  made  of  nephrite,    Horn  fixings 


Fig.  3L— NuaaoDiiF.  Maueach,  LuTzfii^TETTEK,  Em   No.  24  =    2ii  &ad  27 -^i, 


were  used  for  some  of  the  celts ;  but  there  were  wooden  handles 
with  a  cleft,  whieh  showed  tliat  they  were  hafted  in  a  variety 
of  ways.     The  ]>erfiirak^d  axes   were  comparatively  mtv,  only 
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about  50  being  in  the  collection.  The  perforations  are  both 
circular  and  oval. 

Clay  spindle- whorls  (Nos.  14  and  15)  and  loom- weights  were 
well  represented,  but  pott<3ry  was  both  scarce  and  of  indifferent 
quality.  Of  bone  and  horn  there  were  several  hundred  objects, 
including  chisels  (No.  8),  awls,  daggers  (Nos.  11  to  18),  various 
kinds  of  pins  (No.  10),  three  combs  (Nos.  G  and  7),  16  perforated 
hammers  of  staghorn  (No.  23),  perforated  teeth,  a  fisli-hook  of 
boar's  tusk  (No.  22),  etc. 

Maurach. — About  half-way  between  Nussdorf  and  Unter- 
Uhldingen  lies  the  site  of  the  famous  station  at  Maurach.  It  was 
discovered  during  the  winter  of  l<Sf)2-3,  and  was  among  those 
investigated  by  Mr.  Ullersberger.  It  appears  that  in  1839  a  dam 
or  dyke  was  built  here,  which  covered  a  portion  of  the  area  occupied 
by  the  lake-settlement,  so  that  it  could  only  be  partially  explored. 
The  piles  came  close  up  to  the  shore,  but  stretched  out  into  the 
lake  for  about  1,000  feet,  covering  some  8  acres.  According  to 
Dr.  Lachmann,  the  antiquities,  about  GOO  of  which  were  collected, 
w^ere  precisely  similar  to  those  from  Nussdorf.  Stone  axes  were 
met  with  in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  but  hardly  any  pottery. 
A  flattened  bead  of  amber  and  four  copper  celts  (Fig.  31, 
Nos.  IG  to  19)  are  the  only  further  noteworthy  objects  included 
among  those  from  the  earlier  investigations.    (B.  12G.) 

It  was  not  till  1880,  when  the  dyke  above  referred  to  was  being 
repaired,  that  the  special  feature  which  now  chaiaeterigcs  this 
settlement  became  known.  Among  the  stone  hatchets  then  found 
were  nearly  500  of  nephrite,  of  which  two-thirds  were  tolerably 
well  made.  But  more  interesting  is  tlie  fact  that  nephrite  was 
f  jund  in  the  crude  state,  in  the  form  of  unworked  bits  and  chips, 
from  the  size  of  a  finger-nail  up  to  3  inches  in  length  and  2 
inches  in  breadth ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  material 
was  worked  on  the  spot.  These  later  tinds  have  gene  chiefly  to  the 
Rosgarten  Museum.  Mr.  Leiner,  writing  in  l^h2  (B.  381),  states 
that  from  the  various  stations  on  the  Ueberlingersee  he  received 
800  nephrite,  12  jadeite,  11  chloromelanite,  and  (me  saussurite, 
hatchets  or  chisels. 

Unter-Uhldingen. — J)r.  Lachmann  describes  two  settlements 
which  have  left  their  remains  near  the  village  of  Unter-X^hldingen, 
about  1,000  feet  from  the  shore  and  nearly  a  mile  apart,  and  each 
covering   about  8  to   10  acres.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Boll 
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makes  mention  of  only  ooe  station,  which  he  charaGteris3s  as  tho 
largest  in  Lake  Constance,  covering  some  30  acrea  Both  stations 
contained  several  we Il*de fined  Steinbergs  —  three  in  one  and 
four  in  the  other— in  which  were  cross-beams  binding  the  piles 
together,  like  the  Steinberg  at  Nidau.  The  relics  belong  to  all  ages, 
and  indicate  a  continued  duration  from  the  Stone  Age  down  to  the 
Roman  period,  if  not  even  for  some  centuries  later.  Tho  Stone  Age 
reHcs  are  similar  to  those  found  on  the  other  stations  in  the 
Ueberlingersee.  Dr  Lachmann  describes  among  the  flint  saws  one 
9i  in^shes  long.  The  celts,  chisels,  and  axes  numbered  about  300, 
and  the  spindle -whorls  40.  Pottery  was  mure  abundantly  met 
with  here,  and  better  made,  than  in  any  of  the  other  stations.  Alxmt 
IS  J  fragments  and  whole  dishes  indicate  a  great  variety  of  vessels  — 
cups,  jars,  vases,  covers,  etc.  Some  had  handles,  and  others '  were 
ornamented  in  a  variety  of  ways  (Pig.  32,  No.  27) ;  and,  besides  the 
Bronze  Age  pottery,  there  were  bits  of  red  earthenware,  the  well- 
known  Samian  ware  {ierra  ititf  illala)  of  the  Romans. 

The  special  feature,  however,  of  this  station  lies  in  the  number 
of  bronze  objects  it  has  yiehled.  In  the  UUersherger  collection 
Dr.  Lachmann  describes  six  lance -points  (Nik  17);  16  hatchets 
with  mngs  (Nos.  2  and  two  with  sockets  (No.  1),  and  a  few  of 
the  flat  typo  (Nos,  29  and  30);  25  knife-blades  (Nos.  9  and  12); 
four  armlets,  two  ornamented  (Nos.  21  and  22) ;  some  sickles 
(No.  23),  fish-hooks  (Nos.  18  and  19),  rings,  imd  more  than  100  hair- 
pins (Nos.  4  to  8,  14,  24,  and  25).  Also  about  40  objects  of  iron, 
including  a  few  lance  (No.  26)  and  arrow-heads,  one  axe,  several 
knives,  two  priming-hooks  (No.  11),  some  ii'on  rings,  a  tibnla 
(No.  15),  portion  of  a  two-edged  sword,  a  short  sword  with  a 
wooden  handle,  an  implement  liko  a  fork,  a  pair  of  pincers,  etc. 
Besides  these,  there  is  another  eoUection  of  similar  implements 
of  bronze  and  iron  in  the  Museum  of  Friedrielishafen.  Among  the 
iron  objects  here  are  two  of  the  so-called  pruning-knivos  (Hippen), 
a  hamuier-axe,  two  harpoons,  some  arrow-heads  anrl  rings,  a  tibula 
(La  Tene  type),  six  horseshoes,  a  dagger,  and  a  girdle- hoolc 

Here,  as  well  as  at  Sipplingen,  a  quantity  of  well-made  glass 
was  found  on  the  site  of  the  settlement,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  bottoms  of  goblets  of  a  greenish  colour,  which,  according 
to  Mr,  Hufrath  Klemm,  of  Dresden,  t>clonged  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century  after  Christ.  Very  few  objects  of  bone  and 
horn  w^ere  found  at  Unter-Uhldingen. 
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The  callection  of  jiiitiquities  from  the  north  shore  of  the 
Ueberhngai^ee,  inchirling  the  settleraents  Nussdorf,  Maurach, 
Unter-Uhldingien»  and  Sipplingen,  made  hy  Mr.  Ullersberger  and 
])r.  Lachraann,  previous  to  18*)5,  wha  pnrchas^ed  by  the  Wiirtem- 
burg  Ooverntnent,  and  is  now  in  tho  Museum  at  Htuttgart 
Since  then  a  considerable  number  of  objects  have  been  foimd, 
which  are  dispersed  among  the  local  museums  and  private  col- 
lections, as  may  Ikj  seen  from  an  inspet^tion  of  the  Museums 
at  Constance,  Ueberlingen^  Friedrichshafen^  Brt*genz,  and 
Bodinann. 

leaving  the  northern  branch  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
still  following  the  coast,  we  come,  a  little  beyond  Meersburg,  to 
a  couple  of  stations,  Haltnau  and  Hagnan,  both  of  which 
subsisted  during  the  early  Bronze  Age,  From  Haltnau  a  con- 
siderable numliar  of  nuKed  relics,  including  a  bronze  spear- 
head and  hatchet,  two  large  vases,  beautiful  st^^ne  chisels  and 
perforated  axes,  implements  of  nephrite,  etc.  (H.  3TH,)  In  the 
Rosgart-on  Museum  there  are  a  few  tliitigs  of  bronze,  as  a 
knife,  a  small  chisel  or  awl,  like  Tig,  Z2,  No.  13,  a  tiat  hatchet 
(Fig.  33,  No.  and  a  pendant  (No.  13).  Of  late  years  Hagnau  has 
yiehled  a  large  number  of  bronze  objects,  including  knives  (No,  9), 
sickles,  spirals,  bracelets  (No,  6),  flat  hatchets  (Nos,  1,  2,  and  4), 
two  with  wings,  also  pendants,  la  nee- heads,  portion  of  sword-blade, 
and  alnnit  200  hair-pins  (Noa  7,  H,  and  10),  (B.  381  and  462.) 
The  few  illustrations  of  these  objects  here  given  are  from  the 
Museums  of  Constance  and  Friedrichshafen.  The  stations  at 
Immex.staad,  Fiscrbach,  and  Manzell  ai^  rich  in  good  speci- 
mens of  jude.  From  Manzell  comes  one  of  the  tinest  (^hloromelanite 
hatchets  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  also  a  small  one  of 
jadcite,  both  of  which  are  in  the  Musetua  at  Fried  richshafea 

Near  Lindau,  between  the  Villa  A  msec  and  Aesehbach,  there 
apjKWs  to  have  been  a  settlement,  fr(>m  which  a  few  relics  have 
gone  to  the  Museums  at  Munich  and  Bregcnz.    (B.  402.) 

The  stations  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Bodensee  ha'\'e 
not  as  yet  been  so  productive  in  industrial  remains  as  those  of 
the  more  sheltered  Untersce  and  Uoberlingcrsee,  but  never- 
theless there  is  suftieient  evidence  to  show  that  they  existed 
along  the  coast,  i\s  will  he  seen  from  the  following  list  of  their 
sites,  which  are  successively  met  with  between  Borschatdi  and  the 
town  of  Constance,  vh.  AiinuN,  Human-shuhn,  Kesswil,  Moosburg, 


and  RoTUFARB  near  Giittingen,  Altnau,  Landschlacht,  Mun-ster- 
LiKotiN,  BiiTTiGHOFEN,  and  KitEUZUNGEN.  With  the  exception 
of  the  station  at  Arbon,  the  remains  of  these  settlements  consist 
of  more  or  fewer  piles,  and  a  sprinkling  of  stone  and  flint  im- 
plenieiits.  The  shore  from  Kreuzhngeo  to  Constance  was  found 
ill  18B2  to  ho  continuously  studded  with  piles,  and  amongf  them  a 
large  number  of  relics  was  picked  up,  including  several  implements 


Pig,  33,— H4LT5*AP  (3,  5,  JMid  IS),  AKD  Hagjtait.    No.  14  =  },  the  rett  =  i  roml  iiae. 


of  nephrite  and  jadeite,  an  amber  head,  and  a  large  flint  hatchet 
(B.  The  two  fragments  of  stone  axes,  Nos.  14  and  16, 

ilhistrated  on  Fig^.  29,  ai^  from  this  part  of  the  lake, 

Bleiche-Arbon.— In  1885  Mcssikommer  relates  that  during 
the  very  low  state  of  the  lake  in  1882  he  was  reqnested  to  visit 
Arbon,  and  make  an  inquiry  regarding  the  discovery  of  some 
pro-historic  implements  along  the  shore,  which  were  supposed  to 
iiniicate  the  existence  of  a  lake-dwelling  in  the  neigh  ljourhi>od. 
In  the  places  referi'ed  to  he  found  some  flint  saws  and  other 
itnplements.  but,  notwithstanding  his  well-known  experipncc  in 
lake-dwelling  research,  he  failed  to  find   piles ;  and  the  imly 
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result  of  his  visit  was  the  discovery  of  the  rmm  of  a  Roman 
watch-tower  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 

On  the  19 th  of  September,  Messikommer  a^ain  received 
a  message  fmm  the  authorities  of  Arboii  to  repair  to  their  town, 
as  this  time  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  remains  of  a  true 
Pfahlbau  had  been  found.  The  site  of  this  new  discovery  was 
not  the  sea-shoi*c,  hut  the  flat  land  stretching  between  Arbon 
and  Steinach.  Here,  in  the  course  of  excavations  fur  a  water 
supply  to  the  town,  the  workmen  came  upon  piles  with  cross- 
timbers,  among  which  were  interspersed  various  relics  of  human 
industry.  The  place  where  these  discQveries  were  made  was 
about  a  kilometre  from  Arbon,  and  close  by  the  road  to  St 
Gallen.  On  a  section  lieing  esjiosed,  the  following  layers  were 
observed : — First  half  a  foot  of  soil,  then  a  foot  of  loam,  and 
under  this  a  strati  tied  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel,  about  ^  feet 
in  thickness,  containing  fresh- water  shells.  The  relic-bed  was 
from  1  foot  to  IJ  foot  thick,  and  in  it  were  found  stone  hati'het^; 
fragments  of  sawn  stones,  apparently  the  refuse  of  manufactured 
implements  ;  com-cmshers ;  four  perforated  horn  hammers,  "  Feltl- 
hacken ; "  several  bono  objects — needles,  chisels,  awls,  daggers  ; 
a  knifo'like  implement  made  of  a  wild  boar's  tusk,  and  another  made 
of  yew- wood ;  an  oar ;  fragments  of  ornamented  pottery,  etc.  Also 
there  were  barley,  numerous  seeds  and  fruits,  shells  of  hazel-nuts, 
the  skull  of  a  dog,  and  a  quantity  of  osseous  remains,  representing 
the  iirus,  bison,  stag,  cow,  pig,  bear,  etc.    (B.  431,  434.C,  and  4G2.) 

MINDLISEE  AND  BUSSENSEK 

In  the  vicinity  of  Constance  are  two  small  lakes  or  bogs 
which  have  yielded  important  remains  of  lake-dwellings.  These 
are  the  Bussensee  and  Mindlisee,  both  situated  in  the  tract  of 
country  stretching  between  the  Untersee  ixnd  the  UeherlingerseB, 
The  former  is  near  Liitzelstetten,  and  in  its  matginal  peat  there 
have  been  found  the  following  antiquities: — A  wooden  dish  cut 
out  of  an  alder-trunk,  measuring  13  inches  in  diameter;  two 
amber  beads — one  a  perforated  disc  1|  inch  in  diameter  (Fig.  28, 
No.  8),  similiiT  to  one  found  at  OLar-Mcilen,  and  said  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mn  Aejdi,  and  the  other  a 
small  ordinary  bead  (No.  9).  Also  seveml  articles  of  stone,  horn, 
copper,  and  bronze,    A  curiosity  is  a  portion  of  the  shell  of  a 
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tortoise  perforated  with  two  holes  for  suspension  (No.  17).  Also 
a  female  human  skull  of  the  dolieho-cephalic  type.* 

The  Mindlisee  is  near  Miiggingen,  and  its  Pfahlbau  is  more 
difficult  of  investigation,  owing  to  the  bogginess  of  the  peat. 
Some  of  the  antiquities  from  this  locality,  and  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Constance,  consist  of  fragments  of  pottery,  two  orna- 
mented pins  and  a  dagger  of  copper  (Nos.  2,  3  and  11),  some  bronze 
objects  (Nos.  14  and  15),  and  a  curiously  shaped  stone,  like  a 
hatchet  and  handle  in  one  piece  (Xo.  12).    (H.  381  and  402.) 

FEDERSEE. 

The  settlement  in  the  Federsee  was  reported  on  by  Oberforster 
Frank,  of  Schussenried,  in  1S7G,  being  the  result  of  systematic 
investigations  conducted  by  him  during  the  previous  year.  (1^.  285.) 
It  was  situated  in  the  south-east  corner  of  an  extensive  tract 
of  peat  which  now  largely  occupies  the  ancient  basin  of  the 
Federsee,  at  a  place  about  three  miles  distiint  from  the  present 
small  lake,  and  3tS0  yards  from  its  ancient  or  glacial  margin.  Im- 
mediately over  the  glacial  debris  in  which  this  basin  is  formed 
there  lies  a  layer  of  whitish  clay,  *'  Weissergrund,"  about  15  incdies 
thick,  and  then  follows  peat  for  a  thickness  of  10  or  12  feet. 
The  lake-dwelling  remains  are  met  Avith  at  a  depth  of  {j\  feet, 
hut  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
entire  settlement,  as  it  is  only  a  portion  that  has  been  exposed. 
At  this  depth  in  the  peat  wooden  platforms  an?  met  Avith,  form(>d 
of  layers  of  round  or  split  timbers  lying  transversely  on(^  al)ove 
the  other,  and  forming  a  kind  of  fascine  structure.  Hetween  the 
wooden  layers  there  is  always  j)laced  a  bed  of  clay,  the  nundn^r 
of  which  varies  from  three  to  eight,  so  that  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  the  thickness  represented  by  these  structures. 

Inserted  through  these  solid  masses  of  clay  and  wood,  at 
intervals  of  about  21  feet,  Avere  upright  beams,  only  some  of  which 
reached  tlie  Weissergrund.  These  piles  were  slender,  only  about 
4  inches  in  diameter,  and  showed  no  evidence  of  having  either 
mortises  or  tenons  I)y  Avhich  thoy  could  be  joined  Avith  the 
horizontal  beam.s. 

Relics  Avere  found  not  only  on  the  surface  of  these  fascine 
structures,  but  also  in  the  clay  between  the  successiA'e  layers  or 
platfonns,  and  even  underneath  the  loAvest,  doAvn  as  far  as  the 

♦  Aiifiqn(i,  ISHS,  p.  I  I  ;  and  /7;/V/.,  ISS.",.  p.  2. 
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Weissergrund,  but  never  actually  in  the  latter.  Between  the 
lowest  layers  of  woodwork  imd  the  Weissergrund  there  is  some- 
times a  space  of  4  or  5  feet  in  which  horns,  broken  bones,  and 
other  relics  are  found;  hut  it  is  "above  and  between  the  hori- 
zontal layers  of  timt»ers,  and  ebieHy  in  the  immediate  neighboiir- 
hood  of  the  upright  pik^s,  that  implcineiits  of  all  kinds  are  met 
with — of  flint,  stone,  horn,  bone,  teeth,  and  wood  ;  also  earthenware 
vessels  and  spoons  quite  perfect'* 

In  June,  1879,  Mr,  Frank  was  fortunate  in  finding  the  actual 
foundation  of  a  hut,  showing  the  flooring  and  portions  of  the 
side  walk,  the  dimensions  and  other  particulars  of  which  I  will 
afterwards  iliscnss.* 

There  was  no  evidence  that  this  setttetuent,  like  so  many  in 
Switzerland,  came  to  an  end  hy  means  of  a  conflagration;  and, 
indeed,  the  freshness  of  the  upper  woodwork  and  the  absence  of 
burnt  faggots,  etc.,  n^atived  the  idea  of  such  a  catastrophe. 

The  antiquities  found  on  these  remarkable  peat  dwellings 
are  supposed  to  belong  exelusively  to  the  Stone  Age,  as  hitherto 
no  (dijoets  of  metal  have  l>een  found  among  thorn  (Pigs.  34 
and  36). 

PulUry. — A  large  quantity  (4'  whole  and  broken  dishes  are 
in  Mr,  Frank's  collection.  They  are  sometimes  of  a  greyish 
colour,  and  at  other  times  black,  m  if  polished  with  soot  or 
graphite.  The  paste  is  either  tine  and  smooth  or  mixed  with 
Goaise  sand,  and  it  is  of  this  latter  quahty  that  the  larger  ves^sels 
are  made.  Of  some  140  specimens  in  Mr  Frank  s  collectinn 
the  largest  is  12  inches  high.  Both  handles  and  perforated  knobs 
have  boon  in  use.  A  few  fragments  of  a  tine  yellowish  paste 
are  highly  ornamented  (Pig.  34^  Nos.  17,  24,  and  25).  The  line 
black  pottery  consists  of  pretty  jars,  bowls,  spoons,  etc,  which 
are  often  ornamented  with  a  comliination  of  lines,  points,  checks, 
knobs,  etc.  It  is  curious  tliat  there  are  no  spindle- whorls,  and 
only  one  object  that  can  be  considered  to  be  a  loom-weight 

Bione. — Flint  implements  to  the  number  of  40,  such  as  saws, 
arrow -points,  and  scrapers,  are  welt  made  (Nos.  1  to  8).  One  sami- 
circular  saw  is  interesting  as  being  a  northern  type,  which, 
however,  is  not  in  Mr.  Fmnk^a  collection,  but  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Stuttgart  (No,  20).  Of  several  stone  hatchets 
some  are  plain  and  others  perforated  and  beautifully  polished, 

*  Mfiih'i^uj'^  vol.  p.  *^2^. 
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a  few  of  which  are  still  in  their  hora  or  woudeo  handles  (Xoa  9 
io  14  and  19),  (No  horn  holders  with  square  tops  for  inscrtimi 
into  wooden  handles  are  in  the  collection.)  The  stone  impletnents 
are  generally  made  of  granite  or  serpentine,  one  only  Whig  of 


Pig^  35.— ScuufiSENSiivD.  AIL  j  mil  sixe. 


jad(nto  (?ip.  gr,  ^i<iO).  A  sniall  liit  of  red  strme  is  jx^rforated 
with  three  holes,  prensely  like  similar  objects  from  Eobenhaiisen 
(Fig.  24,  Nos.  5  and  6). 

Honi  and  Bime^  d^c.* — Of  horn  there  are  two  scoops  (Fig^.  35, 
No,  i\\  and  some  perforated  harnnierK  (No.  7),  one  of  which  \\m 
portion  of  the  wooden  handle  in  it.    Tliere  ai'e  also  spoons  of  honi, 
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as  well  as  small  bone  chisels,  daggers,  pins,  knives,  haftings,  etc. 
(Fig.  34,  Nos.  15  and  16),  perforated  teeth,  and  some  cutting 
implements  of  boars'  teeth.  Portion  of  the  handle  of  a  stone  celt, 
still  in  its  socket,  is  interesting,  as  showing  a  wedge  which  had 
been  inserted  so  as  to  fix  it  more  thoroughly,  just  as  is  done  at  the 
present  day.  A  piece  of  wood,  showing  clearly  the  marks  of  a 
stone  axe,  is  preserved  by  Mr.  Frank  in  a  liquid,  as  well  as  various 
wooden  dishes. 

Organic  and  other  Remnivs. — Bits  of  rope  and  coarse  matting 
made  of  bast,  but  no  cloth,  were  found.  As  regards  the  latter,  it 
was  with  special  interest  that  I  was  shown  a  large  consolidated 
mass  of  a  black  material,  made  of  grains  of  wheat,  which  most 
distinctly  retained  the  impression  of  a  finely  woven  tissue,  evidently 
that  of  the  sack  in  which  the  grain  had  been  kept.  Other  curious 
objects  are  two  lumps  of  asphalt,  one  of  which  weighs  three-quarters 
of  a  pound,  and  a  dish  filled  with  birch-bark  in  little  rolls. 
Dr.  Dom,  of  Tiibingen,*  believes  that  this  so-called  asphalt  was 
a  product  of  birch-bark,  used  by  the  lake-dwellers  when  mixed 
with  a  black  powder  for*  smearing  over  their  dishes. 

The  eminent  Professor  Fraas,  of  Stuttgart,  identified  the 
following  animals  among  the  osseous  remains  submitted  to  him, 
viz.  stag,  roe,  pig,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  lynx,  hare,  and  bison  (wild) ;  and 
the  dog,  ox,  marsh-pig,  and  sheep  (domestic).  It  is  noteworthy 
that  neither  the  horse  nor  goat  is  here  represented.    (B.  803.) 

Wheat,  found  plentifully,  was  determined  by  Professor  Hegel- 
maier  to  be  a  large- grained  variety  of  the  common  species 
{Triticum  valgare).  Among  other  fruits  and  seeds  were  linseed, 
acorns,  beech-nuts,  hazel-nuts,  etc.    Pine  was  not  among  the  wood. 

In  ajar  was  found  a  greyish  black  powder,  w^hich  on  analysis 
proved  to  be  carbonate  of  lime  in  combination  with  a  bituminous 
substance.    Another  powder  was  found  to  be  red  oxide  of  iron. 

One  small  bead,  of  bright  red  colour,  like  coral,  finds  a  place 
in  the  Schussenried  CJollcction ;  but  the  following  objects  are 
wanting,  viz.  clay  ring  supports,  leather,  cloth,  bread,  apples  and 
pears,  usually  found  in  lake-dwellings. 

From  the  facts  recorded  in  Mr.  Frank  s  long  article,  it  would 
appear  that  the  settlers  at  Schussenried  commenced  their  residence 
before  the  girdle  of  peat,  which  now  covers  so  largely  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  Federsee,  extended  very  far  from  the  shore  assigned  to 

*  Vrreinx  fiir  Vatcr.  XaturJiundc,  Stuttgart,  1878,  p.  95. 
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it.  by  the  retiring  ylaciers ;  imd  that  since  they  abandoned  thoir 
dwellings  not  less  than  G  or  7  feet  of  peat  have  grown  over  them. 

OLZREUTHERSEE. 

Abont  two  kilometres;  north-east  of  SchiiRSGnried  lies  a  small 
lake— 'Olssreu the rsec  — -  in  which  Mr.  Frank  has  diJ^covered  the 
remains  of  a  Pfahlbau  of  similar  character  to  that  just  described. 

! icing  informed  that  flint  antl  staghom  ini|ilements  were 
turned  up  in  a  field  close  to  this  lake,  he  at  once  visited 
the  spot,  and  recognised  the  site  of  ti  lake-dwelling,  situated  in 
a  small  jien insula  some  800  ist|iiare  yanls  in  extent,  and  riJ^ing 
14  foot  alKJve  the  water,  which  enclosed  it  on  three  sides.  Here 
woodwork,  pitery,  and  other  dehtis  of  hnirian  nceuiianey  were 
found  embedded  in  a  relic- bed  rather  less  than  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness. The  pottery  was  much  broken,  hut  it  resembled  that 
from  Schussenried,  both  in  quality  and  style  of  ornamentation. 
As  at  Schussenried  also,  neither  spindle- whorls  nor  net- weights 
were  found.  Of  784  bits  of  flint  collected,  17H  were  worked. 
They  are  thus  class! lied ; — 47  arrow- points,  57  scrapers^  .^8  knives, 
Iti  saw^s,  and  20  of  an  undetermined  character.  Some  of  the  arrow- 
points  and  saws  arc  particularly  well  made.  Of  stone  implements 
there  were  11  axes  of  local  materiats  (a  few  of  which  were  per- 
forated), and  3  hatchets  and  4  chisels  of  nephrite.  The  nephrite 
hatchets  were  small,  the  largest  mensiiring  only  U  inch  by 
\\  inch,  and  the  chixsels  were  ^  inches  to  ;^  inches  in  length  by 
\  inch  to  1  inch  in  breadth.  There  were  besides  several  corn- 
crushers,  2H  staghom  implements,  some  perforated,  and  rolls  of 
birch-bark  J  etc*,  but  no  trace  of  any  metal.  Also  a  few  needles, 
awls,  and  small  chisels. 

Mr,  Frank  draws  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  while 
here  there  were  nephrite  objects,  and  no  jadeite,  the  very  opposite 
was  the  case  at  Schussenried.    (B.  395.) 

DA  NUBIAN  BASIN. 

Crossing  over  to  the  great  Bavarian  plateau  which  cnmTtiamls 
the  sources  of  the  Danube,  there  arc  ox\  the  north  cm  tlankH  of 
the  Alpine  chain  of  mountains  a  series  of  lakes,  many  of  which 
have  been  shown  to  contain  roujaina  of  lake-dwellings.  Those 
which  have  been  sufticiently  investigated  to  claim  a  notice  here 
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arc  the  following: — Wiinnsee,  Mondsee,  Fuschlsee,  Attersee,  and 
Neusiedlersec. 

LAKE  OF  STARNBERG  (WURMSEE). 

The  Lake  of  Stambcrg  lies  about  18  miles  to  the  south  of 
Munich,  close  to  the  spurs  of  the  great  Alpine  chain  of  mountains. 
The  coast  is  an  undulating  upland,  interspei-sed  with  woods, 
villas,  pleasure-grounds,  and  pretty  villages -a  passing  glimpse, 
of  which,  together  with  a  constant  view  of  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  renders  a  trip  on  this  lake  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  attractions  to  Munich.  At  its  northern  end,  where 
its  surplus  water  is  carried  off  by  the  Wlirm,  it  is  only  about 
a  mile  in  breadth,  but  as  we  sail  southwards  it  expands  ccm- 
siderably,  and  ultimately  attains  a  breadth  of  three  or  four 
miles,  with  a  total  length  of  12  miles.  About  four  miles  up  on 
its  western  side  there  is  a  low  but  prettily  wooded  island, 
called  Rosen  Insel  since  iHoO,  because  it  was  then  purchased 
by  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Here  a  royal  residence  was  built  on 
the  ruins  of  an  old  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  when  its 
foundations  were  being  dug  various  sepulchral  remains  of  a  mixed 
character  were  met  with — prehistoric,  Roman,  and  mediieval. 
Tradition  says  that  the  island  was  originally  the  site  of  a 
heathen  temple  and  a  sacred  burying-place,  which  was  sub- 
sequently appropriated  by  the  Christians  and  used  for  similar 
purposes. 

When  Professor  Desor  visited  the  locality  in  1(S()4  in  search 
of  lake-dwelling  remains,  he  found  on  the  western  margin  of 
this  island  numerous  piles,  associated  with  some  antiquities  of 
the  lacustrine  kind  so  largely  found  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  from 
which  he  concluded  that  this  was  the  site  of  a  pile-village,  and 
suggested  that  the  whole  island  might  be  of  an  artificial  nature 
During  the  following  year  some  further  excavations  were  made, 
but  no  important  results  ensued  l)oyond  corroborating  the  opinion 
of  Desor. 

In  1874,  however,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  low  state 
of  the  water,  and  extensive  excavations  were  made  under  the 
sujxjrintendence  of  Mr.  v.  Schab,  the  Government  law-officer  at 
Starnberg.  Numerous  shafts  were  dug  on  the  margin  of  the 
island,  and  in  all  cases  a  relic-bed  was  encountered  containing 
antiquities,  apparently  of  very  ditt'erent   ages.     Not  only  was 
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there  aLiindance  of  the  usual  relies  of  the  Stone  Af(e,  but  also 
same  of  bronze,  iron,  glass,  amber,  etc.  The  collection  of  «jbjects 
itien  marlo  is  thus  suiinnarised  in  Mr  v.  Schab*s  report  (B,  291): — 
Of  stac^^hora  187,  hrome  158,  stone  CO,  bone  4^!,  wood  7*  iron  0, 
gliuss  3,  and  atnber  1.  The  collection  is  dejiosited  in  tho 
Etlinological  Muaenrn  of  Munich,  from  which  I  have  had  the 


lirivilege  of  taking  most  of  the  accompanying  illustrations 
(Figs,  36  and  37).  There  appear  to  be  more  objects  in  the  case 
ill  the  Sluseuin  from  the  Starnberg  lake-dwelling  than  Von  Schab 
describes,  as,  fur  example,  the  bronze  socketed  celt  (Fig.  36,  No.  9), 
but  on  the  other  band  it  is  well  known  that  some  liave  fallen 
iiU4i  private  hands. 

StiHfe. — The  flint  from  this  station  is  of  a  bluish -giH?y  colour, 
ftiid  does  not  correspond  with  the  French  kind.  The  articles 
made  from  this  substjince  are  chips,  arrow-points,  lance-heads, 
scrapers,  saws,  etc.  (Fig.  37p  Nor.  14  and  15>    Of  nephrite  there 
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ave  one  or  two  specimens  in  the  forui  of  small  cutting  iiiiple- 
nients ;  of  ordinary  stone  celts  thero  arc  a  few  more  or  less 
perfect  (No,  17),  and  one  is  in  a  horn  casing  (No,  12);  also  some 
polishers  J  and  grindstones. 

Horn,  ett\ — Various  kinds  of  hafttng;  about  12  hridle-ginders, 
a  few  of  which  are  whole  (Noa  2  and  3);  several  perforated 
haniraer-axes  (Nos.  II  and  13);  bone  daggers,  perforated  boars 
tusks,  awls,  etc.  The  most  remarkable  objeets  are  two  or  three 
large  bone  discs  ornamented  (Fig,  36,  Nos.  24  and  30). 

Bronze. — Portion  of  a  solid  bracelet  ornamented  with  lines 
and  concentric  circles,  awls  and  chisels  (Nos.  5  and  19)»  knives 
(Nos.  1,  2,  and  1%  daggers  (No.  S),  hatchet.s  (Nos.  9,  12,  and  20), 
urnainented  pins  (Nos.  3,  4^  6^  etc.),  fibulte  (Nos.  21  antl  22), 
needles  (No.  13),  arrow-points  (No.  14),  fish-hooks  (No.  27),  one 
sickle  (No.  18),  portion  of  an  ornamentod  plate  (No.  25). 

Iron. — A  large  knife  (Pig,  37,  No.  1),  a  horseshoe,  two 
spear- he  ads. 

Pottery, — Fragments  of  pottery  were  very  nimierous,  probably 
indicating  100  vessels;  but  no  entire  dish  is  among  them.  The 
ornamentation  is  varied,  and  consists  sometinies  of  parallel 
grooves,  like  that  of  the  terramara  pottery  in  North  Italy 
(Pig,  37,  No.  16).  The  paste  used  was  also  of  a  varied  quality. 
Spindle-whorls  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  clay  support- rings, 
and  conicid  and  quadrilateral  clay  weights ;  also  large  beads  of 
burnt  clay  of  an  orange  colour,  ornamented  with  concentric  circles 
of  blue  and  whit-e  {Pig.  36,  No.  17). 

Glam,  etc. — A  few  glass  beads  of  variegated  colours  (No.  23), 
and  one  of  amber. 

Wood — Wooden  wedges^  spoons,  a  fragment  of  basket- 
work »  etc» 

Organw  Remains. — Hazel-nuts,  burnt  com,  and  various  other 
seeds.  As  to  osseous  remains,  thoFe  of  the  domestic  animals  were 
twice  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  wild  species.  It  may  be  interest* 
ing  to  note  that  amongst  the  latter  are  included  the  reindeer  (one 
portion  of  a  horn),  cat  (one  lower  jaw  of  large  size),  heaver  (four 
individuals),  and  two  kinds  of  dog  {Con  h  fonnlmri»  and  mot  vis 

MOND8RE, 

A  couple  of  miles  to  the  west  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
Attersee  lies  the  Mondsee,  followed  farther  up  tn  the  same  valley 
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by  the  small  lake  of  Fuschl,  both  of  which  send  their  united 
surplus  water  hito  the  former.  Just  opposite  the  outlet  of  the 
Mondsee,  at  a  place  called  See,  the  site  of  a  very  interesting  lake- 
dwelling  was  discovered,  which  since  1872  has  been  very  carefully 
investigated  by  Dr.  Much,  of  Vienna,  with  the  result  that  this 
indefatigable  explorer  is  now  in  possession  of  one  of  the  most 
instructive  collections  of  lake-dwelling  remains  in  Europe.  The 
See  station  covered  an  area  of  some  8,500  square  yards.  The  piles 
were  round,  3J  inches  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  irregularly 
placed,  and  the  relic-bed  was  deeply  covered  with  mud.  Tlie 
antiquities,  many  of  which  are  here  illustrated  (Figs.  38,  39, 
and  40),  may  be  thus  classiKed. 

Stone, — Flint  arrow-points,  in  great  numbers,  are  of  a  triangular 
shape  and  very  neatly  made.  One  or  two  have  still  traces  of 
asphalt,  by  means  of  which  they  were  attached  to  the  stem  (Fig.  38, 
Nos.  10  to  12).  Some  of  them  are  in  an  unfinished  state,  and 
one  Ls  of  transparent  rock-crj^stal.  Among  the  flint  saws  are 
several  half-moon-shaped  implements  similar  to  those  so  frequently 
met  with  in  the  Scandinavian  archiuologieal  area  (Nos.  2  to  4). 
Some  of  this  type  were  made  with  a  projection  for  a  handle  like 
the  knives  used  by  modern  leather-cutters.  Lance-heads  and 
scrapers  are  also  numerous  and  well  made.  From  the  presence 
of  a  quantity  of  chips  and  flint  refuse  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  these  implements  were  manufactured  in  situ,  a  remark 
which  equally  applies  to  the  knives  (Krummesser)  of  Danish 
type,  which  were  made  of  the  same  kind  of  flint,  the  raw 
material  for  which  could  be  readily  found  in  the  gravel  of  the 
neighbouring  streams.  Among  the  ordinary  stone  implements 
are  about  two  dozen  perforated  and  highly  finished  axe-hammer 
heads  (Nos.  13  to  15).  The  material  is  often  a  variegated 
serpentine.  The  polished  celts  amount  to  nearly  100  specimens, 
of  which  the  largest  is  6|  inches  long  and  the  smallest  IJ 
inch.  One  highly  polished  circular  stone  with  central  perforation 
might  have  formed  the  head  of  a  club  (Fig.  40,  No.  9). 

Horn  and  Bone. — Of  this  class  of  remains,  there  is  a  remark- 
able assortment  of  chisels  (Fig.  38,  Nos.  IG,  27,  and  28),  pointers, 
etc.,  and  particularly  noteworthy  are  the  double-pronged  daggers 
(Fig.  39,  Nos.  9  and  12).  These  are  invariably  well  made  and  beauti- 
fully polished,  and  some  have  a  groove  as  if  for  attaching  a  string. 
There  is  only  one  staghorn  hafting  for  a  celt,  and  it  is  bored  in  the 
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middle  for  a  handle,  but  the  niiraber  of  p<3rfomted  hammers  of  this 
material  is  considerable.  One  triangular  arrow -point  is  of  bone 
(Pig.  38,  No.  23). 

MelaL-^Fmm  the  commencement  of  the  invcstig^ation  of  this 
settlement  it  was  inferred,  from  tlio  finding  of  a  number  of  coarse 
crucibles  with  projecting  handles,  that  its  inhabitants  wen*  ae- 
quaintod  with  the  art  of  smelting.  Not  only  was  there  a  little 
eopper  found  in  the  pores  of  these  utensils,  but  there  were, 
among  tlie  wooden  objects,  fi<:>mc  crooked  clubs  with  a  slit  at 
the  end  (Fig.  185,  No.  14).  which  could  only  be  used  as  handles 
for  flat  celts  such  as  those  generally  made  of  cojjper.  Within 
the  last  few  years  these  surmises  have  lieen  con  tinned  by  the 
discovery  of  several  metal  objects,  chiefly  of  copper,  among 
wliicli  are : — 14  fiat  celts  (some  are  in  a  fmgincntaty^  condition) 
(Fig.  39,  Nos,  1,  5,  and  5),  six  daggers  (Nos.  3,  4,  and  6),  three 
spirals,  thi-ee  awls,  one  fish-hook  (No.  14),  and  tv^'o  small  in- 
definite object>a  Of  bronze  there  are  only  two  articles,  viz. 
a  [lurtion  of  a  dagger  showing  rivet-liolos,  and  a  portion  of  the 
sttdk  of  a  pill* 

I\d(rrt/.~Thii  larger  vessels  nrc  miide  of  coarse  clay  mixed 
with  simd,  and  are  Ixuh  clumHy  and  unornumented,  with  tlie 
exception  sometimes  of  nail  marks  round  the  rim.  Instead  of 
handles  they  have  perforated  knobs  below  the  rim  or  on  the  bulge 
of  the  vessel  In  striking  contrast  to  these  coarse  dishes  ai-o 
richly  ornamented  jugs  made  of  a  tine  paste,  and  other  small  dishes 
with  or  mthout  handles.  The  ornamentation  is  |>eculiar,  con- 
sisting of  deep  broad  lines,  arranged  in  a  variety  of  patterns,  in 
which  a  white  chalky  substimce  was  insert^tl,  and  to  retain  it 
better  the  bottAim  of  the  iocised  lines  was  sometimes  coitu gated 
(Fig.  40,  No  6)*  The  colour  of  this  pottery  is  now  greyish,  but 
originally  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  black,  so  that  the  white 
ornamentation  on  a  black  ground  Tuust  have  had  a  striking  eftbct. 
A  lew  ubjecLs  of  clay,  in  the  form  of  rude  figurines,  which  might 
bo  conceivod  to  represent  some  common  quadniped,  as  a  dog, 
or  a  pig,  or  a  cow,  may  ako  be  noted  (Fig.  39,  No.  15). 

iltht^r  Ohjedm. — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  whole 
of  this  largo  collection   there  are  only  three  small  perforated 
objects  of  stone  which  could  be  taken  for  spindle- whorls,  and 
only  one  clay  weight ;  nor  is  there  anything  else  tliat  would 
•  **  Kupferaoit  in  Europa,/'  <J. 
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indicate  the  art  of  weaving*  with  the  exception  of  a  few  knotted 
strings  and  a  closely  plaited  mat  made  of  bast 

The  personal  ornaments  are  very  various.  Perforated  tectb, 
imitations  of  the  claws  of  binls  in  white  marble  {Wig.  38,  No.  22), 
and  circular  plates  of  marble  in  the  form  of  buttons,  beads,  etc. 
(Jig.  39,  Nos.  13  and  16).  In  one  place  not  less  thm  48  of 
the  latter  were  brought  up  at  one  haul  of  the  dredger,  which, 
when  restored  in  onlerj  reproduce  a  bracelet  (No.  l(i). 

In  1874  I->r  Much  discovered  a  second  station  at  Scharfling 
on  the  south  sht)re  of  the  Mondsee,  but  being  in  deep  w^ater,  and 
Bubject  to  the  deposition  of  much  cWytis  brought  dowTi  by  the 
Kienbach,  the  difficulties  of  a  thorough  investigation  have  not 
yet  been  avercome. 

Of  the  investigations  conducted  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Mondsee,  and  the  antiquities  collected,  Dr.  Much  has  given  several 
accurate  reports.    (B,  22;i,  257,  and  287.) 

ATTERSEE  (UPPER  AUSTRIA). 

The  first  notices  of  investigations  of  the  lake-dwellings  in  the 
Attersee  were  published  in  1871  by  Count  Wurmbrand  and  Mr. 
Siniouy,  and  these  wore  continued  by  the  former  during  the 
folluwtog  five  years^  according  as  fresh  discoveries  were  !nada 
(B.  200,  201a,  202,  229,  and  270,)  There  were  five  settlements 
in  the  lake — one,  Seewalc'hen,  near  the  outlet ;  two,  Attehsee 
and  AuFHAM,  on  the  west  shore  \  and  two,  Weyeregg  and 
PuscHACHER,  on  the  east  shore, 

Seewalchen,^ — ^This  settlement  fortned  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle, some  500  by  180  feet,  and  distant  from  the  nearest 
shore  between  200  and  SOO  feet.  The  water  here  is  about  5 
feet  deep,  and  though  cleiiT,  no  relics  or  piles  are  visible,  as 
the  dibris  are  covered  over  with  a  l>ed  of  gravel,  whieh  had  to  be 
removed  by  dnxlging.  The  piles  were  roimd  tindicrs  6  to  8 
inclies  in  diameter,  and  3  to  4  feet  apart,  w^hieh  penctmted  so 
deeply  into  the  shell- marl  that  it  was  with  difficulty  any  of 
them  could  be  pulled  up,  ITie  rclic-lied  was  a  blackish  con- 
glomerate of  oi^anic  dehn^,  tvbout  a  fi^ot  thick,  atid  greatly 
compressed  by  the  superincumlKint  gravel.  Count  Wurmbrand 
does  not  think  this  settlement  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  as  the 
usual  sjfTiiptoms  of  such  a  catastrophe  are  entirely  wanting.  Tlie 
antiquities,  though  numbering  among  them  a  few  metal  objects, 
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are  essentially  of  the  Stone  Age,  among  which  the  following  are 
the  most  typical. 

Stom, — ^The  arrow-points  of  flint  are  all  triangularly  shaped, 
no  example  with  a  central  stem  having  been  discovered.  One 
remarkable  object  is  a  small  knife-flaicc  of  obsidian.  Stone  celts 
(a  few  perforated  and  mostly  broken)  were  made  of  diorite, 
greenstone,  granite,  hornblende,  etc.,  but  none  of  nephrite.  Grind- 
ing and  polishing  stones  were  abundant. 

Horn  and  Bone. — Of  these  materials  there  were  pointers 
(some  with  double  prongs),  chisels,  scrapers,  but  none  of  the 
haftings  for  celts,  such  as  those  so  frequently  met  with  on  the 
sites  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings;  some  bone  rings,  probably  in- 
tended for  beads,  and  others  of  canncl-coal. 

Pottery. — Pottery  was  not  abundant,  but  judging  from  its 
character,  Coimt  Wurmbrand  thought  that  it  wjis  smeared  over 
with  graphite  or  some  colouring  matter,  and  burnt  in  an  open 
fire.  The  ornamentation  was  made  with  the  finger-nail,  or  with 
small  pointed  implements,  in  the  soft  clay.  Some  fragments 
showed  handles  and  others  jx^rforated  knobs. 

Metal. — Two  small  bronze  pins,  one  with  conical  head,  and 
perforated  in  the  stem  a  little  below  the  head.  It  is  (juadri- 
lateral  in  its  lower  two-thirds,  and  ornamented  with  dots.  The 
other  objects  are  an  awl,  sharpened  at  both  ends,  a  lump  of 
bronze,  and  two  small  fragments  of  iron. 

The  animal  remains  belonged  to  the  pig,  bear,  beaver,  ox,  and  stag. 

Among  the  woods  used  were  fir,  lime,  beech,  oak,  hazel,  birch, 
and  cornel-cherry. 

Weyeregg. — The  station  next  in  importance  is  Weyercgg,  about 
a  third  of  the  way  up  the  lake.  It  hius  yielded  well-made  bone  imple- 
ments, worked  tines  of  horns,  perforated  boars'  teeth,  and  some  finely 
polished  stone  hatchets.  One  is  of  a  sea-green  colour  like  jade, 
and  another  has  an  elegant  form  (Fig.  39,  No.  22).  Latterly  a  few 
metal  objects  have  been  found  on  this  station,  among  which  are 
the  two  daggers  here  represented  (Nos.  17  and  18).  On  the 
remaining  stations  only  a  few  objects  of  stone  and  potterj'  have 
been  collected,  sufficient,  however,  to  show  that  they  were  similar 
to  those  already  described.  On  Puschacher  there  were  found  two 
half-moon-shaped  flint  knives  (Knmimesser)  (Nos.  20  and  21),  and 
a  round  stone  ball  of  polished  serpentine  neatly  perforated,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  mace. 
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On  the  south  slmm  of  Lake  FiiFv(*hl  tlieix*  is  a  small  ishmd 
of  circular  form,  and  about  50  piu/es  in  diatneter,  which,  it  seetiis, 
is  of  artificial  eonstnietion,  and  Btrikiugly  analogous  to  our 
Scottish  and  Irish  crannoga  The  island,  which  is  a  little  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  lies  close  to  the  shore,  bi-ing  onl)* 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  ditch  or  canal,  which  in  the  course 
of  time  has  got  tilled  up  with  moss  and  the  rfaim  of  nmrsh 
planta  ('hi  digging  a  hole  in  its  interior  there  w^as  encountered 
first  a  thick  layer  of  moss  and  heather,  and  then  a  mass  of  decayed 
wood,  chiefly  branches  of  pine  and  dwari'  birch.  This  mass  w*as 
kept  together  by  small  piles,  but  around  the  margin  there  were 
stronger  piles  and  a  quantity  of  other  beams  to  l)e  seen.  Few 
antifjuities  were,  however,  found  on  it,  and  its  investigation  from 
this  jwint  of  view  did  not  seem  very  encouraging.    (B.  257.) 

KEU81EDLER8EK. 

Over  the  vast  t-erri  to  ry  drained  by  the  Drum  In/  there  are  some 
further  lacustrine  reraains  indicative  of  hike  ur  pile  dwellings,  but 
which  are  probably  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  could  be  revealed 
with  careftd  and  systematic  research.  In  1872  Jeitt^lcs  published 
a  notice  of  pile  structures  discovc^rt^d  in  the  town  of  Olmtlti!  (B.  221); 
and  more  recently  at  Nimlau,  in  the  same  neighbourhootl,  similar 
wooden  structures  were  detected  in  a  pond.  In  this  case  there 
were  five  rows  of  oak  piles  associated  with  cross-beams;  each 
row  was  five  feet  apart,  and  the  whole  was  covered  w^th  mud  to  the 
extt^nt  of  nearly  twtj  feet  * 

In  1874  Count  IWla  Sz^chenyi  (B.  2H:i)  made  some  important 
discoveries  at  the  south  end  of  the  bed  of  the  Neusiedlersee,  which 
can  hardly  1m*  exjilained  on  any  other  hy]x>thesis  Uian  that  they 
were  the  industrial  (lehrtHof  a  lake-dwelling.  This  is  a  large  lake  of 
brackish  wat^er  nieaRuring  about  72  mCes  in  circunifert*nce,  but  so 
shallow  that  in  its  dtjepest  part  it  attains  only  a  depth  of  10  or  12 
feet.  It  terminates  at  its  south-east  side  in  a  swamp  calle<l 
Hansdg,  ("  floating  turf"),  of  greater  extent  than  the  lake  itself.  It 
appears  to  be  subject  to  great  fluctuations  in  its  extent,  so  much  so 
tliat  in  1854  its  area  commenced  to  decrease  till  in  a  few^  yean* 
later  its  bed  became  completely  dried  up.    Cnltivatioji  of  the  land 

•  ,)fitt.  Anfft.  /,v*.  n  int.  vol,  XV.  ]>,  i:;ti. 


ownpie<l  by  it  w^ts  then  l^'giin,  hnt  tlu^  water  has  since  retiinied. 
It  wiis  ill  1874,  on  land  rt-trlainied  irom  this  lake  in  these  circum- 
stances, that  Count  Sz4ehenyi  found,  scattered  over  the  surface,  bits 
of  fx>ttery,  stone  celts,  flint  implements,  etc.  On  making  systematic 
investigations  of  these  finds,  along  with  some  of  his  scientirie 
friends,  he  found  that  in  two  spots  these  relics  were  met  with  in 
greater  proftision,  and  that,  corresponding  with  these  productive 
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an^as,  there  was  a  substratum  of  blackish  mould  which  became 
more  clearly  defined  by  the  rankness  of  its  vegetiition.  These 
werf}  stipposed  to  have  been  the  sites  of  habitntion,  and  accordingly 
excavations  were^  undertaken  to  clear  up  the  matter,  but  they 
revealed  nothing  new.  Only  the  same  class^eB  of  relies  were  found 
as  on  the  surfare,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bones  very  much 
de<:*aye^L  No  pilt^s  w^ere  obsen^ed,  and  after  digging  to  the  depth 
of  about  throe  feet  water  came  into  the  trenches  and  so  stop]>ed 
further  progress  in  this  direction.  About  100  square  yards  w^ere 
explored,  during  which  the  following  relics  were  collected:— 31 
perforated  stone  axes  or  hammers,  of  which  only  two  w*ere  whole^; 
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96  plain  stone  axes,  of  which  about  two-thirds  were  well  formed, 
the  rest  being  more  or  less  Iragmentary;  six  stone  chisels,  and 
14  worked  stones  or  polishers,  corn-grinders,  etc. ;  a  net-sinker  and 
two  small  beads,  together  with  a  few  scrapers  and  flint-Uukas ;  and 
pottery  to  the  amount  of  200  to  300  fragments,  among  which  only 
three  vases  were  still  entire.  Illustrations  of  some  of  these  relics 
are  given  on  Pig.  41,  Nos.  1  to  9. 

The  ossoons  remains  were  much  decayed,  but  among  them  the 
followin^r  animals  w^re  identified,  viz.  stag,  urus,  ox,  pig,  and  horse 
(represented  only  by  two  teeth). 

Flints  were  c<miparatively  rare,  but  the  stone  implements  wxre 
varied  both  in  form  and  material,  being  made  of  such  materials 
as  serpentine,  diorit^,  basalt  and  schist 

The  pottery,  though  rude,  appeared  to  have  been  partly  made 
on  the  wheel  but  yet  had  finger-nail  marks  and  other  curved 
impressions  as  ornamentation.  All  sorts  of  handles  were  used,  from 
mere  perforations  for  strings  to  the  most  perfectly  made  handle. 
The  paste  wm  mixed  with  coarse  materials. 

The  non-appearance  of  piles  and  organic  matter  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  their  rapid  decomposition  from  alternate  exposure 
to  air  and  water 

Further  notices  of  these  finds  w*ere  given  by  Count  Wurmbrand 
(B.  259),  Di^  Much  (B,  318),  and  Von  Lusehan  (B.  3t>5). 

PILE  STRUCTURES  IN  HUNOARY. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  a  few  miles  from  the  railway- 
station  of  S?.olnok,  and  near  the  village  of  T(*szeg,  there  is  an 
artificial  mound  called  Kuczorgri  or  Ijapos-halom/*  to  which,  since 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Congress^  at  Buda-Pesth,  in  1876, 
much  importance  is  attached  on  account  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Pigorini  that  it  is  identical  in  structure  with  the  terramara 
moimds  of  Northern  Italy,  The  mound,  though  now  considerably 
undennined  by  the  river  Theiss  during  the  great  floods  of  1876,  is 
still  of  considerable  extent,  measuring  some  360  mi?tres  in  length, 
and  100  in  breadth,  and  rising  to  a  maxinmm  height  of  8  mi^tres 
over  the  surrounding  plain.  It  is  only  in  times  of  Hood  that  the 
waters  reach  the  mound,  its  usual  bed  being  about  IJ  mile 
distant  When  the  artificial  nature  of  this  nioimd  became  known 
by  the  section  exposed  by  the  floods,  some  extensive  investiga- 
tions were  made  to  determine  its  arch:eoIogical  character.  The 
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objects  collected  in  these  researches  were  exhibited  at  the 
Congress  as  a  special  find,  and  among  them  were  the  following 
(Catalogue,  pp.  85-87):— 

1.  Perforated  hammers  of  staghorn,  various  pointed  implements 
of  horn  and  bone,  perforated  teeth  of  pigs,  and  a  leg-bone  perforated 
in  two  places,  probably  a  skate. 

2.  Polished  stone  celts  and  perfonited  hammers,  four  flint 
flakes,  and  one  of  obsidian,  corn-crushers,  and  various  other  worked 
stones. 

3.  Fragment  of  a  bronze  pin,  a  bronze  knife,  and  a  small  ingot 
of  bronze. 

4.  Pottery,  showing  a  variety  of  dishes,  some  with  handles,  etc. ; 
various  objects  of  burnt  clay,  as  a  whistle,  buttons,  a  spoon,  18 
pyramidal  clay  weights  (perforated),  etc. 

5.  A  considerable  amount  of  food  refuse,  as  bones,  scales  of 
fish,  shells,  charred  wheat,  etc. 

When  the  International  Congress  was  held  at  Buda-Pesth, 
Pigorini,  Virchow,  and  Miss  Mestorf  visited  this  mound,  and  made 
some  further  researches,  which  not  only  confinned  Pigorini  in  his 
suspicions  about  the  structure  of  the  mound,  but  also  led  his 
distinguished  fellow  investigators  to  accept  the  main  portion  of 
his  theory.  Upon  their  return  home  they*  published  separate 
accounts  of  this  excursion  to  TcSszeg  and  the  results  obtained,  from 
which  I  must  here  be  content  to  notice  that  the  following  propo- 
sitions are  admitted  facts  : — 

1.  The  existence  of  piles  and  wooden  beams  was  satisfactorily 
proved,  and  Pigorini  asserts  that  these  corresponded  with  three 
different  levels,  precisely  as  they  occur  in  the  terramara  mounds. 

2.  The  materials  containing  the  dehris  of  occupancy  were 
distinctly  stratified,  fonning  parallel  or  imdulating  layers,  amount- 
ing to  a  total  thickness  of  4  metres. 

3.  The  antiquities  collected  represented  all  ages,  including  stone 
celts,  bronze  and  iron  implements,  and  a  skate  made  of  the  leg- 
bone  of  a  horse. 

Subsequently  ])r.  Romer  gave  an  account  of  the  excavations 
conducted  at  Tf^szeg  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Congress,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Les  Terramares  en  Hongrie," 
along  with  which  he  describes  similar  deposits  at  other  places,  as 

♦Pigorini,  B.  20H^' ;  Virchow,  B.  293  ;  McBtorf,  "  Der  Intern.  Anthrop.  und  Arch. 
CJon^.  in  Buda-Pesth.*' 
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Nagy-Rev,  Szeleveny,  Keiiienytetii,  auid  Asott-haUnn.  In  rt^gard  to 
the  latter  station  he  remarks  that  rotten  piles  were  ob^ierved  in  its 
lowest  stratum  before  Pigorini  called  attention  to  their  importance. 
Si^me  of  the  objects  from  Asott-halom  were  exhibited  at  the 
CV>ngress  (see  C'at.,  p.  44),  and  included  j)olished  stone  axes  and 
hammers,  flakes  of  obsidian,  perforated  hammers  of  staghom,  etc. 
The  author  concludes  his  article  by  stating  that  the  terramara 
deposits  are  by  no  means  continwl  to  the  valley  of  the  Tisza,  as 
they  have  already  l>een  observed  in  various  other  low-lying  distrii'ts 
along  the  Danube,  (laram,  et(\    (B.  :Ui\) 

RESEARCHES   IN  THE   LAKES  OF  CARTNTHIA  AND 

CARNIOLA. 

In  lS(i4  Professor  Fenlinan<l  v.  HiX'hstetter  gave  a  n^port 
of  n^eari'hes  conducted  by  him,  at  the  retjuest  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  \'ienna.  in  the  lakes  of  (  arinthia  an<l 
Camiola  in  sean^h  of  n^nains  of  lake-dwi»lHngs.  (B.  JKs.)  But 
the  results  wen\  in  the  main,  of  a  m^ative  character.  iUi  no  traces 
whatever  wen*  found  in  the  lakes  of  Millstatter.  Afritzer.  Brenn. 
and  Weisst^n,  in  C  arinthia :  nor  in  thost*  of  \Vfl<U»ser.  Woiheinrr. 
and  Zirknitzer,  in  C'aniiola.  In  the  latter  lake  it  was  confidently 
exptH»tiHl  that  lake-dwelUng  n^mains  would  dis^^overeil.  as  the 
chronicler  Valvasi>r  (1(>S9)  nJates  that  ui  this  lake  thert*  w;is 
an  old  bridge,  whose  piles  he  himself  had  seen :  but  upon 
Von  Hochstetter  anil  IVschimmn  visiting  the  Wality  nothing 
whatever  could  Ik*  st»i»n  of  this  character.* 

On  the  other  hand.  Yon  Hochstetter  iK'lieveil  that  he  had 
succi»iHliHl  in  finding  tract^s  of  these  settlements  in  no  less  than 
live  lakes  in  larinthia.  viz.  Worther,  Kniti*»'h*tch'^r.  R*t ft,^^ltfleiK 
0:^iach('i\  and  Lanijii^t'.  The  AV*f/i*i7##r<7/fr»v  is,  however,  the 
only  one  which  has  yicUliHl  positive  nnnains  of  a  sufficiently 
varied  character  to  nmder  the  evidemv  of  Pf:\hlbauten  mon* 
than  pn4»lemati(*aL  This  small  lake,  kno\ni  also  as  the  P/«ij*- 
chMtt  r-^t,  which  lii^  to  the  south  of  the  Wonhers^v.  inrntains 
near  its  middle  a  shallow  jxmion  which  ran  K*  readily  distin> 
giiished  from  the  shore  by  the  nishes  whii  h  gn>w  over  it.  The 
area  of  the  sjiac*e  thus  markeii  out  is  not  great,  measuring  only 
20  fathoms  long  i^Klaftiri  by  10  fathoms  broad,  and  it  is  iwenxl 

•  Mitt.  Jrs  iiitt.  VrrriM* /iir  A'r.n'w.  October  an  I  November,  l^^l. 
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by  water  never  less  than  4  to  G  feet  in  depth.  Here  piles  and 
large  beams  were  seen  embedded  among  stones  and  mud,  but  so 
firmly  that  they  could  not  be  drawn  up.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  examination,  some  relics  of  human  occupancy  were 
collected.  These,  which  were  subsequently  augmented  by  a 
further  investigation  by  Mr.  UUepitsch,  of  Klagenfurt,  are  de- 
posited in  the  nuiseum  of  that  town ;  they  consist  of  portions 
of  half-burnt  clay  with  the  impression  of  wattling,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  walls  of  a  cottage.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
fragments  of  black  and  grey  pottery,  one  of  which  is  ornamented 
(Fig.  41,  No.  10);  a  sharpening  or  grinding  stone;  a  bit  of 
staghom,  together  with  charcoal ;  heaps  of  shells  (Ad onto) ; 
hazel-nuts,  and  portion  of  a  wooden  pile. 

Dr.  V.  Hochstetter  draws  attention  to  the  extraordinary  number 
of  submerged  cairns  which  he  discovered  along  the  shores  of  the 
Worthersee  and  Ossiachersee.  On  the  etustem  shore  of  the  latter 
he  counted  no  less  than  29.  These  cairns  are  about  6  feet  high, 
with  a  diameter  of  15  to  20  feet,  and  their  tops  are  generally 
covered  with  4  to  6  feet  of  water.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
similar  cairns  were  observed  in  Lake  Morat. 

The  only  other  place  which  suggested  the  existence  of  lake- 
dwellings  was  the  "Laibacher  Morast,"  in  which,  a  few  years 
previously,  a  couple  of  canoes,  and  some  other  industrial  relics, 
were  dug  out  of  the  peat,  the  full  significance  of  which  only  now 
became  apparent.  Since  then  the  vast  morass  has  yielded  a  large 
quantity  of  the  cUhris  of  these  settlements,  which  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  describe. 

LAIBACH  MOOR  (CARNIOLA). 

What  is  known  as  Laibach  Moor  is  an  extensive  but  irregularly 
shaped  plain  now  nearly  all  well  cultivated,  which  extends  south- 
wards from  the  town  of  Laibach  to  Ober-Laibach,  some  12  miles 
distant.  Previous  to  a  series  of  drainage  schemes,  executed  at 
various  times  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  whole  of  this  plain 
was  a  morass  or  peat  bog,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
pre-historic  times  it  was  a  navigable  sheet  of  water.  It  covers 
an  area  of  about  85  English  square  miles,  and  is  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  six  or  seven  rocky  eminences,  which,  when 
the  locality  was  under  water,  formed  so  many  islands.  It  is  also 
intersected  by  the  rivers  Laibach,  Isca,  and  some  smaller  streams, 
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which  unite  before  reaching  the  tora  of  Laibach,  and  about 
half  way  up  it  is  crossed  by  the  railway  to  Trieste.  Some  years 
ago  a  new  road  was  constructed  along  the  valley  of  the  I  sea,  from 
Laibach  to  Bninndorf,  and  in  1875,  in  the  eourse  of  excavating 
a  diteh  alongside  of  it»  various  bone  iinpleTiients  and  fragments 
of  pottery  wore  turned  up  by  the  workmen.  Mn  Martin  Feruzzi, 
the  proprietor,  recognising  the  archieological  value  of  these  objects, 
at  once  gave  information  of  the  discovery  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Landosniuseiun  at  Laibaeh.  This  led  to  an  extensive  series 
of  investigations,  which  were  continued  during  the  following  tivo 
years  under  the  care  of  I>r,  Karl  Desehmann,  curator  of  this 
museum.  An  illustrated  report  of  the  first  yearns  operations  was 
published  by  the  eminent  archteologist.  Baron  von  Sacken  (B.  290), 
while  those  of  the  two  foil  owning  years  have  found  an  able  ex- 
ponent in  Dr.  Desehmann.    (B,  302  and  317.) 

The  first  year's  working  revealed  the  foundations  of  a  pile- 
dwelling  close  to  the  roiid  on  its  west  side,  where,  by  the  removal 
of  some  3,000  stjuare  yards  of  peat,  quite  a  forest  of  piles  was 
disclosed.  Those  were  irregularly  placed,  but  on  an  average  they 
numbered  tlirce  or  four  in  a  dozen  square  feet.  They  were  made 
of  aspen,  pojjlar.  elm,  and  fir.  the  last,  however,  being  sparingly 
used.  The  peat  was  about  6  feet  thick,  and  below  it  wa*  the 
ancient  sediment  of  the  lake  into  which  the  pUes  were  driven, 
their  heads  now  intm*Iy  entering  into  the  peaty  stratum.  Between 
the  peat  luid  lake  seiliinent  there  was  a  thin  layer  of  organic 
tUbri^.  4  or  5  inches  thick,  in  which  alone  the  relics  of  the  lake- 
dwellers  were  found.  In  the  following  year  some  2,000  square 
yards  were  cleared  of  peat,  ptirtly  in  the  same  plat^e,  and  partly 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  In  I  his  new  locality  the  jiiks 
were  more  closely  set  and  the  deposit  of  peat  was  a  little  thicker, 
but  the  char«<^.tcr  of  the  relics  w^  exactly  the  same,  only  a 
larger  pn^jiortion  of  the  fragments  of  pottery  were  ornamented. 

During  the  autumn  'of  1H77  the  site  of  a  third  pile-dwelling 
was  come  upon,  about  300  yards  from  the  last  mentioned*  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  1  sea  (see  Sketch,  p.  171 )»  under  precisely 
similar  conditions  as  the  two  fonner,  but  owing  to  want  of  funds 
the  excavations  were  discontinued  licfon:^  the  entire  an^a  was 
searched.  Dr.  Desehmann  is  of  opinion  that  these  are  by  no 
means  the  only  ^vortions  of  the  moor  in  which  lakt^^dweUings  ex- 
isted, as  indications  of  them  were  found  in  scvtral  other  places 
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along  the  bed  of  the  Isca.  In  further  support  of  this  opinion  I 
may  mention  that  in  1857,  before  lake-dwellings  had  attracted 
attention  in  this  quarter,  some  objects  were  found  at  Moosthal,  in 


quite  a  different  part  of  the  moor,  which  point  to  its  being  the 
site  of  a  lake-dwelling.  Here  the  peat  was  10  feet  deep,  and  at 
this  depth,  and  lying  immediately  over  the  lake-silt,  were  found 
three  perforated  sttighom  hammers,  two  canoes,  and  some  other 
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objects  of  liiiiuan  iudiisiry,  wliieh,  howevm*,  wore  (lispunjed  lK>!bre 
Dr  Deachuiann  became  aware  of  the  discovery. 

The  relics  of  human  industry  collected  during  these  systematic 
explorations,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  Musenni  of 
Vienna^  are  deposited  in  the  handsome  new  Museum  at  Laibach, 
where  they  form  a  remarkably  complete  and  interestinof  demon- 
stration of  the  culture  and  civilisation  of  the  lake-dwellers.  Some 
of  these  are  illustrat^*d  on  Figs.  42,  43,  am]  44. 

i^fi^^^/'/y.— Vessels  for  household  um  are  extremely  abundant, 
and  varied  in  form  and  ornamentation.  They  are  all  hand^made, 
and  the  quality  of  the  paste  appears  to  have  been  good— that 
for  the  larger  dishes  was  mixed  with  rough  sand.  All  tlie 
pottery  has  a  darkish  appearance,  but  most  of  the  smaller 
Tessels  had  been  smeared  over  with  some  black  composition. 
Not  a  few  of  these  dishes  were  quite  whole^  so  that  their 
varied  forms  and  uses  may  be  readily  distinguishefL  They  may 
be  classified  as  jars,  vases,  cups,  plates,  jugs,  bowls,  flasks, 
spoons,  etc., ;  and  ordinary  handles,  perforated  knobs,  tidrular 
borings  (mmi  mjudicnhtri^)  appear  to  have  been  in^liserimi- 
nately  used. 

Some  of  the  si  nailer  dishos  have  four  or  five  stud-Hke 
processes  or  rudinieutary  feet,  and  others  have  a  pedestal-like 
base,  shghtly  expanding  at  the  lowest  point,  on  the  underside 
of  which  there  is  often  imiir(*ssi^d  the  shape  of  a  broad  cross 
(Fig.  42,  No,  20).  The  ornamentation,  wlu^n  recluced  into  its 
simple  elements,  may  be  thus  stated  i — 

(1)  Straight  or  wavy  ridges,  sometimes  notched  across,  and 
running  u}) wards  or  across  tlie  body  of  the  vessel :  (2)  linger 
or  nail  marks  i  checks  made  with  groups  of  intnsed  lines 
crossing  each  other ;  (4)  lozenge-shaped  spat^cs  alternately  plain 
and  lined  ;  (5)  herrmg-bone  pattern  ;  (6)  triangles,  crosses,  wheels, 
rhombs,  and  other  simple  geomotrieal  figures,  sometimes  with 
inscribed  tigures  or  lines ;  (7)  impressions  of  strings,  points, 
etc.  The  style  of  the  more  highly  ornamented  vessels  is,  though 
complicated,  artistic,  and  when  the  incised  lines  were  filled  with 
a  white  material,  as  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  case  with 
some  of  them,  these  patterns  on  a  dark  or  black  ground  niiist 
have  been  very  eflective.  Ornamentation  is  not  always  confined 
to  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig,  43,  No.  K 
Dr,  Pesehmann  sees  a  striking  resemblance  betw^<Hii  tlie  Tjaibach 
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pottery,  both  in  iitaniifacture  and  ornamentation»  to  that  repre- 
sented in  Ur.  Schlieniann's  works  on  Troy, 

Besides  the  ordinary  dishes,  there  fall  to  be  enumerated 
under  this  heocling  some  two  or  three  hundred  spindle- 
whorb,  one  or  two  cylindrical  w^eights,  perforated  cones  (Fig.  43, 
No.  5),  a  few  crucibles  of  superior  workmanship  (Fig*  45,  No.  14), 
a  mould  for  an  axe-head  (Pig.  42,  No.  22),  and  some  other  small 
objects,  apparently  toys  (Fig.  42,  No.  21).  Among  the  most 
remarkable  and  mysterious  objects  are  some  ornamented  iinages, 
more  or  less  fragmentary,  of  animals  and  human  beings  with 
fantastically -formed  heads  (Fig.  42»  Nos.  11,  2;i,  and  24;  and 
Fig.  195,  Nos.  5  to  8). 

8to}ie. — The  st<me  implements,  with  the  exception  of  rubbers, 
hammers,  and  sharpening-stoneSj  are  comparatively  rare.  The 
sliarpening-stones  tire  well  represented  by  a  variety  of  implements— 
from  the  small  portable  hone  with  a  string  |>erfo ration,  to  a  large 
hollow  block  weighing  220  pounds.  Of  simple  stone  axes  and 
chisels  there  are  only  about  a  dozen  good  examples,  but  amongst 
them  arc  two  little  gems — one  a  hatchet  of  nephrit^^  (Fig.  42, 
No.  12),  and  the  other  a  miniature  chisel  of  greenstone  (No. 
Porforatefl  axe-hammcrs  number  about  two  dozen  (Fig,  43, 
No.  10) ;  they  are  mostly  of  serpentine  and  well  shaped,  and  the 
boring  is  neatly  executed.  The  flint  objects,  which  amoimt  to 
about  four  dozen,  consist  chiefly  of  neatly -formed  lance-heads  ;  but 
amongst  them  are  a  few  scrapers  and  flakes,  but  hardly  one  that 
could  be  called  an  arrow-point  (Fig,  Nos.  1  to  5^  Almost 
unique  are  two  conical  anvils,  one  of  which  (No.  18)  has  metallic 
particles  of  copper  or  bronze  on  its  flat  surfmie.  There  is  also  a 
polished  stone  disc  showing  the  commencement  of  a  perforation 
near  its  centre  with  the  core  still  remaining. 

Bane  and  Hum. — A  characUTistic  feature  of  the  Lai  bach 
settlements  is  the  abundance  of  implements  of  bone  and  horn 
which  they  have  yielded,  and  which  may  be  thus  classifled  : — 

1.  Perforated  hammer-axes  of  staghorn,  numbering  between  300 
and  400,  in  all  stiiges  of  manufacture.  The  most  typical  fonns  of 
these  ituplements  arc  sketched  on  Fig.  44. 

2.  Polished  daggers,  j)ointers,  chisels,  etc.,  varying  in  length 
from  4  to  10  inches,  amount  to  many  hundrc{ls,  Tlie  smaller 
pointers,  awls,  and  pins,  were  luiule  of  bone  splinters  and  ground 
to  Hue  points.    The  Hiier  tlaggers  were  invariably  made  of  the 
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leg-inmes  of  a  deer  <ir  oUkt  aiiiintiL  It  appears  that  thej  were 
mamitactiirefl  by  sawing  or  cut  ting  the  bone  lengthways  and 
nlightly  diagonally,  so  a.s  to  have  two  weapons  out  of  the  one  bone, 
leaving  eacli  with  a  joint  for  its  hilt.  One  or  two  bones  were  fotmd 
showing  tliis  operation  in  an  nncouipleted  stage.    Some  of  the^e 
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d^iggen^  had  perforations  near  the  oxtr^nnity  uf  the  handle-end 
for  KUBpensioa 

'I  The  tynes  of  deer-honis  M-ere*  ron verted  into  eoiu'st^  neerlles 
(Fig,  42,  No.  aiid  used  |irobab]y  in  the  manufacture  of  nets. 
(  H  er  a  sf»ore  of  those  iinpUnui^nts  have  heon  eolleeted. 

4.  A  few^  finely- polished  ohjecta  like  hooks  are  supposed  to 
have  btum  used  as  (h'es^s*faBtmers  or  bnekles  (Noss,  6  and  IH). 

5.  Another  set  of  eurious  ohjeet.*^  (No.  7),  of  which  about  a 
score  have  been  eollecteih  is  supposed  by  Dr.  rJeschmann  to  have 
l>een  used  as  artiticial  Imit  to  caudi  largo  Hsh,  jnst  as  we  at  the 
pn^sont  day  use  au  inn  tat  ton  initmow.  They  are  made  of  the  tynes 
of  (leer-horns,  and  vary  in  lengtli  from  2  ti>  5  inehis. 
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6.  About  a  dozen  or  so  of  very  shari>  ami  tinoly-iH^lisluHl 
needles  made  from  the  superficial  lamina  of  a  rib.  The  eye.  which 
is  at  one  end,  is  either  round  or  elongated  (^No.  15.) 

7.  Several  hollow  bones  (some  of  the  wild  swanV  open  at  both 
ends,  and  varj  ing  in  length  from  5  to  10  inches,  have  marks  inside, 
as  if  made  by  the  friction  of  running  tlm^ads.  They  an^  supjHxst^l 
to  have  l)een  used  in  the  preparation  of  thn»ad,  and  heni'c  gi>  under 
the  name  of  "  Zwirndreher." 

8.  Some  flat  portions  of  the  horns  of  the  elk  and  the  un(h»r- 
jaw^s  of  oxen,  minus  their  teeth,  were  used  as  polisheix 

Met((l  Objerts,^{Fig,  45.)  The  t4>tal  number  of  mct^il  ol>jecUs 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Laibach,  and  tabulated  as  conung  froui  the 
lake-dwellings,  is  24.  They  are  all  either  of  bronze  or  coppi^r,  lus 
hitherto  not  a  trace  of  iron  luus  anywhei*e  been  met  with.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  them : — 

1.  Two  flat-handled  bronze  swords  21  and  14.i  inches  long 
(Nos.  3  and  4). 

2.  Three  bronze  daggers,  Hi,  8,  and  7i,  inches  long  (Nos.  2. 
1,  and  7).  The  larger  htus  four  rivets  for  ftustening  a  handle ;  tin* 
next  has  six  rivets,  and  the  bhule  is  beautifully  ornamented ;  and 
the  third  has  two  rivet-holes,  arranged  dit^erently  from  those  in 
the  other  two. 

3.  A  winged  bronze  celt  (No.  5);  and  ona  of  th(^  flat  tyjM^ 
(No.  9),  said  to  be  of  copper. 

4.  Portions  of  three  bronze  pins  (Nos.  12  and  13). 

5.  Two  thin  bracelets  of  bronze,  nuich  worn. 

6.  Five  peculiar  objects  of  copper,  like  awls  (Nos.  (>  and  8). 

7.  Seven  objects  like  daggers,  lance  -  hetvds,  or  knives,  rudely 
hammered,  are  also  supposed  to  be  of  pure  copptT  (Nos.  10 
and  11). 

The  winged  celt  and  the  larger  of  the  two  swords  are  not 
noticed  in  either  of  the  reports  of  the  various  invcjstigations, 
but  I  am  assured  they  fonn  part  of  the  same  find ;  and,  in 
corroboration  of  this,  I  find  they  are  inciluded  in  a  pho- 
tograph issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  Museuiu,  purjiorting 
to  be  a  representation  of  all  the  metal  objects  from  th(; 
Pfahlbauten. 

Objects  of  Wood — A  canoe  15^  feet  long  and  2^  feet  wide 
was  pointed  at  both  ends.    Also  a  toy  canoe.    FragUKjiits  of  a 
few  dishes,  such  as  a  large  plate,  a  sj)oon  of  yew  wood,  and  some 
M 
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bowk— oDe  of  which  is  scooped  out  of  a  large  round  natural 
protuberance  of  a  tree.    A  few  elongated  pebbles  rolled  in  birch 
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bark.  Portions  of  btust  ropes,  and  some  coils  of  very  fine  car- 
bonised linen  threads. 


beaver-thaph 
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Two  remarkable  machines  ("  Biberfalb  ")  (Fig.  46),  each  con- 
structed out  of  one  solid  pi*K?e  of  wood,  and  having  two  movablo 
valves  in  the  centre  worked  by  projecting  pivots  resting  loosely 
in  corresponding  hole.s  in  the  luacbuie.  These  valves  are  freely 
inovable  when  pushed  upwiirtls,  but  this  motion  is  arrested 
just  a  little  short  of  the  perpendicular  by  the  slanting  shape  of 
their  posterior  edges,  so  that,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  always 
fall  t^^gether,  and  never  back  wards.  The  one  here  represented 
is  in  a  very  jxjrfect  state  of  prtiservation ;  and  the  other,  thougli 
now  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  clearly  shows  that  in  its  stnicture 
it  was  precisely  similar  to  the  fonner.  These  peculiar  implements, 
though  found  at  a  little  distance,  are  considered  of  con  tern  ]>f»rary 


Fig.  4^ — Laibach.    Wooden  mAohine^  finppcwed  to  be  a  Beaver^tiup, 


date  with  the  lake-dwelling  remains,  as  they  were  in  the  same 
archieological  stratum,  and  about  the  same  depth  in  the  peat* 
The  one  here  figured  is  made  of  oak,  and  measures  32  inches  long, 
12  inches  broad,  and  4  inches  deep.  The  aperture,  when  the 
valves  are  open,  measures  9  by  5  inches.  The  most  recent 
opinion  as  to  the  use  of  these  machines  is  that  they  were 
beaver  traps — an  opinion  that  derives  much  probability  from 
the  extraordinary  niimber  of  the  skeletons  of  this  aninml  which 
have  l>een  found  among  the  food-refuse  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  lake-dwelling. 

Such  machines  are  not  absolutely  new  to  archieology,  and  the 
little,  that  is  known  about  theui  rather  strengthens  the  opinion 
above  given  as  to  their  use.  The  first  discovered  to  which 
attention  was  directed  in  archteologieal  journals  was  figured  and 
described  in  187:1^  by  Dr,  Hildebrandt,  of  Tribsees,  Neu-Vor- 
pommera.  It  measures  29 i  inches  long,  and  6  inches  broad  at 
the  ends,  and  has  two  movable  valves  in  the  centrt\    It  was 
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found  in  a  peat  bog  at  a  depth  of  5  to  6  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museuni  at  Groifswald. 
Dr.  Hildebrandt  conjectured  that  it  was  some  kind  of  trap  for 
catching  tish. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Hildebrandt's  notice  of  the  machine  found 
at  Triljset^s,  Professor  Merkel,  of  Rostock,  ^Toto  to  say*  that 
two  similar  ones  were  founrl  in  dilierent  parts  of  North  tJennauy, 
which  he  considered  to  be  ottt^r  traps  rather  thim  fish  traps. 
One  of  them  wai^  foimd  in  the  moor  of  Hamow,  near  Gnoien,  at 
a  depth  of     or  7  feet,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Iloskwjk. 


Fif*  47.— WcKxku  machine,  S  feet  long^  from  North  Germany. 

It  is  remarkably  like  the  one  from  l^aibach,  and  ditiers  only  iu 
being  4  inches  longer,  aiid  having  three  holes  in  the  valves  instead 
of  two  (Fig,  47)*  A  third  t  was  found  in  a  moor  at  Frietlricbs- 
bruch,  near  Flatow,  in  the  province  of  West  Preu.ssen.  which  w^as 
sent  to  the  Markisches  Museum.  At  no  time  within  historical 
times  were  such  machines  known  to  bo  in  uso,  so  that  their 
function  stiU  retnains  conjeetural,  unless  the  circumstimtial  evi- 
dence derived  from  the  Pfahlbjtu  at  Laibach  decides  them  to  be 
-  BiberfaUe." 

[While  the  proofe  of  the  above  remarks  were  still  in  my 
himds,  I  received  from  Dr.  Luigi  MescbincUi,  of  the  Geological 
Museum  of  the  Royal  University  of  Naples,  a  copy  of  an  article 
by  liim,  entitled  "Studio  Hugh  Avanzi  Preistorioi  della  YuIIe 

•  Xrit.  fih'  Efh.,  vol.  vL,  VnhftmL^  l«7i. 
f  I  hid.,  vol,  ix.,  VrrhitHf},,  p.  Uiti, 
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di  Fontega.*'*  The  objects  described  iii  this  nieiijoir  wore  found, 
in  the  course  of  excavating  peat,  in  a  small  valley  which  opens 
into  Lake  Fimon  in  the  vicinity  of  Vicenza.  Among  numerous 
industrial  remains  of  man,  consisting  of  fragments  of  pottery, 
various  implements  of  stone  and  flint,  a  bronze  celt,  and  a 
Roman  coin  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  were  three 
curious  and  novel  -objects  of  wood  shaped  like  small  canoes. 
One  of  these  machines — the  best  preserved,  though  not  the 
largest^ — is  carefidly  described  and  figured  by  Dr  Meschinelli, 
and  from  his  minute  description  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is 
another  example  of  the  same  apparatus  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed  as  having  been  found  in  North  (fennanyand  Laibach  Moor. 


Pig.  47/'.— WiKMiea  machine  from  Font  EGA,      inches  low*,  wtth  detuchofl 
Tttlres,  and  some  work^  sticks  found  along^  with  \L 


The  body  of  the  Italian  niachine  was  constructe«l  out  of  one 
piece  of  oak,  and  measured  2.S  inches  long,  6|  inches  broad,  and 
2f  inches  thick  (Fig,  47^»).  Tlie  opening  in  the  centre,  which 
was  closed  by  two  valves  revolving  on  ]}rojecting  pivots,  and 
resting  along  their  axis  in  a  deep  groove  cut  on  each  side  of 
the  machine,  measured  inches  by  3 J  inches  on  tlie  under 
side,  so  that  this  would  be  the  actual  size  of  the  a|>erture 
when  the  valves  were  open.  Associated  mth  the  machine » 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  were  several  worker!  ]>ortions 
of  sticks,  evidently  the  flehri^  of  some  kind  of  mechanism  attached 
to  it  Himilar  sticks  were  found  along  with  the  Laibach 
examples.    It  will   be  observed  that  the  dimensions  of  the 

*  Attl  fidla         Vmi-to  Trt'ntina  til  .StK  XaL,  Tol.  xi,,  ISSy. 
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Italian  one  &n}  a  little  less  than  those  (»f  the  previously  de- 
scribed Tjiachines,  but  that  in  all  other  respects  they  are  identical 
The  other  two  found  at  Fontcga  were,  according  to  Dr.  Mesehmelli, 
precisely  similar  to  the  one  he  describes. 

Among  the  organic  ranmins  from  thest*  pat  excavations  I 
find  no  mention  made  of  the  osseous  remains  of  the  beaver, 
neither  is  this  animal  included  by  Lioy  among  the  fauna  of  the 
lake-dwellings  at  Fimon.  So  far,  therefore,  there  is  no  presump- 
tive evidence  that  the  machines  described  by  Dr.  Meschinelli 
were  beavej'-tmpg.  That,  however,  the  beaver  frequented  the  Po 
valley  during  prehistoric  times  we  have  positive  evidence  in  the 
discovery  of  its  bones  in  several  localities— as,  for  example,  the 
terrenmre  of  Oastelhiccio  (B.  457)  and  Cogozzo  (B.  J189a). 

Puzzled  to  account  for  these  curious  machines  which  so  for- 
tunately attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Meschinelli,  he  concludes 
his  notice  of  them  thus:— 

**A  che  cosa  potevB.  aervire  questo  oggettot  Era  fom  un  moclello 
per  costniire  pot  una  piroga  di  dinieiisioiii  maggiori  per  utilitii  prattcaf 
Porta ta  a  questfi  dimension  serviva  ffum  al  trasporto,  o  meglio  qiiei 
cofigegni  emna  stati  inventati  a  facilitar©  la  penea?  Yolle  invecse 
Tartefice  abiz2»irrire  il  mo  genio  inventivo  nel  cost ru ire  un  trastuUo  cosi 
gra^iosoJ    E  pei^che  allora  costruinie  due  di  c^uali?" 

It  may  l^e  interesting  to  iM  that  in  1859  a  wooden  machine, 
which  evidently  comes  under  the  same  categoiy  as  the  above, 
was  found  in  a  hog  in  the  townland  of  Coolnaman,  parish  of 
Aghadowey,  county  Derry,  Ireland.  It  is  figun>d  in  l^ke  UUter 
Journal  of  An^hmtk}gy  {voV  v\l  p.  165),  as  an  "antique  wooden 
implement"  which  is  thus  described  hy  the  editor^ — 

"  It  waa  discovered  eml^ded  in  a  tmlid  bank  of  tnrf,  at  a  depth 
of  4  feet  from  the  surface^  the  bog  extending  to  a  great  depth  under- 
anftth.  No  other  article  was  found  near  it.  It  is  entirely  of  wood, 
and  meafiiires  as  follows : — Ejctreme  length,  3  feet  5  inches  ;  breadtli 
ftcro&B  the  centre,  7|  inches ;  depth,  2  J  inches ;  lid,  1 4  inches  long 
and  3|  inchas  broatl ;  nnder  hole,  12J  inches  long  and  inches  brood, 
The  upper  edges  have  evidently  been  Ki^dier  on  all  side;*,  when  perfect 
—probably  on  a  level  with  the  lid  or  am  all  door— ^>r  even  extending 
still  higher,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  trough.  The  lid  is  now  somewhat 
narrower  than  the  opening  which  it  is  intemletl  to  close,  but,  no  doubt, 
was  made  to  tit  accurately  wlien  in  use.  It  moves  up  and  down  on  a 
hinge  formed  by  two  prtyjections  which  lie  in  oorrespondiiig  hollows. 
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and  saems  to  have  been  opened  and  sliut  by  means  of  a  Ijandle  inserted 
into  a  hole  in  it**  centre.  These  binges  have,  no  doubt,  been  kept  in 
tl»eir  place  by  some  part  of  the  wood  above  them  which  ia  now  lost. 
From  each  end  of  the  lid  atid  on  a  level  with  its  upper  Hurface  there 
runs  a  hollow  groove,  sloping  regularly  di>wnwarfls  to  the  end  of  the 
implement,  and  terminating  in  a  hole  which  |)et'fomte«  the  bottom, 
seemingly  for  the  discharge  of  a  liquid.  Towards  each  end  are  two 
lateral  holes  placed  opposite  to  each  otiier,  one  in  each  lip  of  the 
groove,  appaiTntly  to  rec^eive  a  rof>e  passed  thrnugli  them  to  ser^e  as 
a  handle  for  Removing  the  article  from  place  to  place*  The  under 
aide  of  the  implement  is  flat,  havuig  in  its  centre  an  oblong  liole  (the 
bottom  opening  of  the  cavity  covered  by  the  lid),  which  has  all  its 
four  edges  sloped  or  bevelled.    *    .    ,    Coolnaman,  which  gives  name 


Tig,  4tlk^Ajitiqm  wooden  implement  from  Iroland,  Hhowiag  npi>er  and 
under  siirfaoefl.    Length,  3  feet  5  iaoh^. 

to  the  townland,  is  a  considerable  liill,  entirely  cultivatetJ,  but  aur- 
foundod  at  its  Imse  by  a  bog  of  unknown  depth,  which  evidently 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  lake.  On  tlie  side  of  the  hill  where 
the  implement  was  disi^overed  the  turf  has  l>ecome  quite  soUditietl,  and 
forms  a  dense  black  maas  up  to  the  surface." 

In  looking  at  Fig*  47^>  which  shows  the  upper  and  under 
sides  of  this  implement,  it  ^vill  be  at  once  seen  that  it  diflers 
fipom  the  Continental  examples  only  by  having  one  valve  or  lid 
closing  the  central  aperture  instead  of  two.  Neither  the  editor 
nor  any  of  the  parties  who  had  examined  this  curious  machine 
at  the  time  had  ever  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before,  and  no 
rational  explanation  of  its  use  has  ever  since  been  offered.  One 
thought  it  was  a  fish-trap  intended  t4>  be  placed  in  a  river; 
another,  that  it  wa.s  a  kind  of  pump;  a  third,  that  it  was  a 
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iiuw?hin(.^  for  making  peats;  md  a  f mirths  that  it  was  a  cheese- 
press  {Ibul.,  \h  289). 

To  find  so  many  of  these  machines,  of  unknown  use  and  so 
remarkal>ly  similar  in  struetiire,  in  stieh  widely  separate  districts 
as  Ireland,  North  Germany,  StjTia,  and  Italy,  nmst  be  a  matter 
of  interest  to  archaeologists,  and  no  one  can  say  that  the  correct 
explanation  of  their  use  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  suggestions 
hitherto  offered  on  this  point  I  may  mention  one  element 
which  may  help  in  the  sohition  of  this  problem,  viz>  that  all 
tbe  examples  from  Italy,  Laibaeh,  and  Ireland  were  foimd  in 
bogs  that  were  formerly  lakes.  Perhaps  this  is  tnie  in  regard 
to  those  from  North  Germany,  but  the  point  is  not  referred  to 
in  the  Khort  notifes  \vhi</h  hnvv.  aiipoared  of  them.  If  these 
machines  are  really  traps  they  eould  only  lie  used  in  water 
where  the  animal  eould  insert  its  head  from  below,  and  among 
amphibious  imimals  the  offer  and  heaver  are  the  only  ones  to 
which  all  the  conditions  involved  in  the  trap  theory  could  apply.]* 

Organic  Remains.-^ln  the  report  of  the  investigations  for 
the  year  1877  Dr.  Deschmann  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the 
osseous  remains  collected,  which  show^s  the  n?lative  frequency  of 
the  respective  animals-— 


IndmUujiti. 

Sheep,  a  horned  variety       ...  147  I 

8t»g              ...     ...  m 

Beaver          ...       ...       ...  52 

Domestic  Ox,  with  48  piec^  of 

horn                ...       ...  35 

Goat  ..  31 

Badger    31 

Marsh  Pig     ...       ...       ...  Z5 


WikI  Boar  ... 

  28 

Bear  ... 

...  18 

Bison  . . , 

17 

I>og   

...  16 

Roe 

  13 

Wolf  ... 

2  to  3 

Elk  ... 

3  to  4 

Some  of  these  bones  contained  crj^stals  of  vivianite,  resendiling 
in  this  respect  the  osseous  remains  foimd  on  some  of  the  Scottish 
crannogs,  especially  that  at  Lochlee.    (B.  373,  p.  88.) 

The  BoR  jmmi^en  t  ns  m  also  reprt^scmted  by  a  portion  of  honi 
21  inches  long.    The  presence  of  hazel  nuts  with  gnawed  holes 

•  Dr.  Mesehinelli.  In  reply  to  my  nWrvatJonfi  on  the  La: bach  machine,  thp 
advanced  proofs  of  whi<rh  I  sent  to  hini,  «?ject9  the  heart'r-trap  theory  a  jjoasiWe 
eiplatsatjon  of  the  ubc  of  the  Fontegft  machmep,  but  snggests  that  thtj  might  hay© 
bt*en  used  af*  trapa  for  catching  wild*fowl.    (B.  469.) 
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also  points  to  the  existence  ot  some  small  rodents,  probably  the 
dormouse.  One  or  two  bones  (metacarpal  bone  of  a  deer  and 
an  ulna  of  the  bear)  are  covered  all  over  with  groups  of  peculiarly- 
striated  markings,  as  if  made  with  a  file;  but  for  what  purpose, 
or  whether  the  work  of  man  or  of  some  rodent  animal,  remains 
a  mystery. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  bones  of  birds, 
the  spine  bones  of  fish,  jawbones  of  large  pike,  carp,  etc.,  and 
a  portion  of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  {Emw  lutaria). 

Of  human  remains  there  are  two  skulls  of  adults,  minus  the 
facial  part,  another  of  a  child,  a  lower  jaw,  and  a  few  bones  of 
the  extremities. 

Notwithstanding  a  minute  search,  no  traces  of  any  kind  of 
corn  have  hitherto  come  to  light ;  but  we  nuist  not  therefore 
conclude  that  the  lake-dwellers  were  ignorant  of  agriculture  and 
the  ordinary  cereals,  as  grain  is  so  apt  to  decompose  unless  it 
happens  to  be  in  a  carbonised  state.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  the  cultivation  of  grain  was  not  the  chief  industry  of 
the  colony,  and  that  the  mealing-stones  which  were  in  such 
abundance  must  have  been  used  for  grinding  some  other 
kind  of  food  as  well  as  grain,  such  as  the  kernels  of  hazel-nuts 
and  water  -  chestnuts.  The  water  -  chestnut  {Traj>a  7iatans)y 
according  to  Deschmann,  does  not  grow  at  the  present  time  in 
Caniiola;  nor  has  it  ever,  since  the  earliest  botanical  examina- 
tion of  the  country  by  Scopoli,  been  considered  a  native  plant 
in  the  Fiord  Carnioliea.  In  the  last  century  the  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  at  Sittich,  cultivated  it  in  their  ponds.  Pliny, 
however,  distinctly  states  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  used  as  a 
food.  "  Thraces  qui  ad  Strymona  habitant  foliis  tribuli  equos 
saginant,  ipsi  nucleo  vivunt,  panem  facientes  prsedulcem,  et  qui 
contrabit  ventrem."    (H.  Nat.,  xxii.  10-12.) 

Among  the  vast  quantity  of  osseous  remains  there  is  not  a 
single  fragment  of  the  skeleton  of  the  horse.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  calculated  that  the  deer  is  represented  by  no  less  than  500 
individuals,  and  the  beaver  by  at  least  140.  For  the  latter  this 
is  a  colossal  figure,  seeing  that  the  richest  station  in  beaver 
remains  among  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  viz.  Moosseedorfsee, 
numbers  only  eight  individuals.  The  animal  is  now  extinct  in 
the  country,  nor  has  it  ever  been  mentioned  in  any  of  the  historical 
annals  of  Camiola. 
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On  the  20th  of  Jidy,  1860,  M,  G.  de  Mortillet  wrote  a  letter  to 
Sig.  Conialia,  president  of  the  Italian  Society  of  the  Natural 
ScienceB.  at  Milan,"'*'  in  which,  wliile  nientionin*^  the  discoveries* 
mafle  in  Switzerland  Jie  sngge^^ted  that  Kiniilar  antiquities  might  be 
toimd  in  the  lakes  of  l>oni hardy.  The  reading  of  this  letter  led  to 
a  discussion  which  at  once  elicited  one  or  two  8tateinents  of 
arc^hieological  iuipoitance.  The  vice-president,  Sig*  Antonio  Villa, 
reeaUed  the  fact  that  a  broni^e  axe-head  and  sorae  flint  arrow-heads 
were  found  in  the  tiirf^hog  of  Bosisio,  at  a  depth  of  10  feet,  which 
were  described  and  figured  in  a  Milan  journal,  II  Fot^grafo, 
2nd  August,  1850.  Tlie  president  also -nieii tinned  that  he  possessed 
weapons  of  a  similar  character,  which  were  found,  along  with  some 
human  bones,  in  the  peat-beds  of  Brenna.  Shortly  afterguards  the 
celebrated  naturtdjst  thustaldi,  in  an  article  in  II  Nnvm  Cimento, 
directed  attention  to  certain  antiquities  which  the  turf*eutters  were 
in  the  habit  of  finding  in  the torhiera  di  Mercurago/'  (B.  ;^7.) 
Subsequently  Gastaltli  visited  this  locality,  and  along  with  Professor 
More,  of  Arona  (who  first  recognised  the  importance  of  the  objects 
in  question),  made  further  researches  in  the  pc^at  at  Mercnrago,  the 
residt  of  which  was  k>  leave  no  doubt  that  they  had  here  to  deal 
with  the  remains  of  a  true  palafitte  analogous  to  the  pile-dwellings 
in  the  Swiss  lakes.  During  the  next  two  years  (Tastaldi*s  report 
was  considerably  enlarged  by  further  finds  at  Mercurago.  (B.  43 
and  52.) 

About  the  same  time  that  these  discoveries  at  Mereurago 
were  being  made  the  existence  of  a  palafitte  in  I^ake  Garda 
was  surmised  from  the  finding,  at  various  times,  of  bronze 

*  Atti  Mia  Soe.  It  di       XaL,  voL  U.  p.  177. 
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implements  and  weapons  in  the  harbour  at  Peschiera ;  but 
nothing  further  of  a  very  definite  character  occurred  till  the 
summer  of  1863,  when  Professors  Desor  and  De  Mortillet  visited 
Lombardy  in  search  of  lake-dwellings.  These  eminent  archjp- 
ologists  were  joined  by  Professor  Stoppani,  and  the  immediate 
result  of  their  investigations  was  the  discovery  of  several  settle- 
ments in  the  Lake  of  Varese  and  elsewhere.  (B.  67.)  Since  then 
the  lacustrine  stations  south  of  the  Alps  have  greatly  increased  in 
number,  there  being  now  scarcely  any  of  the  smaller  lakes  and 
turbaries  of  North  Italy  that  have  not  yielded  more  or  fewer 
remains  of  this  character. 

In  addition  to  these  ordinary  lake-dwellings,  whether  in  water 
or  in  peat,  there  are,  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  other  ancient  remains 
known  as  "Terremare,"  which  are  now  shown  to  be  so  closely 
analogous  to  the  former  that  they  fall  to  be  described  as  land 
palatittes.  They  are  found  only  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley, 
and  as  some  of  their  relics,  in  common  with  those  of  the  adjacent 
palafittes,  present  some  characteristics  which  are  not  found  in 
western  Lombardy,  I  fasten  on  this  distinction  as  a  convenient 
principle  of  classifying  the  lake  and  peat  dwellings  into  a  western 
and  an  eastern  group,  reserving  the  "terremare"  for  separate 
treatment.  Accordingly  we  begin  with  Lake  Varese,  whose  settle- 
ments appear  to  have  been  the  most  important  and  the  ,most 
central  in  the  western  group. 

LAKE   OF  VARESE. 

Lake  Varese  is  irregularly  shaped,  about  5J  miles  in  length,  and 
less  than  half  that  in  breadth.  It  occupies  a  somewhat  shallow 
basin,  its  greatest  depth  being  85  feet,  and,  although  bounded  on 
the  north  by  high  hills,  its  banks  are  generally  flat  or  shelving.  Its 
surface  is  770  feet  above  sea-level,  and  134  feet  alx)ve  that  of  Lake 
Maggiore,  to  which  its  surplus  water  is  carried  by  the  Rardello,  a 
stream  which  has  its  outlet  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  The 
district  around  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  except  on  the  south  side, 
where  the  lake  becomes  contiguous  with  an  extensive  peat-bog 
called  "  torbiera  della  Brabbia."  When  Stoppani  and  his  illustrious 
friends,  along  with  Desor's  experienced  fisher,  Benz,  conmienced 
their  lacustrine  explorations  in  Ijombardy,  they  selected  Lake 
Varese  to  start  with,  on  account  of  the  suitability  of  its  shores  for 
such  structures.    On  the  very  first  day  (21st  April,  1863)  their 
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labours  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  sites  of  two  settle- 
ments—one  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  Httle  island  then  called 
Isolino,  or  Isola  Camilla,  but  now  L  Vliyinia.^and  the  other 
opposite  the  village  of  Bo*Uo. 

Professor  Stoppani  continued  bis  researches  after  the  departure 
of  his  friends,  and  made  further  discoveries,  not  only  in  Lake 
Varese,  but  in  some  of  the  other  lakes  of  Lombardy.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  Captain  Angelo  Angolucci,  of  Turin,  was  attracted 
to  the  scene  of  these  discoveries  in  Ijake  Varese,  and  hencefort.h 
took  an  active  part  in  the  investigation  of  its  palafittes,  (B*  63.) 
Nor  tnufit  I  omit  to  jnontion  the  Ahtite  Ranehet  among  the  list 
of  tlie  early  explorers.  He  discovered  in  the  same  year  not  only 
a  new  station  on  the  south  side  of  the  outlet,  but  also,  in 
the  following  year,  two  others  in  the  adjoining  lake  of  Jlonatc. 
(B.  85.)  At  the  end  of  the  first  year's  explorations  we  find, 
from  the  reports  of  Stoppani  and  Angelucci,  that  no  less 
than  six  stations  were  determined  in  Lake  Varese,  all  situated 
on  its  south-western  shore:  In  18(>8,  when  Dr  Camillo  Marinoni 
published  a  report  on  *'Le  abitazioni  lacustri  e  gli  avanzi 
di  umana  indutitria  in  Lorn  bard  ia"  (B,  151)),  the  mmiber  had 
increased  to  seven.  Although  no  addition  has  since  been  made 
to  their  number,  nuich  attention  has  been  given,  especially  in  these 
later  years,  to  their  invastigation.  The  Sketch  Map  of  Tjake  Varese 
(page  189)  shows  the  names  and  the  respective  positions  of  these 
settlements,  which  I  shall  now  shortly  describe. 

Isola  Virginia.— This  is  a  small  egg-shaped  island  lying  along 
the  west  shore,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  80  yards.  It  is  240 
yards  long,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  100  yards,  and  contains 
besides  Some  fine  trees,  a  house  with  two  storeys,  the  upper  of  which 
is  converted  into  an  archfi?ologicaI  museum,  and  at  a  little  distance 
there  is  a  caft^  for  the  convenience  of  the  numerous  visitors  that 
frequent  the  locality.  Its  area  is  nearly  3  acres,  aikl  ita  highest 
point  is  barely  8  feet  above  the  average  level  of  the  lake. 

Piles  were  discovered  in  the  lake  at  the  south-east  side  of  the 
island,  in  a  space  extending  along  its  margin  for  about  100  yards, 
juul  about  half  that  distance  in  breadth.  Two  years  ago,  when  I 
visited  the  locality,  the  hea<ls  of  piles  were  readily  seen  through  the 
water,  just  cropping  above  the  sandy  bottom.    In  some  cases  it  was 

*  called  bj  the  Con^^ress  of  Italian  Natnraliets  who  Diet  her^  In  1878,  after 
yirffiiiia  Ponti|  wife  of  the  proprietor. 
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difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  stones  ;  but  a  poke  with  the  oar 
or  a  long  stick  at  once  determined  which  they  were.  Professor 
Stoppani,  in  his  first  report  (B.  67),  describes  this  as  a  Steinberg, 
but  the  idea  of  the  whole  island  being  artificial — an  idea  first 
suggested  by  Desor,  who  found  analogous  instances  in  the  Rosen 
Insel,  Lake  Starnberg,  in  the  little  island  at  Inkwyl,  and  in  the 


Irish  Crannogs — gained  strength  by  the  discovery  of  similar  stumps 
of  piles  on  its  north-west  side.  Although  the  local  antiquaries — 
Ranchet,  Regazzoni,  Quaglia,  Castelfranco,  and  others — occasionally 
visited  these  lacustrine  stations  and  made  considerable  mvestiga- 
tions,  with  the  result  of  adding  to  their  private  collections,  it  was 
not  till  1878  that  any  systematic  researches  were  made  with  tiw 
view  of  testing  Desor's  suggestion  that  the  isknd  ^^l^^Lgijfantic 
crannog.    This  was  first  attempted  by  an  EngBnn'ial^^k  K 


isknd 
igKnn'iaM 
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,  Foster,  of  London,  who  happened  to  bo  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  carrying  out  the  necessary  excavations  he  had  the 
assistance  of  Ranchet  and  Regazzoai,  both  experienced  investigators 
of  lacustrine  antiquities.  Five  trenches,  covering  on  tbt?  aggre- 
gate about  80  square  yards,  were  dug  in  different  parts  of  the 
island,  and  in  all  these,  piles,  fragments  of  pottery  (one  at 
which  hiid  the  impression  of  plaited  reefl-work),  and  various  other 
relics  of  human  industry,  were  encountered.  In  the  sections 
presented  by  these  trenches  the  following  strata  were  successively 
passed  through : — 

1,  Surflu^e  Soil  for  about         ...  ...  14  inches. 

2,  Vegetable  Moyld,  oi  a  dark  colour  . .  10  „ 

3,  Sand  and  Gravel  2i  „ 

4,  Sand  and  Earth,  with  much  organic  dibrU  IH 

5,  Sand  and  Mud  (tlie  original  lake-sediment). 

The  most  noteworthy  objects  collected  in  these  operations  were 
as  follows : — In  the  first  layer  a  Roman  coin  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  a  portion  of  a  mould  for  a  soi^keted  lanoe-heiid  (Fig,  48,  No.  1 
In  the  second,  two  fragments  of  bronze.  In  the  third,  two  [>olisibc<l 
jitone  celts,  with  a  portion  of  a  third,  and  two  clay  weights.  In  the 
fourth,  a  flint  saw  with  a  woo<len  handle,  two  bone  pins,  and  some 
sharjM>ning-stones. 

The  piles  were  evidently  in  their  natural  position,  and  the 
conclusion  that  the  entire  idand  had  been  a  pile-dwelling  was 
irresistible ;  but  the  questions  when  and  by  what  means  was  the 
transformation  accomplished,  were  as  obscure  as  before.  Mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  this  matter,  Sig.  Ettore  Ponti,  in  September 
ot"  the  foUowing  year,  gave  instructions  to  have  further  excavations 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  On  this  occasion  12  trenches 
were  dug,  covering  ai^  area  of  about  2ii0  squiire  yards  with  an 
average  depth  of  3  to  4  feet. 

The  stratifii^ation  and  composition  of  the  stuff  were  very  similar 
to  those  ex{>erienced  in  the  former  excavations.  In  this  space  440 
piles  were  counted,  and  Ritgazzoni  calculates  that  at  this  rate  the 
original  number  of  piles  requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  entire 
lake- village  would  be  from  35,000  to  40.000,  Some  horizontal 
beams  were  also  found  among  the  dihrin.  Among  the  relics  the 
following  are  noteworthy A  tyne  of  deer's  horn,  with  a  flint 
implement  inserted  into  the  end  of  it  (No.     ;  a  small  clay  weight 
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shaped  like  a  pear  ;  several  objects  of  worked  bone,  as  needles 
(Nos.  7  to  9),  pointers,  chisels  (No.  25).  handles,  eta  A  knife  (No.  5) 
and  a  dagger  of  bronze  (No.  t>),  and  two  oblong  beads  of  coloured 
gljiuss  with  transverse  grooves,  w^ere  found  in  the  stratum 
iinniediatL-ly  below  the  surface  s^iil. 

As  a  rule,  the  tops  of  the  piles  in  these  trenches  were  on  a  level 
with  the  surfat^e  of  the  water,  while  those  in  the  lake  were  several 
feet  lower— more  or  less,  according  to  the  depth  of  w^ater.  The  cause 
of  this  was  no  doubt  the  protection  given  to  the  fonner  by  the 
accumulation  of  dibris  around  theuL  It  was  observed  that  the 
uppennost  layer  alone  had  yielded  Roman  coins,  but  along  with 
tliein  were  objects  of  both  the  Stone  and  Eronxo  Agesi— 
jijxta]K>sition  which  nnght  be  accounted  for  by  agricultural  and 
other  oj)e rations  to  which  the  island  has  been  subjected  in  historical 
times.  The  fourth,  or  that  w^hich  lay  immediately  over  the  ancient 
lake-sedinient,  was  alone  exclusively  deposited  untler  water,  as  it 
contained  some  entire  dishes,  and  the  associated  debris  were  just 
the  usual  contents  of  lakc-dwelling  relic-beds,  viz.  the  sheik  of  hazel- 
nuts, acorns,  charred  bits  of  wood,  bones  of  various  animals  (among 
others  the  skull  of  an  enormous  wild  boar),  as  well  as  implefnents 
of  bone,  horn^  and  flint,  pottery,  etc.  The  second  and  third  layers 
were  composed  of  much  the  same  materials  as  the  fourth,  but  they 
ap|>eared  to  have  been  the  contents  of  a  previously -deposited  relic- 
betl  artihcially  heaped  up,  lis  they  contained  portions  of  wooden 
beams  which  had  no  definite  pur|K)se,  but  lay  in  the  soil  in  all 
directions. 

The  relics  of  humanity  collected  on  the  Isola  Virginia  in  the 
course  of  these  various  encavations  are  so  numerous  that  one  of 
the  two  rooms  set  apart  by  Sig.  Ponti  as  an  archaeological  museum 
for  the  lacustrine  remains  of  Lake  Varese  is  entirely  devoted 
to  their  exliibition  and  preservation,  where  they  have  been 
carefidly  and  neatly  arranged  under  the  skilfid  care  of  Professor 
Regazzoni. 

Pottery. — As  in  the  other  lacustrine  stations  in  this  lake,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  pottery — one  black,  and  mafle  of  fine  paste » of 
which  most  of  the  smaller  vessels  were  made  \  the  other  is  of 
a  greyish  colour,  but  sometimes  it  has  a  reddish  tinge,  and  contains 
a  mixture  of  fine  gravel  or  coarse  sand,  which  gives  it  a  rough 
apiM^arance,  The  fragments  and  entire  dishes  in  the  Ponti  Museum 
decidedly  testify  to  considerable  skill  in  the  ceramic  art.  Besides 
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perforated  knobs  and  tubular  borings  for  the  insertion  of  cords 
(No.  17),  there  are  various  fonns  of  handles,  as  in  Nos.  14  and 
16,  the  latter  of  which  is  interesting,  as  it  suggests  the  primary 
stage  of  the  ansa  lanata  which  is  such  a  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  pottery  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Po  valley. 

The  diversity  of  ornamentation  is  also  worthy  of  notice — raised 
dots,  nail-marks,  perforated  rims,  lines,  corrugated  gro()V(iS,  and 
cord-markings,  formiug  a  variety  of  combinations  (Nos.  18,  15, 
22,  28,  2G,  and  27).  One  bit  shows  the  impression  of  plaited  reed- 
work  (No.  29).  Another,  an  entire  dish  made  of  tine  black 
paste,  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way ;  it  consists  of  three  cups  united, 
and  having  a  communication  with  each  other  by  a  small  hole 
in  the  dividing  septa  (No.  24).  The  coarse  pottery  indicates 
vessels  of  large  dimensions.  There  are  also  loom-weights,  spindle- 
whorls  (No.  21),  some  conical  objects  pierced  vertical!}'  (No.  10), 
and  casts  of  wicker-work,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
cottage  walls. 

Bone  and  Horn. — Objects  of  this  class  are  luunerous,  as 
})olished  daggers,  pointers,  chisels  (No.  25),  needles  (Nos.  7  to  9): 
also  a  few  perforated  teeth. 

Stone. — Celts  and  chisels  are  fairly  abundant,  and  among  them 
are  one  or  two  of  jade.  Though  I  noted  only  one  fragment  of  a 
perforated  axe-head,  the  art  of  boring  stone  was  known  and 
skilfully  practised,  as  there  are  several  spindle-whorls  and  other 
implements  with  neat  perforations  (No.  18).  There  are  also 
hammer  -  stones  (some  with  linger  -  marks),  com  -  grinders,  and 
polishers.  Among  the  latter  are  large  flat  jvolishing  slabs,  and 
a  few  hand-polishers  made  like  a  stone  celt  (No.  11),  which  are 
peculiar  to  North  Italy,  if  not,  indeed,  to  the  Varese  lake- 
dwellers,  as  I  have  seen  only  one  other  out  of  the  district,  viz. 
at  Viadana. 

Among  the  flint  objects  are  knives,  scrapers,  saws,  arrow-points, 
chisels  (like  those  in  Pig.  68,  Nos.  8,  14,  and  15),  cores,  and  a  large 
(piantity  of  flakes  (Nos.  1  to  3).  For  small  cutting  implements 
flmt  was  not  the  only  substance  used  by  these  lake-dwellers,  as 
there  arc  3G  tine  flakes  of  obsidian  (No.  4),  and  some  arrow-heads 
of  rock  crystal. 

Bronze. — The  bronze  objects  in  the  museum,  including  frag- 
ments, amount  only  to  15,  and  represent  knives,  tish-hooks,  etc. 
(Nos.  5,  (>,  and  12). 
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Antf}er. — ^There  is  alsi>  a  lut  of  amber  whicih  appears  to  have 
been  an  oraaiiientv 

Small  square  or  otilong  pieces  of  wood  perforated  (No.  ^0) 
are  supposed  to  have  k^en  floats  for  nets. 

The  organic  remaiiis  collected  in  the  fourth  stratum,  which 
was  considered  to  l>e  the  true  relic-bed  of  the  palafitte,  were 
submitted  to  Professor  Sordelli,  who  recognised,  among  other 
see<is  ami  fruits,  the  following: — Millet  (Pmtiemn  wiliacevm) 
wheat  {Trit.  viilgare)^  bramble  {R.  f  rtdi(^mm),  and  the  vine  ( Vitis 
vinifera).  ^ 

Among  the  bones  of  animals  identified  were  those  of  the  lH>ar. 
wolf,  badger,  beaver*  wild  boar,  stag,  nie,  etc.  The  ordinary 
domestic  animals  were  also  represented,  and  in  addition  to  theuj 
I  have  to  mention  portions  of  two  human  jaws  which  were  found 
a  few  inches  bdow  the  tops  of  the  piles.  (B.  324,  326.  Ml,  343a. 
and  437  ) 

Professor  C'iisteU'raneo  (B.  456),  who  has  carefully  studied  the 
phenomena  presented  by  these  rcpeaterl  excavations,  fonnulates 
the  following  theorj^  as  to  the  succession  of  events  which  have 
brought  about  the  evolution,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Tsola  Virginia: — 

(1)  The  original  palaiitt-o  had  been  destroyed  by  a  conflagra- 
tion towards  the  close  of  the  Bronze  Age  or  the  beginning  of  the 
Iron  Age. 

(2)  Its  inhabitants  were  ht inters,  hshcrs,  rearers  of  domestic 
animals,  and  agriculturists, 

(3)  Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  pOe-viUage,  its  sub- 
sequent occupiers  converted  the  larger  portion  of  its  site— which 
hail  alreatly,  in  parts  at  least,  rcjvehed  the  surface  by  the  graduitl 
accumLdation  of  debris — into  a  veritable  island,  by  heaping  over 
it  stuft'  dug  from  the  margin  and  especially  from  the  landward 
side,  where  there  is  now  a  channel  separating  the  island  I'rom 
the  mainland.  Thus  the  upper  layers  contain  the  tiehri^  of  ihv 
e.yjier  people,  mixed  with  sand,  gravel,  iuid  mu*l.  This  view  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  in  one  place,  txtwards  the 
north  of  the  Island,  the  sc^cond  layer  was  disphiced  by  an  sirtitieially 
constructed  bed  of  large  pc^bblcs, 

(4)  The  newcomers,  to  whom  (Jastelfranco  assigns  the  trans- 
forniation  of  the  pahititte  into  an  island,  were  the  Ligurians,  whos€» 
"  s^'^puUiires  a  cineration  "  arc  so  numerously  found  in  the  neigh* 
bourho<Kl. 
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^  BoDio. — The  bay  opposite  this  village  contains  the  remains  of 
three  stations,  the  most  southerly  of  which  is  known  as  "  Keller  " 
or  "  Del  Gaggio,"  the  next  as  "  Bodio  Centrale  "  or  "  Delle  Monete," 
and  the  third  jis  "Dosor"  or  "Del  Moresco."  All  these  are  com- 
paratively near  the  shore,  being  only  about  yards  distant,  and 
the  central  one  is  about  equidistant — some  SOO  yards — from  the 
other  two.  (B.  :]27,  p.  47.)  The  central  station  a})pears  to  have  been 
a  true  Steinberg,  as  its  an^a  was  covered  with  stones ;  regarding 
which  Stoppani  remarks  that  formerly  they  wctc  more  numerous, 
because  within  recent  times  some  were  known  to  have  been 
removed  for  building  purposes.  At  tirst  more  bronze  objects  were 
found  on  Keller,  and  more  pottery  on  Desor,  while  the  Centrale 
was  characterised  by  the  discovery  on  it  of  a  hoard  of  Roman 
coins.  Subse([uent  investigations  hav(^  not  born(?  out  these  early 
distinctions  based  on  the  character  of  their  relics,  and  they  are 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  same  age. 

The  coins  found  on  tb(*  Centrale  were  mostly  small  silver 
pieces,  much  dc^'ompused,  belonging  to  the  last  half-cciitury  ot" 
the  Republic.  Sto})pani  collected  about  70,  and  Angelucci,  who 
explored  shortly  after  him,  no  less  than  12<S.  One  found  by 
Regazzoni  in  1<S7G  (B.  827,  p.  52)  has  on  it,  along  with  the 
head  of  Mark  Antony,  the  following  legend : — m.  ant.  imp. 
AUG.  III.  viR.  R.p.c.  M.  HARHAT.  Q.P.,  otc,  which  would  make  the 
date  about  40  R.c.  The  hoard  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost 
or  deposited  here  long  after  the  lake-dwelling  ceased  to  be 
inhabited — a  supposition  that  is  borne  out  by  the  factt  that  the 
corns  were  contined  to  one  limited  spot,  only  a  /;ouple  of  yards 
square.  In  1S76-7  Sig.  Ponti  made  researches  on  Desor  which 
greatly  enriched  his  museum  both  in  stone  and  bronze  objects. 
(B.  827.)  A  selection  of  objects  from  these  stations  is  given 
on  Fig.  49. 

Cazza(io-Brabbia. — This  station  is  situated  opposite  the 
village  of  the  same  name,  and  at  first  it  gave  such  poor  result«s 
that  Stoppani  called  it  a  trial  station,  or  an  attempt  to  found 
a  settlement.  From  the  researches  mtule  in  1877  it  was  found 
to  be  rich  in  remains,  and  exactly  similar  to  those  at  Bodio. 
It  was,  however,  farther  from  the  shore,  and  extended  parallel 
to  it  for  about  150  yards.  Its  bn^adth  was  somewhat  irregular, 
and,  judging  from  the  disposition  of  its  piles,  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  two  quiMlrangularly-shaiK>d  stations  nearly  in  contact 
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with  each  other.  Among  the  bronze  objects  collected  on  tliis 
station  are  four  lance-heads,  a  chisel,  an  awl,  10  tish-hooks,  four 
hair-pins,  a  tibula,  etc.  (B.  456.)  There  are  also  some  fine  arrow- 
points  of  flint. 

Bardello. — Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  two  stations, 
one  on  the  left  and  the  other  on  the  right  shore.  The  former, 
called  Ranchet,  after  its  discoverer,  is  a  small  settlement  some 
200  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  6  or  7  from  the 
shore.  It  measures  about  GO  yanls  long  and  50  broad.  A  large 
quantity  of  the  bones  of  domestic  annuals  was  found  here,  as  well 
as  some  flint  and  bone  arrow-points,  spindle-whorls,  and  various 
fragments  of  pottery.  Ranchet  records  also  a  small  lance-head 
of  bronze,  a  portion  of  a  vase  containing  some  black  stuft*  adhering 
to  it  (supposed  to  be  remains  of  food),  and  portions  of  another 
of  tine  black  paste.  The  station  on  the  north  shore,  called  after 
Professor  Stoppani,  by  Regazzoni,  is  about  100  yards  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bardello,  in  the  direction  of  Gavirate.  It  is  in 
the  fonn  of  a  parallelogram,  05  by  45  yards,  and,  like  the 
previous  station,  has  the  piles  arranged  in  parallel  rows.  Among 
its  relics  are: — Bones  of  the  ox,  goat,  stag,  and  pig;  flint  arrow- 
heiuls,  scrapers,  etc.,  of  the  usual  kind ;  some  bone  implements. 
Two  bronze  pins  and  a  winged  celt  are  suflicient  to  show  that 
the  station  was  similar  to  the  others  in  Lake  Varese  (Nos.  28 
and  44). 

Marinoni  (B.  159)  mentions  another  station  oi)posite  (Javiratc, 
but  neither  Regazzoni  nor  Ranchet  could  tind  any  traces  of  it 
(B.  327,  p.  GG.) 

—  ToRBiERA  Di  BiANDRoxo. — Lake  Biandrono,  which  fonnerly 
occupied  a  larger  area  than  at  present,  hiis  on  its  north-west 
side  an  extensive  peat-bog,  in  which  Dr.  B.  Quaglia  has  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  tnie  palatitte  lying  under  a  deposit  of  about 
G  feet  of  moss.  The  station  is  some  200  yards  distant  from  the 
lake,  and  of  a  quadrangular  sliape,  with  massive  piles  scattered 
over  its  area.  ^  It  is  remarkable  as  having  supplied  objects  which 
might  be  considered  characteristic  of  all  periods — from  the 
earliest  polished  Stone  Age  down  to  that  in  which  knives, 
sj)ears,  hooks,  and  spurs  of  iron  were  manufactured.  (B.  327, 
p.  89.)  Other  objects  recorded  from  this  station  are  polished 
stone  hatchet.s ;  arrow  and  lance-heads  of  yellow  and  dark  flint ; 
fragments  of  pottery,  some  of  which  were  made  of  flne  paste  by 
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the  aid  of  the  potters  wheel,  and  hiul  uxtreinely  elegant  tbrms 
(li  423,  p,  86);  two  fish-hooks  of  bone  and  two  oars  now  in  the 
Muscinn  at  Varese.  Four  curious  objects  similar  to  one  from 
Torbiera  di  Caz^cago-Brabbia  (Fig,  50,  No.  18)  w^ere  found  here. 
(B.  327,  p.  87.)  These  relics  have  been  widely  dispersed,  some 
having  gone  to  the  Museums  of  Pa  via,  Milan,  Varese,  and  Como. 
An  iron  spur  figured  by  Regazzoni  is  in  the  Como  Museum. 

Torbiera  della  Brabbia. — Some  forty  year^  ago  the  peasants 
eommenced  to  cut  peats  in  the  exti*nsive  turbary  which  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  canal  Brabbia,  and  it  is  recorded  that  objects 
of  antiquity  were  from  time  to  time  found,  to  whieh,  however, 
little  attention  was  paid.  As  early  as  185(J.  Angelo  Quaglia  directed 
attention  to  worked  beams  in  the  }>eat,  and  sinee  1863,  when  such 
objects  began  to  be  more  inquired  after,  other  piles  were  detected  in 
one  or  two  places.  The  most  important  of  these  stations  is  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Brablna,  on  Its  east  l>ank.  Here,  during  the 
last  few  years,  many  mteresting  relics  have  t^een  found.  While 
the  usual  flint  and  stone  objects  (Nos.  2  to  8)  are  abundant,  several 
others  of  a  more  novel  chanveter  have  to  be  addefl  to  the  list. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  some  pecidiarly-shaped  tibuhe  (Nos,  0 
to  15),  one  being  of  iron  (No.  12);  and  a  curious  object  made  of 
bronze  rings  (No.  18),  supposed  to  be  w  epaulette,  is  also  from 
this  istation^  Other  objects  of  bronxe  are  Some  hair-piiis  (Nos.  22 
to  2HX  an  ornamental  pendtuit  (No,  17),  a  winged  ceh.  (No.  21), 
and  a  ring  (No.  IH),  There  is  also  one  tlat  celt  of  i-op|M^r  (No.  20). 
Among  the  stone  celts  and  chiscils  some  are  now  recognised  to 
b3  of  ja<le.  (B.  42iJ,  p.  80.)  No.  33  represents  a  hatchet  of 
chloromelaiiite.  Quaglia  figures  a  curious  flat  stone  like  a  wheel, 
with  a  wide  circular  perforation,  and  brought  to  a  sharp  edge 
along  its  outer  margin.  There  were  also  spindle-whorls  of  terra^ 
cotta  (No.  29)  and  a  quantity  of  f/ottery  (Nos.  34  and  35);  also 
two  small  pendants  of  amber.  Of  staghom  there  tixv:  two 
magnitieent  harpions,  one  of  which  is  here  tigured  (No.  32), 
S^jinire  bits  of  w^ood  with  central  perforations  (No.  36)  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  as  flouts  for  fishing-netjs.  Among 
the  osseous  n^mains  is  the  skull  of  a  deer  wnth  part,  of  the  horns 
attached. 

Pui^TENGA.— Between  GalUate  and  Doverto,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Varese,  there  exists  in  the  plain 
called  *  Pustenga'*  a  turbary  ot  some  17  acres  in  extent,  which 
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Pig,  50.— TtmBlERA  m  Cazkago-Bbabbia  (except  No.  1).    Xo«,  18  ^ncl 
=  |,  32  =    and  all  the  rest »  |  real  mxe. 
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was  formerly  a  small  lake,  and  in  which  Quaglia  (B.  42;J,  p.  90) 
has  detected  the  remains  of  a  palafitte.  Among  the  objects 
recorded  from  this  station  are  two  arrow -points,  a  knife  and  a 
saw  of  flint,  six  stone  eelts,  and  a  large  jaw  of  an  ox.  Of  the 
stone  hatchets  four  are  of  serpentine,  one  of  jadeite(?),  and  one  of 
chlorornelamte.  The  latter  is  figured  by  Qimglia.  (B,  423,  PL 
iv,  45.) 

LAKE  MONATE. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1863,  Stoppani,  Desor,  and  l)e  Mortillet 
searched  this  lake  unsuccessfully,  and  consequently  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  unsuitable  for  lake-dwellings  ('*non  potesse 
oflrire  piaggia  opportuna  per  le  palafitte Xotwithst-anding  this 
opinion,  the  Abate  Ranchet,  with  the  assistance  of  two  local 
fishermen,  succeeded  shortly  afterwards  in  discovering  the  sites  of 
two  settlements  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  near  the  village  of 
Cadrezzate.  (B.  130.)  The  stations  were  in  water  from  G  to  [) 
feet  deep,  and  about  200  yards  apart,  and  their  sites  were  marked 
by' large  mounds  of  stones  ("  enormi  ciunuli  di  grossi  ciottoli"). 
Fragments  of  pottery  were  found  in  abundance,  which  in  quality  of 
paste  and  form  corresponded  with  thonc  of  the  palatittes  in  I^ake 
Vare^e.  One  dish  had  also  a  quantity  of  black  stuflF,  whic^  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  remains  of  some  kind  of  porridge.  A 
saw,  two  arrow- points,  and  a  few  chips,  of  flint,  and  bits  of  char- 
coal, were  the  only  objects,  in  addition  to  the  pottery,  collected. 

Little  was  done  by  way  of  exploring  these  stations  till  the 
year  1875,  when  the  brothers  Borghi,  tlio  proprietors  of  the  lake, 
became  interesUKl  in  its  submerged  antiquities,  and  propt»st^l  to 
make  further  researches.  To  the  exfK^rienced  archit^ologist  Castel- 
franeo  they  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the^  researches,  and  it  is 
to  his  report  I  am  iudebtinl  for  the  following  facts.    (B.  321.) 

8a»hine.— The  most  northerly  and  largest  of  the  two  stations 
at  Cailrezzate  is  about  (>0  yards  from  the  short*,  and  oc^cupies  a 
quadrangular  space  of  about  100  yards  in  length,  and  rather  more 
than  the  half  of  this  in  breadth.  This  area  wiis  overspreacl  with 
stony  mounds  having  intervals  of  from  two  to  four  yards  between, 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  difficult  to  operate  with  the  drag. 
Piles  were  found  in  the  inter\'als  betw*een,  as  well  as  on,  the^tc 
Steinbergs ;  but  Castel  franco  thinks  the  former  were  the  mad  ways 
between  the  huts,  which  were  built  on  the  piles  supported  by 
the  stones. 
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The  relics  collected  were  similar  to  those  from  Varese,  of 
which  the  foUowmg  are  the  principal  objects : — 

A  bronze  hatchet  (roltello-aseia)  5  inches  long,  and  1  to  2| 
inches  brojid. 

Pottery,  including  fragments;  with  handles  of  various  forms. 

Dishes  containing  a  black  crust  ("  simile  al  residuo  che  la 
polenta  huscia  in  fondo  al  painolo  dopo  la  cottura  ")  were  frequent. 
Some  of  this  stuff  was  submitted  to  Professor  Sordelli  for 
analysis,  and  he  thinks,  from  detecting  in  it  the  halves  of 
•acorns,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  porridge  made  from  this  fruit. 
One  thin  spindle- whorl  2  inches  in  diameter  had  a  few  punc- 
tured dots  on  its  surface,  intended  as  an  ornamentation.  One 
flint  arrow-point,  and  a  stone  hatchet  converted  into  a  polisher, 
like  those  already  described  from  Varese.  There  were  also  shells 
of  hazel-nuts,  and  the  kernels  of  the  cornel  cherry. 

PozzoLO. — This  station  was  similar  to  the  former  ius  regards 
the  stony  mounds,  but  only  about  half  its  size.  The  principal 
relics  from  it  were  : — 

Bronze. — A  triangularly-shaped  sp(?ar-head  or  dagger  3|  inches 
long  and  an  inch  broad  at  its  base,  where  there  were  two  rivet- 
holes  ;  a  hair-pin  8i  inches  long,  with  a  ring  head  ;  also  a  fish- 
hook. 

Stone. — A  few  chips,  arrow-points,  and  a  chisel  of  dark  flint ; 
a  hammer  and  polisher  of  the  hatcliet-shaped  kind. 

Pottery. — Fragments  of  a  coarse  and  fine  kind.  Viuses  con- 
taining the  "sostanza  terrosa"  already  noticed.  (.)ne  bone  was 
found,  and  in  one  spot  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  (-herry-stones. 

OccHio. — The  "Stazione  deir  Occhio"  is  near  Monate,  and 
consists  of  a  mass  of  stones  in  water  from  10  to  14  feet  deep; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  ditticulty  of  searching  in  such  a  depth, 
the  following  industrial  remains  were  collected  : — C-hips  of  flint, 
charcoal,  fragments  of  i>ottery,  shells  of  hazel-nuts,  and  a  bronze 
hook — sufficient  to  show  that  it  belonged  to  the  same  jx^riod  as 
the  others. 

LAKE   VARANO,   TERNATE,   OR  COMABBIO. 

The  previous  failure  of  the  early  explorers  and  subsequently 
of  the  experienced  fishennan  known  as  "  Lo  Spariss "  in  their 
search  for  palafittes  in  Lake  Varano  did  not  prevent  Castelfranco 
from  trying  his  luck  in  this  lake  also.    In  July,  1878,  with  the 
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lissiatauce  of  two  tishermen  experienced  in  lake-dwelling  researches, 
he  made  a  tour  of  the  lake  (some  5  miles  in  circuniferenee),  and 
discovered  traces  of  no  less  than  eight  stations  in  diHerent  localities, 
ehiefly  on  the  east  shore.  But  the  objects,  though  snfficiently 
distinctive  to  show  their  origin,  are  too  few  and  imimportiint  to 
require  any  det-ailed  notice. 

Professor  C'astelfnmco  conies  to  the  conchisioii  that  in  lK>th  the 
hUces  of  M  on  ate  and  Varano  the  palafittes  are  coeval  with  those  in 
Lake  Varese.  He  is.  however,  strnck  with  the  entire  absence  of 
honm  from  both  of  them — a  fact  which  appears  to  hmi  unat^connt' 
abla    (B.  321.) 

TORBIEHA  DI  MOMBELL(J. 

Between  the  villa^'os  of  Moinbello  and  C'erro,  on  the  east  ^hore 
of  Lake  Maggiore,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  Laveno,  there  was 
a  small  turbary  in  which  Dr,  tJarlo  Tinellt  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  palafitte.  The  peat  was  being  excavated  from  1844,  but 
it  was  20  years  later  before  the  remains  of  the  palalitte  were 
detected.  The  further  progress  of  the  peat-cutting  was  carefully 
watched  by  Tinelli  and  a  priest,  Guiseppe  Delia  Chiesa,  in  the 
interests  of  archseology.  Some  of  the  piles  were  extracted,  and 
werc^  said  to  show  marks  of  having  been  fashioned  hy  stone 
imploments. 

The  relics  collected  here  are  :^ — Flint  objects  in  considerable 
ahundaoeo,  among  which  were  two  saws,  a  lance-heacL  luid  a 
beautiful  knife-flake  (Fig.  50,  No.  1),  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Varese  ;  fn^nicnts  of  coarsely-made  dishes  withtmt,  handles  or 
ornamentation.  Throe  canoes,  roughly  made  and  similar  to  those 
from  Mercurago,  were  found  at  a  depth  of  8  feet.  One  of  the 
oanoes,  7  feet  long,  was  presented  to  the  Museum  at  Viirese. 
Along  with  these  objects  were  bones  of  the  stag,  goat,  and 
roe   (B.  17L) 

TORBTERA  DI  VALOUVIA. 

In  1870  Professor  Leopokli  Maggi  described  the  remains  of  a 
palatitte  found  in  "  un  bacino  torboso "  between  Santa  Maria  di 
Cuveglio  and  Cavona.  (B.  187.)  This  basin  lies  aniong  glacial 
dihris,  and  was  formerly  a  small  lake,  but  in  modern  times  it 
became  entirely  tillwl  tip  with  peat*  On  the  surface  there  was  a 
layer  of  vegetable  soil  10  inches  thick,  then  spongy  peat  to  the 
depth  of  3  feet,  and  then  a  layer  of  more  solid  j^eat  about  1  foot 
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8  inches  thick.  IJnderaeath  these  layers  was  a  blackish  muddy 
deposit,  extending  to  an  unknown  depth,  into  which  the  piles 
were  inserted.  These  piles  were  from  5  to  10  feet  long,  and 
8  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  They  were  closely  set,  and  along 
with  them  were  several  beams  lying  horizontally.  The  relics 
consisted  of  pottery,  knives  of  bronze  and  iron,  charcoal,  etc.,  all 
of  which  were  dispersed. 

TORBIERA   DT  BRENNO. 

Another  locality  that  has  yielded  interesting  remains,  of  "stazioni 
palustri,"  is  the  "  torbiera  di  Brenno-Useria,"  situated  along  the 
road  from  Varese  to  Porto  Ceresio,  on  Lake  liUgano.  Here,  some 
years  ago,  a  canoe  was  dug  out  by  the  peat-cutt(Ts,  and  lussociated 
with  it  were  a  large  number  of  weapons  of  bronze  and  iron, 
bracelets,  Hbuhe  (Fig.  51,  No.  14),  bones  of  domestic  animals  and 
of  man,  but  no  objects  of  flint.    (B.  327,  p.  02.) 

LAKE   OF  LECOO. 

As  early  iis  1860  Desor  thought  he  had  discovered  indications 
of  a  palatitte  in  Lake  Maggiore,*  but  this  was  subsequently 
disproved,  and  up  to  the  present  time  no  remains  of  these  ancient 
dwellings  have  been  found  in  this  lake.  The  explanation  of  their 
absence  in  the  larger  lakes  of  Italy  is  to  be  found  in  the  physical 
conditions  of  these  glacial  and  rock-cut  basins,  which,  owing  to 
the  depth  of  water  and  their  rapidly-shelving  shores,  attbrd  no 
holding  for  piles. 

Stoppani,  in  his  first  exploratory  tour,  turned  his  attention  to 
Lago  di  Lecco  as,  in  his  opinion,  a  suitable  locality,  and  having 
found  a  group  of  piles  half-way  between  the  Bridge  of  Lecco  and 
Malgrate  stretching  towards  the  western  shore,  he  concluded  this 
was  "  una  bella  palafitta  a  cui  nulla  mancherebbe  per  ritrarre  per- 
fettamente  quelle  della  oik  del  bronzo."  The  only  resemblance  of 
this  supposed  palatitte  to  those  of  the  Bronze  Age  wius  the  fact 
that  the  tops  of  the  piles  projected  1  or  2  feet  above  the  lake  mud, 
as  no  relics  of  any  kind  were  found.  l\irther  researches  have  not 
confirmed  the  genuineness  of  this  palatitte,  and  Regazzoni  throws 
out  the  hint  that  the  piles  observed  by  Stoppani  might  be  the 
work  of  modem  fishermen,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  inserting  stakes 

♦  Atti  del  fa  Soi',  It.  di  Sr.  Xaf.,  Vol  ii. 
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im  tixing  their  nets  and  which,  among  theiiiselves,  go  under  the 
name  ol'  serrad^  or  (jiu^lk.   (B.  67  and  327»  p,  70*) 

LAKE  OF  ANNONK 

In  the  narrow  strait  which  connects  the  small  lake-basins  of 
Sale  and  Annone,  Htoppani  found  some  piles  projecting  from  a 
heap  of  stones  in  a  depth  of  6  or  7  feet  of  water,  which  he  took 
to  be  indicatioiiB  of  a  palatitto.  In  1877  Castelfranoo  (B.  :I07) 
re-examined  the  lo<;aIity,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
submerged  piles  and  stones  observed  by  Stoppani  were  merely 
the  remains  of  a  bridge  which,  at  some  former  period,  connected 
the  peninsula  Isclla  with  the  southern  shore ;  and  so  the  matter 
still  rests. 

LAKE  OF  PUSIANO. 

More  satisfactory  discoveries  were,  however,  made  by  Stoppani 
in  his  preliminary  tour  in  the  Lake  Fusiano,  where,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Isola  dei  Cipressi,  he  recognised  the  existence  of  a  pile- 
dwelling.  The  genuineness  of  this  station  has  been  continued 
both  by  C'a.stelfranno  and  Regazzoni,  who  had  Hubseqiiently  made 
some  investigations  in  the  locality.  The  uidustrial  remains  were 
confined  to  a  few  objects  of  flint. — saws,  scrapers,  flakes,  and  arrow- 
points,  a  portion  of  a  terra- cotta  whorl,  and  some  bones  and  teeth 
of  animals.  In  1877  Regazzoni  found  piles  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Isola  dei  Cipressi  buried  in  a  heap  of  stones,    (B,  827,  p.  72.) 

TOR  BT ERA   DI  B08ISI0. 

To  the  east  of  Lake  Pnsiauo  lies  the  torbiera  di  Bosisio,  wbieh 
came  early  under  the  notice  of  arch?eologists  by  the  discovery  in 
it,  at  a  depth  of  10  feet,  of  a  ImatUiful  bronze  axe-head  (Fig»  61, 
No.  10).  Since  then  a  great  many  relics  have  been  from  time 
to  time  found  in  this  p*mt,  but  they  have  been  widely  dispersed, 
and  £is  the  dejiosit  is  now  nearly  exhausted  no  more  finds  can 
Im  liH>ke<l  for.  Sig.  G.  B.  Villa,*  in  his  descriptive  notices  of  this 
peat  moor,  speaks  of  arrow- points,  burnt  wood,  bits  of  straw, 
tnmks  of  trees,  etc.  Among  other  things  w^hich  have  been  sent 
to  difllTent  museums  are  a  bronze  s[>oon  (Xo.  11),  (probably  of 
'nuich  later  date  than  the  other  objects),  some  beautifid  arrow-points 
(Nos,  1  to  7),  and  a  lance -head  of  flint.  An  iron  hook  of 
modern  shape  was  found  at  a  depth  of  3  feet.  (B.  ?j27,  p.  97.) 
*  B*  iW,  and  Giornnle  delV  lug.  A  r^h.  rd  A^ri,,  &n,  xii. 
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TORBIERA  DI  CAPRIANO. 

In  1869  Dr.  Marinoni  described  a  tiirbar)^  at  Capriano,  near 
Ren  ate  (B.  Hi  9),  in  which  some  remarkable  objects  of  bronze 
were  f'oimd  at  a  depth  of  about  7  feet.  Similar  objects  are  pre- 
valent among  the  relics  from  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  and,  judging 
from  what  we  know  of  the  early  Iron  Age  in  Italy,  they  appear 
to  belong  to  this  period.  The  find  comprised  a  hair-pin  (Fig,  61, 
No.  13),  a  tibula  (No.  18),  three  bracelets  (Nos.  15  and  10),  a 


Fig.  61.— BiittiMo  (I  to  7,  Ui  unci  ll),  CA?ftiAJ«0  (1!*,  and  15  to       Bbenno  (H), 
and  Casciita  (3  and  12).    No«.  9     12  =  f  and  th«  rest  =  }  mil  eice. 


ptmdarit  (No.  17).  and  a  spiral  ring  (No.  10),  all  of  which  are  here 
reprodiieed  from  Marinoni s  work.    (IbiiL,  Mem.,  vol,  yl  PI.  1.) 

TORBIERA   DI  MAGGIOLINO. 

Sig,  B.  Villa,  in  his  "  NotLzie  suUe  Torbe  della  Brian^a 
(B.  90),  descrilies  another  locality  not  far  from  Bosisio,  in  the 
territory  of  Rfjgeno,  called  Maggiolino,  in  which  piles,  bones^ 
fragments  of  [xittery,  Hint  knives,  and  arrow*points»  cte.,  were 
found— evidently  the  nsual  fWms  of  a  palatitta  (See  also  B.  327, 
p,  1»7.) 
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TORBTERA   DT  MERCURAGO, 

Since  (iastaldi  published  his  first  report  on  the  discovor}^  of 
pahitittos  in  the  bog  of  Merciirago  by  Professor  Moro,  many 
jwlditionul  <jbjects  from  this  locality  Lave  come  to  light,  some 
of  wbif^h  have  been  noticed  and  Hgiired  by  Ga^^taldi  in  his 
nmnerous  articles  on  the  antiquities  of  Lom  hardy.  The  peat  is 
now  exhausted,  but  from  these  notices,  together  with  an  insixetion 
of  the  relics  still  presenred  in  the  Turin  Museutn,  we  can  have  a 
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Vlg,  52,— I'ian  aw!  Secstion  gf  portiion  of  ToftBtEBA  Di  MfiBCURAOO,  showiiiy 
diatribution  of  plk**. 

tolerably  correct  notion  of  this  the  first  discovered  lake-dwelling  in 
Italy.    (B.  43,  52,  91,        and  294.) 

The  peat  basin  of  Mercurt^o  is  of  an  ol>long  shape,  and  the 
antiquities  and  piles  were  in  a  circumscribed  place  at  its  northern 
end,  about  130  feet  from  the  hank.  Here  in  a  space  of  30  feet  square, 
cleared  for  antiquarian  purposes,  were  counted  22  i)tles  b4>und 
t^^gether  with  cross  timbers  (Fig.  52). 
The  superficial  deposit  of  peat  was  about 
ii  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  tops  of  the 
piles  reached  half-way  upwards,  while  their 
lower  ends  penetrated  from  3  to  4  feet  into 
the  lake  mud  below.  Between  this  mud 
iuid  the  supcrimn unbent  \mil  there  was  a 
bed  of  fern,  and  lying  inime<liat^ly  over 
it  were  three  earthen  dishes  in  good  pre- 
servation, one  of  which  appears  to  bt!  a  lid  or  cover  for  another 
dish  (Pig*  53),  together  with  a  large  <|ua!itity  of  the  broken  frag- 
mentii  of  others,  a  bronze  pin  (Pig*  60^  Xo,  (>).  a  scraper  4j  inches 


Fig,  63.— Cover  of  Earth 
en  ware  Vmseii  C|), 
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lon^  (So,  7),  several  arrow-heads  (Fig.  54).  and  quite  a  litter  of 
flint  Hakes,  some  shells  (jf  hazel-nuts,  and  stone-s  of  the  cornel 
cherry,  etc. 

The  pc^ttery  was  made  of  a  blackish  paste  mixed  with  coarse 


Fig.  54.-  Flint  Arrow-heads  (j). 


grains  of  sand  or  quartz,  and  a  tew  dish  eg  were  ornamented  with 
patterns  of  zig-zag  scratches  separate<l  by  paraHel  lint^s  (Fig.  60, 
No.  IM).  Some  hail  handles,  and  others  small  ears  ur  |>erforat4»d 
knobs,  two  of  which  had  portions  of  string  still  attaehed  to 
them  (Figs.  55  suul  56). 

Amonx  otln  r  relics  from  this  station  were  :— Two  daggers  of 


Pig.  55.— An  EartheT>ware  Ve^w*l»  with  liortiom  of  atiHnjr 
attached  to  handlea  (^). 

bronjfo,  one  still  retaining  a  couple  of  rivets  for  tixing  the  handle 
(Fig.  60,  No.  1):  tv^  bronze  pins  (Nos.  2  and  4);  a  wooden 
anchor  3J  feet  long,  tenninating  at  one  end  with  two  hooks  and 
at  the  other  with  a  hole  as  if  for  attaching  a  rope :  a  i^anoe  G  feet 
long,  3i  feet  wideband  about  a  foot  in  depth  (Fig,  57):  near  the 
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canoe  lay  a  bronze  drill  (Fig.  60,  No.  5) ;  and  a  neat  spindle-whorl 
of  baked  clay  1^  inch  in  diameter  (No.  22).    Among  the  more 


Fig.  56*— Earthen wftfie  Yeaaitl  Q). 

recent  finds  are  numerous  Hint  arrow-heads  and  serapers  (No.  8) ; 
a  spindle- whorl  of  soapstone,  pietra  (tllftrp  (No.  16);  a  wootlen 


Fij,  57.  'Portion  of  Canot^, 

dish  anrl  perforated  floats  for  nets ;  earthenware  dishes  of  great 
variety  (No.  H):  and  16  conical  l>eads  of  vitreous  paKtL%  which, 


Fig.  58. -Wooden  Wheel. 


when  strung  together,  Ibrmod  a  handsoine  necklace  (No.  9);  and  a 
lai^e  cake  of  burnt  clay  perforated  in  the  middle  (No.  18). 

But  the  most  remarkable  objects  were  two  wooden  wheels. 
One  (Pig.  58)  was  made  of  three  boards  kept  together  with  two 
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cross-bars  dovetailed  into  the  boards,  and  in  the  centre  was  a 
round  hole  having  on  each  side  of  it  a  semilunar  space.  This 
wheel,  which  was  not  quite  circular,  had  an  average  diameter  of 
2  feet.  The  other  wheel  (Pig.  59)  was  differently  constructed. 
It  had  six  spokes:  two  of  them  were  made  of  the  same  ])iece  of 
wood  as  the  nave,  and  their  extremities  formed  part  of  the  rim; 
the  other  four,  two  on  ea(;h  side,  (connected  the  fi.'llies  with 
the  central  piece.  The  fellies  wore  neatly  mortised  together  and 
the  workmanship   was  very  good.     These  wheels   were  so  far 


Fig.  59.— Wofxlun  Wlioel. 


de(jayed  that  they  could  not  be  preserved,  but  casts  of  tluMU 
w(5re  taken,  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Turin. 

TORKIERA    DI   BOIUSO-TICINO,  ETC. 

Analogous  n^mains  to  those  in  Mercurago  have  been  f«>und 
in  S(?veral  other  localities,  (>spe/^ially  in  the  districts  called  Pennino 
nt^ar  Horgo-Ticino,  and  the  moor  of  (Jagnano;  but  the  obje(;ts 
w(T(^  dis])ers(Ml  or  thrown  away.  A  ston(»  celt  from  this  jilace  is 
figured  by  (lastaldi  (Pig.  60,  No.  10). 

In  the  neighbouring  moor  of  (.-onturabia  a  gi'oiip  of  piles 
was  observed  in  the  centre  of  the  bog  which  appeal's  t^  have 
belonged  to  a  palafitto  of  a  later  date,  as  some  of  the  piles  were 
said  to  have  been  tii)i)ed  with  iron.  Gastaldi  procured  one  of 
these  ])iles,  and  although  this  particular  one  had  no  iron  on  it 
he  was  convinced  that  it  had  been  sharpened  by  instniments 
similar  to  those  in  use  at  the  pre^sent  day.  (1$.  52.) 
o 
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TOR  BI  ERA  DI  SAN   MARTI  NO  (SAN  GIOVANNI  BEL 

B08C0). 

This  moraioic  basin  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Ivrtia, 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Giovanni^  and  it 
also  has  yielded,  from  time  to  time,  antiquities  which  leave  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  home  of  the  lake-dwellers.  The  bog  is  of 
an  oval  shape,  about  II  mile  in  length,  and  half  this  in  brejwlth, 
and  is  beautifully  situated  ainidBt  groves  of  chestnut  and  wahiut 
trees  interspersed  through  rich  meadows  and  fields.  On  its 
margin  are  found  the  trunks  of  trees,  from  I  to  2  feet  in 
diameter,  still  attached  to  their  roots  and  lying  just  tus  they  hail 
fallen  with  their  points  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  bog.  These 
trees  aro  generally  pine*  oak,  hazel,  alder,  etc. 

Below  the  ordinary  peat  there  is  a  layer  of  blarkish  mud 
which,  on  being  drietl,  is  conibustible,  and  imderneath  it  lie  the 
stratified^  layers  of  ancient  lake  silt,  consisting  of  a  whitish 
clayey  substanca  In  the  blackish  intermediate  layer  there  was 
found,  in  Septeml>er,  18G4,  a  canoe  8  feet  4  inches,  long, 
1  foot  9J  inches  broad,  and  8  inches  deep.  (A  UKKlel  of  this 
canoe  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Turin.)  A  few  years  later 
(1868)  another  oanoo  waa  found  in  this  turbary,  of  slightly 
larger  dimensions,  having  two  paddles  in  it  (Fig.  60,  No.  1 7). 
The  following  objects  are,  among  others,  descriljcd  and  tigurtd 
by  Gastaldi  as  coming  from  the  same  place,  viz.  : — Specimens  of 
pottery  (Nos,  14  and  2;3X  one  of  which  (No,  2:1)  is  a  lid  of  a 
vessel  precisely  similar  to  the  one  {nmx  5Iercurago  (Fig.  53) ; 
flint  and  stone  implements  (Fig.  60,  No.  20) ;  wooden  net-floats 
(No.  21);  two  bronze  pim  (Nos,  10  and  11);  and  a  n^markalile 
bronze  pendant  (No,  15),  supposed,  however,  to  Ikj  of  Etruscan 
or  Roman  origin,  and  of  later  date  than  the  other  remains. 
(B.  im  and  294) 

Other  turbaries  in  the  wefttern  districts  of  the  Po  that  have 
yielded  prehistoric  remains,  but  with  which  there  wore  no  piles 
or  other  indications  of  lake-dwellings,  are 

ToRB.  DI  Torre  Bairo. — Fragments  of  vessels  mafle  on  the 
wheel.  In  another  small  bog  a  quern-stone  wiis  fount!  which  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Koman  times. 

ToRB.  I>t  MejNGENET.— A  btonzc  paalstab.    (II  2f)4,  tav,  xiii.  4.) 

TuRB,  DI  Bi>LENtK),— A  brouze  arrow-point.   {Ibid.t  tav,  xiii.  0.) 


Fig.  60,— Mercuraoo  (1  to  9,  !2,       18,  and  22),  BoHao*TlciKO  (19),  and  8AK 
Mautino.    Ktw-  i:^.  II,  18,  21,  iuid  23  =-  J,  13  =     17  =  y'^  (the  puddles  ^^j), 

TuiMi.  fn  Trana.— A  sword  of  bronsse  27  inches  long  (li  ^94, 
PI  xi.),  Mid  a  celt  of  the  flat,  type.  (11  16*8,  PI.  viii.) 
Laho  di  PivKHONK, — A  broiizc  sword,  (tl  ICS,  PI  viil) 
ToHU.  D!  Olegcsio-Cahtello. — A  bronze  sword  and  a  soeket^i 
spear-bead,   ( Ilrid. ) 
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LAGOZZA. 

Lagozza  is  tho  aamc  given  to  a  small  natural  baeino 
torbosa"  situatDfl  in  an  undulating  plateau  of  morainic  ddhris, 
about  4  miles  from  OaUaratG  in  tho  province  of  Milan.  It  is 
roughly  oval  in  shape  iind  covers  a  superficial  area  of  10  or  12 
acres.  Till  recently  this  basin  was  a  peaty  bog,  passable  In 
summer,  with  certain  precautions,  to  Cacciatori ; "  but  in  former 
times,  as  its  name  implies,  it  was  a  stagnant  lake.  In  1S75  the 
proprietor,  Coimt  Comaggio,  an  arflent  and  skilful  agriciiltiirist, 
determined  to  remove  the  peat  altogether,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
commoneed  operations  by  cutting  a  central  canal  to  carry  oft' 
the  water.  While  the  workmen  were  thus  engaged  they  began 
to  find  near  the  middle  of  tho  bog  bits  of  pottery,  charcoal,  and 
rotten  piles,  which,  on  skilled  attention  being  directed  to  them, 
turned  out  to  be  undoubted  mdications  of  a  prehistoric  lake- 
dwelling.  The  process  of  clearing  out  the  peat  wi\s  therefore 
watched  with  gr€*at  interest  by  local  antitpiaries,  as  the  operation 
would  involve  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  imtiquitie^ 
imbedded  in  the  peat  than  any  researches  that  were  likely  to 
bo  undertaken  solely  fnim  the  scientific  point  of  view.  It  was 
not  till  the  spring  of  l^t80  that  the  main  portion  of  the  palafitte 
was  reached  by  the  peat-cutters,  and  then  various  anticjiiarian 
objects  were  met  with.  The  turf  is  now  entirely  removed,  and 
the  relies  collected  are  deposited  partly  in  the  Museo  Civico  in 
Milan,  and  partly  in  the  Museo  Arcbeologieo  at  Como, 

The  pile-dwelling  occupied  a  rectangidar  space,  near  the  centre^ 
of  the  haciiio,  about  80  yards  long  from  north  to  south  and  30  to 
40  yards  broad.  The  turf  here  variefl  in  thickness  from  1  to  2 
yards,  according  to  the  state  of  moisture  ;  below  which  there  was  a 
muddy  stratum  containing  the  roots  of  water  plants  (fango  cm^ 
rtidweX  among  which  the  tops  of  the  piles  appeared.  This  layer 
was  Ifi  inches  thick,  and  immediately  below  it  was  the  Mirnitl 
archmltMjlco,  which  varietl  in  thicknes-s  from  2  to  8  inches,  ancj 
contained  the  usual  debris  of  human  occuimncy  embedded  in  a 
matrix  of  black  peat  mud  and  earth.  Below  this  again  was  al 
stratum  of  black  earth,  mixed  with  the  whitish  clay  or  marl  of  the^ 
ancient  lake  bottt>m,  in  which  the  points  of  the  piles  were  firndy 
fixed.  The  piles  were  pointed  at  the  base  and  irreifnlarly  fixed) 
4  or  5  to  the  sqnaro  yard,  and  varied  in  length  from  3^  to  | 
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feet,  with  a  diameter  of  4  to  8  inches.  Many  prepared  beanis^ 
either  of  round  or  spUt  stems,  some  over  20  feet  in  length,  lay  buried 
in  the  peat,  as  if  they  had  fallen  from  a  platform.  Regazzoni  draws, 
attention  to  some  short  beams  having  a  square-cut  hole  at  each^ 
end.  One  of  these  beams  measured  24J  inches  long,  4J  broad,  and 
8 A  thick,  and  the  holes  were  2  J  by  li  inches.  The  top  of  a;) 
tree  whose  branches  were  neatly  chopped  oft*  at  the  distance  of  (i  or 
7  inches  from  the  stem  was  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
ladder. 

Castelfranco  thinks  the  "^ohits  of  the  piles  were  fiushioned  b^ 
some  sharp-cutting  instrument  of  metal,  as  some  of  the  cuts  were 
1 1  inches  long,  and  such  as  no  stone  weapon  could  have  produced^ 
non  credo  die  una  scuro  di  pietra  sia  mai  stata  capace  di  tanto")y 
This  observation  is  very  significant  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  al^iiiit  jif^  metal  among  the  relics  from  Lagozza,  with  th9 
exception  of  a  tibula  (Fig.  61,  No.  18),  found  in  the  lower  part 
the  turf  and,  therefore,  outside  the  well-defined  relic-bed.  This 
fibula  belongs  to  the  early  Iron  Age,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  palafitte.    The  same  author  als(^ 
states  that  where  charcoal  and  j)artially  burnt  wood  were  in  greater 
abundance  there  also  the  relics  were  more  numerous,  and  hence 
he  concludes  that  the  settlement  came  to  an  end  by  a  conflagratioij/ 
("  il  risultato  di  un  incendio  generale  o  di  parecchi  parziali " ), 

Among  the  industrial  remains  collected  from  Lagozza  potter^ 
takes  the  chief  place.  The  quality  is  of  two  kinds,  coarse  and  fine^ 
the  latter  having  a  smooth  black  appearance  and  without  any 
admixture  of  coarse  sand.  The  vessels,  of  which  a  considerable 
number  are  whole  or  nearly  so,  consist  of  cups,  bowls,  j)lates,  vases/ 
spoons,  etc.  They  are  generally  without  handles,  having,  instead, 
perforated  knobs,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustra^ 
tions  (Fig.  62,  Nos.  2,  6,  7,  9,  and  15).  The  plates  are  sometime^/ 
ornamented  with  panels  containing  impressions  of  circles,  dots,  and 
lines  (Nos.  3,  10,  and  13).  Some  of  the  larger  dishes  havo^ 
conical  protuberances  or  finger-marks  round  the  margin  (Nos.^ 
and  4). 

The  spindle-whorls,  about  40  of  which  are  in  the  Museum  at 
Como,  are  somewhat  peculiar,  being  flat  circular  cakes  of  burnt 
clay  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  often  ornamented  with  lines  or 
rows  of  elliptical  impressions  (Fig.  61,  Nos.  12  to  17). 

There  are  some  clay  weights  of  the  usual  conical  shape,  and 
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others  kidney-shaped  with  a  perforation  at  each  end  (Fig.  62, 
Ko*  14).  In  some  of  these  weights  bits  of  straw  and  grains  of 
barley  and  wheat  have  been  detected. 

There  is  no^a  fingl?  article  niade  of  hone  or  bom,  nor  any 
trace  of  Kshing  **r  linnting  goar,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
4irrow-heails  (Fig.  61,  Nos.  5  and  6). 


Fig.  61— LAGoa^KA.    An  I  real  size. 


Stone  celts  are  sfan:e,  only  about  SO  in  all,  and  none 
perforated  (Na  10).  One  small  implement  is  in  the  form  of 
a  double-edged  axe,  an<l  adaptf^d  for  f^ntting  at  Imth  endf4  (No.  8). 

Flint  rtakes  or  knives  (Nos.  1  to  4)  aro  numerous,  but  eorrs 
and  chips  are  less  frequent.  Arrow* points  are  extremely  few^ — 
only  three  have  I  seen  in  the  Musemn  at  Como,  bnt  their 
anthentieity  seems  to  be  questioned  by  Castelfraneo,  who  thinks 
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they  were  not  actiutlly  frooi  the  rtslie-betl  in  the  palafitte. 
Among  the  usual  stone  objects,  such  as  hammers,  rubbers,  etc., 
are  to  be  noticed  a  n  lira  her  of  white  quartz  pebbles  and  eipfht 
or  nine  small  polished  stones  with  scratched  markings  on  thciu 
(Fig.  62,  Nos.  11  and  12). 

A  wooden  eomb  {Fig.  61,  No,  11),  with  teeth  at  one  side,  is,  I 
beliGve,  the  only  spc^eiinen  from  any  of  the  lake-dwellings  iti  Italy. 

C)rnaments  or  ehanns  are  represented  by  one  small  jwudant 
of  green  steatite  perforated  for  suspension  (No.  7). 

As  evidence  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  habit  of 
sjnnning  and  weaving,  there  are,  besides  the  spindle- whorls  and 
clay  weights,  bits  of  threu<l  and  cord,  and  one  sujall  fra^rnient  i^f 
coarsely-made  linen  tissue  (No.  9).  AccordiJig  to  Professor 
Hordelli,  this  was  made  from  wild  flax  {Lhiwm  mig^ii^tlfolhim), 
of  which  ho  found  the  seeds  and  tibres  in  abimdanco,  but  no 
trace  of  the  cultivated  species.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
two  kinds  of  wheat  and  the  six-eared  barley.  Among  the  food- 
remains  were  the  wild  appk%  acorns,  haxebnuts,  stones  of  the 
cornel  cherry,  poppy-seefls,  etc. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Lagozza  _is,  that  no 
animal  bones  of  any  desmnption  were  found^ — not  a  tooth,  or 
horn,  or  bone  of  any  kind.  Neither  were  there  any  warlike 
weiipons,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  tpiestionable  arrow-points, 
('astelfran<;o  therefore  suggt^sts  that  thi^  inabitants  of  l^agozza 
might  have  been  vegetarians.    (11  354.  ri5J)b,  ml,  409, 

452.  456,  and  450a)/ 

LAKE  GARDA. 

In  1851.  while  the  harbour  of  Pesehiera  was  beir^  deepened, 
numerous  bronze  implements,  assot^iated  with  piles  deeply  buried 
in  the  bed  of  the  lake,  were  found  at  a  particular  s[K)t  near 
the  north  mole  of  the  fortress ;  but  no  sjwcial  attention  wtus  jjaid 
to  them.  The  bronze  objects  were  laid  aside  by  the  workmen, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  quantity  of  theui,  weighing  some  15  or  20 
pounds,  was  sold  as  old  metal  Of  this  iind  a  very  few  were 
sent  to  the  K.  K.  Antiken  Oabyjpt  in  Vitmmi,  In  IBliO  further 
deepening  of  the  hartxair  beearae  necessary,  and  again  similar 
objects  were  found  in  the  dredged*np  stuft"  Ttiese  operations 
were  conducted  under  the  su[)er vision  of  M.  Lorenz  and 
Cob  von  Silber,  who,  in  the  interests  of  archfeology,  eoUected 
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and  preserved  the  bronze  objects.  Subsequently,  on  its  being 
suggested  that  this  was  a  palafitte  like  those  recently  discovered 
in  the  Swiss  lakes,  Col.  von  Silber  forwarded  an  assortment  of 
the  relics  to  Dr.  Keller  at  Zurich,  with  the  following  explanatory 
notice  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  found : — 

"  In  deepening  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  at  Pescthiera  for 
the  newly-built  gunboat,  which  was  done  by  means  of  a  nuid- 
machine  ((tailed  a  '  paternoster ')  to  a  depth  of  7  or  8  feet 
below  the  usual  level  of  the  water,  the  workmen  found  amongst 
the  uuid  and  sand  brought  up  by  the  machine  a  great  number 
of  bronze  im2)lements.  These  were  carefully  preserved,  for  the 
sake  of  arch.eology,  by  Mr.  Lorenz,  the  marine  engineer,  now 
residing  at  Pola,  and  myself.  I  was  so  uninitiated  in  this 
science,  that  when  I  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  objects 
had  been  taken  up  from  a  space  of  a  very  few  square  fathoms, 
I  had  the  notion  that  a  ship,  laden  with  bronze,  had  been 
wrecked  here,  and  it  was  not  till  a  conversation  which  I  had 
with  Dr.  Freudenberg,  of  lionn,  that  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
a  lake-dwelling  probably  existed  on  this  spot.  This  idea  was 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  just  in  this  placcrthc  working  ot 
the  mud-machine  was  very  nuich  impeded  by  a  number  of 
burnt  piles  which  were  (juite  covered  with  the  mud.  Unfortu- 
nately, 1  fancied  at  first  that  these  piles  came  from  the  fisher- 
men's huts,  which  abound  in  this  neighbourhood  at  tlie  j)resent 
day,  so  that  I  paid  no  attention  to  their  position  or  arrangement. 
The  piles  which  were  drawn  up  •  were,  on  an  average,  4  or  5  feet 
long,  (juite  hidden  under  tlie  sand,  and  burnt  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  say  with  certahity  what 
kinds  of  wood  they  were  made  of.  I  imagine,  however,  that 
the  wood  was  chiefly  that  of  the  stone  oak  (Qii^rcu^  ilejc).  The 
piles  were  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter. 

Besides  the  bronze  implements  one  of  stone  wius  found,  which 
I  believe  to  be  a  sling-stone.  Lately,  when  reading  the  reports 
of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  I  remember  the  occurrence  of  a  great 
number  of  ])ieces  of  burnt  clay  found  in  the  mud.  These  pieces 
were  of  a  blackish  colour,  remarkably  thick,  and  without  any 
definite  form.  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  have  been  fragments  of 
the  clay  covering  the  huts  of  the  lake-dwellings.'*  (B,  119,  2nd 
ed.,  p.  .*i()4.) 

Thi'se  discoveries  induced  the  eminent  archaeologist.  Dr.  E. 
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Freiherr  von  Saeken,  to  visit  PeRchiem  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating into  the  reported  Pfahlhaiu  In  addition  to  his  own 
special  researches  he  had  correct  details  of  the  results  already 
obtained  from  Captain  von  Kostersit/.,  who  wfts  present,  and 
carefully  watched  the  excavations  during  the  years  18G0-1-2, 
and  from  these  he  drew  up  an  admirable  rciwrt,  published  in 
1864  (B.  75)»  which  clearly  provctl  that  there  was  here  a  true 
pile-dwelling  of  the  Bronze  Age, 

In  this  report  the  following  sectional  description  of  the  sedi- 
mentary strata  is  given  — 

(1)  In  a  tlepth  of  about  5  feet  of  water  there  was  first  a  sandy 
layer  from  2h  to  3  teet  thick  in  which  no  relies  were  foiuid. 

(2)  IJeneath  this  layer  of  san<l  was  the  rclic-bed,  from  2  to 
3  A  feet  thick,  eonijx>sed  of  a  mossy  deposit  containing  the  renmins 
of  pbints,  organic  dihris,  the  industrial  objects  ab^eady  referred  to, 
and  the  tops  of  nuuieroiis  ])iles, 

(3)  Underl}4ng  the  relic-Led  was  a  thick  bed  of  stiff  loam  and 
sand,  into  which  the  piles  deeply  penetrated.  These  pih^s  were 
generally  of  pine  and  oak,  the  former  predominatmg  in^  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one. 

The  dimensions  of  the  lake-dweUing  were  not  accurately 
ascertained,  but  the  area  covered  by  the  dredging  operations 
exceedcnl  10,000  square  yanls,  and  in  most  of  this  space  piles 
were  found.  No  stone  implements  were  found,  with  the  exception 
of  the  polished  discoid al  stone  sent  to  Dn  Keller;  but  the  number 
of  bronze  objects  amounted  to  E50,  most  of  which  were  sent  to 
Vienna. 

Professor  Franz  Unger  made  a  careful  study  of  the  organic 
remains,  and  amongst  the  various  fruits,  plants,  and  wood  iden- 
tifieil  by  hiui  the  most  interesting  are  rye  (Semle  ccrmle)  and 
the  vine(V'^iMw  vinifero).  The  former  has  not  yet  l^een  foiu^  in 
any  of  the  terremare  or  lake-dwellings  of  North  Italy, 

The  o'iseous  remains  represtmted  the  ordinarj^  domestic  animals 
— dog,  sheep,  goat,  ox,  horse,  and  pig — as  well  as  the  stag,  roe,  wild 
boar,  etc. 

Besides  the  lironze  tjifcjet't^  there  were  fragments  of  pottery  and 
one  or  two  Roman  coins-^nnc  of  Trajan  and  one  of  Domitian. 

Meantime  archieologists  were  on  the  look  out  for  palafittes  in 
other  parts  of  the  lake.  It  apiwars  that  as  early  as  1861  €av. 
Marti nati  derated  piles  at  a  place  called  Rocca  di  Oarda,  near 
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Bardolino,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  which  he  considered  to 
bo  the  remains  of  a  pile-dwelling.  Ur.  Alberti  also  discovered 
similar  evidence  in  two  localities  farther  south,  II  Bor  and  Porto 
di  Pacengo,  which  he  described  in  a  letter  to  Martinati  in  18()4. 
(K  77  and  355.)  This  stimulated  the  Accad.  d'AgricoItura,  Arti, 
e  t/onnnercio  di  Verona  to  appoint  a  (Commission  to  investigate  the 
matter  ;  but  their  labours  were  soon  afterwards  discontinued  owing 
to  the  political  disturl)ancos  of  ISfJO,  and  it  was  not  till  ton  years 
later  that  those  proposed  arclueological  researches  were  resumed 
and  the  Connnission  re-constituted.  Although  on  this  occasion  no 
bronze  objects  were  found,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  explorations  were 
altogether  devoid  of  interest,  as  the  existence  of  the  reported  palatittes 
was  not  only  (confirmed,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  osseous 
remains  of  the  ordinary  domestic  animals,  fragments  of  pottery 
(including  handles  known  as  nn.se  Ivnafe),  and  a  wooden  spoon 
were  (jollected.  l^ut  the  Commission  soon  abandoned  the  work  as 
protitless.  Then  it  was  that  ilr.  Alberto  Cavazzocca,  of  Verona, 
conunenced  to  search  II  Hor  on  his  own  account,  and  succeeded 
in  a  couple  of  seasons  in  securing  from  it  a  small  collection  of 
antiquities, .including  objects  of  stone  and  bronze. 

On  the  western  and  more  sheltered  shores  of  Lake  Garda 
Professor  Stopi)ani,  of  Milan,  found  traces  of  several  stations, 
particularly  in  the  (iulf  San  Feli(?e  di  Scovolo,  three  of  which 
were  situated  close  to  its  northern  shore,  and  two  close  to  the 
Isola  Lecchi  on  the  landward  side  of  the  island.  As  few  relics 
were  found — only  a  few  flint  objects — and  as  the  piles  in  all  these 
stations  were  near  the  shore  and  in  comparatively  shallow  water, 
Stoppani  concluded  thc^y  belonged  to  the  Stone  Age.  These 
explorations  were  a  sequence  to  the  first  researches  in  Lake 
Varese,  so  auspiciously  initiated  by  Desor  and  Mortillet,  and 
which  Stoppani  followed  up  by  making  an  exploratory  tour  of 
the  lakes  of  North  Italy.  The  observations  of  Stoppani,  however, 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  any  subsequent  researches,  though 
this  particular  locality  is  pre-eminently  the  most  fitted  for  lake- 
dwellings  in  the  whole  of  this  extensive  sheet  of  water.    (B.  87.) 

In  1879,  undtT  the  skilful  management  of  Cav.  Stefano  de 
St(jfani  (R.  Ispettoro  degli  Scavi,  Verona),  dredging  operations  were 
resumed  at  the  old  place  in  the  harbour  of  Peschiera,  whicli  con- 
siderably added  to  the  number  of  relics  from  this  station. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  De  Stefani  transferred  his 
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oporations  to  an  entirely  new  locality  in  the  river  Mincio,  below  tlie 
railway  bridge,  where  the  stream  divides  into  a  number  of  separate 
channels.  Among  the  islands  thus  formed  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
tlie  existence  of  pile-dwellings,  and  in  this  expectation  he  was  not 
disappointed,  as  he  succeeded  in  finding  not  only  the  submerged 
piles  and  transverse  beams,  but  also  a  large  number  of  flint,  mid 
some  bronze  objects,  and  even  a  few  Roman  remains, 

As  both  these  investigations  were  undertaken  by  orders  from 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ineot  the  relics  were  sent  to  enrich  the  prehistoric  department 
of  the  Kirchcrian  Museum  at  Rome. 

The  people  of  Verona  were  greatly  chagrined  to  find  that  these 
successive  discoveries,  which  hatl  now  attained  much  celebrity  in 
archfeologieal  circles,  were  constantly  slipping  out  of  their  hands, 
and  that  in  their  own  local  museum  there  was  scarcely  a  single 
article  illustrative  of  the  cultiiro  and  social  condition  of  those  early 
lake-dwellers.  To  rectify  this  state  of  matters  and  make  some 
aniends  for  their  paat  neglect  the  Academical  Commission  was 
induced  to  order  a  fresh  investigation  under  De  Stefani,  whose 
recent  success  wa^  charactorised  as  "risultati  splendtdissinii/' 
Again  the  excavations  of  De  Stcfani  were  crowned  with  great 
suc^^esa  In  1881  his  attentions  were  directed  to  Peschiera^  which 
yielded  him  a  considerable  number  of  articles,  being  the  fourth 
important  supply  since  its  discovery  in  1851.  In  iHHli  the  sUition 
in  the  Mincio  was  subjected  to  fiu-ther  explorations,  and  De 
Stefani's  labours  were  rewarded  by  a  rich  harvest  of  relics,  mostly 
of  the  Stone  Age,  which  included  many  flint  implements,  as 
knives,  hatchets,  saws,  arrow-points,  etc. 

The  relies  collected  on  both  these  occasions  are  now  deposited 
in  the  Museo  CHvico  at  Verona,  and  at  last  this  town  shares  mth 
Rome,  \^ienna,  and  Zurich,  the  honour  of  possessing  a  collection  of 
these  remarkable  reuiaina  (li  M%  ;J58,  ;i70,  424,  and  NotiyJe 
degli  Scavi,  1880  and  1884;^) 

From  these  general  remarks  it  wiU  be  seen  that  there  arc  only 
three  lake -dwellings  in  Lake  Garda  that  have  yielded  remains 
sufficiently  comprehensive  in  quantity  and  variety  to  enable  us 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  period  to  which  they  belonged,  viz,  the 
station  close  to  the  fortre^  of  Peschiera,  that  in  the  Mmcio,  and 
that  known  as  II  Bor  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  lake. 

Pe.s^;uiera. — Since  the  report  of  Baron  v.  Sacken  the  various 
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researches  conducted  here  have  not  thrown  additional  light  on 
the  general  condition  and  distribution  of  the  piles.  De  Stefani 
bears  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  as  to  the  arclueological 
stratum  in  which  the  relics  were  found,  and  observes  that  the 
overlying  bod  of  sand  and  gravel  sometimes  attained  a  depth  of 
over  4  feet.  (B.  424,  p.  9.)  In  it  were  found  decomposed  organic 
matter,  bits  of  charcoal,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  bronze  objects. 
In  the  previous  discoveries  only  one  stone  implement  was  recorded, 
so  that  the  station  was  considered  to  be  exclusively  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  Nor  was  its  character  in  this  respect  nuich  altered  by  the 
recent  researches,  as  only  a  few  implements  of  stone  were  found, 
viz.  two  knives  or  scrapers,  one  arrow-point  and  a  few  chips  of  flint, 
a  round  sling-stone  of  granite,  and  another  of  an  oval  fonii  with 
marks  of  having  boon  used.  Nothing  of  importance  was  added  as 
regards  its  jlora  and  fauna.  De  Stefani  describes  a  curious  object 
like  a  biscuit,  picked  out  of  the  dredged  stuff,  which  he  considered 
might  have  been  a  cake  of  bread.  It  was  made  of  vis(Jous  matter 
and  measured  4  inches  in  diameter  and  |  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
contained  bruised  cereals ;  but,  as  he  was  examining  it,  it  slipj)ed 
through  his  fingers  and  agam  fell  into  the  water.  (B.  424,  p.  10.) 

This  settlement  appears  to  have  flourished  exclusively  in  the 
Bronze  Age,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  accompanying 
illustrations  (Pigs.  63,  64,  and  65). 

Pottery, — The  fragments  of  earthenware  indicate  a  great  variety 
of  vessels  made  of  two  kinds  of  paste — a  cotirse  and  a  Hne  ([uality. 
Of  the  latter,  Nos.  20  to  30,  Pig.  65,  are  suflicient  to  show  that 
the  ceramic  art  of  the  lake-dwellers  was  identical  at  one  jxTiod  of 
their  existence  with  that  of  the  terramaricoli  in  which  the  anse 
lunate  (No.  2(5)  are  so  characteristic. 

Bronze. — Weapons,  implements,  and  oniaments  of  this  material 
are  extremely  numerous,  numbering  upwards  of  300  objec^ts. 
Among  the  weapons  we  tind  socketed  lam^e-heads  (Pig.  64,  No.  10), 
daggers  (No.  1  to  7),  single-edged  knives  (No.  11),  and  a  re- 
markable series  of  double-edged  dagger-knives  with  riveted  tangs 
or  sword-like  handles  (Pig.  65,  Nos.  10,  and  12  to  14). 

The  implements  include  three  kinds  of  hatchets  (Pig.  63,  No.  30  ; 
Pig.  64,  No.  32,  and  Pig.  65,  No.  11),  chisels  and  gouges  (Pig.  63, 
No.  36),  sickles  (No.  33),  various  forms  of  razors  with  handle  and 
double  cutting  edges  (Nos.  1  to  5),  needles  (No.  7),  and  fish-prongs 
and  hooks  (Pig.  64,  Nos.  18  to  21,  30  and  31). 
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The  ornaiticntal  objects  arc  hair-pins,  combs,  pendants,  bracelets, 
fibulas,  and  a  torque,  Hair-pins  are  in  great  numbers  and  of  extreme 
clegaiico  both  in  form  and  ornamentation  (profusely  ilhistrated 
in  Figs.  63p  64,  aiid  65);  among  tliern  are  some  with  amber  heads 
(  Fig.  63,  Ntxi.  9  aud  10);  some  have  flat,  others  disc-shaped,  heads 
(Nos.  17,  18,  and  25) ;  especially  interesting  are  those  with  heads 
made  of  various  eonibi nations  of  spirals  (Nos,  21  to  27),  as  being 
identical  with  the  hair-pins  of  the  terremare.  Combs  are  of  bone 
(No,  20)  as  well  as  of  bronze  (Nu.  28).  Pendants  of  curious  and 
varied  forms  are  also  abundant  (Fig  64,  Nosv  27  to  29),  among 
which  one  (Fig.  63,  No,  34)  is  of  lead.  The  small  ornamental 
cross  represented  by  No.  2t),  Fig.  64|  is  of  tin.  The  fibidit?  are 
also  of  diversitied  forms,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  illustrations 
(Fig,  64,  Nos.  8,  and  22  to  25).  The  bracelets  are  of  two  kinds, 
made  of  thin  bands  (Pig  63,  Nos.  31  and  32),  one  close<l  with 
a  hook  and  the  other  oi>en.  Only  one  torque  (No.  10)  has  l>een 
found  at  Pesehiera,  and  in  form  it  is  similar  to  the  few  recorded 
frjju  the  Swiss  lake-dwellijigs  (Fig.  10,  No.  3), 

Finally  there  are  a  few  spirals,  bits  of  wire,  and  one  special 
object  of  unknown  use  (Fig.  64,  No.  17). 

The  relationship  which  these  olKjects  have  to  analogous  remains 
in  foreign  countrios  is  most  exhaustively  and  ably  dealt  with  by 
Professor  Pigorini.    (B.  310.) 

MiNCio. — As  the  surplus  water  of  Lake  Garda,  under  tlit^ 
name  Miiicio,  passes  Iteyond  the  raihvay-britlge,  it  divitles  into 
two  larger  channels  and  some  smaller  ones,  forming  a  series  of 
acutely-pointed  islands.  The  betl  is  hero  irregular,  and  at  various 
points  the  tops  of  piles  were  seen  in  groups  projecting  from  the 
bed  of  the  riven  The  tirst  explorations  were  in  the  larger 
channel  to  the  left.  Here  I3e  Stefani  found  several  objects  of 
antirpiity,  among  which  the  following  are  the  principal  (B,  H5H) : — 

Bronzi\~ThQ  corroded  blade  of  a  knife-dagger  (doubkveilged), 
portion  of  a  dagger-blade  with  a  mid-rib,  portion  of  another  with 
deep  longitudinal  grooves,  portion  of  a  small  disc  and  portion  of 
a  spiral. 

Fiint^Two  reetangidarly-shapcd  hatchets,  a  saw  (enrvt^l),  a 
javelin,  an  arrow*point,  a  lance-head,  small  knives,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  chips,  cores,  and  cnide  flints. 

PiMPTjj, — Two  spindle- whorls,  a  quantity  of  handles  and  fnig- 
ments  of  dishes. 
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Stii{jhoni. — portion  converted  into  the  fono  of  a  hatchet,  a 
hair-pin,  and  several  other  worked  bits. 

Bonm,  ate. — A  large  quantity  of  teeth  and  hones  of  the 
ordinary  domestic  animals. 

At  another  spot,  200  yardn  lower  down  in  the  central  canal, 
amidst  a  group  of  piles  he  collected; — 

Bnmzfi^.—A  knife  (Pig*  66,  No.  17),  two  small  dagger-blades 
with  rivet-hokis^  the  point  of  a  sickle,  two  bits  of  the  cutting- 
ends  of  axes  (paalstabs),  two  hair-^iins  10  inches  long  and  three 
smaller  ones,  a  disc-shaped  head  of  a  pin,  portions  of  a  fibula, 
together  with  fragments  of  various  other  undetermined  objects. 
One  inUTosting  rehc  Ls  supijosed  to  be  the  knob  of  a  handle 
(No.  25). 

— One  jjortion  of  a  polished  stone  of  basalt  (No.  19). 

Flint— This  iuipletnents  of  this  material  were  here  in  great 
alnuidance  (Nos.  1  to  9).  Eighteen  hatchets,  mostly  of  a 
rectangular  fonti  (No.  9);  GO  saws  (Nos.  5  and  6);  4d  arrow- 
|>oints  (Nos.  1  to  4),  of  which  one  (No,  4)  has  four  barbs  and 
another  is  chiKt^l-slmped  (No.  8) ;  13  lance-heads  (No.  7),  etc. 

A  mber, — T^v^o  beads,  one  reddish  and  the  other  yellow. 

I^vttery.' — Various  fragments,  es|>ecially  handles  of  vessels  of 
ditferent  forms— ^.•ijrw'M^a,  lunata,  kt{fotis^  fiittih&rmlata,  etc.  Some 
of  the  dishes  were  of  fine  black  ware,  among  which  I  may  note  a 
spoon  (No.  3f>),  but  generally  the  eoarser  kinds  predominated. 
HpinfUo' whorls  were  also  numerous  and  varied  in  fonu,  not  less 
than  31  being  collected.  There  were  al&o  two  large  net  weights, 
one  round  and  the  other  ring-shaped. 

HtmjhoviL — Several  worked  bits :  one  was  a  portion  of  an  orna- 
mented comb  and  another  jmrt  of  a  handle  of  some  sort 

Mmiey. — Four  coins,  much  corrwled,  supposed  by  De  Stefani 
Uy  be  of  the  second  half  of  the  third  century. 

In  IH8;3  l)e  Htefani  resumed  his  researches  in  the  same  place. 
(B.  424.)  On  tins  occasion  the  bronze  objects  were  limited  to 
one  or  two  insignificant  fragments  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
flint  imi»lements  inereasc^d — knives,  saws,  javelins,  lance-heads 
and  arrow-hf*ads  bemg  in  ahundimce.  Among  the  otlier  things  1 
may  mention  two  small  stone  discs  perforated^  probably  used  as 
spindle- whorls ;  a  small  bit  of  green  glass,  together  with  portions 
of  worketl  and  unworketl  horn,  Imne,  etc. 

The  ornamental  blade  (Fig.  66,  No.  18),  a  neat  spiral-headed 
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pin  (No.  22),  and  a  stud  (No.  28),  all  of  bronze,  are  in  the  collection 
of  Dr.  Ranibotti,  and  said  to  be  from  the  station  in  the  Mincio. 

Il  Bor. — Previous  to  the  investij^ations  of  II  Bor  by  Cavazzocca 
(B.  855),  Dr.  Alberti  had  estimated  the  number  of  heads  of  piles 
visible  on  this  station  at  500,  but  tliis  number  the  fonner  considers 
ratlier  hi«^h.  The  station  stretched  parallel  to  the  shore,  from 
which  its  site  is  now  distant  about  a  hundred  yards  ;  but  it  is 
supposed  tliat  the  present  level  of  the  water  stands  higher  than 
it  was  in  the  days  of  the  lake-dwellers.  One  reason  for  this  opinion 
is  that  a  triple  row  of  piles  which  runs  shorewards,  and  is  considered 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  gangway,  was  found  to  terminate  suddenly 
about  half-way.  The  Htntto  (ircheolof/ivo  lies  under  a  thin  covering 
of  sand  and  gravel,  which  Cavazzocca  explains  to  be  the  debris 
of  the  disintegrated  morainic  cojist  carried  outwards  by  the 
boisterous  action  of  the  waves. 

The  principal  relics  collected  by  Cavazzocca  are  ivs  follows,  most 
of  which  are  illustrated  in  his  monograph : — 

Bronze. — Four  knife  daggers  similar  to  those  from  Peschiera; 
three  pin-heads,  "  capocchle  di  aghi  crimdi  '*  (Fig,  65,  No.  24), 
like  those  from  the  terremare ;  one  axe-head  with  wings,  like 
No.  80,  Fig.  63;  one  conical  button;  two  chisels  (Fig.  65,  No.  15); 
four  hair-pins  ;  two  fragments  of  spiral  tubes  (No.  20),  and  six  un- 
determined objects. 

Pottery  showed  diverse  forms,  including  antie  limate,  and 
fragments  of  vesvsels,  spindle-whorls,  etc. 

Stone. — Three  fragments  of  stone  moulds,  sevenil  whetstones, 
and  an  arrow,  knife,  and  several  chips  of  flint. 

An  arrow-point  of  bronze  (No.  16)  and  a  couple  of  small 
daggers  from  II  Bor  arc  in  the  Museinn  of  Rome. 

LAKE   FIMON.    (B.  83,  110,  132,  and  295.) 

About  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Vicenza,  at  the  southern- 
most point  of  an  irregularly-shaped  valley  of  rich  meadow-land, 
lies  the  small  lake  of  Fimon.  At  the  present  time  it  is  hardly 
a  couple  of  miles  in  circumference,  but  before  the  Debba  Canal, 
which  carries  its  surplus  water  to  the  river  Bacchiglione,  was 
cut,  it  is  known  to  have  been  considerably  larger,  and  in 
prehistoric  times  it  is  supposed  to  have  covered  the  larger  part 
of  the  valley.  In  a  meadow  called  Pascalonc,  near  its  north 
end,  and  close  to  where  the  Debba  Canal  begins,  Mr.  Lioy 
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detected  the  tops  of  piles  jutting  out  of  the  grass,  which  he  at 
once  concluded  to  be  the  remains  of  a  lake-dweOmg— a  suppo- 
sition which  was  completely  veritied  by  extensivo  excavations. 
The  surface  of  the  meadow  where  these  piles  were  visible  was 
le^s  than  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  on  making 
excavations  over  a  selected  portion  the  following  facts  were 
ascertained : — 

Piles. — The  piles  were  from  S  to  12  inches  in  diameter, 
singly  and  irregularly  placed,  but  somcrimes  in  groujj^j ;  some 
were  hard  and  black  (oak),  and  others  soft,  but  they  bore  no 
traces  of  any  cutting  implements.  In  some  instances  they  were 
surrounded  with  heaps  of  stones.  They  penetrated  deeply,  and 
one  which  was  pulled  up  measured  18  feet  in  length.  No 
traces  of  a  gangway  stretching  to  the  shore  could  bo  discovered. 

Itelic-ImL—BiAow  a  thin  covering  of  vegetable-mould  there 
was  a  p?aty  bed  about  16  inches  thick,  and  underneath  this, 
lake- marl  containing  various  kinds  of  freshwater  shells  to  the 
extent  of  3  feet  4  inches.  To  this  fiucceeded  the  sir* do  archeo- 
loijivo  with  its  various  contents — ^decomposed  organic  matter, 
broken  bones,  frac^iients  of  potteiy,  flint  implements  and  other 
worked  stones,  bits  of  straw,  reeds,  charcoal,  clay  plaster,  burnt 
faggots^  etc.  ^This  bed  was  about  12  inches  thick,  and  its  matrix 
Wiis  of  a  yellowish-bhvck  colour,  which,  when  cut  into^  had  a 
doughy  consistency  and  cnuttc<l  a  strong  sulphurous  smelL 

Itel  ies.~Thc  rough  stone  implements  were  made  out  of  the 
limestone  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  very  seldom  of  sandstone, 
but  more  frequently  of  flint  from  the  spurs  of  the  Alps.  The^se 
flints  were  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  form  of  chips,  nuclei, 
anrl  untinished  implements,  very  few  of  which  were  well  formed ; 
a  few  riidely-formetl  arrow-points,  lance-heads,  knives,  and  saws 
or  scmjKfrs ;  pebbles  of  limestone,  probably  hainmer-stones ;  stone 
discs,  2  to  4  inches  in  diameter  (only  one  ivas  pertbratt'd) ;  also 
numerous  shngstones  ma*le  of  sandstone,  basalt,  and  serpentine ; 
one  frj^ment  of  granite,  flattened  and  polished  on  all  the  four 
sides,  but  only  one  small  polished  stone  celt  Many  of  the 
bones  were  worked,  and  there  were  tynes  of  staghom,  shurpenefl 
at  the  top  and  perforated  at  the  base;  also  pointers,  spear-heads, 
spatulie,  and  splinters  of  all  kinda 

The  fragments  of  pottery  were  so  plentiful  that  a  handful 
of  mud  could  not  be  taken  up  without  finding  some  pieces  in 
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it.  Amongst  some  thousands  of  fragments  about  50  vessels  in 
a  more  or  less  perfect  condition  were  picked  out.  They  are  all 
of  a  dark  colour,  with  handles  attached,  generally  below  the 
rim,  and  flat  bases.  Some  of  them  have  everted  lips,  and  many 
are  ornamented  with  knobs,  depressions,  or  raised  ridges  (circular, 
wavy,  or  confluent).  Some  of  the  handles  approach  the  form 
known  as  aiise  lunate,  others  terminate  in  a  round  button 
(anm  mono-tippendUndata).  One  small  bowl  had  two  handles. 
The  paste  was  of  two  qualities:  one  fine,  and  the  other  mixed 
with  coarse  bits  of  gravel,  quartz,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Numerous  specimens  of  spindle-whorls.  They  are  flat  circular 
cakes  of  (ilay,  like  small  wheels,  perforated  and  unomamented. 

Oiyduic  B/nnnlns.  —  Fruit  of  the  water- chestnut  (Trajxi 
n(if<tns\  kernels  of  cherries,  hazel-nuts,  aconis,  bramble  seeds,  etc. 

Tlie  bones  of  the  stag  and  wild  boar  seem  to  predominate 
aTiiong  those  of  the  sheep,  ox,  roe,  badger,  etc. ;  also  a  large 
(juantity  of  the  broken  carapaces  of  a  small  fresh-water  turtle 
(Ennjfi  lut(iria). 

Some  five  or  six  years  later  (1871)  Mr.  Lioy  made  further 
excavations  near  the  same  place,  and  came  upon  a  relic-bed 
8  inches  in  thickness  and  only  16  inches  below  the  s  irface, 
which  he  considered  to  be  the  remains  of  a  pile-dwelling  of  a 
later  age.  In  this  relic-l)ed  he  found  a  bronze  celt  (Fig.  66, 
No.  1)  and  some  flints  of  a  grey-reddish  or  yellowish  colour 
(different  from  the  blue  variety  in  the  earlier  dwelling),  but  no 
stone  implements  and  no  arrow-points.  Pottery  was  not  abundant, 
but  it  was  made  of  a  finer  quality  and  the  ornamentation  shows 
a  higher  style  of  art  Mr.  Lioy  also  observes  that  the  bones  of 
the  domestic  animals,  such  as  sheep  and  oxen,  are  now  in  excess 
of  those  of  wild  animals. 

As  u  final  report  of  the  abitazioni  UwustH  of  Lake  Fimon 
(B.  295)  Mr.  Lioy  has  published  a  lengthy  monograph  with 
numerous  plates  of  illustrations.  The  work,  however,  deals  more 
with  extraneous  and  general  considerations  than  specific  facts  or 
details  bearing  on  the  remains  of  the  palafittes  in  this  lake. 
I  consider  the  station  at  Polada,  with  its  reinarkable  relics,  far 
more  typical  of  the  Stone  Age  lake-dwellings,  and  I  have 
accordingly  selected  it  as  a  standard  for  such  remains  in  the 
eastern  valley  of  the  Po.  Moreover,  Mr.  TjCO  (B.  119,  2nd  ed.) 
has  already  presented  to  English  readers  an  abridgement  of  Mr. 
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Lioy's  work,  with  no  le^s  than  nine  platens  of  illustrations ; 
whereas  a  report  of  the  discoveries  at  Polada  has  not  yet  been 
published  at  all  I  have,  therefore,  re^itricted  my  illustrations  from 
Lake  Finion  to  the  few  objer;ts  on  Fig.  66,  wliirh  include  a  bronze 
flat  celt,  a  large  clay  ring,  and  a  few  specimens  of  pottery. 

ARQUA  PETRARCA. 

In  the  iiei^^hbourhood  of  Patliui  remains  of  lake-dwellings 
presenting  in  many  respects  similar  characteristics  to  those  in 
Lake  Fimon,  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  small  lake  of 
Arquk'Petrarca  situated  in  the  Euganean  bills.  It  was  discovered 
in  the  autumn  of  1885  by  Professor  Frederico  Cordenons,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  funds  from  the  MuseumfS  of  Padua  and  Este, 
made  excavations  during  this  and  the  following  summer,  the  result 
of  whfhh  he  has  just  published  (B.  464.)  It  appears  that  the 
lake,  though  now  only  covering  some  dozen  acres,  was  fonuerly 
of  much  greater  extent  and  occupied  the  wh4>le  of  the  present 
valley.  In  the  slime  of  this  ancient  lake-basin,  which  is  now 
overlaid  with  a  deposit  of  peat  over  3  feet  in  thickness,  the  remains 
of  two  stations  were  found,  one  on  the  eastern  and  the  other  on 
the  western  margin  of  the  present  lake.  These  remains,  which 
consist  of  piles,  portions  of  transverse  beams^  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  the  influstrial  tUbvw  of  the  inludntants,  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  anoicnt  Tuud  deposit,  nothing  being  found  in  the 
pi^at  above  it.  Mr.  t'ordenons  docs  not  give  as  minute  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  relic -bed  and  its  surroimdings  as  could  be  desired  ; 
but  as  only  a  fourth  of  the  area  occnpiecl  by  the  piles  has  l>een 
excavated  (1,000  square  yards),  the  present  report  may  be  only 
a  tirst  instalment  of  the  researches. 

Among  the  objects  collected,  the  following  wiW  give  a  general 
idea  of  its  chronological  ]x>sition  with  respect  to  analogous  remains 
in  the  Po  valley  Sevcml  perforated  stone  axes,  half  of  a  perfor* 
ated  hammer-axe  of  green  serpentine  beautifully  polished,  a  largo 
hammer-stone, a  beautiful  flint  saw  four  inches  long  (**  un  bellissiino 
coltello-sega  portion  of  a  finely- worked  laurcl-]caf-sha]>ed  lanee- 
head  of  flint,  a  number  of  arrow-heads,  lance-heads,  saws,  knives, 
etc,,  of  flint 

Objects  of  staghom  were  not  numerous,  and  only  some  per- 
forated rings  of  this  materia!  are  recorded. 

The  potterj^  is  abundant,  and  with  the  description  of  it  much 
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Tig,  66.— FiMON  (I  to  8),  and  ArqoA-PktbauCA  (0  to  12).   All  }  real  ni^se 

except  Xo,  2  =  J, 

of  Conienons's  monograph  is  taken  up.  The  paste  in  the  gene- 
rality of  the  vessels  is  niLxed  with  sand  and  hits  of  inica,  recog- 
nised to  be  the  tiebrw  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Only  one  di^ih 
(Fig.  66,  No.  11)  showed  ornamentation  of  inetsed  lines,  but,  nn 
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the  other  hand,  raised  lines  meeting  in  points,  forming  triangles, 
Gtc,  were  most  common.  The  handks  were  of  various  shapes  and 
showed  a  complete  series  of  tho  progressive  stages,  from  the  single 
biitton-sha[K*d  top  to  the  almost  perfect  mim  eom  uta. 

No  metal  objects  were  found,  and  consequently  Mr.  Cordenons 
cone  hides  that  the  station  belonged  to  the  pure  Stone  Ago,  a  con- 
clusion which,  however,  Pigorini  disputes,    (B,  4t>t>b.) 

Tho  pottery  is  very  similar  to  that  from  the  adjacent  lake- 
dwellings  at  Fimon,  and  by  no  means  dissimilar  to  that  from 
Pol  ad  a. 

POLADA, 

About  half-way  between  Desenzano  sul  Lago  and  the  village  of 
Ijonato^  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  tho  direct  railway  between 
Milan  and  Venice,  there  is,  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  morainic 
hillocks,  a  small  bowl -shaped  hollo%v,  scarcely  300  yards  in 
diatueter,  wlueh  at  one  time  formed  a  stagnant  lake  called  Polada. 
It  appears  that  at  some  former  period,  of  which  there  is  now  no 
record,  this  pool  luid  been  partially  drained  by  means  of  a  small 
tunnel  which  was  pierced  through  the  inorauiie  lip  on  its  north 
side,  and  so  carried  off  the  water  to  a  lower  valley.  The  result 
of  this  was  to  expose  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lake- bottom, 
one  part  of  which  formed  a  tongue -like  projection  or  promontory 
attached  to  its  eastern  margin.  This  continued  to  be  the  condition 
of  Folada  for  many  ages,  and  in  course  of  time  the  remainijig 
portion  of  the  lake  became  completely  tilled  up  with  peat.  Some 
years  ^o  the  proprietors  of  this  bog  conimeneod  to  utilise  its 
contents  as  fuel,  and,  to  facilitate  this  operation,  the  margin  of 
the  crater-like  cavity  was  pierced  by  a  second  tnnnel  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  former,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  water.  It  was  then 
found  that  the  promontory  of  land,  which  since  its  original 
exposure  hat!  been  cultivated,  hiid  been  only  partially  bared 
by  the  lii'st  drainage,  as  on  its  inner  side  there  was  a  thin  covering 
of  peal,  which  a  Uttle  farther  on  suddenly  sank  to  a  great  depth.  In 
the  course  of  removing  this  covering  of  peat  from  the  tip  of  tho 
promontory,  and  just  on  the  margin  of  the  cultivated  land,  some 
rotten  piles  and  other  indications  of  a  prehistoric  dwelling  were 
discovered.  l>r.  Giovanni  Rambotti,  President  of  tho  Lieeo 
Ginnasio  at  Desenzano,  recognised  this  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
lake-dwelling  ereetfMi  on  piles,  and  so  greatly  did  ho  interest 
himself  in  the  objects  recovered  and  daily  turning  up  that  ho 
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arranged  with  the  workmen  to  preserve  all  the  relics  for  him.  This 
discovery  was  made  in  1872,  and,  as  the  operation  of  clearing  out 
the  peat  progressed  during  the  following  two  or  three  years,  the 
settlement  turned  out  to  bo  very  rich  in  industrial  remains.  Now 
that  the  turf  is  entirely  removed  and  all  the  relics  kept  together 
Dr.  Rambotti  finds  himself  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  instructive  collections  of  lake-dwelling  remains  in  Italy. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  original  outlet  Dr.  Rambotti  calcu- 
lates that  before  the  first  tunnel  was  executed  this  tongue  of  land 
would  be  covered  by  eight  to  ten  feet  of  water,  and  he  thinks 
that  in  this  depth  of  water  the  lakc-dwellers  must  have  erected 
their  piles  and  platfonn.  That  portion  of  the  site  might  have 
been  exposed  and  destroyed  when  the  first  drainage  was  made,  is 
probable ;  but  at  any  rate  sufHcient  remauied  to  be  able  to  form 
some  opinion  as  to  its  size.  When  I  visited  the  locality  with 
Dr.  Riimbotti  he  gave  me  the  following  dimensions,  which  he 
derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  locality  and  disposition  of 
the  piles.  Its  fonn  was  that  of  an  oblong  parallelogram,  G5  yards 
long  and  about  one-third  of  this  distance  in  breadth.  Its 
longest  dianieter  ran  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  dwelling  thus 
presented  its  short  side  to  the  nearest  shore.  Two  rows  of  piles, 
about  two  feet  apart,  stretched  to  the  shore,  a  distance  of  about 
100  yards,  and  Dr.  Rambotti  justly  concluded  this  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  gangway.  A  shallow  canoe,  25  feet  long  and 
30  inches  wide,  having  traces  of  fixtures  for  oars  at  three  equi- 
distant spots  on  each  side,  was  found  near  the  site  of  the  lake- 
dwellmg.  Portions  of  a  second  canoe,  apparently  of  smaller 
dimensions,  were  disinterred  at  the  land  end  of  the  gangway. 

But  the  valuable  feature  of  this  lake-dwelling  is  the  largo 
and  unique  assortment  of  industrial  remains  which  it  has  fur- 
nished, all  of  which  are  kept  together  at  the  private  residence 
of  Dr.  Rambotti,  where  they  constitute  a  respectable  museum. 

Pottery, — The  larger  vessels  were  made  of  coarse  greyish 
clay,  mixed  with  rough  sand  or  pebbles ;  but  the  smaller  and 
more  ornamental  were  composed  of  a  fine  black  homogeneous 
paste.  Besides  a  large  quantity  of  fragments,  there  are  in 
Rambotti's  collection  about  150  vessels,  more  or  less  entire, 
showing  a  considerable  variety  of  size  and  form,  according  to  the 
uses  for  which  the  vessels  were  intended.  Some  were  largo 
wide-mouthod  jar?,  with  two,  or  sometimes  four,  handles.  Tho 
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largest  of  this  class  measured  15  inches  across  the  mouth  and 
9  inches  in  depth.  One  flat  dish  was  12  inches  in  diameter 
and  only  4  deep^  while  another  was  flower-pot-shaped  and 
measured  10  mches  across  at  the  top.  5i  at  the  base,  ami  12 
m  deptk  Another  dish  (Fig.  68,  No.  S7)  was  perforated  all 
over  with  small  round  holes,  arranged  in  upright  and  equi- 
distant rows,  of  which  there  were  in  all  thirty,  each  row  having 
eight  holes.  The  iiieasurctnents  of  this  curious  percolator  are 
10 i  inches  across  the  mouth.  8  at  the  base,  and  4J  in 
depth,  Sorne  vessels,  especially  the  larger  vases,  were  ornamented 
with  a  luie  of  perforations  or  projecting  knobs  roimd  the  rim : 
others  iigain  had  a  ridge  marked  here  and  there  with  a  knob 
round  its  bulging  part  (Fig.  67,  No.  6).  Few  were  without 
hauilles.  In  one  or  two  instances  there  was  a  hollow  protuber- 
ance, instcaul  of  a  handle,  sufficiently  prominent  to  l>e  grasped, 
and  the  hollow  part  commmiicated  with  the  interior  of  the 
vessel,  Tlie  handles  were  attached  generally  at  the  rim,  but 
often  below  it,  and  sometimes  half-way  down  the  side  of  the 
vessel  The  largest  handle  I  uotice<l  me4isin*ed  (J  inches  from 
its  two  points  of  attachment  i^onie  of  the  handles  were 
surmounted  by  a  button-shaped  proniinenee  (No.  10);  others 
tenninated  in  a  bifurcation  like  a  couple  of  horns,  which 
strongly  suggests  a  rudimentaty  form  of  the  ansa  Ititiata,  so 
characteristic  of  the  terremare  (Nos.  Kl  and  14).  Of  the  finer 
kind  of  pottery  there  are  a  great  variety  of  dishes,  which  ruay 
be  classed  as  cups,  bowls,  plates,  jugs,  etc.,  some  of  which  were 
ornamented  with  simple  designs  made  with  dots  and  lines 
{Nos.  9,  10,  imd  11).  One  handle  hatl  the  form  of  across  punc- 
tured on  it,  having  one  arm  prolonged  into  a  long  stem  running 
downwanls,  just  like  a  modem  C^hristian  cross. 

About  140  spijidle- whorls  of  torra-cotta,  some  of  which  are 
variously  ornamonWd  (Fig,  68,  Nos,  28,  29,  and  M).  A  con- 
siderable munber  of  perforated  clay  weights,  of  which  five  are 
flat,  with  the  hole  in  the  centre  (Fig.  67,  Nos.  19  and  20).  The 
most  novel  objecits  were  a  few  oblong  cakes  of  terra- cotta  orna- 
mentcil  with  repeating  lines  of  small  circular  depressions  (Fig,  68, 
Nos,  22  to  24). 

Stmie  Objects. — A  largo  sandstone  polisher,  together  with  a 
number  of  smaller  ones.  At>ont  40  hammer-stones  of  fjuartz, 
serpeutinei  etc.,  some  having  finger-depressions.    A  few  perforated 
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stonea,  tised  as  sinkers  or  hairiiners.  Six  round  Btoocs  aLout  the 
size  of  an  egg,  found  in  the  canoe.  Of  polished  celts  there  were 
only  six  of  the  usual  typo  (Fig.  67,  Nos.  15  and  16).  One  of 
the  most  reniiirkablG  features  of  the  eolloctiou  is  the  niiniber  of 
arrow-] Kiints,  which  exceed  300,  presenting  ui  this  respect  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  rjago:sza.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  illus- 
trations (Fig.  68,  Nos.  1  to  19)  these  arrow  and  lance- heads 
are  varied  iu  fonn  anrl  exceedingly  well  made.  Eight  are  of  a 
rhotnboidal  sliape,  and  a  siuiilar  nmnber  have  only  one  barb 
(No,  7).  Three  reotangidar  pb\tes  of  polished  stone,  perforated 
at  the  corners,  were  probably  used  to  protect  the  wrist  of  the 
archer  (Nos,  34  and  35),  Flint  saws  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
100,  of  which  a  few  are  imi([ua  One  hiis  sbiuting  teeth  as  shown 
in  Na  20»  which  represents  both  sifle«  of  the  flint.  A  few  were 
still  in  their  handles  when  found.  One  is  very  remarkable 
(fig.  67,  No.  12)  as  being  fonned  of  four  separate  flints  fixed 
in  a  wooden  casing  b)'  means  of  a  groove  and  asphalt  This  ciising 
or  handle  has  a  grasping  portion  at  each  end — in  short,  it  is 
a  doiil)le-hanfIed  saw.  The  illustration  represents  this  implement 
lying  flat,  and  the  horn-like  ending  projects  upwards  at  an  angle 
of  about  40^,  so  that  when  placed  in  working  jx)sition  with  the 
flints  downwards,  the  horn-like  projection  w^ould  be  directed  to 
the  left.  Hence  l^r.  Raml)otti  thought  tlie  lake-dwellers  w^erc 
loft-hiuided  men.  There  were  two  other  wooden  casings,  precisely 
similar,  but  minus  the  flints. 

Horn  and  Bmie. — About  40  daggers  and  jx>inters  of  bone,  of 
which  12  are  made  from  split  leg-bones  and  beautifully  polished 
like  those  from  l^aibach  and  other  places.  A  number  of  small 
pointetl  objects  of  bone,  chisels,  pins,  etc  (Fig,  68,  Nosl  %5  to  27). 
Seven  perforated  axe  hammer-heads  of  staghom  (Fig  67,  No.  17), 
also  similar  to  those  from  Laibach. 

Bnmze. — -A  bronze  dagger  (No,  1)  with  a  neatly- workcfl  hone 
handle  terminatiug  in  a  button-shaped  capsule.  The  blade  was 
attacheil  to  a  semilunar  capsule  of  thin  bronze  by  rivets.  Portions 
of  worked  Iwne  similar  to  the  handle  of  this  weapon  were  sup^Kised 
to  belong  to  other  analogous  weapons,  Thrw  flat  celts  of  the 
termnuini  type  (Nos,  2  and  3), 

Omuments. — £ight  bone  rings,  one  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  small  ein^les  (Fig,  68.  No.  S3).  Three  perfomted  buttons 
or  spindk^ whorls  of  marlle  (No.  30).    Several  other  forms  of 
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buttons  in  stone  or  marble  (Nos.  21  and  32)*  Sevenvl  perforated  teeth 
of  dog,  wolf,  bear  (No.  31),  and  wild  boar;  also  one  perforated  shell. 


Tig.  68.— PoLADA.    NcKi.  37  ssM  38  =  I,  and  All  the  rmt  ^  j  tenl  me. 

WuimL — Several  articles  of  woml  arc  preserved,  as  handles  of 
implements,  a  portion  of  an  oar,  fragnients  of  the  casings  for  flint 
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ay.wa  A  stool  with  six  legs  cut  out  of  the  solid.  These  are  now 
mostly  shrivelled  up  and  scarcely  recognisable. 

Osseous  JRsrnaim.  —  U]>per  part  of  a  human  skull.  Also 
mmit?rous  bones  of  the  following  annuals : — the  urns  and  some 
other  breeds  of  cattle,  horse,  sheep,  goat,  dog,  eat  (one  skull),  wild 
boar,  pig,  stag,  and  roa 

Dr,  Rambotti  thinks  that  there  wjis  satisfactory  evidence  to 
conclude  that  the  settlement  had  been  destroy etl  by  tire. 

No  report  of  this  remarkable  lake-dwelling  hiis  yet  been  pub- 
lished iti  Italy,  but  the  principal  objects  were  exhibited  at  a 
Congress  of  Art  and  Arehteology  held  at  Brescia  in  the  aiitnmn 
of  IH75.  On  this  occasion  no  less  than  fourteen  pages  of  the  pub- 
lished caUlogue  of  the  exhibition  are  devoted  to  the  enumeration 
of  Dr.  Rambotti's  collection  from  Polada. 

CASCINA,  Etc. 

The  Torbiera  di  (Jascina,  situated  lietwcen  tJastelnuovo  and 
San  Georgio,  in  Salice,  has  from  time  to  time  yieliled  objects 
which »  there  can  be  no  doubt,  belonged  to  ancient  pile-dwellers. 
The  station  Wiis  tirst  recognised  by  Martinati  (A<ll(je,  1874,  No.  23), 
who  found  flint  arrow-points,  a  laurel-leuf-shapcd  liiuee-head,  some 
stone  implements,  bits  of  staghoni,  qUi  In  1S7H  Figorini  gives 
a  further  account  (B.  328d')  of  some  of  the  objects  since  discovered, 
inehiding  18  flint  pieces— arrow-points  of  various  forms,  including 
one  of  the  so-called  rhoniboidal  type  {sdve  roinbtndale),  i\  iiutgiii- 
ficent  laneC'head,  a  fine  saw,  and  one  small  triangular  chisel 
In  the  Museo  Kircheriano  at  Rome  there  are  also  preserv^ed  a 
bronze  axe  of  the  flat  type  (Fijf*  61,  No.  9)  and  a  curious  knife 
of  bronze  (No.  12),  similar  to  those  from  the  lake-dwelling  at 
Peschiera,  which  were  found  in  this  place. 

Martinati  (B,  279,  p.  179)  also  describes  another  small  torbiera 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lazise,  in  which  three  rows  of  piles  were  en- 
countered, and  i*ssociated  with  them  were  fragments  of  black 
pottery.  It  was  also  reported  that  in  past  years  entire  vessels  of 
the  same  kind  were  found  iii,4t|^  locality. 

TERREMARK 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  last  century  certain  artificial 
deposits  of  an  earthy  sul>stance  found  scattered  in  the  shape  of 
large,  flattish  mound*,  over  the  provinces  of  Parmii,  Reggio,  and 
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Modena,  became  known  to   agriculturists   as  possessing  great 
fertilising  power — a  property  which  they  henceforth  turned  to 
advantage   by  using   their  contents  as  manure.     To  such  an 
extent  has  this  practice  been  carried  that  many  of  these  deposits, 
notwithstanding  th?ir  great  extent,  covering,  in  most  instances, 
many  acres,  have  now  entirely  disappeared,    Tliis  substance  looks 
like  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  ashes,  etc.,  arranged  in  diftcrently- 
coloured  strata — yellowish-brown,  green  or  black — and  goes  among 
the  peasants  under  the  name   of  marmt  or  miri\e;  but  in 
scientitic  circles  it  is  generally  called  terramara,  more  especially 
since  the  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  at  Bologna.  In 
the  course   of  these    annual    excavations   various    objects  of 
antiquity    were    noticed    by    the    workmen,    such   as  Roman 
coins  and  tiles ;  implement-s  of  bone,  horn,  bronze,  etc. ;  the 
bones  of  domestic  and  wild  animals ;  and  even  human  bones, 
were  occasionally  turned  up.     But   these  popular  observations 
failed   to  lead  to  any  scientitic  investigation,  and  when  these 
mysterious  mounds  happened  to  be  noticed  by  the  early  writers 
of  this  century  each  had  a  theorj^  of  his  own  to   account  for 
them.    Thus  the  celebrated   naturalist  Venturi,  in  his  "Storia 
di  Scandiano,"  published  in  1822,  assigns  them  partly  to  the 
Boii,  a  Celtic  race  who  here,  ac.cording  to  him,  cremated  their 
dead   warriors  and   ceremoniously   threw    their    weapons  and 
animals  taken  in  war  into  the  burning  pile;  and  partly  to  the 
Romans,  who  sul)sequently  inhabited  the  country,  and  selected 
these  heiips  for  their  dwellings  and  burial-places.    Others  sup- 
posed  them    to    be  the   sacred   or  traditional    cemeteries  of 
successive  races,  and  hence  their  contents  are  called  **  terrecime- 
teriale " ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  of  these  tnincated 
mounds  are    to  this  day  crowned    by  a  modem  church  or 
convent,  around  which  the  Christians  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  burying    their   dead.     Nor  did   the   opinion   of  Gastaldi, 
published  in  1861  (B.  43),  throw  much  light  on   the  matter. 
Seeing  that  the  terremare  were  invariably  situated  near  running 
streams,  he  considered  them  heaps  of  the  remains  of  different 
ages — Roman  graves,  cremations,  and  funeral  feasts,  which  had 
been  washed  down  and  re-arranged  by  floods.     But  these  and 
similar  theories,  based  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  the 
abodes  of  the  dead,  were  not   in  harmony  with  the  domestic 
character  of  the   pottery  and   implements   turned  up.  The 
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startiJig-point  of  a  long  scries  of  researches  which  have  now  cleared 
up  the  problem  was  the  announcement  by  Professor  Strobel  of 
Parma,  in  1861  (B,  44),  that  the  remains  of  a  palafitte,  analogous 
to  those  foimd  in  lakes  and  marshes,  were  to  be  seen  below 
the  true  terramara  deposits  at  Castione  dei  Marchesi. 

This  celebrated  and  best  known  of  all  these  settlements  is 
situated  about  four  miles  north-west  of  Borgo  San  Donino,  in  the 
|)rovince  of  Parma.  It  w^as  discovered  about  seventy  years  ago,  and 
continued  to  be  cxeavatt>d  solely  for  agricidtural  purposos  till 
1861 1  when  Gastaldi's  pnbHeations  directed  attention  to  the  pre- 
historic remains  of  North  Italy.  Till  then  the  numerous  olijects 
of  human  industry  disinterred  by  the  workmen  excited  little 
or  no  curiosity.  Things,  however,  were  very  dirterent  after  the 
northern  wave  of  archmological  inquirj%  now  greatly  fjuickened 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Swiss  lako-dwellings,  had  reaelR^d  the 
Parmensian  antiquaries.  Henceft>rth  instructions  went  forth  from 
the  proprietor,  Sig.  Ugolotti,  that  these  objects  wcTe  to  be  care- 
fully preserved,  and  now  they  constitute  a  special  and  most 
interesting  collection  in  the  Archjeological  MuseiuTL  at  Panuu. 
On  visiting  Castione  one  sees  a  slight  elevation  rbing  about 
10  feet  above  the  plain  and  surmounted  by  a  church  and  eon- 
vent  These  bnildingSj  which  are  both  lofty  and  extt*nsive,  are 
approached  on  the  west  side  by  a  stone  bridge,  spanning  a 
canal-like  pool  of  stagnant  water,  which  lies  along  the  margin 
of  the  niound  and  partly  surrounds  it.  Elsewhere  the  slope  from 
this  platirau  to  the  level  plain  is  grfulual,  except  where  the 
more  recent  excavations  have  been  made,  wliich  present  much 
the  same  appearance  as  a  roadside  Band-pit.  Of  the  original 
size  and  form  of  the  mound  it  is  now  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
estimate,  owing  to  the  amount  of  stuft'  yearly  carted  away,  btit 
the  portion  still  undisturbed  or  covered  by  buildings  may  be 
estimated  at  two  acres. 

A  perpendicular  section,  which  can  be  readily  obtained  at 
various  points,  presents  the  following  succession  of  layers  from 
above  downwards : — 

1.  Ordinary  mould  or  disturbed  soil  for  a  depth  of  6  feet, 
said  to  contain  Homan  and  more  recent  remains. 

2,  The  terrain ara  beds  proper,  arranged  in  thin^  wary 
laminations  of  variously- col  on  red  Crarths,  Komatiuit^s  a  thickish 
bed  of  clay  or  a  black  band  of  charcoal  catches  the  eye;  in 


another  place  an  overlapperl  lied  is  seen  to  shelve  out  aiifl 
disappear  altogether.  But,  ni>t\vithstandin^  a  wsLvy  or  untlulating 
appearance,  the  general  horixontality  of  these  layers  is  niain- 
4-ained.   Their  average  total  thickness  amounts  to  8  feet 


Tig*  68^^  — Pottery  from  tte  Terremare, 


3.  Underneath  tln^se  beds  lies  a  blackish  peaty  substance, 
some  3  feet  thick,  in  which,  as  ulreatly  mentioned,  StnjLiel 
detected  the  remains  of  a  prilatitte. 

Below  this  poaty  stratum  therf5  is  a  fp'eenish  clayey  deposit, 
similar  in  cuinposition  to  that  found  at  s«3me  depth  in  the 
surrounding  plain,  int-o  which  the  piles  were  driven. 
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StrobeFs  cliscovery  caused  much  speculative  interest,  especially 
when  correlated  with  the  researches  iiiitiate(l  by  Gastaldi  regarding 


Fig.  68''.— Anse  Luniit^^  or  Comntc  from  the  T*!m'mare» 


lake-  and  pile-dwellings,  the  existence  of  which  in  Italy  had  just 
been  deuionstrated  at  Mercnrago  and  Lake  Gardou 

Reflecting  on  thc*se  novel  revelations  and  impelled,  no  doubt,  by 
the  growing  iiiterost  in  such  studies,  Strobel  and  Pigorini,  both  then 


Tig.  69.— Booe  Comb  (J)  Pig,  70, -Roue  Wheel*  from 


residing  at  Parma,  commenced  a  series  of  observations  and  inquiries 
regarding  the  terremare  in  their  vicinity,  the  outcome  of  which 
was  a  joint  rejx>rt,  ttrst  published  in  IHG2  as  part  of  Gastaldi  s 
well-knomi  article,  Nuovi  cetuii  sugli  oggetti  di  alta  antichitJi 
trovati  nelle  torbiere  e  nelle  marinierc  dell*  Italia"   (B.  52.) 
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In  this  report  tlio  authors  discussed  the  wtu'ks  of  iiiiin  found 
in  the  niarl-hcds  under  tho  followuig  five  heads— \tz.  habitatioufi, 


Fig.  73,-- Portion  of  t% 
Fig.  71.— Flora  iraplemtint         Fig.  72,— Bone  (f).        Btme  Hotwlle  fmui 
Both  from  CAJiPKUtuNE,  Cabticine  (|). 

TceaelSp  u tonsils,  anus,  and  thiiii^s  of  tineertain  use.    The  jxittery 


Fig.  71— Two  Bone  obj^ts 
from  CAMniSOolKE  t^>, 


Fig.  75.— Diaooidal  St4>nc  from 


they  recognised  m  having  de^rea?  of  quaUty  itrconling  to  the  usos 
U)  whicli  the  vessels  were  put.    Th<^  hirger  vtises  were  roughly 
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Fig,         BrouKw  a^t  from 
CASTELIiAZZa 


Figi  TS.^BiMiiEy  Awl  with  bone 
hiindk,  from  CAMi*£aajX£  Q}. 
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kneaded,  the  *»Tains  of  sand  were  larger  and  more  visible,  aod  the 
colour  of  the  paste  was  ash-black  inside  and  reddish  outside. 
They  had  no  glnzo.  The  smaller  dishes  were  made  of  tine  homo- 
geneous paste,  with  very  thin  walls,  smooth  surfiu^e,  and  a  blackish 
surface  apjiroarihing  to  varnish.  According  to  their  form  they 
might  be  divided  into  a  great  many  varieties,  as  plates,  cups, 
basins,  bottles,  vases,  etc,  (Fig,  6ft i)-  Iii  t-ho  makers  of  this 
pottery  the  authors  recognised  an  inclination  to  vary  their  handi- 
works, and  this  was  esi)Ocially  manil'ested  in  the  varifnis  fonns 
and  ditiereut  embellishruents  of  the  handles,  called  apimidieuhtti, 
which  tunicd  up  in  large  quantities.  These  were  ordinary  handles 
with  an  addition  on  the  top,  either  in  the  form  of  an  upright 

Fig.  80.— Varioiifl  forms  of  Spindk-irharls  or  Beads  (J)  from  Cahpeggine. 

l>utton"like  proces.s  or  transverse  bar.  To  the  latter  the  greatest 
interest  was  attat^hed,  as  the  encls  of  the  bars  were  bent  in  a 
variety  of  ways  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  ears  or  horns  as  in 
Fig.  686. 

Among  the  utensils  they  distinguished  a  variety  of  industrial 
objects  suLth  as  needles,  pins,  ornamented  e<>uib,s,  small  wheels, 
handles,  etc.,  made  of  bone  or  horn  (Figs,  69  to  74).  Of  stone 
there  were  numbers  of  rubbers,  corn-grinders,  and  grooved  spher- 
oidal stones  (Fig.  76),  but  very  few  hatcliets  and  chisels. 

Uf  bronze  tliey  found  sif^kles  (Fig.  76),  spear- heads  (Fig.  77), 
flat  celts  (Fig.  78),  awls  (Fig.  79),  chisels,  pins,  etc. 

Among  the  objects  of  uncertain  use  were  classified  a  series  of 
Hpindle-whorls  of  different  forms  (Fig.  80). 

From  the  existence  of  metal  slag  and  stone  moulds  (Fig.  81) 
the  authors  inferred  that  the  terramaricoli  knew  the  art  of  founding 
in  metals. 

Professor  Strobel  gave  also  a  minute  description  of  the  bones 
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and  other  or^aic  remains,  to  whieh  I  shall  afteni  ards  refer  when 
Ireatitig  of  hiii  subsequent  inirestigations  in  this  wide  and  iioportant 
t}€?ld  of  research. 

In  mnnniing  up,  the  authors  used  the  following  wonk : — 
■*  As  to  the  tirst  origin  of  the  mmi-e^Hks^  it  is  elear  that  the 
lianquets^  as  you  assert,  are  a  considerable  part;  but  there  seenas 
to  us  to  appear  in  the  scoria*,  the  millstones,  the  heap  of  grain, 
the  palisades,  the  poUherdi*,  alreiwly  cited,  together  with  the  anus 
anfi  utensils  of  all  sorts  whieh  are  found  in  ihese  earths,  somethhig 


Fig.  81,— f5tone  MotUd  from  CAsrgLKtrom 


more  than  a  irien^  t  nee  ting- pi  are  to  banc|iiet.  It  seems  to  tis,  if 
we  di*  nnt  err,  that  then*  h  something  of  settlement  and  chiration. 
Man  did  not  meet  there  only  to  armnge  and  devour  the  feast, 
but  to  employ  hiniHclf  l>esides  in  dome*>ti<!  avo<?ationst  in  preparing 
inj piemen ts  and  arms,  to  sew  garments,  and  make  nets — in  a  word, 
to  inhabit  ttieni ;  besides,  to  exercise  the  practices  of  their  religiotis 
wornhip,  and,  perhaps,  alno  to  bum  their  dead,  and  all  these  after 
the  fashion  of  barbarians,  such  as  the  people  of  the  marl-l/ffU  must 
have  bet^n.  These  people,  according  to  the  place  and  time,  were 
fishcnneii,  huntc^rs,  shepherds,  and  even  agriculturists/'    (B.  91, 

p.  wa) 

wonk  contain  thti  most  iniponant  feature  of  this  report. 
'J'Im^  aiithnrH,  tliough  not  absolutely  free  from  the  previous  uotionf* 
tbat  floods  and  inundations  had  something  to  do  vnth  the  stmti- 
Hcation  of  tho  dihris,  distinctly  recognise  that  the  terreiaare  nuist 
l»e  considered  m  the  romains  of  the  hibltatumB  of  the  liv-mg,  and 
not,  as  hitherto  supposed,  the  rosting-places  of  the  dead 
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Interest  in  the  whole  subject  now  rapidly  increased,  and  ex- 
tended to  agriculturists  and  local  observers.  Yearly  excavations 
were  carefully  scanned  and  even  sj)ecial  researches  were  carried  on 
in  the  interests  of  science.  Strobel,  a  })rofessed  naturaUst  with 
remarkably  precise  and  accurate  habits,  devoted  his  great  energies 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  organic  remains,  especially  the  rich  and 
varied  products  of  the  peaty  bed  {terra  ulujinosa)  at  Castione,  in 
which  the  {)iles  were  detected.  Pigorini,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  archaeologist  pure  and  simple,  but  endowed  with  great 
ability  and  nuich  fertility  in  the  correlation  and  generalisation  of 
facts — qualities  which  have  since  gained  him  the  chair  of  ardue- 
ology  at  Rome,  which  he  now  tills  with  so  nuich  distinction.  Thus 
associated  these  two  men  may  be  said  to  have  developed  a  new 
school  of  ar(!haM>logy,  especially  anent  the  terremare,  having  as  its 
primary  and  indispensable  objei^  the  colbn-tion  of  auth(»nticated 
data,  witlumt  which,  they  asserted,  no  de(lu<;tions  however  brilliant 
could  be  scientitic. 

In  the  course  of  researches  conducted  by  Strobel  at  Ciustione, 
during  the  years  18(32  and  he  observed  that  the  piles 

were  placed  in  a  sort  of  basin,  either  natural  or  artificial ;  that 
they  supported  transverse  beams  over  which  clay  Hoorings  had 
been  placed;  and  that  they  were  more  thickly  set  towards  the 
margin,  and  slanting,  as  if  to  strengthen  the  inner  superstructures. 
Moreover,  he  proved  that  the  sup{)osed  peaty  fonnation  {t(*i^xt 
idujimmt)  had  nothing  in  common  with  true  peat,  but  was 
simply  a  subaxjueous  deposit  of  ordinary  earth,  associated  with 
decomposed  organic  ddhriJ^.  Another  terramara  in  Panna  having 
similar  characteristics  to  that  at  Castione  was  investigated  in  the 
following  year  by  Pigorini,  and  thus  the  theory  of  an  occasional 
palafitte  converted  into  a  land-dwelling  seemed  to  them  to  he 
confirmed.  Previous  to  this  the  stratification  of  the  beds — one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  these  deposits — had  not  excited 
any  unusual  surprise,  but  now  it  began  to  be  commented  upon. 

These  and  some  other  noteworthy  observations  here  and  there 
coming  to  light  induced  Strobel  and  Pigorini  to  issue  a  second 
report  on  the  terremare  of  Panna.  (B.  80.)  But  in  this 
brochure,  which  appeared  in  1804,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  striking  departure  from  the  views  expressed  by  the  authors 
in  their  previous  report.  They  asserted  that  the  people  who 
constructed  and  inhabited  these  dwellings  were  a  nomadic  or 
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fi^ricultural  race,  bolongiiig  to  the  Bronze  Age,  and  were  probably 
iillied  to  the  Swiss  lake-dwollers ;  and  that  their  habitations 
varied  in  structural  character  according  to  the  exit^cneies  of 
the  site  cliosen.  No  significance  was  attached  to  the  piles  at 
Castione  and  elsewhere,  beyond  supplying  a  proof  that  different 
methods  of  construction  had  been  in  use,  the  adoption  of 
which  depended  on  local  conditions.  Tlie  composition  of  the 
strat^i  lis  "earthy  l>eds,  now  ashy,  now  yellowish,  now  reddish 
or  black,*'  and  their  peculiarly  wavy  arrangement,  were  supposed 
to  mark  merely  a  variety. 

The  terremare  now  became  a  controversial  foetus  between  the 
adherents  of  the  old  and  new  schools.  To  the  fornier  (■avedoni, 
(Joppi,  and  subsequently  Crcspellani,  lent  their  influence ;  while 
the  latter  were  reinforced  by  Boni,  Canestrini,  Calegari,  and 
t^hierici.  Aniongsfc  all  these,  during  the  next  few  years,  (Jhierici 
stoml  pre-eminent  Already  an  ardent  collector  of  the  antiquities 
of  his  native  country,  he  found  in  the  mysterious  terretnarc  a 
congenial  field  and  a  new  outlet  for  his  love  of  practical 
research.  For  minute  observation  and  lucid  exposition  of  the 
phenomena  observed  in  explorations,  Chieriei  had  few  superiors. 
To  him  must  undoubtedly  be  assigned  the  nest  great  contri- 
butions towanis  the  elucidation  of  the  terremare  problem. 
Observing  in  several  instances  that  an  earthy  dyke  of  a 
rectangidar  shape,  with  a  ditch  outside,  surrounded  the  ter* 
ramara  moiind,  and  that  upright  beams,  or  traces  of  them,  were 
to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  deposits,  he  suggested  that  tliese 
were  normal  features  in  their  stnicture.  Although  some  of  bis 
contemjMiirary  explorers  had  incidentally  noticed  piles  m  a 
stratum  different  from  that  in  which  their  original  discovery  was 
made  at  t^astione,  and  even  reconled  the  fact  (B.  407,  p  7),  it 
remainetl  to  Chieriei  atone  to  interpret  the  true  significance  of 
the  disc  HI  very.  In  suppjrt  of  the  theory  of  universality  of  the 
palafitte  system,  he  showed  that  in  many  cases  the  pile^*  Imd 
entirely  disapjieared  by  flectjm  posit  ion,  and  that  the  only  traces 
of  their  existence  were  the  holes  tliey  luid  octiipied.  Some  of 
these,  indeetl,  had  subse4[uently  become  tilled  u[)  by  infiltrated 
matter,  so  that  on  section  they  presented  the  apjiearance  of 
inverted  cones.  On  this  point  he  relates  tliat  in  one  space 
measuring  210  square  metres  he  counted  no  less  than  124 
'  buche  di  palL  *   (B.  206,  p.  II) 
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It  iniist  be  remembered  that,  previous  to  this,  archaeologists 
had  no  clear  notion  of  the  order  or  relative  position  of  the 
products  of  dittcrent  ages  and  races,  and  the  same  confusion 
extended  to  the  terremare.  For  instance,  at  Castelnuovo,  Chierici 
seemed  puzzled  at  finding,  underneath  a  Bronze  Age  terramara, 
indications  of  an  older  period.  At  Campeggine,  on  the  other 
hand,  objects  of  the  early  Iron  Age  appeared,  but  chiefly  in  the 
upper  strata,  while  Etniscan  remains  had  been  recognised  in 
several  instances. 

Another  point  to  which  (Jhierici's  attention  was  directed  was 
the  frecjuency  with  which  rectangular  enclosures  were  disposed 
so  JUS  to  have  their  four  sides  facing  the  cardinal  points ;  and 
this  orientation  within  certiiin  limits,  varying,  it  would  seem, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  sunrise  when  the  settlement 
was  founded,  he  considered  also  applicable  to  all  the  terramara 
villages.    On  this  point  see  also  Helbig.   (B.  808.) 

In  his  famous  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  terramara 
villages  (B.  20G)  Chierici  conceived  the  idea  that  they  had 
been  constructed  over  artificial  basins  to  which  a  running  stream 
mis  made  to  flow  so  as  to  convert  the  had  no  into  a  pool  of 
water.  This  pool  was  surrounded  by  an  .  earthen  dyke  inside 
of  which  a  wooden  platfonu  was  erected  on  piles  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  clay.  Huts  were  then  erected  over  this  plat- 
form at  regular  intervals,  and  the  refuse  from  them  was  thrown, 
by  means  of  holes  here  and  there,  into  the  space  below.  The 
water  entering  at  one  side  of  the  enclosure  made  its  exit  at 
the  opi>osite  side.  Thus  the  space  l)elow  the  platform  was  more 
or  less  occupied  with  water,  and  the  dehris  thrown  into  it 
became  arranged  into  sedimentary  strata,  and  so  continued  to 
accumulate  until  the  entire  space  was  filled  up.  When  the 
accumulation  of  (Mbris  reached  this  extent  it  became  necessary 
to  elevate  their  floorings,  and  this  was  done  by  repeating  the 
same  process  at  a  higher  level ;  and  in  this  manner  Chierici 
accounted  for  the  successive  platforms  and  palafittes  which  were 
to  be  met  with  in  the  terramara  beds. 

Thus  in  the  hands  of  Chierici  almost  every  feature  of  the 
terramara  deposits  excited  fresh  interest  and  an  eagerness  for 
further  inquiries.  Piles  or  their  traces  were  found  almost  im- 
mediately in  all  the  stations  wherever  they  were  carefully  looked 
for.    In  1872  Chierici  and  Mantovani  explored  two  stations,  one 
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at  Monte  Venere  and  the  othor  at  Monte,  in  which  were  found  not 
only  the  dyke  surroniiding  the  basin  and  palafitte,  but,  in  one  of 
them,  three  series  of  piles,  one  superimposed  above  the  other,  thus 
clearly  showing  that  when  the  spaces  around  the  piles  and  under- 
neath the  platform  had  got  tilled  up  with  debris^  a  second  palafitte 
had  been  resorted  to,  which  in  its  turn  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
third.  (B.  233  and  247.)  It  was  on  all  hands  acknowledged  that 
ill  many  parts  the  peculiar  stratitication  of  the  layers  in  certain 
beds  could  only  be  aecounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  water  had 
somehow  to  do  with  the  sorting  of  their  ingredients,  as  floating 
materials,  such  as  bits  of  charcoal,  were  often  eliminated  and  formed 
separate  layers.  So  fiir  Chierici  s  theory  might  bo  taken  as  ottering 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  But  the  deposition  of 
the  higher  portions  of  the  mound  remained  to  be  accounted  for, 
as  it  was  difficult  to  conecivo  of  ]>ools  of  water  at  tlie  requisite 
heights.  A  still  more  formidable  objection  was  the  impossibility 
of  transporting  water  without  the  intervention  of  a  system  of 
hydnmlic^s  to  sites  placed  on  elevations  far  above  the  level  of 
any  adjacent  streams,  and  of  this  class  several  hiul  been  ktiown.  as 
at  Monte  Venere,  Roteglia,  Castelhiccio,  etc,  (B.  407»  p.  0);  yet,  in 
most  cases,  they  also  contained  the  palafitte  and  dyke.  This  was 
the  weakest  part  of  the  theory  and  found  few  sup|)ort€rs,  but  in 
other  respects  every  additional  discovery  only  tended  to  eoniinn  it. 
Strobel,  however,  declined  to  believe  in  the  universality  of  either 
dykes  or  palafittes.  Thus,  writing  in  1874  {B,  2G7),  hesays:  ^At 
the  conclusion  of  an  article  which  I  wrote  in  1872  on  shells  of 
Un  w  found  in  the  marit;^re,  etc,,  I  asserted  that  the  terremare,  those 
pre-historic  settlements,  were  terrestrial ;  that  in  some  of  them  man 
lived  in  pile-dwelling  on  dry  ground,  in  others  he  dwelt  in  tents 
or  huts ;  and  that  in  some  of  the  terramara  beds  earthworks  can  be 
seen,  w^hich  may  have  been  used  as  dykes  or  bidwarks,  and  which 
in  all  probability  were  fortiiied  with  ditches/'  After  showing  how 
impossible  it  would  be  for  the  terramaricoh  of  Roteglia  and 
Ca.stenaccio  to  have  pools  of  water  at  such  an  elevation  as  they  had 
been,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  raise  my 
voice  against  those  who  imagine  that  prehistoric  men,  and  more 
especially  those  of  the  mariere,  and  of  our  terremare  and  pile- 
dwellings  of  the  Bronze  Age,  always  and  everywhere  followed 
constantly  one  uniform  and  invariable  order  in  arranging  their 
abodes,  as  if  they  were  inferior  to  the  aninuils,  nay,  even  to  the 
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invertebrates,  who  modify  their  coiistructions  according  to  circum- 
stances. Buty  in  fact,  there  is  much  less  unifonnity  in  these 
terremare  than  is  often  found  in  the  dwellings  of  animals ;  therefore 
I  maintain  logically,  that  even  prehistoric  men  changed  their  mode 
of  living  according  to  place,  time,  and  circumstances ;  and  that  the 
terramaricoli  did  not  live  solely  in  pools  of  water,  as  some  assert, 
but  had  settlements  both  in  the  water  and  on  dry  land,  and  that 
the  terramara  beds  are  the  results  of  the  latter.  In  some  of  the  ter- 
restrial settlements  they  probably  had  pile-dwellings,  while  in  others 
they  lived  in  huts  or  tents.  Some  at  hixst  of  the  land  settlements 
were  defended  by  dykes  and  ditches."    (B.  119,  2nd  ed.,  p.  402.) 

Pigorini,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  favourably  on  the  major 
portion  of  Chierici's  generalisations,  and  in  the  course  of  explora- 
tions conducted  by  him  at  (  -a^aroldo  in  1874  (K  2(>0  and  297)  he 
found  everything  not  only  in  hannony  with  his  views  but  some 
additional  facts  that  seemed  to  strengthen  that  portion  of  his 
theory  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  palaKtte  wjis  the  normal 
method  adopted  in  the  structure  of  the  terremare,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  locality  might  be  in  which  they  were  constnicted. 
Thus  at  Ciusaroldo,  although  there  was  both  a  ditch  and  a  dyke 
surrounding  the  biusin  containing  the  palafitte,  it  had  no  peaty 
understratum  {term  ulif/inom)^  as  at  Castione,  but  a  substance 
precisely  identical  with  the  superimposed  deposits.  Here  also 
there  were  traces  of  piles  on  a  higher  level. 

Almost  coimddent  with  the  publication  of  Chierici's  theory  of 
the  terremare,  in  1871,  was  the  International  Congress  of  Anthrop- 
ology and  Prehistoric  Archaeology  at  Bologna,  which  gave  an  im- 
mense impetus  to  such  studies.  Indeed,  the  decade  which  followed 
may  be  characterised  as  the  Augustan  age  in  the  dei)artment  of 
prehistoric  archaeology  in  Italy.  The  remarkable  discoveries  in  the 
old  cemeteries  of  Bologna,  and  in  Etruscan  tombs  elsewhere  in  the 
Circumpadana  district,  together  with  the  increasing  number  of 
prehistoric  stations  in  lakes,  turbaries,  caverns,  etc.,  greatly  widened 
the  Held  of  research  and  added  to  the  difficulty  of  deciphering, 
from  amidst  the  (mdless  overlappings  of  their  remains,  the  history 
of  the  various  civilisations  which  formerly  characterised  the  country. 
In  order  to  facnlitate  these  studies  the  Bulleffino  Paletnoloym 
IfdliiUKf  wius  established  at  the  commencement  of  1875,  under  the 
joint  editorship  of  Chierici,  Pigorini,  luid  Strobel.  This  periodical 
has  done  nuich  good  and  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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SPECIAL  INYESTIGATIONS  AT  CASTIONE. 

Such  was  the  ppeneml  tenor  of  the  opinions  in  regi^r<l  to  the 
terreiuaro  up  to  1877,  when,  owing  to  the  interest  then  taken  in 
these  singular  reniiiins  and  witli  the  view  of  clearing  up  some  of 
the  contested  points,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ordered 
a  fresh  excavation  to  be  made  at  Oastione  under  the  su|X)rintend* 
ence  of  Professor  Figorini.  The  portion  selected  was  an  oblong 
space  at  the  north  side  of  the  church,  beginning  at  the  niar^nn  and 
stretching  inwards  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  result  of  this 
was  the  disclosure  of  a  new  mid  remarkable  feature  in  its  struetuml 
arrangement.  At  the  inside  of  the  earthen  dyke,  and  intervening 
between  it  and  a  forest  oi'  piles  which  extended  towards  the  interior, 
was  a  series  of  small  rcc*tangular  enclosures  constructed  of  hori- 
zontal beams  laitl  one  above  the  other.  Those  enclosures,  which 
Gxtciidcd  side  by  side  like  a  string  of  log- houses,  formed  an  abrupt 
facing  to  the  dyke.  The  beams  were  roughly  hewn,  and  partially 
mortised  into  each  other  at  the  points  of  crossing,  from  which  their 
ends  projected  irregidarly,  some  even  extending  from  one  com- 
partment to  the  next.  Inside  these  log-houses  there  was  nothing 
but  rubbish — elay,  gravel,  bits  of  wood,  etc, — packed  tirndy  together. 
But  it  is  needless  to  enter  upon  all  the  details  of  this  curious 
structure ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Pig^jrini  c^rne  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  purpose  wiis  to  support  the  inside  of  the  earthen  dyke  (cw- 
tmfforte  dtlV  urgine).  The  piles  were  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart, 
and  each  pile  was  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  an  interval  of 
one  foot  Wlien  the  space  was  cleared  there  was  tjuitc  a  forest  of 
those  piles,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  tliey  were  all  inclined  in  one 
direction,  viz.  north-east,  a  fact  ivhich  is  well  show!i  in  the  first  of 
the  two  photographic  illustrations  here  given  (Fig.  82), 

From  an  examination  of  the  composition  of  the  so]\  outsitle  the 
Hmils  of  the  station  Pigorini  ascertained  that  the  bluish  clay  lied 
forming  the  subsoil  of  the  terramara  mound  correspondtHl  to  what 
was  the  siuface  of  the  surrounding  plain  when  tlic  termmaricoli 
fouuiled  their  settlement,  and  that  the  thick  mass  of  alluvial 
yellowish  clay  in  which  the  mound  is  now  partially  bmied  has 
been  subsequently  deijosited. 

Other  interesting  details  are  given  m  Pigorini's  exhaustive  and 
admirable  rt^port  irgarfling  the  structure  of  the  ditch,  dyki\  phit- 
forms,  hearths,  etc.,  and  the  jMi'CuUarity  and  conifK^sition  of  the 
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strata.  But.  these  the  limits  at  my  disposal  in  this  work  compel 
me  to  pass  over,  and  I  must  be  content  with  quoting  the  following 
sunuiiary  of  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
station  :■ — 

*'The  terramaricoli  having  arrived  at  the  place  now  called 
Castione  dei  Marehesi  did  not  select  for  their  encanipment  a  low- 
lying  spot  subject  to  inundations,  but  the  top  of  a  slight  elevation  of 
bluish  clay  not  yot  covered  with  the  more  recent  alluvial  deposits. 
The  space  measiirefl  out  for  the  stat  ion  was  of  a  rectangular  shape 
and  covered  about  a  couple  of  acres.  This  area  they  Burrounded 
with  a  ditch,  the  excavated  soil  being  thrown  to  the  inside  and 
so  they  formed  a  dyke  6  ieet  in  height,  which  consequently 
enclosed  a  hacino  having  its  base  on  the  original  soil  of  ihe  plain. 
The  area  thus  defined  had  an  orientated  position  with  a  deviation 
of  30""  from  east  to  north. 

"  Having  completed  the  surr<iunrling  flitch  anrl  dyke,  the  next 
step  was  to  construct  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  dyke  a  series 
of  log-house«a,  bound  together  and  fille*l  -mth  dibru,  over  which 
they  finally  laid  a  gravel  pavement.  The  main  object  of  this 
elaborate  structure  wa.s  to  support  the  earthen  dyke.  Next  they 
planted  all  over  the  baidno  rows  of  piles  at  regular  intervals, 
whose  tops  reached  to  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  coutmftlyrtf, 
and  over  them  they  laid  horizontal  planks  of  wood  ivhieh,  in 
certiiin  places,  were  covered  w^th  beds  of  clay  {fvmk  ci*perte 

"  On  this  platform  were  constructed  the  huts  of  the  people. 
The  exact  ff>rm  of  these  huts  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  they 
were  certainly  made  of  wood,  straw  and  clay,  no  other  material 
having  been  used  either  at  Castione  or  any  other  terramara.  The 
village  was  now  complete,  and  the  inhabitants,  in  the  course  of 
their  domestic  avocations,  threw  the  ix?fuse  of  food  and  other 
dibns  into  the  space  below,  probably  by  means  of  boles,  whi<;h 
gradually  accumulated  imtil  the  space  became  completely  filled  up. 

When  tbis  stage  was  reached  the  people  did  not  change 
their  chosen  site,  but  proct^cded  to  erect  a  new  palatitte  atM>ve 
the  old  one.  They  elevated  the  dyke  by  extending  its  basc%  placal 
new  eontm^hrte  along  its  inner  side  superimposed  on  the  older 
ones,  and  thus  continued  to  convert  the  surface  of  the  first 
plat fi inn  into  the  base  of  the  ncw^  hmlmh  Here  they  repeated 
the  operation  of  planting  it  with  piles,  and  over  these  a  new 
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rig.  83^— Castioke  and  varioua  otlier  T*?rretuftTO  in  the  Tfoinit?  of  PAaMA, 
Noe.  1  to  12  and  93  to  20  =     and  the  f«st  =  (  teH  siw^ 
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platform  and  huts  were  oreoted,  which  were  occupied  ivs  before, 
until  the  accuuiulatioo  of  (Uhrin  again  drove  the  inhabitants  to 
construet  a  third  dwellinf^-pliicc  at  a  still  higher  level."  (B.  407, 
p.  44.) 

tllustrations  of  some  of  the  industrial  remains  found  at  Castionc, 
and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parma,  arc  given  on 
Fig.  83. 

MONTALE. 

Another  instructive  station,  which  I  visited  along  with  the 
diHtinguishod  arehieologist,  Sig,  CVe^pellani,  is  that  at  Montal*\  a 
few  miles  south  of  Modena.  Here  the  elevation  of  the  mound  is 
more  marked  than  at  Castione,  as  the  entire  mass  stands  clear 
above  the  surrounding  plain,  and,  like  it,  the  eentrai  part  18 
oociipied  by  a  church  and  some  other  religious  buildings.  The 
discovery  of  this  terramara  was  not  mmle  till  IHOS,  but.,  its  contoTits 
being  readily  accessible,  the  progress  of  its  demolition  has  iM^'en 
rapid.  In  1S71  it  was  selected  i\B  the  most  suitable  to  be  visited 
by  the  members  of  the  International  Congress,  and,  for  their 
spoeial  benefit,  a  new  section  was  then  opened  up.  The  annual 
explorations  conducted  in  this  mound,  of  course  regulated  by 
agricultural  demands,  are  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Museo  Civic o  at  Modena,  who  appropriate  all  rare 
objects  for  the  enhancement  of  their  large  and  valuable  prehistoric 
collection.  The  director  of  the  Museum,  Sig.  Boni,  ptdjlishes, 
from  time  to  time,  a  report  of  the  excavations  and  of  the  rejsults 
obtained.    (B.  3HG  and 

According  to  lioni,  the  area  of  the  mound,  inclnding  the  d3'ke, 
was  9,000  square  metres  (about  2  acres),  of  which  about  4,(K)0  an^ 
cjceupied  by  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  already  referred  t-o.  Of  I  he 
remaining  space  avaibible  tor  ex])lorations  about  one  half  has  been 
cleared  away.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chiu*ch.  just  on  the  verge 
of  the  pit  where  the  workmen  were  riddling  and  preparing  the 
saleable  stuff,  stood  an  enormous  chestnut  tree,  whose  roots  could 
be  seen  below  the  grassy  surftice  pmjecting  frt>!n  the  perpendicular 
ftice  of  tJie  section.  Tlie  priest,  w^hose  house  fonns  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  on  the  mound,  soon  joinetl  our  party,  aufl 
ex])atiate<l  on  the  fabulous  age  of  this  tree,  but  which  t*resj)ellani 
reiluced  to  sometlung  like  ISO  i>r  200  years.  The  entire  height  of 
the  section  here  exposed  would  be  from  15  to  20  feet,  the  upper 
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five  of  which  consisted  of  iiioiildy  soil,  which  has,  of  course,  to  be 
removed  before  the  coni'iiercially  valuable  stuff*  is  reached.  In 
the  course  of  the  removal  of  this  upper  stratum  the  following 
objects  were  found,  viz.  an  iron  hatchet,  fragments  of  a  spur, 
several  keys,  and  some  nmch  corroded  coins  of  the  Old  Empire. 
The  remains  of  fifteen  human  burials  were  also  encountered,  three 
of  which  had  the  bodies  enclosed  in  cists  made  of  large  bricks. 
Indeed,  some  large  tiles,  apparently  part  of  a  sepulchre,  were  still 
to  be  seen  protruding  from  a  part  of  this  layer.  Near  one  of 
the  unenclosed  burials  lay  a  tcrracottii  lamp  and  a  bone  comb 
with  a  double  row  of  teeth.  Sunk  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
terramara  beds  was  a  primitive  lime-kiln,  "  evidently,"  says  Boni, 
"introduced  into  the  nituvlo  lUftnKtxo  at  a  later  period  than  its 
formation."    (H.  riSO,  p.  l;^) 

The  great  depth  of  this  upper  bed  of  mould,  which  exists  in  all 
the  terremare,  is  very  remarkable  and  most  puzzling  to  archaeo- 
logists. Boni  thinks  it  was  spread  over  the  mound  at  some 
posterior  time,  either  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  as  hygienic 
.precautions,  or  perhaps  from  motives  of  respect  to  the  supposed 
sacred  character  of  its  contents. 

All  the  rest  of  the  section  was  terramara  proper,  whose  contorted 
and  wave-like  beds  could  readily  be  distinguished.  Sticking  in 
the  face  of  the  section  were  innumerable  fragments  of  black 
pottery,  broken  bones,  and  bits  of  charcoal.  All  the  stuff*,  before 
being  disposed  of,  was  passed  through  riddles,  and  what  remained 
was  thrown  aside  as  useless  rubbish,  the  heaps  of  which  could  only 
be  estimated  by  cart-loads.  The  riddlings  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  broken  pottery,  among  which  were  occasional  clay 
weights  and  more  frequently  spindle  whorls,  together  with  the 
bones  and  horns  of  animals,  many  of  which  were  converted  into 
implements.    Bronze  objects  were  comparatively  rare. 

Part  of  a  large  earthen  dyke  which  is  supposed  to  have  sur- 
rounded the  entire  mound  is  still  left  exposinl  on  the  north  side. 
It  measured  from  20  to  80  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base  and  Hi  feet 
in  height,  lioni,  in  his  description  of  this  dyke,  states  that  a 
section  which  ought  to  be  conical  is  not  so,  but  more  slanting  on 
the  outside ;  also,  at  the  inner  side,  its  contents  are  occasionally 
seen  to  overlap  the  terramara  beds.  From  this  and  some  other 
structural  details  he  adduces  evidence  to  show  that  the  dyke  had 
been  subsequently  added  to  by  the  terramaricoli  during  their 
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occupation  of  the  settlement  Bearing  in  mind  what  Pigorini  says 
about  Castione.  the  signiHcjuice  of  these  obsenmtions  will  be  readily 
perceived. 

For  illustrations  of  relics  from  Montale  see  Pig.  84  and 
Wig.  85p  Nos.  1  to  (j;  and  for  its  literature  B.  157,  184,  186, 
204,  231,  298b,  367,  386,  421,  422,  425a',  An  account  ot  the 
excursion  to  Montale  by  the  members  of  the  International  Con- 
gress is  given  in  their  Proceedings  for  1871  (Boloj^a). 

CASALE    Z  AFFAN  FXLA. 

Another  typical  example  of  the  terremare,  which  I  wish  to 
describe  shortly,  lies  1\  mile  north  of  the  Po,  near  the  town 
of  Viadana.  This  station  was  iiccidentally  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  brothers  Pietro  and  Giacomo  Tassoni,  the  peasant 
proprietors  of  a  tiQld  in  which  they  were  making  trenehes  for 
planting  vinos.  In  the  course  of  their  operations  they  dug  up 
fragments  of  pottery,  which  they  brought  to  the  Arciprefce 
Antonio  Parasszi  of  Viadana  (already  widely  know^i  as  a  skilled 
archaeologist  and  the  founder  of  an  excellent  museum  of  the 
locid  antiquities  of  the  district).  Some  of  the  fragments  of 
pottery  turned  out  to  be  Roman,  while  others  were  undoubtedly 
pre-Roman,  and  this  led  to  a  preliminarj^  investigation  of  the 
locality,  in  which  the  experienced  eye  of  Farazzi  soon  detected 
the  site  of  a  tcrramara  dwelling.  A  full  report  of  the  subsequent 
excavations  and  results  obtained  was  published  by  Parazzi  in 
the  BuUettino  for  1886  (B.  451) — a  monograph  which  is  a 
perfect  model  of  the  descriptive  details  of  an  investigation  con- 
ducted on  ftcientitic  methods. 

First  of  all  let  nie  emphasise  the  ftict  that  there  was  here 
no  mound  at  alL  The  field  was  quite  flat,  and  to  reach  the 
surfiice  of  the  terranuira  beds  a  stratimi  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, varying  from  i  to  2  feet,  of  the  ordinary  alluvial  fle|>osits 
had  to  be  passed  through.  The  terramara  beds  then  continued 
for  a  depth  of  8  or  10  feet,  underneath  which  came  the  sub- 
soil on  which  the  settlement  was  originally  <jonstrtict*.4.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  one  part  of  the  area,  underneath  the 
tcrratuara  beds  proper,  a  ]>caty  bed,  similar  to  that  at  Castione, 
was  discovered.  To  make  the  reseniblanee  still  more  striking, 
this  term  niyjinomx  also  contained  the  remains  of  a  palafitte. 
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These  piles  were  very  well  preserved,  and  some  of  them  iniiy  now 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Viadana. 

It  was  impossible,  without  enonnous  labour,  to  explore  this 
settlement  to  a  great  extent ;  but  by  a  few  well-din^cted  trenches 
Parazzi  avscertjiinod  that  it  was  of  a  cjuadrangular  shape,  and 
orientated  to  within  11  degrees,  and  that  it  wjus  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  and  a  dyke.  The  enclosure,  exclusive  of  the  area  of  the 
dyke,  had  a  superficial  area  of  about  one  English  acre.  Its  four 
sides  measured,  respectively,  20<S  (X.),  218  (S.),  227  (W.),  and 
287  (E,)  feet.  The  dyke  was  2(i  feet  broad  at  its  base,  and 
11  feet  f)  inch(\s  high,  and  showed  that  it  had  been  add(»d  to 
on  three  different  occasions.  Its  inner  edge  appeared  to  have 
been  very  steep,  a  fa(?t  which  suggests  that,  as  at  Castione,  there 
had  be(^n  some  kind  of  support  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
falling  in.  The  ditch  was  34  feet  wide,  and  its  maximum 
depth  was  6i  feet. 

The  underlying  peaty  stratum,  containing  th(^  piles,  occupied 
much  of  Parazzi's  attention,  and  he  goes  largely  into  its 
minuti.e.  One  curious  fact  which  he  records  is  that  the 
dyke  passed  over  its  middle,  leaving  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  terra  torhosd  and  j)alafitte  outside  the  area  of  the  terra- 
inara  deposits.  This  undoubtedly  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
palafitte  existed  prior  to  the  terramara  settlement  From  the 
character  of  the  relics  we  shall,  however,  see  that  both 
belonged  to  the  same  age  and  peoj)le. 

On  the  surface  of  the  terramara  beds  Roman  remains  were 
largely  met  with,  and  in  one  place  they  came  upon  a  rectangidar 
excavation,  measuring  18  square  metres,  containing  ordinary 
earth,  bricks,  tiles,  fragments  of  jars,  and  other  Roman  pottery. 
When  this  wjis  cleared  out  there  was  found  at  the  bottom,  at 
a  depth  of  7  feet  6  inches,  a  Roman  pavement,  and  the 
stratified  terramara  layers  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  per- 
pendicular walls.  Clearly  this  cellar  was  constructtnl  long  after 
the  deposition  of  the  terramara  beds. 

Nor  is  the  settlement  of  Casale  Zaftanella  a  solitary  example 
in  the  Viadana  district.  Already  Parazzi  has  prepared  a  large  map 
of  the  neighbourhood,  which  finds  a  suitable  position  on  the  wall  of 
his  museum,  with  no  less  than  12  terramara  stations  marked  on  it 
Among  these  there  is  one  Cogozzo  (R.  872b)  situated  about  one- 
and-a-quarter  mile  from  the  town  and  within  200  yards  of  the  Po, 
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which  presents  the  same  features  as  that  at  Casale  ZaffaJiella,  and 
also  contains  traces  of  a  palafitta  Its  area  is  an  orientated  qtiad* 
rangla  covering  about  an  acre,  but  it  is  completely  buried  in  mud,  its 
highest  point  being  31  inches  below  the  surface.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  and  dyke ;  and,  moreover,  the  inner  edge  of  the  dyke  was 
found  to  be  almost  perpendicular,  showing  that  originally  it  must 
have  had  some  kind  of  contra fforfe. 

Some  of  the  objects  from  this  group  of  tcrramara  stations,  now 
deposited  in  the  Viadana  Museum,  are  represented  in  Fijf,  86| 
Nos.  1  to  la 

GORKANO  (MODENA). 

The  old-school  views  advocated  by  Dr.  Coppi,  viz.  that  the 
terromare  were  ranmias  of  funeral  pyres  (rogki),  so  much  biassed 
his  mind  that  for  many  years  he  appeared  to  have  paid  Httlo 
attention  to  the  significance  of  the  strata,  and  consequently  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  magnitieently  iDustrated  monograph  on 
the  terramara  settlement  at  Gorxano  (B.  207  and  261)  lose  much 
of  their  value  from  having  the  objects  of  different  ages  indis- 
criminately mixed.  This  defect  is  so  far  removed  in  the  third 
volume  that  he  divides  the  deposits  into  upper  and  lower,  corre- 
sponding to  the  historic  and  prehistoric  periods.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  defect  in  Dr.  Copjn's  earlier  works,  his  investigations 
are  of  considerable  scientific  value,  4is  his  nimierous  matter-of- 
fact  observations  are  strictly  to  be  depended  on. 

The  accompanying  plan  and  sections  of  Gorzano  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  position  of  the  terramara  beds  in  respect  to  their 
immediate  surroundings.  The  deposits  (marked  c  on  section  A) 
extended  in  length  about  90  to  100  mttres  from  north  to  south, 
and  70  metres  in  breadth,  with  an  average  thickness  of  3J  metres. 
The  settlement  was  consfnict£*d  on  a  natural  elevation,  rising 
about  9  metres  above  the  rest  of  the  plain  and  11  above  the  bed 
of  the  adjacent  stream  Tiepido.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
and  a  dyke,  and  it  also  contained  the  remains  of  a  palafitte.  The 
existence  of  piles  is  clearly  proved  by  Dr.  Coppi  himself,  who  gives 
a  section  (V)  showing  their  respective  positions,  hut  at  the  same 
time  he  denies  that  they  indicate  the  remains  of  a  palafitta. 

Of  the  comparative  frequency  of  industrial  remains  in  the  terra- 
mara deposits,  a  correct  notion  w^ill  be  got  from  a  study  of  Dr. 
Coppi  s  report  of  the  excavations  at  Gorzano  during  the  year  1875. 
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In  this  year  there  were  274  cubic  metres  excavated,  covering  an 
area  of  180  square  metres ;  and  from  this  mass  of  (Ubris  there  were 
collected  3,051  objects,  of  which  173  belonged  to  the  upper  or 
Romano-media5val  stratum,  which  varied  from  1  to  14  mfetres 
in  thickness.  The  rest  of  the  objects,  which  came  from  the  under 
strata,  and  were  reckoned  prehistoric,  are  thus  classified: — 862 
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industrial  objects,  1,544  remains  of  vertebrate  animals,  285  remains 
of  molluscs,  153  vegetable  remains. 

The  852  industrial  remains  are  again  thus  assigned: — 

Bronze, — 50  objects:  viz.  eight  pins,  four  axes,  12  daggers,  one 
chisel,  two  awls,  six  discs,  one  spindle- whorl,  two  fragments  of 
sickles,  and  14  diverse  bits. 

Boue. — 80  objects :  viz.  38  needles  and  pins  (of  which  23  are 
entire),  nine  spatulfe,  17  pointers,  three  chisels,  six  teeth,  one 
lamina,  five  awLs,  and  one  handle. 

Horn. — 62  objects :  viz.  seven  small  wheels,  one  cylinder,  one 
comb,  two  arrow-points,  17  spatulse,  12  pointers,  two  awls,  three 
ornaments,  two  picks,  four  handles,  and  17  diverse  pieces. 
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Stotte. — 68  objects :  viz.  two  flint  knives,  two  pt^ndants,  four 
f5]>mdle'whork,  two  discs,  four  weights,  six  grinding-stones,  one 
polisher,  three  flint  nochiles,  four  flint  flakes,  and  30  worked  stones, 

TermcoltfL — 585  objects :  viz.  494  spindle- whorls  (Fig,  85,  No* 
17),  two  cylinders,  12  w^eight^,  68  vases,  three  covers,  five  pcrcola* 
tors,  and  one  stnall  animal  figure. 

The  bones  capable  of  being  deterniincd  represeut4?d  the  following 
animals: — 15  oxen,  25  sheep  or  goats,  seven  stags,  eight  roes, 
30  pigs,  two  wild  boars,  14  dogs  or  wolves,  one  cat,  eight  birds, 
one  tortoise,  and  15  toads. 

The  industrial  remains  from  the  upper  stratum  were  as  fol- 
lows:—The  central  part  of  a  Byzantine  cmcifix,  one  lamp,  two 
fibultc,  three  rings  of  bronze,  12  spindle- whorls  of  terracotta  (of 
w^hieh  four  were  ghized),  one  spindle- whorl  of  amljer,  one  spindle- 
whorl  of  ghiss,  two  spindle-whorls  of  talc ;  of  iron  there  were 
20  darts,  two  lance-heads,  eight  knivps,  seven  k*ys,  one  lock, 
eight  buckles,  one  horse-shoe,  one  bullock -slioe,  and  11  tmdeter- 
mined  fragments ;  five  fragments  of  glass  vessels ;  one  sword- 
handle  of  wood  with  bronze  mountings :  fnnr  bromse  fnignients ; 
25  pieces  of  pottery  (three  with  potter  s  mark) ;  a  small  basin  of 
brick  ;  52  coins  (of  which  46  were  together) ;  and  some  slag,  etc. 

The  objectB  in  the  upper  stratum  were  mostly  associated  vnlh 
the  Oratorio  di  S.  Alheito,  built  about  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  other  mediaeval  buildings  now  entirely 
demolisheA  It  was  found  to  have  been  built  over  a  still  older 
church,  which  dated  from  the  third  century.  A  few  of  the  coins 
were  Roman  of  about  the  same  date,  but  the  largest  number 
dated  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  a  few  were  of  still  later  date.  There  was 
also  a  Christian  cemetery  found  containing  a  number  of  skeletons. 

In  1879  ('oppi  published  (B.  340)  an  account  of  further 
discoveries,  and  among  other  objects  he  describes  several  stone 
moulds  (10  for  pins,  five  for  lance-hearls,  and  seven  for  daggers), 
a  stone  weapon  of  nephrite,  two  flint  knives,  a  weight  of  white 
marble,  etc.  Of  bron^se  thert>  are  12  pins,  three  needles,  20  d^igger- 
blafles»  five  chisels  nine  awls,  and  a  sjuall  wheel  oniamentcd 
with  graffiti,  besides  a  quantity  of  other  objects  of  honi,  bone^ 
pottery,  etc. 

In  1885  the  workmen  came  upon  a  grave  emlK:'dded  in  the 
virgin  soil  underneath  the  terrarnara  beds,  and  supposed  to  be 
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anterior  to  their  formation.  It  was  constructed  of  small  unhewn 
stones,  and  the  space  enclosed  measured  5  feet  lOJ  inches  long, 
1  foot  broad,  and  1  foot  deep.  This  grave  contained  a  human 
skeleton  which  lay  on  the  right  side  with  the  head  towards  the 
east,  and  along  with  it  were  found  a  spatula  of  staglioni,  fragments 
of  fossil  shells,  and  some  bits  of  carbom*s(»d  vegetable  matter. 
(Crespellani,  "Scavi  del  Modenese,"  188(),  p.  11.) 

A  few  of  the  bronze  objects  from  Gorzano  are  illustrated  on 
Fig.  85,  Nos.  9,  12  to  14,  and  10  to  28. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON   THE  TERRAMARA 
SETTLEMENTS. 

lu  the  above  sketc^h  of  the  progress  of  scientific  research  into 
the  terremare  I  have  selected  four  typical  examples  for  special 
description.  We  have  seen  that  in  one,  viz.  Montale,  accumulated 
debris  stood  as  a  clear  mound  on  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
plain,  while  that  of  Gorzano  r^^sted  on  a  natural  hillock.  The 
Castione  deposits  also  iussumed  the  same  fonn,  but  in  this  case  the 
mound  was  only  partially  above  the  plain,  the  rest  being  buried  in 
it.  The  tops  of  the  piles  found  in  its  peaty  stratum  {term  ulUjinosd) 
were  on  an  average  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  surface  cf 
the  surrounding  plain,  and  the  lowest  portion  of  this  bed  was  a 
couple  of  feet  still  lower.  In  the  fourth  example,  Casale  Zaffanella, 
there  was  no  mound  at  all  visible,  but  on  examination  the  remains 
of  the  settlement  were  found  to  be  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
others,  only  the  mound  was  completely  buried,  as  it  were,  in  a  sea 
of  hardened  mud. 

The  explanation  of  this  will  be  readily  perceived  when  we 
remember  that  the  amount  of  submergence  respectively  shown  in 
these  instances  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  their  distance  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  plain  and  its  great  water  channels.  The  yearly 
inundations  of  the  Po  and  its  tributaries  extend  fixr  and  wide,  each 
time  leaving  a  film  of  mud,  by  the  repetition  of  which,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  the  surface  of  the  plain  has  become  considerably  elevated. 
Thus,  the  increase  of  silt  since  the  terramara  settlement  of  Casale 
Zaffanella  was  founded,  amounts  to  12^  feet — a  depth  sufficient  to 
cover  the  highest  i)art  of  the  mound.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  this  levelling  up  j)rocess  is  accountable  for  the  scarcity  of 
these  stations  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Po  valley.  That  they  existed, 
however,  in  close  proximity  to  the  river  is  amply  proved  by  those 
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stations  at  Viacliina,  as  well  as  one  or  two  others,  for  example,  at 
Brescello,  in  the  Pannensian  district,  on  the  south  ^ido  of  the  river. 

DiMribtifion. — Formerly  the  terrainara  deposits  were  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  iiii<itUe  reaches  of  Pamia,  Reggio,  and 
Modena;  but  later  discoveries  have  upset  this  generalisation,  as 


they  are  now  shown  to  have  a  much  wider  distribution,  embracing 
the  provinces  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,    {See  Sketch  Map,  page  200.) 

Dr.  Giacometti  first  (1868)  directed  atteotion  to  the  terramara 
deposits  in  the  province  of  Mantua,  and  showed  their  similarity  to 
those  of  Emilia.  A  few  miles  north-east  of  the  town  of  Mantua 
there  was  found  a  group  of  seven  or  eight  stations,  regarding  one  of 
which,  BigareUo,  he  stated  that  it  contained  the  same  kind  of  pottery 
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and  the  same  forms  of  stone  implements  as  that  at  Castolniiovo  in 
Emilia,  the  only  difterence  being  in  the  kind  of  stone  used,  the  one 
being  taken  from  the  d4hris  of  the  Alps  and  the  other  from  the 
Apennines.  Among  the  fragments  of  pottery  he  drew  particular 
attention  to  the  variety  of  handles,  which  showed  all  the  transitional 
forms  from  knobs  up  to  the  most  elegant  an«f?  luvfife.  "  Havvene," 
says  he,  "rfi  hicarnutey  di  lunate,  di  hitiihercolate,  hilanceohde, 
cincinnafey  transverse^  appendicul^tte,  ecc,  quasi  tutta  in  somma, 
la  famiglia  designata  dal  Mortillet  (*  Lcs  Terramares  du  Reggianuis,' 
1865),  coUa  speciale  caratteristica  di  anse  lunate." 

In  1874  Marinoni  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  prehistoric 
remains  of  the  district  of  Seniga  in  the  province  of  Brescia,  especially 
those  of  the  terremare  at  Chiavichetto  and  Gottolengo.  (B.  265.) 
The  former,  which  is  the  most  interesting  of  a  group  of  seven 
stations,  is  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Mella  with  the  Oglia,  nearly  20  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Brescia. 
In  excavating  soil  for  making  a  dyke  the  workmen  found  objects  of 
human  industry — scrapers  and  saws  of  flint,  three  hatchets  of 
serpentine,  one  large  stone-adze,  various  stone  rubbers,  etc.,  several 
fragments  of  worked  horn,  and  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  broken 
pottery.  The  further  objects  discovered  here  were  chiefly  of  stone, 
rarely  of  bronze,  and,  according  to  Marinoni,  they  were  very  similar 
to  those  from  the  terramara  stations  of  Bigarello  and  Pomella  to 
the  east  of  Mantua. 

The  station  at  Gottolengo,  discovered  in  1871,  is  situated  five 
miles  to  the  north  of  Regona,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mella. 
Before  being  disturbed  it  presented  the  form  of  a  flattish  mound, 
which  on  examination  yielded  relics  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
well-known  terremare,  of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 

Upwards  of  20  arrow-points — pedunculated,  triangular,  or  heart- 
shaped.  Some  fragments  of  polished  hatchets  of  serpentine; 
spindle- whorls  of  terracotta  (Fig.  86,  No.  17): — one  very  largo, 
4f  inches  in  diameter  (No.  28),  was  similar  to  another  found  at 
Chiavichetto.  Broken  bones,  portions  of  deer-horns,  some  of  which 
were  made  into  daggers  and  pointers ;  two  bone  combs  ornamented 
with  triangular  lines  and  grajffitti,  similar  to  those  from  Castione  and 
Noceto.  An  oval  cake  or  ring  of  wood  like  the  supports  for  vases 
(No.  25).  Of  bronze  there  were  various  tools  and  implements. 
Spear-heads  with  a  tang  were  most  common ;  No.  19  represents 
one  with  two  rivet-holes,  a  type  which  was  also  represented  at 
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Chiavichctto.  A  double-edged  implement  still  held  the  rivet  which 
had  fixed  it  to  a  handle  (No.  22).  One  arrow-point  (No.  23)  is 
similar  to  one  found  in  the  tcrramara  station  at  Campeggine  in  the 
province  of  Panna.  Several  fragments  of  pins,  wires,  spirals,  and 
small  plates  of  bronze.  Among  iron  objects,  all  of  which  were 
much  corroded,  was  a  spear-head  (No.  24).  Portions  of  greenish 
vitreous  paste. 

The  following  animals  were  identified  among  the  osseous 
remains: — stag,  ox,  goat,  sheep,  horse,  and  pig. 

Not  only  as  regards  the  relics  but  also  in  internal  structure  the 
terramara  stations  on  the  north  of  the  Po  have  been  shown  to  be 
identical  with  those  on  the  south  side.  This  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  description  of  Casale  Zaftanella.  But  the  point  was  first 
established  by  the  indefatigable  researches  of  C-hieri(n,  who.  in 
1881,  along  with  a  few  other  antiquaries,  explored  the  stations  at 
Bellanda  and  Villa  Cappella  in  the  conmmne  of  (iazzoldo,  about 
10  miles  west  of  Mantua.  Here  all  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  terremare — the  surrounding  dyke,  palafitte,  and  orientation — 
were  clearly  established.    (B.  l]72ii.) 

The  best  investigated  terramara  in  the  Bologna  district  is  that 
at  Castellaccio,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  bouth  of 
Imola.  (B.  457.)  Tlie  deposits  repose  on  an  isolated  elevation 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Santenio,  and  rising  nearly 
120  feet  above  its  bed ;  but  on  it  there  are  no  remains  of  ancient 
stone  buildings,  us  the  name  would  seem  to  imply.  ITie  hill  is  of 
yellowish  sand,  belonging  to  the  Upper  Pliocene.  Scarabelli, 
who  has  recently  published  an  illustrated  monograph  of  its 
peculiarities  and  the  antiquities  found  on  it,  states  that  piles  were 
numerous,  though  many  had  disappeared  by  decomposition,  only 
traces  of  their  holes  being  then  detected.  Some  of  the  piles  were 
large,  measuring  over  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  they  were  placed 
irregularly.  No  less  than  20  hearths  were  met  with  at  different 
levels,  and  those  on  the  same  level  were  from  4  to  6i  metres  apart. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  terramara  is  that  its  antiquities  would 
appear  to  belong  to  both  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages.  Tlie  flint 
implements  included  about  20  roughly-chipped  tools  like  scrapers, 
some  badly-made  arrow-points,  and  saws  resembling  those  found 
in  the  palafittes  in  the  Mincio.  Altogether  216  worked  flints  and 
about  600  chips  and  cores  were  collected.  Some  polished  stone 
axes,  together  with  four  portions  of  perforated  implements. 
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Among  about  120  spindle-whorls  of  burnt  clay  there  was  only 
one  omaTiieiitol.  There  were  variolic  implements  of  staghom  and 
bone,  a  few  of  the  former  being  perforated  and  apparently  used 
as  axe  and  hammer  heads  like  those  from  Gor^ano.  Some  per- 
forate(l  shells  are  also  recorded. 

The  pottery  was  precisely  similar  to  that  usually  found  on 
the  well-known  terramara  deposits  of  Eniilia,  showing  various 
forms  of  handles,  liorn-like  projections,  perforated  knobs,  etc. 

The  total  numbt^r  of  bronze  articles  amounted  only  to  seven 
pieces,  and  included  a  small  sickle,  a  coltello-aseia  like  that  from 
Bosisio  (Pig.  51,  No.  10),  and  a  small  dagger  with  two  rivet^s — the 
rest  being  of  an  inuh^termined  charaetor.  Two  objects  of  pirfra 
ollare  (a  small  spindle- whorl  and  a  dish  turned  on  the  wheel) 
and  a  bronze  buckle  were  found  among  the  disturbed  beds  on  the 
surface. 

Beyond  the  valley  of  the  Po  no  decided  reu  tains  of  palalittca 
or  terremare  have  come  to  light,  and  the  obscurc  indieationa 
that  have  been  recorded  leave  it  doubtfid  whether  they  are  ot 
a  prehistoric  characten*  Of  these  the  only  one  worthy  of  detailed 
notice  here  is  the  dwelling  found  near  Otfida,  in  the  Piceno  district 
(Central  Italy),  and  described  by  Professor  Pigorini,   (B.  343b.) 

About  one  and  a  half  mile^  from  Offida,  in  a  small  valley  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  there  was  formerly  a  small  lake,  which  has  become 
drained  by  the  erosion  of  a  stream  which  falls  into  the  Tresino.  Hero, 
covered  with  16  feet  of  sand  and  (Ubris,  tlie  Marquis  AUevi  found  a 
platform  50  yards  long,  15  yards  wide,  and  2  feet  thick.  Below 
the  platform  there  was  lake-mud,  containing  fresh-water  shells,  to 
the  depth  of  9i  feet,  in  which  were  charcoal,  bones  of  animals, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  other  remains  of  human  occupancy. 
This  platform  was  constructed  of  large  trunks  deprived  of  their 
branches  and  laid  horizontally  at  intervals  of  about  four  feet^ 
above  which  carne  smaller  beams  irregularly  laiti  without  any  order 
and  then  a  layer  of  clay  and  niosa  On  this  platform  were  found 
calcined  round  stones,  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  and  some  12  fragments 
of  other  vessels,  some  of  fine  and  some  of  coarse  potteiy.  One 
bit  had  a  recurved  lip,  aufl  another  was  omamente^^  with  a  kind 
of  zigzag  omamentjition  in  incised  lines.  There  were  also  about 
20  pieces  of  copper,  sotne  of  which  looked  like  crucibles. 

Extent — As  to  the  actual  dituensions  of  the  terramara  mounds, 
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it  is  difficult  to  procure  accurate  measurements,  for  several  reasons. 
In  many  instances  they  are  either  built  over  by  modem  buildings, 
or  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  their  debris  from  the  surrounding 
soil  without  making  extensive  excavations.  Even  when  the  site 
is  a  clearly-defined  mound,  as  at  Montale,  one  estimate  may  differ 
from  another  according  as  the  area  of  the  surrounding  dyke  is 
or  is  not  included  in  the  measurements.  Generally  speaking  they 
are  rectangular  in  form  and,  according  to  Chierici,  their  average 
superficial  area  is  about  seven  acres.  (B.  311,  p.  105.)  But  their 
respective  areas  vary  very  much,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
stations,  in  addition  to  those  already  given,  whose  measurements 
have  been  accurately  ascertained  by  competent  authorities: — 

Casaroldo  (Parma),  200  by  160  by  370  metres.    (B.  297,  p.  300.) 

Parma,  300  by  28  metres.  (Strobcl  e  Pigorini,  Seconda  Relazione, 
p.  149.) 

Castiglione  di  Marano  (Modena),  114  by  64,  and  3  metres  thick. 
(B.  422,  p.  19.) 

Pragatto  (Bologna),  200  by  150,  and  3  metres  thick.  (B.  372, 
p.  138.) 

In  his  description  of  Bellanda  (Mantua),  Chierici  observes 
that  the  bacino  was  a  rectangle  96  metres  across,  giving  an  area 
of  about  two  acres,  to  which  he  adds  "ampiezza  ordinaria  delle 
terremare."  (B.  372,  p.  80.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  whose 
measurements  have  been  accurately  given  by  Parazzi,  viz.  Cogozzo 
and  Casale  Zaffanella,  show  a  superficial  area  of  only  half  this 
size,  a  fact  which  induced  Parazzi  to  observe  that  the  terremare 
in  Viadana  seemed  to  be  smaller  than  those  of  Emilia  and  that  at 
Bellanda.    (B.  451,  p.  4.) 

Number. — The  total  number  of  terramara  stations  in  the  Po 
valley  is  over  100,  which  are  thus  (approximately)  distributed 
among  the  provinces: — Parma,  30;  Reggio,  25;  Modena,  16; 
Bologna,  5  or  6 ;  Mantua,  about  20 ;  and  Brescia,  8. 

Belies. — More  trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  social  conditions 
and  general  culture  of  the  terramaricoli  is  to  be  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  remains  of  their  villages  than  if  they  had  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  earliest  written  records.  The  ordinary  debris  here 
accumulated,  such  as  the  more  imperishable  portions  of  food  refuse, 
stray  objects,  etc.,  are  arranged  in  chronological  sequence  like 
geological  strata,  the  more  recent  being  on  the  surface,  and  the 
oldest  at  the  bottom.    Wherever  an  object  of  human  industry 
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happened  to  drop  there  it  reiiiaiiiccl,  inarkmg  in  all  tiiiio  coming 
its  relative  place  in  the  duration  of  the  community.  The  industrial 
remains  show  that  these  people  founded  their  dwellings  in  the 
early  Bronze  Age.  The  existence  of  a  few  flint  implements  and 
other  objects  of  the  Stone  Age  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  usual 
overhip  of  the  relics  of  dying  eusloms  in  the  transition  period. 
That  the  weaving  of  cloth  was  largely  practised  by  them  is  proved 
by  the  extraordinary  variety  and  abimflance  of  spindle-whorls 
and  loom- weights.  They  made  ornamental  buttons  of  terra- 
cotta, horn,  and  bone ;  as  well  as  pins,  combs,  and  other  objects 
of  the  latter  materials.  Wo<k1  was  also  largely  used  in  the  manu* 
facture  of  a  great  variety  of  things,  as  handles,  dishes,  spoons, 
floorings,  etc.  (B.  ;i2Ne.)  That  they  worked  their  injplt*mi*iiUs  and 
oniaments  of  brome  is  proved  by  the  number  of  foundry  objects 
coUectuil,  as  bronze  slag,  stone  moulds,  etc.  (Fig*  83,  Nos.  14  to  17). 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  terramaricoli  had  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  ceramic  art.  The  vessels  in  daily  use  were  no  less 
varied  and  elegant  in  shape  than  our  modem  jugs,  teapots,  cups, 
bowls,  basins,  saucers,  flower- vases,  etc.  Some  had  everted  rims 
and  the  majority  flat  bases.  The  ornamentation  consisted  of 
parallel  and  w^avy  ridges,  knobs  (sometimes  perforated),  triangles, 
and  crosses  of  incised  grooves,  circular  or  semi-circular  impressions, 
etc.  But  most  characteristic  are  the  appendages  attached  to  the 
tops  of  the  himdles  {Tig.  84,  Nos.  21  and  22),  which  were  of  the 
most  varied  and  tancilul  forms.  These  remarkable  handles  are  not 
found  on  pottery  beyond  the  area  circumscribed  by  the  terremare. 
Nor  is  the  ftilly-developed  ansa  lumUa  found  in  the  lake-dwellings 
within  this  area,  with  the  exception  of  the  stations  at  Peschiera, 
Mincio  and  11  Bor,  in  the  south-east  comer  of  Lake  Garda. 
Rudimentary  forms  of  these  handles,  such  as  those  from  the  lake- 
dwellings  of  Polatla  (Tig.  67,  Nos.  13  and  14),  Ai^u^  Petrarea  and 
Fimon  (Fig^.  66),  are  also  found  in  the  western  district  of  the  Po 
viilley  (Fig*  48,  No,  16).  The  terremare  would,  therefore,  appt^ar 
to  be  somewhat  posterior  to  the  earlier  lake-dwellings.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  later  lake-dwellings  (Peschiera  and  Mincio)  were 
pcisterior  to  the  terremare.  Not  only  does  the  pottery  of  the  pala- 
fitte  at  Peschiera  include  the  characteristic  miHf  lu  nate  (Fig.  65, 
No.  £6),  but  among  its  bronze  relics  are  examples  of  almost  every 
object  found  in  the  terremare,  as  mzors,  pins,  sickles,  knives,  et/C.— 
a  fact  which  will  be  at  once  seen  from  a  comparison  ol  their 
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respective  objects  here  illustrated.  (Compare  Pigs.  63,  64,  and  65, 
with  Figs.  83,  84,  and  86.)  Moreover,  from  this  comparison 
a  further  inference  will  be  drawn,  viz.  that  the  lake-dwellinf( 
remains  contain  various  objects  which  are  not  found  in 
the  terremare,  as  tibuhe  (Fig.  64,  Nos.  8  and  22  to  25),  bracelets 
(Fig.  63,  Nos.  31  and  32),  one-edged  knives  (Fig.  64,  No.  1 1 ), 
torques  (Fig.  63,  Nos.  13,  19),  etc.,  all  of  which  are  indisputably  of 
later  date  than  the  relics  of  the  terremare  proper. 

Organic  Remains. — The  principal  food  of  the  terramaricoli 
consisted  of  the  produce  derived  from  agricultural  and  pastoral 
farming.  An  exhaustive  analysis  of  their  vegetable  remains  has 
not  yet  been  made ;  but,  from  the  occasional  stores  of  grain,  chiefly 
in  a  carbonised  state,  and  other  provisions  met  with,  they  are 
believed  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  following  seeds 
and  fruitij: — wheat  (two  varieties),  beans,  millet,  aconis,  beech- 
nuts, apples,  pears,  sloes,  cornel-cherries,  brambles,  pistachio-nuts 
{Staphylea  jnn  n<ita ),  hazel-nuts,  and  grapes  (  Vif  /.s  vin  ifi'ni).  Flax 
Wius  largely  cultivated,  and  its  seeds  were  supposed  to  have  been 
used  lus  food,  while  of  course  its  fibres  were  converted  into  thread, 
ropes,  and  cloth.  Among  the  v(»gctal  remains  from  C'asale 
Zaffanella  submitted  to  Professor  Oreste  Mattirolo  in  Turin,  wheat 
and  both  the  seeds  and  wood  of  the  vine  were  recognised. 

As  regards  the  domestic  and  wild  animals  on  which  the 
terramaricoli  subsisted,  we  are  in  possession  of  mon*  definite 
infonnation,  owing  to  the  persevering  watchfulness  of  Professor 
Stroluil.  The  following  is  his  corrected  list  down  to  the  year 
1W3  (15.  410(  ):— 

Erinaceus  purojycmts,  L.  (hedge-hog).  Gorzano. 
Ursiis  arctos  L.  (bear).    Cast^llaeeio,  Gorzano,  Campeg^ine,  etc. 
Vufj>€8   imfg.y    Brisson   (fox).     Ciistellaccio,    Gorzano,  Monteccliio, 
Ronclii  di  Viadana. 

Canis  /(tmiliarisy  S.  (domestic  dog). 

var.   Spalletti,   Strob.     Montwchio,  Castione(?),  C()gozzo(?), 
Casiile  Zattknelhi. 
„     paln^tris,  Riit.  Common, 
sub.    var.  matt'is  optinm.    Gorzano,  Montalo,  Mont«H'c]iio, 
Demortii. 

Lnjms  v^ihjaris  (wolf).    C*ist<;llaccio,  Redu. 
Melea  vtUtjaris  (l)adger).  Montale. 
Mnrtea  foina,  L.  (pole-cat).  Gorzfino. 
Felis  catus,  L.  (wild-cat).    Gorzano(?),  Mont{ile(?). 
S 
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iSus  scrqfa  L.  (wild  boar).    Widely  spread,  but  not  comniofi, 

Sm  jicdustrUj  Riit.  (domestic  pig).  Common. 
AHnus  (ifrimnus^  Satis,  (ass).  Cciiimoiu 

Equus  Gctballm  (horse).  Widely  spread  and  not  rare.  The  remains 
are  of  two  raceis,  one  large  and  the  other  smalL 

Capreolua  rt^garU  (roe)*    Less  common  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po, 
Cenmg  eiaphus^  L.  (deer)*  Common, 

Dama  jdaiyceroB^  Pliniua  (fallow  deer).    Gorzano.    Very  rare, 
C&truM  iarandus  (reindeer),    Goraano  (Coppi). 

Hircus  mgttJtjniSy  L.,  pahistris  (goat).    Widely  spread  and  common* 
Ovi9  nrUM,  L.  (sheep).    Emilia,  Mantua,  Brescia* 

var.  paiustrWy  Riit.,  capricaruis^  Can.    Not  rare. 
„     0*  munhnom.  Castellaccio, 
Bos  ]wimi(/emufi^  Boj.,  doftxegticHg.    Emilia,  Mantua,  and  Brescia, 
Not  common, 

Bf}s  brmhyGen^^  Riit*    Very  common  as  domestic  cattle* 
LfjmB  tiimdtts  (hare),    Gorzano  (Coppi)* 
M%is  (tylvfiiicuA  (wood-mouse).  Cii^tione, 

Hy3ttr%3t^  criiiuiitf       (porcupine)*    Portion  of  a  cjuill  of  this  animal 
was  found  in  the  socket  of  an  arrow-head  of  bronze  from  Campeggirte. 
Castor  fiber ^  L.  (beaver)*    Caste  1  lace io,  C^>goz£o* 
FruffHef/UR  se^f^tmi  (raven).    Goraano  (Coppi), 

Gallm  ihmmtiom^  L.  (domestic  fowl).    S,  Amlirogio,  Gorzano,  Bis- 
mantova,  QifitellazEO  di  Fontanel] a to^  Parma^  BoEzoletto. 
Qy^ia  MOt  W,  (stork).  Montale, 
Ardea  chierea^  L.  (heron)*    S*  Ambrogio. 

Afi^er  segeium  (wild-goo&e)*    S.  Ambrogio,  Possioncella  near  Viadana. 
Anojt  bogchtis,  L.  (duck).    Mont^Ue,  Parma,  CogoKzo. 
Emyu  mtropma^   Sch,   (tortoise)*    Gorzano,    M  on  tale,    S,  Ambrogfo 
(Boni),  Campeggine  (Chierici),  Gfisale  Zaftanellu  (Parazzi), 
Hufu  (a  species  of  toad). 

Emx  lucmn^  L.  (pike)*    Parma^  Casale  Zaffanelia  (Parazzi). 

As  coming  under  the  category  of  oi^anic  remains  I  may  add 
that  a  great  variety  of  shells,  both  of  living  and  fossil  species,  are 
found  in  the  terramara  deposits*  Many  of  tlicni  are  perforated, 
especially  the  more  ornamental  fussil  varieties,  and  weroundoiibteclly 
used  as  omaiiients.  Some  of  the  flat  shells  of  bivalves  give  a 
tingling  noiso  when  struck,  and  are  tJnTeftire  snpt>osefi  to  have 
Ijeeii  used  Ui  produce  some  kind  of  iiuLsical  son  ltd*  Land  ami 
fresh-water  species  were  also,  no  doubt,  used  as  food.  Coppi 
in  his  monograph  (vol  ii.  p.  100)  describes  and  ilhtstnites  a  variety 
of  the  more  striking  forms  coJlectetl  in  Gor2ano  ;  and,  in  summing 
up  his  list,  he  states  that  479  were  of  marine  origin  (either 
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recent  or  fossil),  388  belonged  to  fresh-water  species,  and  31  were 
land  shells. 

From  the  existence  of  the  homy  cases  of  various  kinds  of 
insects,  some  living  in  air  and  others  in  water,  and  their  larvie  in 
various  stages  of  evolution,  Pigorini  adduces  an  argument  against 
the  supposition  that  the  bacino  was  kept  constantly  tilled  wnth 
water.  (Strobel,  R  88,  p.  18,  and  89,  p.  36 ;  Tigorini,  R  407,  p.  38 ; 
Parazzi,  B.  451,  p.  54.) 

The  protracted  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  amber  has 
been  found  in  the  terremare  proper  was  finally  settled  by  the 
statement  of  Pigorini  that,  in  his  recent  explorations  (1877)  at 
Castione,  it  was  found  in  the  lowest  stratum.  ("  Ora  siamo  certi 
che  I'ambra  si  trovo  in  Castione  sepolta  nello  strato  infimo,  e  colla 
certezza  che  vi  fosse  penetrata  nei  giorni  in  cui  lo  strato  stesso 
si  formava."    (B.  407,  p.  51.) 

As  early  as  18G3  Strobel  and  Pigorini  announced  the  discovery 
at  Castione  of  a  couple  of  amber  bcacls,  but  as  their  position  in 
the  (Uhris  had  not  been  determined,  no  inferences  could  be  drawn 
from  this  discovery.  In  1871  (>oppi  found  a  large  one  (fitsahtola) 
at  (lorzano;  and  later,  another  of  the  same  kind.  One  was  also 
found  at  Montale,  and  another  at  Casinalbo.  As  these  are  all 
the  reconls  of  amber  up  to  the  decided  discovery  of  Pigorini, 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  a  very  scarce  object  among  the  terra- 
maricoli.  The  number  from  Montale,  however,  now  amounts  to 
10,  the  largest  of  which  is  If  inches  in  diameter.  (B.  279b, 
298b,  311a'.) 

Age: — In  the  spring  of  1865  Pigorini  explored  and  described 
a  station  in  the  district  of  Parma  called  Fontanellato,  which, 
at  the  time,  he  considered  to  ho  a  terramara  containing  a  fas(!ine 
structure  belonging  to  the  Iron  Age.  (B.  112.)  In  the  excava- 
tions which  were  conducted  here  the  following  different  strata 
wen^  exposed  from  above  downwards : — (1)  2  feet  of  soil ;  (2)  a 
hinl  of  alluvial  doi^>sits  4  inches  thick ;  (3)  a  bed  of  mat(»rials 
similar  in  cr)l()ur  and  r?om|X)sition  to  thosci  of  tho  ordinary 
terramara  d(>posits,  1  foot  10  inches  thick ;  (4)  a  mass  of  mixed 
materials  2  feet  7  inches  thick,  containing  roots,  bmnches, 
leaves,  etc.,  mixed  with  clay,  together  with  pottery,  short  piles, 
charcoal,  bones  of  animals,  shells,  fruits,  seeds,  etc. 

The  objects  of  special  interest  collected  were  fragments  of 
coarse  pottery,  made,  however,  on  the  wheel,  and  particularly 
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some  vessels  made  of  potstone;  a  large  stone  splinter,  showing 
marks  of  usage ;  a  bronze  ring,  and  some  iron  slag. 

In  1883  Pigorini  recurs  to  the  remains  at  Fontanellato  (B.  408) 
and  explains  that,  owing  to  the  great  progress  made  in  the  investi- 
gations of  the  terramara  deposits,  and  the  additional  light  thrown 
on  the  subject,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  station 
at  Fontanellato  wasxuot  a  direct  continuation  of  the  terramara 
system  which  prevailed  in  the  Bronze  Age,  but  a  "palaiitta 
barbarica,"  in  which  he  sees  the  practical  evidence  of  the 
incursions,  into  the  Po  valley  many  centuries  later,  of  the  northern 
hordes  of  barbarians  which  gave  the  final  coup  to  the  Roman 
empire.  That  these  people  were  conversant  with  such  structures 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  analogous  remains  of  teq)en  in 
Holland,  the  burgwalle  and  lake-dwellings  of  Germany,  the  T(5szeg 
and  other  mounds  in  Hungary,  etc.    (B.  410b.) 

Nor  does  the  station  at  Fontanellato  stand  as  an  isolated 
example  of  these  later  structures.  Chierici  found  one  at 
Marmirolo,  in  the  district  of  Reggio.*  Another  is  recorded  by 
Comalia,f  and  Pigorini  thmks  that  several  other  stations  which 
have  been  more  or  less  described  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
those  in  the  Thrasimene  district  J  and  that  at  Offida,  near 
Piceno.  (B.  343.)  With  these  exceptions,  there  are  no  terramara 
mounds  of  the  Iron  Age,  and  the  system  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  early  Bronze  Age  and  to  have  fallen  com- 
pletely into  desuetude  before  the  commencement  of  the  Iron 
Age. 

*  //«/.  Pah't.  It.,  1883,  p.  17. 

+  Attldtiiu  Sor.  It.  tli  Sr.  \at.,  vol.  vii. 

X  Brizio,  '*La  Grotta  del  Fame,"  p.  45. 


SPECIAL  CHARACTEll  OF  THE  REMAINS  FOUND  AT  LA 
TENE  AND  IN  LAKE  PALADRU :  LACUSTRINE  AND 
MARINE  DWELLINGS  IN  THE  LOWER  RHINE  DIS- 
TRICT AND  NORTH  GERMANY. 

LA  TENE. 

The  celebrated  lacustrine  station,  La  Tene,  is  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  Lake  NeuchAtel,  just  close  to  the  present  artificially 
formed  outlet  where  the  land  end  of  its  mole  or  dyke  hogins. 
Stretching  from  this  point  eastwards  there  is  a  gravelly 
elevation,  some  200  yards  long  by  50  wide,  which,  before  the 
"  Correction  des  Eaux  du  Jura,"  fonned  a  shallow^  part  of  the 
lake,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  called  among  the  fishermen 
La  Tene  (the  shallows).  As  early  as  1858,  Col.  Schwab  dis- 
covered this  to  be  the  site  of  a  rich  repository  of  antiquities 
of  a  totally  diflierent  character  from  those  found  in  any  of 
the  hitherto  explored  Pfahlbauten.  Subsequently  Professor  Desor 
directed  his  attention  to  the  locality  and  made  a  collection 
of  its  antiquities,  among  which  he  announced  some  (tallic  coins 
(Fig.  92,  No.  8)  and  a  sword-sheath  ornamented  with  the  forms 
of  three  fantastic  animals  (Fig.  87,  No.  9).  Further  discoveries 
of  its  remarkable  antiquities  were  made  by  M.  Dardel-Tliorens, 
who  for  many  years,  while  resident  superintendent  of  tlie  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  Pr6fargier,  situated  close  by,  devoted  his  spare  time 
to  the  investigation  of  La  Tene.  As  the  relics  were  associated 
with  numerous  piles  there  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  among  tliese 
antiquaries  that  the  station  wjis  quite  analogous  to  the  ordinary 
pile-dwellings  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages,  the  only  difference 
being  that  it  represented  a  later  age. 

Notwithstanding  the  facilities  for  investigation  afforded  by 
the  lowering  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  in  1876,  which  had  the 
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effect  of  making  La  Tene  dry  land,  nothing  further  was  done 
till  1880,  when  M.  E.  Vouga,  schoohnaster  at  Marin,  interested 
himself  in  the  matter.  One  reason  for  this  neglect  was  the 
opinion  that  the  whole  area  had  been  already  so  thoroughly 
examined  hy  prcvions  explorers,  that  nothing  remained  to  tH3 
done.  Before,  however^  describing  the  discoveries  of  M.  Vuuga, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  look  more  minutely  at  the  situation 
of  La  Tene  and  the  natm^e  of  the  substratum  in  which  its 
antiquities  were  found. 

In  making  a  section  through  the  La  Tfene  elevation  thure 
is  first  encountered  a  bed  of  water- worn  gravel  and  nutkI, 
varying  in  thickness  from  three  or  four  feet  to  as  niany  yurds. 
This  gravel  had  evidently  l>een  thrown  tip  by  tht;  motion  of 
the  wave.^j  and  in  it  there  are  no  imtiqiiities  found,  with  the 
exemption  of  occasional  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  and  tiles, 
Benwith  thi^i  superficial  gravel  there  lies  a  blackish  bed  of 
peat  of  ei>nsiderable  thickness,  below  which  is  the  ancient  lake 
sediment  It  is  on  the  surface  of  this  intc^rmediate  mossy 
bad,  and  sometimes  buried  in  it^  that  the  objects  characteristic 
of  La  Tene  are  found.  From  these  stratigraphical  glunpscs  of 
Nature *s  workings  it  would  appear  that  during  prehistoric  times 
the  whole  low-lying  district  from  Prefargier  to  tlie  lake  of 
Biennc  was  a  shallow  bay,  which  became  ultimatrcly  overgrcnvn 
with  marsh  plants  and  peat  to  the  extent  of  forming  tbe 
Ciross  Moos."  Scattered  thmughout  the  deposits  of  this  tjuiet 
bay,  and  especially  along  the  waterway  to  Bienne,  are 
frequently  found  antiquities  belonging  to  all  the  three  agos  of 
jirehistoric  timt?g  previous  to  the  occupation  of  the  locality  by 
the  Romans,  rt^maina  of  whom  are,  of  course,  also  met  with. 
Professor  Uesor,  and  others  who  have  carefully  examined  the 
locality  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  account  for  the  sukse- 
(jnent  overspreading  of  I^a  Tene  as  the  combined  result  of  two 
natural  causes,  vh.  first,  the  elevation  of  the  level  of  the  lake 
owing  to  sedimentary  deposits  or  accidental  obstruction  in  the 
channels  through  which  the  surplus  water  found  its  escape; 
and,  second,  the  gnwlvial  removal,  by  thc^  action  of  the  waves, 
of  a  protective  liarrier  in  the  sha|)e  of  a  projecting  moraine 
of  sand  tuid  gravel,  whit^h  stretched  outwards  from  Prt^fargier 
in  the  direction  of  La  Saugc,  and  sheltercid  La  Tene  for  numy 
ages  from  t\m   action  of  the  open   lake.    But   whatever  the 
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explanation  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  change 
has  taken  place  since  these  sedimentary  deposits  of  fine  silt 
were  formed,  as  at  the  present  time  the  amount  of  gravel 
thrown  up  on  the  shore  of  La  T6ne  is  so  great  as  to  advance 
the  beach  at  the  annual  rate  of  two  or  three  yards ;  and  this 
occurs  notwithstanding  that  the  level  of  the  water,  owing  to  the 
operations  necessitated  by  the  "  Correction  des  Eaux  du  Jura,"  is 
even  lower  than  it  was  when  the  neighbouring  lake-dwellings  of 
the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  flourished. 

Recent  Explorations. — While  M.  Vouga  was  one  day  making 
excavations  near  a  group  of  piles,  which  he  considered  to  have 
been  sup})orts  for  a  bridge,  he  came  upon  the  foundations  of  a 
wooden  house,  and  in  the  course  of  clearing  it  out  he  made  the 
imporUint  discovery  that  it  had  been  situated  on  the  brink  of 
a  deep  channel,  which  had  subsequently  become  filled  up  with 
sand  and  gravel.  The  most  natural  explanation  was  that  this 
channel  was  an  ancient  river-bed  which,  when  the  house  was 
constructed,  fonned  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  With  this  idea 
paramount  in  his  mind,  Vouga  determined  to  trace  out  its 
direction  and  bearings.  About  20  yards  farther  up — i.e.  in  the 
direction  of  the  lake — he  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  second 
wooden  house,  with  its  foundation  beams  still  in  sit  it,  and  two 
of  its  containing  walls  (which  had  evidently  fallen  over)  lying 
one  over  the  other.  Here  the  bank  of  the  channel  formed  a 
steep  descent  of  10  feet  deep.  The  floor  of  this  structure  was 
fonned  of  two  square-cut  beams,  each  over  16  feet  in  length 
and  8  inches  in  thickness,  having  a  series  of  closely-set  mortised 
holes  for  transverse  beams.  Its  breadth  was  9  feet  2  inches, 
and  it  lay  2i  feet  below  the  surface,  and  about  7  feet  higher 
than  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  two  sides  of  the  building 
were  fonned  of  three  beams  corresponding  in  length  with  that 
of  the  flooring,  and  about  2i  feet  apart,  and  having  transverse 
mountings  and  a  trellis-work  of  branches.  One  of  these  had 
apparently  fallen  into  the  river,  as  its  end  reached  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  channel.  Pursuing  his  investigations  still  in  the 
direction  of  the  lake,  he  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  third 
building,  near  which  were  the  piles  of  a  second  bridge.  The 
space  between  the  two  bridges  was  about  100  yards,  and, 
judguig  from  the  position  of  the  piles,  this  bridge  was  directed 
to  the  same  point  as  the  former — probably  La  Sauge,  at  the 
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opposite  eomer  of  the  Idte.  These  bridges  were  supported  on  a 
succession  of  parallel  rows  of  oak  piles  4  to  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  placed  at  intervals  of  3  to  20  yards ;  and  each 
row  contained  live  or  six  piles,  from  half  a  foot  to  3  feet  apart. 
About  50  yards  above  the  second  bridge  a  fourth  dwelling  wm 
enconnterefl,  but  it  appeared  to  have  been  already  pillaged  of  its 
contents.  Near  this  our  explorer  proceeded  to  clear  a  portion 
of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  lying  in  the  mud  and  gravel  at  a 
depth  of  10  feet  from  the  original  surface  he  found  a  lai^  quantity 
of  antiquities — swords,  lances,  axes,  chains,  razors,  various  wiK>den 
iuipleuients,  fragments  of  a  Jarge  vase,  the  entire  wheel  and 
fithr*r  parts  of  a  chariot,  together  with  the  bones  of  tnen,  horses, 
siiul  oxen.  A  fifth  building  was  subsequently  discovered  between 
the  thirtl  anrl  fourth,  so  that  wo  have  here  the  evidence  of  a 
row  of  tive  houses  situated  along  the  right  bank  of  the  ancient 
river,  and  all  within  a  distanoe  of  200  yards. 

On  the  left  bank  of  this  supposed  river  only  one  habitation, 
oj»[)i>site  No.  1,  wa*i  diseovercd,  which  M.  Vouga  thought  ha^I 
already  l>een  jjilliiged.  It  Wiis  reported  that  near  this  sput 
iieveral  human  skeletons  lnui  hi*vn  discovere<l,  one  of  which  had 
a  rope  round  the  neck !  Below  this  the  channel  becomes  deeply 
buried,  and  the  superficial  grave!  attains  the  depth  of  some  ten 
feet ;  but,  nevertheless,  Vouga  succeeded  in  making  excavations 
which  decided  the  chronological  aetpiencc  of  the  Roman  and 
(tallic  remains.  "It  was/*  says  he,  in  the  midst  of  these  gravels 
that  I  found  the  layer  containing  Ronum  remains — tiles  and 
tVagtnents  of  pottery,  nails,  etc.— at  a  height  of  two  and  a  half  to 
three  foi^t  above  the  Gallic  objects/*  (B.  428,  p,  la)  These  tialtic 
objects  consisted  of  the  well-known  fibulse  and  other  articles 
chara<i.eristic  of  La  Teno.  so  that  su}>erp<)sition  clearly  indicates 
the  Rtjman  oeeupation  to  Ije  posterior  to  that  of  its  original 
cons  tnic  tors, 

Vouga  believes  that  the  channel,  along  the  banks  of 
which  he  found  the  remains  of  so  many  houses,  was  the  right 
iinineh  of  two  outlets  which  at  that  time  existed,  ami  which 
united  lower  down  to  form  the  Thiellc-  The  left  branch  was 
nearer  the  rising  gromid  towards  Epagnier,  but  it  is  now  covered 
over  with  gravi'l,  and  Inis  never  yet  been  examined.  Some  300 
or  400  yards  lower  down  there  are  some  gravel  pits,  which  an* 
occasionally  worked  for  road  met^^  in  which  I  saw  in  the 
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suininer  of  1886  a  great  many  piles,  singly  and  in  groups, 
cropping  up  through  a  black  peaty  deposit  underneath  the  gravel. 
I  mentioned  the  matter  to  M.  Vouga,  and  ho  informed  me  that 
the  few  things  found  there  indicate  a  Gallo-Roman  period. 

According  to  M.  Vouga,  the  site  of  La  Tene  station 
extended  from  the  south  bank  of  the  outlet  to  the  small 
island  formed  by  its  two  branches  before  they  became  united. 
The  upper  part  of  this  island,  now  denuded  of  its  peaty 
deposits  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  fonns  part  of  the  lake. 
This  denuding  process  is  still  going  on  at  the  margin  of  the 
lake  all  the  way  from  La  Tene  to  Pr^fargier.  Large  masses 
of  the  ancient  sedimentary  deposits,  containing  piles  and  relics 
of  the  lake-dwellers,  become  undermined  and  broken  up  by  the 
waves,  leaving  their  more  solid  relics,  such  as  stone  hatchets, 
mixed  with  the  gravel.  These  are  often  thrown  up  on  the 
beach,  and  in  this  way  many  beautiful  jade  hatchets  have  been 
picked  up  from  the  sites  of  the  four  lake-dwellings  now  almost 
entirely  disintegrated,  which  existed  along  the  north  shore  from 
La  Tene  to  Pr^fargier.  It  is  in  the  gravel  at  the  upper  end 
of  La  Tene  that  most  of  the  coins  have  been  collected. 

The  success  attending  Vouga*s  excavations  induced  M.  Borel, 
on  behalf  of  the  Museum  of  Neuchatel,  to  make  further 
excavations  along  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  ancient  river 
discovered  by  the  fonner,  but  without  much  success.  Finally, 
in  1884,  the  Cantonal  Government  having  granted  to  the 
Historical  Society  the  exclusive  right  of  conducting  explorations 
at  La  Tene,  this  society  undertook  fresh  excavations  under  the 
management  of  Messrs.  Vouga  and  W.  Wavre.  During  these 
researches  portions  of  a  gold  torque  and  some  gold  coins  were 
the  principal  finds.  These  coins  are  valuable  inasmuch  as 
they  were  found  in  sit  it,  and  not,  as  most  of  the  others,  among 
the  shifting  gravel. 

From  Keller's  description  (H.  126)  of  the  earlier  discoveries 
on  La  Tene  it  appears  that  Col.  Schwab,  on  removing  some 
large  mortised  beams,  found  many  weapons  and  other  antiquities 
all  huddled  together.  In  the  light  of  Vouga's  researches  it  is 
probable  that  this  spot  was  a  dwelling  similar  to  those  I  have 
already  descril)ed,  as  we  are  told  that  there  were  three  beams 
of  fir  wood,  from  15  to  20  feet  long,  lying  parallel  to  each  other 
and  a  few  feet  apart.    These  beams  rested  on  upright  piles,  and 
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containetl  a  series  of  triangular  holes  as  if  for  the  tenons  of 
wooflon  superstructures. 

Relics, — Like  the  fato  of  most  lacustrine  remains,  those-  from 
La  Tene  have  been  widely  scattered  Many  are  deposited  in  the 
Cantonal  Museums  of  Bienne,  Neuchatel,  and  Eonio.  The  Gross 
collection,  being  now  public  property^  tindti  also  a  temporary 
lodgment  in  a  room  in  the  Federal  Hall  in  the  latter  town.  A 
few,  indutling  some  of  the  most  interesting  relics,  have  l>cen 
secured  for  the  Museum  of  Geneva.  The  largcist  of  the  private 
collections  are  those  of  Messrs.  Vouga,  of  Marin,  and  Dardel- 
Thorens,  of  St.  Blaise,  With  the  excei>tion  of  the  articles  in  the 
possession  of  the  latter  j^'cntleunm  (which  are,  however,  copiously 
illustrated  in  AntiqiKt  and  the  works  of  Vouga  and  (irosw),  1 
have  studied  more  than  once  all  these  collections.  As  the 
[principal  olyccts  have  alrcuuly  been  more  or  less  dc^scrik^d  and 
illustrated  in  the  excellent  works  of  Keller,  Desor,  Gross,  imd 
Vouga,  I  wish  hero  to  acknowletlge  that  in  the  production  of 
the  accompanying  illustrations  I  have  made  free  use  of  all  these 
publications,  cither  to  rectify  my  own  sketches,  or  (and  this  more 
e.^pecially)  to  give  me  the  correct  size  of  the  objects — a  point 
which  is  rather  troublesome  to  attain  through  a  glass  ease  when, 
as  it  often  happens  as  regards  the  smaller  museums,  authorita- 
tive officials  in  iy  not  be  at  hand  to  give  access  to  the  ciiscs. 

Owing  to  the  peaty  nature  of  the  matrix  in  which  the  relics 
from  La  Tene  were  embedded  they  are  in  a  rcnuirkably  goinl 
state  of  preservation.  They  consist  chiefly  of  iron  implements 
and  weapons,  pre^senting  a  striking  difference  not  only  in  material 
but  also  in  form  and  style  of  manufacture  from  any  found  in 
the  ordinary  lake- dwellings.  Articles  of  bronze  are  sparingly  met 
with,  and  they  are,  \nth  one  or  two  exceptions,  very  dissimilar 
to  those  from  the  tnie  palafittes  of  the  Bronze  Age.  In  giving 
a  short  desciiption  of  these  relics  it  will  be  convenient  to  group 
them  under  the  following  heads: — (1)  Arms;  (2)  Implements 
and  Utensils ;  (3)  Articles  of  Ornament  and  Dress  ;  (4)  Horse- 
Tnippings  and  Waggons;  Money,  and  Objects  of  Aninsc- 
nicnt,  etc. ;  (6)  (Osseous  Remains. 

1.  Arm«, — SwoTfh  {Fig,  87). —  The  swords  from  La  T^ne, 
which  now  number  considerably  over  I(K),  are  all  made  after  one 
characteristic  type.  They  vary  in  total  length  from  ^0  lo  38 
inches  (or  even  more),  of  which  the  h«%ndles  occupy  4  to 
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inches.  The  hladv  is  always  doable-edged,  generally  without  a 
defined  median  ridge,  and  scarcely  tapers  in  its  whole  length  till 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  extremity,  when  it  gradually  forms  a 
round  blunt  tip.  It  is  devoid  of  ornamentation,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances  where  parallel  grooves  run  along  the  median 
line,  or  the  surface  becomes  thickly  dotted  with  small  impres- 
sions. Others  again  have  small  incised  figures  upon  them  (No,  15), 
but  these  are  supposed  to  be  makers'  marks — an  interpretation 
which  seems  to  be  corroborated  from  the  fact  that  those  bearing 
fiuch  marks  are  of  a  superior  quality.  The  handle  is  separated 
from  the  blade  by  a  prominent  curved  ridge  attached  to  the 
hilt  of  the  blade,  into  the  concave  side  of  which  the  end  of  the 
&cahl>ard  neatly  fits.  Although  all  the  swords  hitherto  found  at 
La  Tfene  have  this  dividing  ridge  in  the  form  of  a  gracefiri 
curve  such  as  is  represented  in  the  illustrations,  I  may  remark 
that  some  of  the  same  typt*  from  other  stations  are  straight. 
What  now  remains  of  the  handle  is  merely  the  central  tang,  over 
which  there  was  a  grip  of  horn  or  wood.  On  this  tang  were 
sometimes  small  transverse  plaques  for  fastening  the  hanfUc 
(No.  8);  and  Vouga  figures  one  with  two  small  circles  from  a 
grave  of  the  Iron  Ago  at  BcivaiK,  whicli  I  here  reproduce  (No.  7) 
on  a<^count  of  its  striking  similarity  to  the  sword-handles  from 
Lisnacroghora    (See  Fig*  124,  Nos.  1  and  2.) 

The  sheaths  arc  formed  of  two  plates  of  iron  (rarely  bronze), 
one  of  whic;h  overlaps  the  other  at  the  margins,  where  they  are 
riveted  together.  Sometimes  these  plates  are  strengthened  by 
one  or  more  cross  ridges,  and  al>out  the  lower  third  a  raised 
bead  begins  which  runs  roimd  the  tip.  Tliese  attachments  often 
assume  an  ornaniental  character  (Nos.  3.  4.  and  5).  The  upper 
Burfac^e  of  the  sheath  is  also  generally  ornamented  with  a 
variety  of  curious  designs,  in  w*hich  spiral  and  recurring  s^?roll 
patterns  play  a  conspicuous  part  (Nos.  3,  10,  and  11),  But 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  design  is  that  o(  three  fantastic 
animals  (No.  9),  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  figures  on 
Gallic  coins,  first  led  Desor  to  the  conclusion  that  the  weapons 
had  a  similar  origin.  Only  three  sheaths  are  knowTi  to  have 
l>een  ornamenUd  along  their  entire  length — viz.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  12, 
That  on  No.  12  was  repeated  three  times  at  regular  intervals. 
The  underside  of  the  sheath  has  always  a  suspension  clasp, 
which  assumes  various  elegant  shapes  (Nos.  4,  13,  and  14).  In 


one  instance  the  upper  nlieath-plato  was  of  bronze,  and  another 
had  both  plates  of  iron,  but  the  surrounding  Ix^ml  was  of  bronze. 
No,  6  represents  a  piece  of  iron  (being  one  of  about  a  dozen 
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sinular  pieces  found  at  La  Tfene),  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ruflimentary  stage  of  the  swortl-blade. 

Lance  and  Javelin  Hemh  (Fig.  88).  —  These  weapons  are 
extremely  varied  in  shape  and  size,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  glaui^o 
at  the  ilhistrations.  They  all  have  sockets,  and  the  smallness  of 
the  bore  at  once  distinguishes  them  from  Roman  weapons  of  the 
same  cliiss.    Sometimes  the  socket  is  short,  while  the  blade  is 
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large  and  leaf-shaped,  and  at  other  timps  it  nins  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  latter  Tw^o  nail  holes,  and  sometimes  Btnall  fto- 
ininences,  are  seen  at  the  lower  end  of  the  socket,  by  which  the 
wooden  handle  was  more  tinnly  fastened.  In  a  few  instances  (No. 
12)  there  is  no  median  ridge,  hut  generatly  this  is  a  prominent 
feature  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  hlade,  and  sometimes 
it  assumes  a  triangular  fonn,  like  that  in  our  modern  bayonet 
(Nos,  3»  4,  eta).  Another  pecidiarity  of  some  of  these  weapons 
is  the  cutting  away  of  segments  and  semilunar  portions,  either  at 
the  edges  (Nos.  1,  3,  and  17)  or  in  the  body  of  the  blade 
(Nos.  1  and  2).  One  tine  weapon  has  an  oval  blade  with  a 
crenated  or  wavy  edge  (No,  b\ 

The  butt  end  of  the  wooden  handle  was  protected  by  an  iron 
knob  (Nos.  7,  10,  IS,  and  14),  either  simply  conical  or  mtdti-^ 
lateral,  above  which  there  was  a  neat  ferule  (No.  13), 

Arroiv-lteatl^.~^lt  is  oidy  in  the  later  excavations  that  a  few 
arrow-points  have  come  to  light.  Like  the  sijear-heads,  thej^  are 
all  socketed  (Nos.  15  and  Iti). 

i^hidih,  eti\  (Fig.  89). — Several  objects  have  been  found  at 
La  Tene  which  uuist  be  considered  as  sliield-Tu  mm  tings.  The 
umbo  was  of  thin  iron,  archecl  in  the  centre,  and  attached  to  the 
shield  by  large  studs  or  sometimes  small  nails  (No,  1).  lite 
handle  wjis  made  of  a  curved  iron  rod  riveted  to  two  rectangu- 
lar plates  of  iron  attached  to  the  shield  (No.  2).  Some  large 
handsome  plaques  of  bronze,  of  a  flamboyant  character,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ornaments  on  the  face  of  the  shield  (Nos.  3 
and  4),  of  which  about  half  a  dozen  altogether  have  been  fotmd. 
Resides  these  there  are  several  discs  and  other  objects  of  bronze 
(Nos,  5,  8,  9  to  11,  and  21),  many  of  which  were  probably 
ornaments  for  horse-harness,  antl  there  are  some  which  Dr. 
Gross  conjectm*cs  to  have  been  ormiments  for  helmcta  (B,  4+0, 
p.  28.)  The  curious  object  of  thin  bronsse  represented  liy  No,  20 
is  also  supjiosed  to  be  an  ornament  for  a  helmet 

2.  Fmplememts  and  Utensita — Hutchefjt  (Fig.  90).— Tliciugb 
couipirutively  rare,  the  hatchets  arc  of  various  kinds  (only  ubtnit 
twejity  have  hmn  hitlierto  found).  One  form  (Nos.  1,  2,  aud  7) 
reminds  one  of  the  winged  colt  of  the  Bronze  Ago.  The  former, 
however,  has  only  two  wings,  instead  of  four  as  in  the  latter, 
and  its  cntling  edge  is  more  expanded.  Others  are  like  our 
modern  axes  and  adzes  (Nos.  4,  5,  and  0).    One  of  this  typo  is 
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mode  of  broruse,  but  of  so  diminutive  a  size  as  to  give  rise  t<> 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  toy  (Fig.  91,  No.  31). 

CkUeU  and  Gouges. — These  tools  difter  only  from  those  of  the 
Bronze  Ago  in  being  made  of  iron.  They  are  in  considerable 
numbers  (Fig,  90,  Nos.  33  and  34), 

Hammers. — ^Only  a  very  few  hammers  are  recorded ;  they  are 
small,  and  generally  hafted  by  means  of  a  central  hole  (No,  22). 
The  almost  entire  absence  of  implements  from  La  Tene,  re- 
quired in  the  forging  of  fron,  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  u umber  of  foimdry  materials  collected 
from  the  palafittes  of  "  le  bel  dge  du  bronze*' 

Saiva.—Aho  sparingly  represented.  Two  foimd  by  Vouga  had 
handles,  one  of  horn  (No.  25)  and  the  other  of  wood  (No.  24). 
Another  has  a  solid  handle  of  iron,  and  terminates  at  the  other 
end  in  a  curious  raised  hook  (No.  29)* 

File. — Only  one  object  of  this  class  (No.  37)  is  recorded. 

Sliears,  —  Tliree  of  these  implements  are  here  illustrated 
(Nos.  15,  16,  and  17),  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
precisely  similar  to  those  still  used  for  sheep-shearing.  They  are 
elegant  in  shaiK?,  and  some  even  still  retain  their  elasticity,  Tlie 
numlitir  colleetod  from  La  Tene  is  over  a  domi. 

Sickles  mid  Scythes. — The  few  sickles  recorded  resemble  those 
of  modern  times,  and  some  of  them  had  teeth.  Scythes,  more 
numerous  than  the  sickles,  vary  in  size  from  14  U»  20  inches  in 
length,  and  1^  to  3  inches  in  breatlth.  They  were  haft^nl  by  a 
crooked  tang  and  a  ring,  precisely  like  those  still  in  use 
(Nos.  SO  and  32). 

Knives. — -As  regards  stylo  and  ornamentation,  the  knives  ot 
the  Iron  Age  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  preceding  lige 
Their  size  and  special  characters  are  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
illustrations  (Nos.  8  to  12).  One,  Hkc  the  saw  already  noticed, 
has  a  peculiar  hook  at  the  point  (No.  23). 

Razors, — The  so-called  razors  are  short,  thick,  imd  heavy 
blades  with  a  rounded  cutting  edge,  and  a  small  pr<jlongation 
as  a  handle  (Nos.  IS,  27,  and  28).  One  of  these  implements 
was  found  ailhering  by  its  rust  to  a  pair  of  shears  (Nos.  17 
and  18). 

Prtining  Hooks. — Under  this  category  I  reckon  some  large 
cutting  implements  in  the  form  of  a  l:>ent  knife,  similar  to  that 
in  present  use  for  cutting  hedges.    The  one  here  figured  froui 
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La  Telle  (No.  lU)  is  very  similar  to  those  found  on  some  of  the 
jmlatittes  in  Lake  Const^mce.    (See  Fig.  32,  No.  11.) 

Pincers. — Pincers  are  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  vary  con- 
siderably lK>tli  ill  size  and  fonn,  as  may  In?  seen  from  the 
illustrations  (Fig.  91,  No.  11  to  14). 

Pots  anil  Dislte^. — Of  earthenware  only  a  few  frapnents 
have  come  to  light,  and  it  is  said  to  l>e  of  a  totally  difterent 
kind  from  that  of  the  tnie  palatittes.  It  is  black  and  coarse, 
and  shows  no  evidence  of  ha^^ng  l>een  made  on  the  wheel ; 
but  as  to  this  there  appears  to  l>e  diflereiice  of  opinion. 
(B.  428,  p.  27,  and  44(>,  p.  48.)  In  addition  to  this  kind,  how- 
ever,  there  are  usually  found  on  the  surface  of  the  peaty  bed 
and  in  the  superirajwsed  gravel  l»eds  fragments  of  tiles,  potterj', 
etc.,  the  Roman  origin  of  which  cannot  be  mistaken :  but  such  in- 
dustrial remains,  according  to  the  explorers,  are  more  su|>erticial, 
and,  consequently,  posterior  to  the  Gallic  remams.    (B.  428,  p.  27.) 

On  the  other  hand.  La  Tene  has  fiiniished  several  large 
pots  of  lieaten  bronze,  with  rims  and  ring-handles  of  iron 
(Fig.  92,  No.  19).  Siime  bronze  cups  (No.  18),  a  large  iron 
ladle  (No.  20).  and  one  or  two  chains  with  large  hooks,  pn^bably 
pot -hangers  (No.  1).  The  cup  here  represente<l  was  found 
on  the  sliore  in  the  \ncinity  of  La  Tene,  but  it  is  sup{K>sed 
to  have  come  from  this  station.* 

Fis/ting  Mafenol^  (¥ig.  90). — Among  this  class  of  objei^tsare 
some  large  spears  i^nth  two  or  three  prongs  (No.  14>.  tishing- 
hooks  of  bronze  and  iron  (Nos.  and  40).  and  some  imple- 
ii^nts  like  the  iron  tips  of  lK>ating  gaffs  (Nos.  \:\  and  2t>). 

/>nr/>v. — Hammerstones,  polishers,  and  corn-grinders  are 
like  those  used  in  the  preceding  ages. 

Objects  of  Ornament  and  Dress. — As  reganls  the  objects 
coming  under  this  category',  if  we  exrlude  the  tibula*  and 
tonpies,  which  we  now  know  to  have  l>een  worn  by  men  as 
well  as  women,  it  is  noteworthy  that  thi>se  peculiar  to  female 
adoniment  are  exiremelv  rare,  if  not  entirelv  awantiiie — a 
fact  which  strongly  supports  tlu*  thec»ry  that  this  siaiioii  Wiis 
a  militarj-  fort. 

Fihuhr  (Fig.  91). — The  numlier  of  tibulu-  fnun  \a\  Tene 
now  amounts  to  several  hundntls.  They  an^  all  ina4le  i*u  one 
principle,  viz.  that  of  our  nnxlem  safety-pins,    Tlii^  j»rin<  iple 

*  Akiiiivi.  \^<»\  p. «;.'). 
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18  simply  an  evolutionary  stage  o("  the?  tiiiicLion  of  the  straight 
pin,  by  which  the  point  is  bent  round  so   as  to  meet  tho 


Fig.  9L  -La  TkNE.    Nt>.  *Vl=l,  and  tb<j  rest  =  |  rml  a^izc. 


top  after  having  subjected  the  stem  to  several  twists  so  as  to 
give  it  elasticity.  In  the  part  corresponding  to  the  top  of  the 
pin  there  is  a  catch  for  the  point  when  fastened.  The  orna- 
mentation on  the  upper  jnirt  and  the  number  of  spiral  twists 
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on  the  stem  are  so  Viiried  that  each  BbiUa  has  a  distinct 
individuality  of  its  own,  and  no  two  specimens  exactly  alike 
have  ever  yet  been  found.  Their  average  size  is  from  two  to 
six  inches  in  length,  but  sometimes  they  exceed  this,  as  in 
one  here  figured  (No.  1),  which  is  10^  inches  in  length.  They 
are  almost  exclusively  made  of  iron  (Nos.  1  to  6),  the  exceptions 
being  one  or  two  of  bronze  (Nos.  18  and  and  a  small 

cireular-shaped  brooch  of  gold  (B.  428,  p.  28),  which  are  some* 
wh&t  analogous  to  those  of  the  Uallstadt  periocL 

Pin»,  Needles,  etc. — The  ornamental  pins  are  few  in  numlier, 
and  generally  made  of  bronze.  Of  four  here  figuretl  (Nos.  H,  9, 
10,  and  t}6)  one  has  a  double  steii^  and  is  so  sbnilar  to  some 
half-dozen  foimd  in  the  Ptahlbauten  of  the  Bronze  Age  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  stray  objei^t  from  the  latter  than  a 
relic  of  La  Tene.  Nor  is  this  at  all  improbable,  as  we  have 
already  seen  that  there  were  several  of  these  stations  quite  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ija  Tene,  the  relic-beds  of  which  have  become 
almost  entirely  disinte^ated  by  the  waves. 

A  remarkable  object,  foim<l  by  Tonga,  consists  of  an  orna- 
mental bronze  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  having  six  mov- 
able rings  sjTnmetrically  arranged  (No.  19),  There  can  be  no 
doubt  this  was  a  needle-holder,  as  it  contained  a  well-formed 
needle  of  iron  (No.  20),  Another  curious  object,  having  an  eye 
like  that  of  a  needle,  tenninating  in  mi  elongated  bulb  instead 
of  a  sharp  point,  is  represented  by  No.  15, 

BuvM-es,  Ringg,  etc. — A  large  assortnient  of  iron  cbusps 
(Nos.  17  and  30),  buckles  (N<is,  2H  and  32),  rings  (No.  eta, 
is  to  be  foimd  in  all  the  collections  from  La  Tene,  There  are 
also  to  be  met  with  a  few  be^s  and  buttons  of  bronze 
(No,  23),  and  some  glass  l»e^s  of  a  pretty  bhio  colour,  or 
variegated  with  blue,  yellow,  and  white  (Nos.  22,  24,  and  25), 
One  lias  part  of  a  bronze  t^^isted  wire  passing  through  it 
(No.  21). 

Bmceleis.^ln  striking  contrast  to  the  tibuliv,  bracelets  are 
very  rare*  Dr.  Gross  figures  one  of  bronze  wire ;  another  of  an 
iron  rcxt,  with  the  inside  flattened ;  and  a  third  of  iron  plate, 
riveted,  forming  a  hollow  tube,  reminding  one  of  the  ornamental 
hollow  rings  of  the  Bronze  Age.  (B.  440,  PI  x.  17,  18,  and  27.) 
Of  the  two  here  figured  (Nos,  M  and  35),  one  is  a  spiral  rtwi, 
and  the  other  a  flat  banil,  both  of  iron.    Fragments  glass 
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bracelets,  in  the  form  of  a  flat  band,  having  the  outside  orna- 
mented with  wavy  comigations,  have  also  been  found.  (B.  126, 
p.  294) 

Neck'R'mgs. — Several  portions  of  massive  neck  rings,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  represented  on  ancient  statuary  as 
peculiar  to  distinguished  Gallic  warriors,  as,  for  example,  that 
on  the  neck  of  the  "  Dying  Gladiator  "  in  Rome,  have  been  found 
at  La  Tene.  They  appear  to  have  been  made  of  two  sjTiimetrical 
portions,  which,  when  worn,  were  united  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  then  formed  a  large  penannular  ring,  with  an  expanded 
bulb  at  each  end  (Nos.  16  and  17).  'Hiey  were  sometimes  plain 
rings,  but  generally  they  were  more  or  less  worked  into  some 
artistic  pattern.  That  represented  on  the  dying  gladiator  is 
distinctly  seen  to  be  twisted  spirally  immediat(jly  above  the 
tenninal  bulbs.  Of  the  two  here  represented,  one  (No.  16)  is  of 
gold,  and  weighs  72'90  grammes,  and  the  other  of  bronze  (No.  17). 

4.  H()rse-Traim*in(js,  Wagcjons,  etc. — Among  the  objects  under 
this  class  we  have  not  only  bridle-bits  (Fig.  89,  Nos.  14  to  18), 
spurs  (No.  6),  various  discs  and  other  objects  of  broi  ze,  supposed 
to  have  been  ornaments  on  horse-harness  (Nos.  5,  7,  tS,  10,  11, 
and  21),  but  the  actual  remains  of  waggons,  as  wheels  (No.  12), 
part  of  the  wooden  pole,  linch-pins  (No.  19),  and  other  attach- 
ments. The  wheel  here  figured  shows  a  nave  with  10  spokes 
and  fellies,  which  are  boimd  together  by  an  iron  hoop,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  wheels  now  in  use.  "  La  roue  enti^re," 
writes  its  discoverer,  "  a  un  metre  de  diametre ;  trouv^e  en 
compagnie  d'^pees  gauloises,  elle  avait  sur  le  moyeu  un  umbo  de 
bouclier.  Le  cercle  de  fer  qui  I'entoure,  d'environ  un  centimetre 
d'^paisseur,  a  5  centimetres  de  largeur,  le  moyeu  a  60  centi- 
metres de  longueur,  il  est  form6  de  deux  pieces,  relives  de  chaque 
cote  par  un  ou  deux  petits  cercles.  Les  rais  sont  en  chene  au 
nombre  de  dix  et  la  jante  est,  ou  plutot  ^tait,  d'une  seule  piece 
courb6e  et  parait  de  frene ;  elle  avait  ^te  raccommod^e  et  la  piece 
est  assujettie  au  moyen  d'un  clou  et  d'une  embrasse  de  fer. 

"  Elle  6tait  encore  entiere,  mais,  en  la  transportant,  quelques 
rais  tomberent  et  comme  je  ne  pus  pas  la  mettre  imm^diate- 
ment  et  entierement  dans  Teau,  la  jante  so  retira  en  pen  do 
jours,  laissant  un  espace  entre  le  bois  et  le  fer,  de  sorte  que, 
quand  je  voulus  mettre  la  roue  entiere  dans  son  bassin  de  zinc, 
ello  se  s^para  en  plusiours  morceaux. 


''DanB  la  m^tiie  coii<?he,  nmis  clans  la  partie  inferieure, 
puisqii'elle  allait  en  pente,  an  trouvait  des  parties  dautres 
roues,  des  rais,  moyeux  oaloin^s,  des  manehes  de  ha^^hes  droits 
ou  coutUs  pour  eeltJi,  ties  parties  dc  bo  is  de  lances,  des  poches 
en  bo  is  avec  mancheE  des  fragments  de  gran  des  fcuelles  en 
bois,  etc.,  de  grandes  et  fortes  jxjutros  avec  mortaises;'  (B.  428, 
p  21) 

The  fragments  of  this  interesting  relic  are  now  carefully  pre- 
served in  litiuid  in  a  large  trough  in  the  Museum  at  NeuchateL 

The  number  of  bridle-bita  (excluding  objects  represented 
by  Nos.  15  and  lt>,  which  are  also  supposed  to  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose)  amounts  to  about  a  dozen.  They  are 
all  made  of  well-beaten  iron,  with  the  exception  of  one  (No.  17) 
which  has  a  superficial  layer  of  bronze  over  the  iron,  and  have 
large  side-rings,  imd  a  central  mouth -piece  divided  into  two 
sjmmetrioal  halves. 

5.  Money,  Objects  of  Amusement,  "ETC—Cmns. — But  perhaps 
the  most  in te resting  feature  of  La  Tene  is  the  discovery  of  i-oms 
among  its  strange  assortment  of  relics.  Home  of  these  are 
Roman,  but  others  are  undoubtedly  of  (Tallic  origin,  U*ing 
identical  with  those  otherwise  known  to  have  been  cmrent  among 
the  various  tribes  in  (thuI,  prior  to  any  intervention  in  their 
atlairs  by  the  RoTuans.  In  most  ctises  they  were  picked  up  on 
the  surface  or  auioagst  constantly  shifting  gi*avel,  and  of  course 
no  conclusive  hiferenees  could  be  drawn  from  them.  This  un- 
certainty is  now,  however,  reTUoved  by  the  diseoverv^  of  two 
gold  [>iecos  at  a  depth  of  10  feet  l^elow  the  present  surface,  and 
associated  with  the  usual  characteristic  obje(*ts  of  La  Tene.  "  En 
creusant  k  la  drague"  says  Vouga,  'Mes  pecheurs  de  M.  Schwab 
ont  decouvert  une  monnaie  d'or  ct  plusieurs  monnaies  d  argent 
ct  de  potin  ou  de  bronze.  Phis  tard,  M.  Alexis  Dardel  et  dautres 
personnes  en  ont  aussi  trouv6  en  as^ez  grand  nomhre,  surtout 
sur  la  tourlK^  et  sur  les  bords  du  h\e  o6  les  vagues  les  entrain- 
aient,  et  ime  quaniite  de  inonnaies  romaines  avec  des  monnaies 
de  Marseille,  de  Nimes.  de  Lyon,  de  Vicnne.  Le  phis  grand 
nombre  a  dft  se  trouver  sur  Tile,  entre  les  deux  bras  de  la 
Thielle  ;  niais  de  ik,  k  mesure  que  le  terrain  4tait  enlev^,  cei^ 
monnaies  4taient  balay^es  et  entraint^es  an  hord  avec  h>s  graviers. 

"  Comme  elles  se  trouvent  tc>ut^»s  ]>ele*mele,  on  ne  pnit  en  tirer 
des  conclusions  bien  sftrea,    II  n  en  est  pas  do  memo  de  deux 
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monnaies  en  or  trouvees  a  trais  inetrt*s  dt*  pr(>fV>ndeiir  avec  les 
objets  mSmes  do  la  Tene,  en  fevrier,  1HH4;  oe  sont,  d'apres  les 


Fig.  92.  -La  TiNHi,    Xo£».  l,       1)1  and  20  =  about  |,  18  =  and 
the  reet  =  |  real  nise. 


descriptions  qii'en  a  faites  M.  le  Dr,  Trachsel,  de  Lausanne,  tpii 
les  emit  Camutes,  du  pays  Chartrain.  Hue  nionnaie  gauloisc,  eu 
or  pAIe,  eoneave,  dii  poids  de  7.783  grammes  (Fig,  92,  No.  2): 
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A.  T6te  a  bandeau  royal :  R.  Aiirige  concluisant  iin  char  attel^ 
de  deux  chevaux ;  a  Texergiie,  inscription  etnisquc  ou  grecque, 
indlstiDcte.''  (B.  428,  p,  29.)  The  other  coin  is  very  like  the 
aboTe  in  everj^  rospect,  except  that  it  is  smaller,  being  only  about 
one  quarter  of  its  weight. 

The  gold  coins  are  rare,  only  seven  in  ali,  accord irig  to 
Vouga,  being  recorded.  One,  in  the  Musenm  of  Bienne,  is  de* 
scribed  by  Keller  (B,  126,  p,  302,  and  PI  xv.  34)  as  a  bad 
imitation  of  the  Macedonian  coins  of  Philip,  Another  (fl escribed 
in  the  A  iizeiger  for  1883,  p.  401)  is  similar  to  Fig.  92,  No.  2. 
A  fifth  is  a  fragment,  and  the  remaining  two  consist  of  small 
elongated  rolls  of  gold  (No.  10).* 

Besides  the  goltl  coins  from  La  Tene,  there  are  about  100 
of  silver,  and  abotit  the  same  number  of  bronze  or  potin  (a  mixture 
of  copper,  tin,  and  lead),  representing  a  great  variety  of  coinages, 
both  native  and  foreign  (Nos.  3  to  9,  and  11). 

Dr.  Gross,  having  submitted  some  specimens  of  these  coins, 
intended  as  illustrations  for  his  work  on  La  Tene,  to  M.  A.  de 
BartheMmy,  publishes  the  following  as  the  opinion  of  this  eminent 
numismatist  as  to  their  date : — 

"  En  resmne  los  monnaies  dessin^es  sur  la  planche  XT,  Texnep- 
tion  des  Nos.  23  et  24  [gold  coins]  qui,  k  csubb  de  letir  m^tal, 
ont  en  un  cours  prolong^,  sont  de  la  seeonde  moiti^  du  premier 
sifecle  avant  lere  ehr<^tienne,  principalement  de  la  fin/*  (B.  446, 
p.  4'.) 

Avtiisrments. — Among  objects  of  this  nature  are  several  dice, 
some  of  bronze  and  others  of  bone  (Nos.  12  14).  Also,  about 
a  dozen  small  stones  of  the  size  of  ordinarj*  marbles,  and 
perfectly  round,  except  on  one  side,  where  there  is  a  segment, 
as  it  w*ere,  cut  off,  are  supposed  to  have  l^ean  used  for  some 
kind  of  game* 

Diverse, — In  concluding  this  summary  of  the  relics  from  La 
T^ne,  I  have  merely  to  mention  as  unclassified  objects  a  four- 
footod  figurine  and  a  small  wheel,  both  of  bronze,  and  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Dar^lel  (Nos.  16  and  17)*  Dr.  Gross  describes  a 
bronze  object  rescnnbling  a  tobacco-pipe  (No.  21)  whieh,  be  be- 
lieves, was  found  on  this  station. 

6.  Osseous  Remains. — To  these  relics  is  further  to  be  added 
a  large  quantity  of  the  osseous  remains  of  men  and  domestic 

•  Anf(qu  t,  IBM,  p,  12S  I  and  Bui.  de  ht  Sor,  fMU$f  dr  KunK,  l}*84,  No.  7. 
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animals.  Of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  earlier  finds  of  this 
description  were  made  we  have  not  very  definite  information. 
Keller,  writing  in  1866  (B.  126,  p.  295),  speaks  of  a  basketful  of 
human  bones  representing  some  eight  individuals;  and  Desor 
about  the  same  time  found  a  human  skull,  which  he  figures  in 
his  work  on  the  palafittes.  (B.  95.)  M.  Vouga,  however,  gives 
precise  and  most  interesting  information  regarding  the  conditions 
in  which  he  encountered  the  osseous  remains  of  human  beings, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  horse,  ox,  pig,  and  dog. 

We  have  already  seen  how  M.  Vouga  came  upon  the  ddbris 
of  a  series  of  wooden  houses  constructed  on  the  banks  of  an 
ancient  river.    Referring  to  these  establishments  ho  thus  writes : — 

"Devant  lo  premier  6tablissement  je  trouvai  un  crane  entier 
de  femme.  Devant  le  second,  je  trouvai  pareillement  les 
ossements  de  trois  ou  quatre  personnes  et  trois  cranes,  dont  un 
portait  les  traces  de  coups  d'^p^e  sur  le  sommet;  un  second 
^tait  remarquable  par  sa  d^formit^  et  I'extension  do  la  partie 
posti^rieure.  Devant  le  quatrieme,  deux  mA,choires  inf^rieures  et 
les  ossements  d'uno  trentaine  de  personnes,  avec  un  trfes  grand 

nombre  d'os  de  chevaux,  de  Ixeufs,  et  de  pores.     Devant  le  

troisieme,  un  crAne  de  chien  grand  et  entier.  Devant  le 
cinquieme,  trois  squelettes  entiers  dont  un  portait  une  corde  au 
cou  (?). 

"Outres  ces  cranes  et  ces  ossements  dont  je  puis  indiquer 
la  provenance,  il  a  ete  trouv^  un  grand  nombre  d'autres 
squelettes,  d*ossements  divers,  de  cr&nes  de  chevaux  appar- 
tenant  k  une  petite  race. 

"Je  ne  pourrais  pas  garantir  Tdge  de  tous  les  squelettes, 
puLsque,  comme  je  Tai  dit  en  commen^ant,  deux  doivent  etre 
bourguignons,  ayant  retrouv^  Templacement  de  la  tombe  avec 
un  poignard  de  cette  6poque,  et  que  six  autres  se  sont  trouv&s 
k  mi-hauteur,  non  loin  d'un  ch^nau  en  bois,  et  que  la  couche 
romaine  paraissait  s'incliner  vers  ce  c6t^-lk"    (B.  428,  p.  31.) 

Concluding  Remarks  on  La  T^ne. — In  face  of  the  above 
facts,  the  opinion  of  the  earlier  investigators  that  La  Tfene  was 
an  ordinary  palafitte  of  the  Iron  Age,  analogous  to  the  lake- 
villages  of  the  preceding  ages,  can  no  longer  be  entertained.  Its 
geographical  position,  commanding  the  great  highway  between 
Constance  and  Geneva,  and  the  vast  preponderance  of  warlike 
weapons  among  its  relics,  clearly  point  to  its  having  been  a 
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military  station  or  outlook.  Nor  does  it  require  much  penetra- 
tion to  learn  from  its  present  ruins  something  of  its  final  fate. 
The  quantity  of  human  bones  representing  some  30  or  40  indi- 
viduals, some  with  gashes  on  the  tops  of  their  skulls;  the  number 
of  abandoned  swords,  still  in  their  scabbards  ;  the  incongruous 
medley  of  relics  found  by  Vouga  at  the  bottom  of  the  ancient 
river-bed — ^all  indicate  that  its  capture  by  an  enemy  was  sudden 
and  the  stniggle  tierce.  Thi}  disc^overy  of  Roman  remains,  such 
as  coins,  tiles,  pottery,  bricks  (one  with  the  mark  of  the  21st 
legion,  Rapax *  on  and  around  La  Tfene,  leave  little  doubt 
that  its  conquerors  were  the  Bomaus. 

Litera.tu.re.~B.  22,21,  72,  95,  119,  126,  419,  ^2Qa\  420b\  4>20c, 
428,  434a,  446,  449fi",  and  4(^3c*.  Also  Virchow  on  the  hunian 
remains  in  vols.  xv.  and  xvL,  Zeit  filr  Ethn.  Verhand, 

LAKE  PALADRU. 

From  time  immemorial  a  legend  prevailed  among  the 
inhabitants  around  I^ake  Paladru  that  a  city  had  been  buried 
in  its  waters — a  catastrophe  brought  about  by  the  maledictions 
of  the  ruonks  of  the  neighbouring  Carthusian  establishment  of 
Sylve  B^nite.  On  the  24th  September,  \H(A,  M.  Vallier,  of 
Grenoble,  and  some  friends  arranged  a  boating  excursion  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  lake  as  to  the  reported  existence 
of  piles  in  it,  with  the  view  of  accounting  for  the  currency  of 
the  above  legend,  and  found  no  less  than  six  different  sites 
where  piles  were  to  be  seen  projecting  more  or  less  from  the 
mud.  These  were  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  lacustrine 
villages  of  whi<"h  the  following  particulars  were  ascertained 

1.  Station  deh  Grands  Ro.se aux.^ — This  station  was  situated 
near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
short* ;  depth  of  water  from  one  to  two  feet ;  piles  sometimes  three 
feet  apart,  and  sometimes  much  less  ;  over  150  were  counted. 

2.  Stat,  de  l'Ile  de  Loyasse. — Two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  former,  and  about  100  yards  from  shore.  Only  about 
twenty  piles  were  coimted, 

3.  Stat,  de  la  GENEVRitiiE.— About  600  yards  farther  on  and 
70  yards  from  shore.    About  twe!ity  piles  counted. 

4.  Stat,  de  la  Neyre.— About  200  yards  from  the  preceding, 
and  close  to  the  shore. 
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5.  Stat,  du  Platre. — About  thirty  piles  counted  in  water  from 
10  to  13  feet  deep. 

6.  Stat,  du  Puits  des  Carpes. — Fifty  or  sixty  piles  observed 
close  to  each  other  and  about  20  yards  from  the  shore. 

These  indications  of  pile-dwellings,  though  strengthened  by 
ftirther  observations  by  M.  Vallier  in  the  following  year,  really 
contributed  little  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  as  to  the  period 
to  which  they  belonged :  so  that  the  work  of  M.  Vallier,  "  La 
Legende  de  la  Ville  d'Ars  sur  les  Bords  du  Lac  de  Paladru,"  leaves 
the  question  much  in  the  same  position  as  it  was  left  by  Professor 
Fournet,  who  had  already  suggested,  in  I860,*  that  the  legend 
of  the  buried  city  had  its  origin  in  the  fonner  existence  of 
lake-dwellings.  It  remained  to  M.  Ernest  Chantrc,  of  Lyons, 
to  make  the  first  practical  investigations  to  clear  up  the 
mystery.  To  this  line  of  research  he  was  led  by  the  en- 
couragement and  knowledge  he  had  received  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  International  Oongress  of  Prehistoric  Arch(eologj% 
held  at  NeuchA-tel,  in  1866,  when  he  had  an  oj)portunity  of 
being  initiated  by  Professor  Desor  and  others  in  lacustrine 
resear(»h.  His  first  eflibrts,  an  account  of  which  was  published 
n  the  Materia  ux  for  1807,  showed  that  two  of  the  stations 
mentionefl  by  M.  Vallier  belonged  to  the  Iron  Age.  Learning 
then  that  engineering  works  were  in  progress  for  regulating 
the  outflow  of  the  waters  of  this  lake,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  lowering  its  level,  M.  Chantre  deferred  his  proposed 
excavations  till  these  more  favourable  conditions  should  be 
accomplished.  His  subsequent  investigations,  conducted  in  the 
autumn  of  1870,  were  confined  to  the  first-named  station 
(Grands  Roseaux),  which,  from  his  former  experience,  gave 
greater  promise  of  archaeological  results.  From  it  he  had 
already  picked  up  some  bones  of  the  ox,  pig,  stag,  etc.,  the 
kernels  of  a  species  of  small  cherry  and  of  two  kinds  of  pliuns, 
fragments  of  pottery  of  a  difi'erent  kind  from  any  foimd  in 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  an  iron  knife,  and  a  wooden  comb. 
Owing  to  the  lowering  of  the  lake  the  station  was  now  (1870) 
a  foot  above  water,  and  it  could  be  easily  examined  by  the 
spade  on  terra  firma.  In  the  excavations  which  ensued  the 
following  strata  were  met  with : — (1)  Eight  inches  of  peaty  mud 
and  roots  of  water  plants ;  (2)  About  eighteen  inches  of  peat 

♦  Acad,  de  tome  xi.  p.  229. 
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containing  bits  of  worked  woo'l  and  bones ;  (>1)  Ten  inches  of 
peat  eontain'ng  bones,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  a  great  variety 
of  antiquities ;  (4)  Underneath  this  peat  was  the  whitish  lake 
sediment  known  as  shell-marl 

The  area  occupied  by  the  piles  and  wooden  beams  was  about 
1,600  square  yards  in  extent,  and  of  a  somewhat  circular  shape. 
The  tops  of  the  piles  were  water-worn,  and  projected  above  the 
mud  from  one  foot  to  one  foot  and  ii  half.  They  w^ere  made  of  the 
stems  of  trees  from  10  to  10  feet  long,  and  7  J  to  15  inches  in 
diameter,  some  being  sc[uared  and  pointtnl  with  the  hatchet,  ajicl 
most  of  them  penetraletl  to  the  shell-marl  Their  distanf^e  frt>ni 
each  other  varied  very  much.  Many  were  observed  to  be  in 
groups  of  four,  rectangularly  placed,  with  cross  timbers  stretching 
between  them,  thus  forming  a  series  of  square  or  rectangular 
chanibers.  The  cross-beams  overlapped  each  other,  and  each  had 
a  cut-away  cavity  at  the  point  of  crossing,  which  kept  it  in 
position,  precisely  on  the  principle  on  which  the  Hwis^s  chalets 
arc  constnicted  at  the  present  day.  The  walls  of  the  sub- 
merged compartments  contained  some  four  or  five  uf  thesHs 
trans  verses,  and  the  space  enclosed  varied  from  7  to  30  fe€t 
long.  In  the  larger  spattes  the  uprights  were  not  restricted  to 
the  comers,  but  occupied  intermediate  positions  inside  the  en- 
closed area.  Numerous  tenons,  mortises,  pegs,  and  other  portions 
of  worked  timbers,  proved  that  these  stmctures  were  erected  by 
the  hatchet  and  chisel  alone,  as  none  showed  any  evidence  of  the 
use  of  the  saw ;  nor  were  there  any  iron  nails  foimd. 

The  woodwork  was  so  abundant,  that  the  removal  of  it  became 
a  r^ilar  emplojTaent ;  and  for  its  discovery  the  mud  was  prol>ed 
with  iron  rods. 

In  two  places  a  double  row  of  piles  stretchefl  to  the  shore> 
one  230  feet  and  the  other  130  feet  long,  which,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  were  the  remains  of  gangways. 

The  industrial  relics  (Pig.  93)  consistiMl  largtly  of  iron  objects, 
among  which  were  several  knives  (No,  3),  an  axe  (No.  11),  an 
awl,  a  gimlet,  part  of  a  pair  of  shears  (No.  2),  a  chisel,  part  of  a 
lock  (No.  H\  chains  (No.  7),  several  keys  (No.  0),  horseshoes 
(Nos.  5  and  b),  a  curry-comb  (No.  10),  a  spur  (No.  12),  a  lance 
(No.  4),  and  portions  of  a  javelin. 

Of  other  materials  there  were  two  bone-eounters  (Nos.  14 
and  15).  a  sharpening  stone,  the  half  of  a  lemlen  bracelet  (No.  1), 
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Fig.  93.— Paladhu.    All  i  real  Histe. 
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jiH(i  II  iniiiiber  of  woaden  objects,  \iz.  two  uombs  (No*  21), 
spoons  (No.  19),  pestles  (No.  17),  a  bobbin  (No.  20),  and  some 
perforated  bits/like  floats  for  nets  (Xos.  13  and  US). 

Pottery  is  of  a  greyish-bliu^k  (*olonr,  well  baketl,  and  tUshioned 
on  the  wheel,  with  an  ornamentation  of  a  very  unusual  character 
(Nos.  18,  22,  23,  and  24).  The  only  entire  vessel  was  flask- 
shaped,  having  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  one  of  its  sides  (No.  24). 
Some  pieces  of  cloth  like  Roman  tissues,  and  a  portion  of  a 
Roman  vase,  were  also  found. 

The  animals  idontitied  from  the  bones  were  the  ox.  sheep, 
goat,  horse  (a  small  race),  ]>ig.  dog,  and  a  large -sizcHi  otter. 
Among  the  remains  of  fruits  were  two  .si^ecics  of  eherry,  two 
species  of  plums,  [teaches,  walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  aeoms,  et*^*. 

Oak  was  the  only  wood  used  in  the  constmetion  of  the 
submerged  foundations,  with  the  cxeoption  of  one  tnmk  of  a 
chestnut  tree  :  but  ash,  cornel -eherry,  and  box  had  been  used  for 
making  utensils.    (B.  193.) 

In  1885i  owing  to  the  lo^naess  of  the  water  in  the  lake,  further 
discoveries  were  made  on  this  station  ((trands  Roseaux).  Imme- 
diately  io  front  of  the  laeustrine  village,  on  its  lake  side,  a  triple 
row  of  piles  was  detected,  which  appeared  to  have  acted  as  a 
breakwater ;  and  on  its  site,  along  with  some  great  oak-hearas, 
were  found  various  relics  of  a  similar  charaeter  to  those  already 
described*  Among  these  were  the  followmg  iron  objects  of  the 
Carlovingian  period — viz,  17  knives,  i  keys,  a  hook,  a  pair  of 
shears,  a  stirrup,  2  spurs,  a  portion  of  the  umbo  of  a  shield,  and 
some  horseshoes  of  a  small  size.  The  othet  objects  reeorflod 
were  two  portions  of  wooden  spoons,  fragments  of  a  comb  made 
of  yew%  and  a  piece  of  goat-skin.'* 

RHINE  DISTRICT. 

In  the  two  la^'UHtrine  stations  just  described  we  had  to  deal 
with  remains  essentially  different  from  any  that  have  hitherto 
eorae  under  our  notiee*  In  La  Tene  Imth  stone  and  bronze 
objects  are  quite  the  exeeption,  while  those  of  iron  are  not  only 
in  great  abundance,  but,  from  their  variety  and  style  of  art-, 
clearly  show  that  the  working  and  forging  of  this  metal  had 
reached  a  great  sUtte  of  perfcetion.    In  short,  we  have  inherent 
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evidence  that  the  civilisation  of  the  Bronze  Age  was  now 
superseded  by  one  of  a  totally  ditt'erent  character,  and  yet  it 
would  seem  that  this  complete  change  had  been  accomplished 
independent  of,  and  prior  to,  the  advent  of  the  Romans.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  class  of  antiquities  foimd  in  Lake  Paladni 
brings  us  down  to  Carlovingian  times,  probably  as  late  as  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century.  In  pursuing  our  investigations  north- 
wards we  find  records  of  many  lake-dwellings  which,  like  these, 
are  the  products  of  later  ages  than  those  in  which  the  Swiss 
Pfahlbauten  flourished.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  satis- 
factory evidence  as  regards  others  in  the  same  localities  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Prehistoric  Ages.  Professor  Virchow  (B.  165) 
considers  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  lake-dwellings 
of  North  Gennany  were  founded  during  the  Iron  Age,  and,  like 
our  Scottish  and  Irish  crannogs,  continued  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  As  regards  many,  however,  no  conclusive  inferences  can  be 
drawn,  as  they  are  imperfectly  or  entirely  unexplored. 

THE  PALATINATE. 

Mr.  C.  Mehlis  (B.  400)  states  that  in  the  low-lying  land  near 
Billigheim,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  evidences  of  a  pile- 
dwelling  have  for  many  years  been  observed.  In  one  place  piles 
were  found  in  their  original  position.  They  consisted  of  square- 
cut  oak  beams,  about  six  feet  long,  and  placed  in  the  form  of 
a  rectangle.  Near  them  were  collected  in  great  numbers  tiles 
of  a  dark-red  colour,  fragments  of  pottery  peculiar  to  the  period 
from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  bones  of  the  deer. 
In  addition  to  these  relics,  which  point  to  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
there  were  others  at  a  gi-eater  depth  which  no  less  conclusively 
point  to  a  much  earlier  period.  These  are  described  as  implements 
of  stone  and  flint,  such  as  knives,  axes,  spear-heads,  etc. 

Other  indications  were  noticed  in  the  turf-beds  at  Landstuhl 
and  Durkheim  ;  and  below  Mayence,  Lindens(;hmit  has  shown  that 
a  pile-dwelling  existed  in  Roman  times.  Other  stations  are  said 
to  be  at  Wlirzburg,  Wiesentheid,  and  Niedissigheim,  in  which  the 
bones  of  various  oxen  and  pigs  were  found  associated  with  piles. 
(400a,  p.  254.) 

DEULE-A-HOUPLIN. 

In  1876  M.  Rigaux  announced  the  existence  of  a  pile-dwelling 
in  the  marsh  of  Dei\le-a-Houplin,  in  the  D^partement  du  Nord, 
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in  which  were  found  not  only  broken  bones,  flint  objeets  cliipped 
and  polished,  and  pottery,  but  also  some  metal  objects* 

MAESTRICHT  (HOLLAND). 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mouse,  near  Maestricht,  Mr.  Ubaghs  (B,  41  li 
describes  a  sort  of  artificial  island  composed  of  tnniks  of  trees 
brushwood,  leaves,  etc.,  which  came  to  light  in  1883  in  the  courae 
of  raUway  excavations.  This  curious  structure  lies  close  to  the 
ciinal  from  Maestricht  to  Bois-le-Duc :  and  it  appears  that  when 
this  canal,  many  years  ago,  was  being  constructed,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  workmen  had  come  upon  much  wood  and  bones,  which 
were  thrown  away  as  of  no  importance.  The  portion  now  exposed 
by  the  railway  excavations  was  about  16  feet  below  the  surface 
and  extended  parallel  to  the  canal  for  about  50  yards,  with  a 
breadth  of  1 1  yards,  and  Mr.  LTbaghs  estiinates  that  4  or  5  yards 
more  were  destroyed  by  the  canal  operations.  The  tnmks  were 
from  6  to  13  feet  long  and,  in  mme  instances,  1  foot  in  diametc^r. 
The  larger  ones  were  underneath  and  reposed  on  a  bed  of  gravel, 
in  which  they  were  partially  embedded  Above  the  beams  were 
decayed  branches  and  leaves,  forming  a  bed  of  vegetable  lUbris 
some  eight  or  nine  inches  in  thickness,  but  no  upright  piles  were 
anywhere  observed.  Mr.  IJbaghs  considers  this  was  in  former 
times  an  island  constructed  partly,  at  least j  artificially,  like  the 
Irish  erannogs  or  the  Pfahllmutcn  at  Schussenried,  and  that  it 
served  as  a  dwelling-place  for  himtcrs,  who  left  the  remains  of 
feasts  and  broken  weapons  behind  them. 

Among  the  objects  of  archieological  value  coLIeeted  were  the  fol- 
lowingPortion  of  a  human  skull,  and  various  bones  of  the  horse, 
urns,  ox,  stag,  goat,  dog,  pig,  beaver,  and  the  humerus  of  a  bird. 
The  industrial  relics  consisted  of  various  kinds  of  implements  and 
weapons  of  bone  and  staghom,  as  harpoons,  periorat4?d  clubs, 
daggers,  etc.,  of  which  a  few  are  here  represented  (Fig*  94).  As 
these  illustrations  are  merely  copied  from  IJbughs'  work,  and 
are  not  drawn  to  scale,  I  give  the  respective  lengths  of  the 
objects,  viz.  (1)  15},  (2)  10,  (3)  ^,  (4)  13i  (5)  41,  (6)  3,  and 
(7)  3i  inches. 

No  complete  skeleton  of  any  animal  wiis  foun<l,  because,  as  Mr, 
Ubaghs  remarks,  thc^e  hunters  only  carried  certain  poi'tions  of 
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the  iloatl  animaLs  to  their  abodes.  It  was  alno  obst'i'ved  that  the 
spongy  portious  of  the  bonos  had  been  gnawed  away,  probably 
by  dogF, 

To  the  portion  of  the  human  skull  (dolL<*hft-c*'phtdfc)  therein 
now  more  than  ordinary  interest  attached,  a^  it  WiLs  near  the  saino 
spot  that  Professor  Crahay  discovered  the  celebrated  human  jaw 
known  as  the  "  Smeermaas  machoire,"  and  subsequently  descril^ed 
by  Sir  Cliarlos  Lyell  in  his  "  Antiquity  of  Man  "  as  eoeval  with  a 
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mammoth  tusk  found  in  the  vicinity.  TIio  present  skull  waa 
found  1 1  to  1 3  feet  below  the  surfjiee,  lying  upon  the  gravel  bod 
on  which  the  wooden  structures  reposed.  From  a  careful  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  "  Craliay  jaw,"  now  in  the  cabinet  of 
anatomy  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  Sir.  Ubaghs  found  that  the 
two  relics  were  identical  as  to  patina^  consistency  of  bone,  and  the 
composition  of  the  material  in  which  they  w*ere  embedded  (traces 
of  which  still  adhered  to  thcni),  and  he  comes  to  the  prosaic 
canclusion  that  the  two  belonged  to  the  Maestricht  crannog: 
"  Cetta  machoire,  ainsi  que  les  aiitres  ossements  de  la  meme  pro- 
venance,  out  appartenu  k  notre  station  laciistre  pres  de  Maestricht." 

M,  Kerkhofts*  attacks  Sir  <  liar  les  Lyell  for  some  palpable 
mistakes  he  has  made  regarding  tlie  relative  positions  of  the 

*  BuL  Sar.  Anth.,  18H4.  (See  nlso  "Craiiai&  Ethnics":  *^Lea  Pf^historiqnea  " 
(MortiUet)  ;  IfjfL  Sm\  .inth..         22nd  Jan. 
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Crahay  jaw  and  tho  niamiiiath  tusk.  According  to  Sir  Charles,  the 
tusk  was  found  '*  six  yards  removed  from  the  huinaii  jaw,  iii 
horizontal  distaiiee/*  *  M.  Kerkhnfts  give^  the  following  quotation 
from  Crahay's  original  notice  of  the  discovery : — Dans  une 
pointe  que  forme  le  plateau  de  Kaberg,  en  s'avan^ant  dans  la 
plaine,  pres  de  Smeerniaas,  on  a  renc:ontre  dans  la  terre  argileuse  k 
timSO  au-dessoua  du  sol,  la  michoire  inf^rieure  d'un  hommc 
garnie  de  ses  dents,  sans  etre  acGompagn4e  d'aucun  autre  reste  ;  elle 
ne  semblait  pas  avoir  roul6 ;  les  ouvriers  assurent  que  la  terre  n'y 
avait  pas  remute.  L'os  est  tres  fragile,  mais  n'a  pas  ^t^  dam 
cet  ^tat  de  moUesse  des  ossenients  d'^lt^phants ;  aussi  n*est-ce  pas 
la  raeme  couche  de  terre ;  car  au-dessous  de  cette  m^'hoiro 
s*^teudait  une  couche  irregiilifere  de  gravier  et  de  cailloux  de  2  ik  3 
metres  d*^paisseur,  au-deasous  de  laquelle  <5tait  plac^e  une  nouvelle 
couche  argileuse  dans  laquelle  on  a  trouv^  des  restes  d'<51ephants 
k  14  metres  aii-dessous  du  soL" 

From  these  remarks  it  would  appear  that  Sir  C*harles  LyelFs 
account  of  the  position  of  the  mdehoire  is  neither  a  faet  nor  in 
accordance  with  Professor  Crahay's  description  of  the  conditions 
in  which  it  was  found,  as  the  tusk  is  here  described  as  having 
been  over  24  feet  deeper.f 

NORTH  GERMANY.— (a)  MECKLENBURG. 

Laitmoor, — The  discovery  of  lake-dwellings  in  North  Gennany 
dates  back  to  the  summer  of  1863,  when  Ur.  Lisch,  Curator  of  the 
Antiquarian  Museum  at  Schwerin,  accompanied  one  Sergeant 
BUsch  to  inspect  a  peat  bog  at  a  place  called  (jragelow,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wisniar,  where  the  latter  reportt^d  that  some  stone 
implenients  had  been  foimd  l)n  Lisch  recognised  in  this  place 
the  site  of  a  lake-dwelling  and  looked  upon  the  discovery  as  one  of 
great  importance.  Soon  afterwanls  Buseh^  who  was  a  niemher  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Schwerin,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
collecting  objects  for  the  museum,  ascertained  that  similar  remains 
were  often  met  with  in  the  peat  bog  known  as  the  Lattmoor, 

•    Antiqaity  of  Man/*  Aih  edition,  p.  241, 

f  la  a  footnote  on  pa^e  2 1 1  of  Ma  "  Antiquity  of  Man,"  Sir  Choi-lee  stutes  that 
tihe  Memoir  of  Profeasor  Crahay  waa  pubH«ked  in  in  the  liuntttrt  iir 

rAeadimie  Uitffalt  de  Bt'itfiqttf;  tome  iii.  p.  43.  I  find,  however,  that  in  thtA 
refercnoe  Cmhay  merely  tvotices  in  a  few  lines  the  finding  of  the  bones  of  the 
elephant  in  the  excavationi  above  rof erred  to,  und  niakea  no  mention  whatever  of 
the  hi  man  jaw , 
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situated  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Wismar.  On 
the  4th  July,  18G4,  Biisch  so  greatly  astonished  the  members  of 
the  society  with  the  number  and  variety  of  objects  he  placed  before 
them  that  Dr.  Lisch  again  accompanied  him  to  this  new  field  of 
discovery,  and  again  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  site  of 
a  true  Pfahlbau.  Sergeant  Biisch,  to  whom  the  credit  of  these 
discoveries  was  undoubtedly  due,  became  greatly  elated  over  his 
successes,  and  continued  to  supply  Dr.  Lisch  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinary objects  from  this  lake-dwelling,  all  of  which  were  accepted 
without  exciting  the  sHghtest  suspicion  that  any  of  them  had  been 
falsified.  In  1805  Dr.  Lisch  published  an  illustrated  report  of  the 
Wismar  lake-dwellings  (B.  100),  and  the  subject  attracted  much 
attention  in  archieological  circles  on  account  of  their  analogy  to 
those  in  Switzerland.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Lisch's  work 
Dr.  Lindenschmit,  of  Mayence,  announced  that  certain  objects 
included  in  a  small  collection  which  Biisch  had  sent  to  him  wen^ 
falsifications,  and  espf^cially  pointed  out  a  bone  coml)  and  some 
other  bone  objects  which  undoid)te(lly  came  imdc^r  this  category. 
The  doubts  thus  cast  on  the  relics  from  the  AVismar  lake-dwelling 
became  intensified  when  soon  afterwards  Biisch  got  into  trouble 
in  regard  to  some  money  matters,  which  ended  in  his  being  con- 
victed and  punished  for  forgery.  Not  only  was  there  now  doubt 
cast  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  I'ntire  relics,  so  nnich  prized  at 
the  Schwerin  Museum,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  lake-dwelling 
was  called  in  question.  After  this  untoward  event  Dr.  Lisch 
became  more  cautious  and  carefully  inspected  all  the  relics  that 
had  already  come  to  the  museum,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
Biisch  had  not  only  fabricated  a  considerable  number,  but  also 
included  real  objects  of  antiquity  found  elsewhere  as  coming  from 
the  lake-dwelling.  All  the  doubtful  specimens  were  then  carefully 
eliminated  from  the  collection,  and  further  investigations  were  under- 
taken by  competent  and  trustworthy  men,  notably  Messrs.  Fromm 
and  Mann  of  Wismar.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Wismar 
lake-dwelling,  as  the  same  class  of  objects  continued  to  be  found 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  unfortunate  Biisch  altogether  from  the 
scene.  A  couple  of  years  later  Dr.  Lisch  published  a  second  report 
of  the  Wismar  Pfahlbauten  (B.  142),  in  which  he  notes  those  articles 
he  considered  to  have  been  forgeries,  chiefly  objects  of  bone  and 
horn,  in  his  previous  report,  and  incorporates  the  further  discoveries. 
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Siuce  1867  little  peat-cutting  has  been  carried  on  in  this  part  of  the 
moor,  and  the  antiquities  have  corrcsi>oiidingly  decreased,  A  final 
report  of  this  lake-dwelling  was,  h<iwever,  given  in  lH7tX  hy  Dr. 
Lisch,  which  in  every  respect  confirms  its  previous  character. 
(It  24^!/)  Professor  Virchow,  who  also  visitcN^l  the  locality  and,  with 
his  usual  critical  acumen,  investigate<l  the  whole  matter,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  notwithstanding  Busch's  incomprehensible 
mystifications,  the  lake-dwelling  at  Wismar  was  midoubtedly  trust- 
worthy.   (B.  165.) 

I  visited  the  Museum  of  Schwerin  during  the  summer  of  1888 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  these  remains,  and  after  a  cai-eful 
inspection  of  them  I  could  not  differ  from  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  Lisch  and  V  ire  how.  Moreover,  I  had  the  assurance  of  Sliss 
Buchheim,  custodian  of  the  antiquarian  department,  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  entire  collection  from  Wiinmar  now  in 
the  museum  was  as  genuine  as  anything  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

The  lake-dwelling  remains  occupy  a  separate  compartment  in 
one  of  the  w^all -cases.  Among  those  from  Wismar  are  32  flint 
hatchets  and  chisels  more  or  less  perfect  (Fig*  95,  No.  6),  three  jwr- 
forated  stone  axe-heads  (Xos.  16  and  17),  eight  semilunar  flint  saws 
(Xos.  11  and  12),  one  or  two  arrow-points  (No.  20),  a  flint  digger 
with  handle  (No.  10),  some  flint  flakes  and  a  number  of  polishers 
(No,  18),  Of  horn  and  bone  there  are  many  worked  portions, 
among  which  are  three  perforated  implements  (No,  14),  one  perforated 
bead  of  amber,  portions  of  piles  and  w^orked  wood,  and  a  large  heap 
of  bonca  But,  of  course,  all  the  objects  have  not  come  to  this 
museum,  as  there  are  some  describe(l  in  Dr.  Lisch  s  reports  which 
have  evidently  found  a  resting-place  in  some  other  collections. 
Among  the  relics  are  not  only  large  hollow  polishing-stones  and 
round  rubbers,  but  also  fragments  of  true  querns  or  handmiUs,  the 
presence  of  which  appeared  to  have  astonished  Dr,  Lisch,  as  he 
considered  the  latter  to  be  of  much  later  date  than  any  of  the  other 
associated  objects. 

Of  bronze  only  one  socketed  celt  with  side  loop  and  portion 
of  an  arm  biuid  are  nicntioiicd. 

The  pottery  was  of  a  peculiar  character,  much  broken  and 
difficult  to  make  out  One  portion,  w^hich  is  here  represented  (Xo.  9), 
shows  groups  of  lines  running  up  and  down  the  bulge  of  the  vessel 
A  few  c*lay  spindle-whorls  were  also  foiuul 

Among  the  osseous  remains  Professor  Riitimeyer  identified  the 
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folio wiiig  animals : — ox  {Bos  taurus  and  primigeniU'S),  sheep,  goat, 
pig  {Stis  f^rrofit  ferm  and  dommtirtis),  stag,  roo,  horse,  dog,  beaver, 
rat,  wild  duck,  seal,  tortoise,  and  pike.  A  few  htiman  bones  were 
also  collected. 

The  site  of  this  lake-dwelling  m  in  the  low  gronod  known  as 
the  Lattmoor,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  town  of 
Wisniar.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  locality  and  its  mr- 
ronndings,  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  in  prehistoric  times  it 
was  the  bed  of  an  irregidai'ly  shaped  lake,  but  of  no  great  depth. 
The  piles  were  fonn<l  hy  the  peat-eutters  in  a  somewhat  con- 
tracted portion  some  260  yards  to  the  suuth  of  the  Muggenburg 
tile  works.  On  excavating  into  the  accumulated  deposits  of  this 
basin  the  following  layers  w^ere  encountered : — (1)  ordinary  turf, 
about  5  feet ;  (2)  a  layer  of  alluvial  mould,  about  I  foot  thick ; 
(3)  black  invHbly  stutl',  (containing  the  remains  of  water  plants 
for  a  <k'|)th  of  10  feet  It  was  in  the  latter  that  rotten  piles 
were  detected,  which  penetrated  its  whole  dei*th  to  the  imdcr- 
lying  glacial  clay.  These  piles  were  alnjut  10  feet  long  and  0  or 
7  intrhes  thick ;  and  they  were  placed  about  2  feet  apart,  with 
their  present  tops  at  least  6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bog. 
From  the  arrangement  of  the  w^oodwork  Dr.  Liscli  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  huts  erected  over  them  were  Ijoth  roimd  and 
sqimre,  and  he  thought  he  recognised  three  of  the  former  and  two 
of  the  latter.  Tlie  round  huts  had  a  diameter  of  14  to  18  feet, 
and  were  i>laced  at  intervals  of  i]  to  8  feet.  Horizontal  beams 
were  found  both  on  the  supposed  sites  of  these  huts  and  iji  the 
intervals.  Leading  from  one  of  the  huts  to  the  shore  there  was 
a  line  of  seven  or  eight  large  granite  stones. 

(iXnELOW. — The  site  of  the  Gagelow  lake-dwelling,  the  first 
discovered  in  North  Germany,  is  a  small  hollow  near  the  sea- 
shore a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Wismar.  This  hollow  contained 
a  rich  deposit  of  mould,  which  Herr  Seidonschnur,  the  proprietor, 
was  in  the  habit  of  utilising  inanuro  for  his  fields.  Tt  appears 
that  as  early  as  1861  some  horn  objects  were  found  in  the  stuff 
taken  out  of  this  place,  which,  on  bemg  presented  to  the  Museum 
at  Schwerin,  then  led  Dr.  Liscb  to  make  the  suggestion  of  a 
lake-dwelling — a  snggijstion  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  l^y 
his  visit  to  the  place  in  May,  18G3. 

By  the  removal  of  the  mould  from  year  to  year,  this  hollow 
had  been  partially  converted  into  its  pristine  arpieous  condition. 
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which,  however,  could  hardly  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  lake, 
being  nothing  more  than  a  pond,  some  40  yards  long  by  30 
broad.  Here  a  semicircular  area  containing  oak  piles  was 
detected,  which  measured  about  22  feet  in  diameter.  Tlie  piles 
were  7  to  10  feet  long,  and  7  to  8  inches  thick,  and  interspersed 
among  them  were  some  horizontal  beams.  Associated  with  this 
wooden  structure  were  found  various  kinds  of  antic^uities — viz. 
four  polished  or  chipped  axes  of  flint  (Fig.  95,  Nos.  2  and  3), 
two  perforated  axe-hammer  heads  of  diorite  (No.  4),  a  portion  of 
a  third  (No.  7),  and  some  flint  daggers  (No.  1)  and  flakes.  A  four- 
cornered  mortar  of  grey  bjisalt,  3i  inches  high  by  2i  broad 
(No.  8) ;  the  corners  of  this  vessel  are  rounded,  and  its  surface 
neatly  polished.  A  hand-millstonc  or  ([uern,  1  foot  in  diameter 
and  2i  inches  thick,  made  of  porous  basalt :  this  (juern  had  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  with  two  swallow-tail  notches  on  each  side  for 
ttxing  the  handle,  and  its  under  surfiice  was  worked  into  a  series 
of  narrow  grooves,  precis(?ly  similar  t^)  those  of  Roman  and  post- 
Roman  times.  There  were  also  some  spindle-whorls  (No.  19), 
a  portion  of  a  clay  weiglit,  and  fragments  of  dishes  of  black 
and  red  pottery,  some  of  which  had  handles.  The  bones  were 
all  of  the  ordinary  domestic  animals. 

Marine  Plle-divellings. — The  spirit  of  anti(iuarian  research 
aroused  in  the  neighbourhood  by  these  discoveries,  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  remains  of  marine  pile-dwellings  (Meer- 
pfahlbauten)  in  the  bay  of  Wismar.  Attention  was  first  directed  to 
this  subject  by  Mr.  Mann,  who  pointed  out  that  for  several  years 
past  flint  hatchets,  daggers,  and  knives,  as  well  as  various  objects 
of  horn  and  bone,  and  even  bronze  implements,  were  frequently 
turned  up  by  the  dredging  machines  used  in  the  harbour.  The 
matter,  however,  excited  no  interest  among  the  workmen,  and 
thus  many  valuable  objects  were  re-deposited  in  deep  water  along 
with  the  dredged  mud.  It  was  rejwrted  that  some  bronze  objects 
had  been  sold  to  the  smith,  Vossech,  and  melted  ;  while  others 
of  stone  and  horn  had  been  dispersed.  It  appears  also  that  at  a 
particular  place  called  the  Bainnhaus  piles  of  oak  had  hetm  ob- 
served In  18G4  the  workmen  engaged  at  the  dredging  mtichines, 
having  th(nr  attention  called  to  the  matter,  reported  the  existence 
of  piles  at  various  places  in  the  bay,  one  of  which  was  between 
the  shore  and  the  little  island  Wallflsch,  and  the  other  close  to 
the  island  Poel.    One  peculiar  horn  object  which  had  been  sent 
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bo  the  museum  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  Taschenbiigd  or 
rim  for  a  pouch.    (B.  100,  p.  101,  and  voL  xxix,  p,  132.) 

BUTZOW, — There  was  also,  according  to  Dr.  Lisch,  a  lake-dwelling 
in  a  turf  moor  called  the  "  Siihring/*  near  the  town  of  But^cow. 
Hare  at  a  given  place  near  the  margin  of  the  moor  the  peat-cutters 
were  occasionally  findhig  antiquities  assoetated  with  j>iles,  which, 
on  being  sent  to  the  Sehwerin  Museum,  led  to  the  recognition  of 
the  true  character  of  the  find.  Over  60  objects  were  collected, 
among  which  I>r,  Lisch  enumerates  the  following: — two  rouud 
stone  rubbers,  three  semilunar  flint  saws,  a  flint  celt,  a  perforated 
axe-head,  a  bronze  pin  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  several  objects 
of  horn  au<l  br»ne,  a  piece  of  reindeer  horn,  and  shells  of  hazel- 
nuts.   (B.  142.) 

ViMFOU. — Dr.  Weichniann-Kadow  (B.  142)  describes  a  lacnstrine 
dwelling  found  in  a  small  lake  at  Vimfou,  near  (roldberg.  The 
lake  was  drained  and  converted  into  meadow  land  in  18f>5,  and  in 
its  former  bed  three  localities  containing  piles  had  been  observed, 
only  one  of  which,  however,  was  subjected  to  any  examination. 
This  was  near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  the  piles,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  the  foundations  of  a  burnt -down  hut,  occnjiied  a 
circular  area  about  12  feet  in  diameter.  Inside  the  piled  area 
were  bits  of  burnt  wood,  charcoal,  and  some  broken  pottery  and 
three  whole  vessels.  Some  of  these  vessels  were  well  made  and 
had  handles  and  a  style  of  ornamentation  which  corresponded 
with  the  early  Iron  Age.  The  only  other  remains  were  a  few 
grinding  stones  (Qu-^'fHrhmi(Jtlf'),  some  small  round  jK^bbles  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  as  draughtsmen,  bits  of  bone,  and  the 
shells  of  hazel-nuts. 

(b)  POMERANIA  and  CENTRAL  PRUSSIA. 

Ryck,— Almost  contemporary  with  Lisc^h's  discoveries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wismar  were  those  by  Von  Hagenow  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Wiek.  (B.  97.)  Rumours  of  the  discovery  of  various 
ancient  objects  of  flint,  l>ronxe,  an<l  iron,  while  the  bed  of  the 
river  was  being  deepened,  induced  Mr.  von  Hagcfiow  to  investigate 
the  matter.  These  reported  discoveries  extended  Inick wards  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  embracing  the  years  1839-47-59-62  and  'M. 
It  was  only  in  the  latter  year  that  it  became  surmised  that  the 
anticpiitics  indicated  a  lake-dwelling.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  piles,  which  Von  Hagenow  unhesitatingly  conclutlcd 
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had  been  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  others  thought  they  were 
the  remains  of  a  bridge.  Prof.  Virchow,  writing  in  1869  (B.  165), 
after  examining  into  all  the  circumstances,  was  unable  to  form  an 
opinion  or  to  decide  whether  these  remains  pointed  to  a  bridge  or 
to  a  lake-dwelling. 

Hegar  Lake. — This  lake  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Dramburg, 
near  Sabin,  and  in  it  were  found  many  iron  objects,  upwards 
of  100  arrow  and  lance-heads,  spurs  and  horse-bits,  associated  with 
the  remains  of  a  small  wooden  house.  No  objects  characteristic 
of  the  Stone  or  Bronze  Ages  were  found,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  station  was  of  a  comjiaratively  late  age.  (B.  119, 
2nd  ed.,  p.  629.) 

Werhelinsee.  —  According  to  Professor  Virchow,  this  lake 
contains  the  remains  of  a  most  interesting  pile-dwelling.  (B.  165.) 
The  lake  is  situated  not  far  from  Joachimsthal  and  Angermlinde, 
and  on  its  south  side,  near  the  village  of  Altenhof,  piles  were 
detected  which,  by  a  vague  tradition,  were  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  a  bridge.  Professor  Virchow,  however,  by  placing  long 
wooden  poles  in  the  water  where  the  submerged  ancient  piles  were 
observed,  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  Vixst  area  which  even 
the  sceptical  boatmen  admitted  could  only  have  been  intended 
for  the  foundations  of  a  village. 

Persanzioersee. — This  lake,  accordhig  to  Kasiski  (B.  125  and 
362),  is  situated  four  and  a  half  miles  to  the  west  of  Neustettin, 
and  formerly  covered  about  186  acres;  but  in  1863  it  was  lowered 
some  10  feet  by  the  construction  of  a  drainage  canal,  thereby 
reducing  its  area  to  less  than  as  many  roods.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  lake,  and  170  yards  from  the  shore,  there  appeared  a  small 
island,  which  was  found  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  remarkable 
structure  of  piles  and  cross-beams.  Sixty  yards  to  the  north  of 
this  island  there  was  a  flat  prominence,  called  the  "  Werder,"  which 
was  completely  cut  oft'  from  the  mainland,  partly  by  bogs  and 
partly  by  an  arm  of  the  lake  55  yards  wide.  (See  accompanying 
Sketch  Map.) 

Stretching  between  the  island  and  the  point  of  the  Werder 
the  stumps  of  a  double  row  of  piles,  doubtless  the  remains  of  a 
bridge,  were  detected.  A  similar  bridge  also  extended  from  the 
Werder  to  the  shore ;  and  to  the  south  of  this  were  the  remains  of 
a  third  bridge,  which  appears  to  have  never  been  finished,  as 
it  stopped  suddenly  short  after  reaching  some  40  yards  into  the 
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lake  in  the  direction  of  the  if^land.  Another  row  of  piles,  com- 
mencing at  the  outer  end  of  the  bridge  which  cjonnected  the 
island  with  the  Werder,  extended  circularly  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  bed  of  the  lake,  m  if  intended  to  protect  the  island. 
The  chief  point  of  interest,  however,  lay  in  the  peculiar 
stnintures  which  surrounded  the  island.  These  consisted  of  a 
series  of  rectangles,  some  60  in  number,  formed  of  horizontal 
beams  1 6  feet  long  and  8  to  1 2  inches  in  diameter :  they  over- 
lapped each  other  near  their  extremities,  leaving  about  18  inches 
free,  and  each  beam  had  deep  cuts  by  which  it  was  kept  in 
position,  exactly  similar  to  the  plan  used  in  the  construction  of  a 


log  house.  The  rectangular  spaces  measured  fonr  or  five  square 
yards,  and  had  30  or  40  piles  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  chamber- 
walls,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  horizontal 
beams,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  These  chambers  appear  to  have 
formed  a  complete  girdle  to  the  island,  but  they  were  partly 
destroyed  on  the  south  side.  The  quantity  of  wood  used  was 
enonnous,  as  the  piles  alone  numbered  about.  IHOO.  On  the  north 
side  the  structures  were  remarkably  well  preserved,  being  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  slime  and  rushes  eight  to  twelve  inches 
thick.  At  first  ilajor  Kasiski  believed  that  the  rectangles  were 
cottages,  but  subsequently,  after  comparison  with  similar  structures 
in  other  lakes  in  North  Germany,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  formed  merely  the  submerged  foundations  over  which  the 
cottagci^  had  been  built. 

The  bridges  from  the  Insel  to  the  Werder,  and  from  the 
Welder  to  the  shore,  were  built  on  two  rows  of  piles,  8  feet  apart, 
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and  the  piles  in  each  row  were  about  7  feet  apart,  ifajor  Kasiski 
inferred  from  the  remains  of  the  unfinished  bridge,  which  showed 
the  use  of  tenons  and  mortises,  that  it  was  of  later  date  than  the 
others. 

Among  the  reli(;s  collected  on  the  island  or  amidst  its  sur- 
rounding structures  are  two  halves  of  an  upj>er  quern,  14 J  inches 
in  diameter  and  5  inches  thick.  The  under  side  is  concave,  and 
the  centre  hole,  which  has  a  diameter  of  IJ  inches,  widens  upwards 
like  a  funnel.  Querns  have  been  found  in  several  lake-dwellings 
in  North  (xermany,  as  (xagelow,  Wismar,  and  Cottbus,  in  Neumark.* 
Other  reliefs  consist  of  wooden  clubs,  two  portions  of  leather,  a 
skate  made  of  the  leg-bone  of  a  horse,  staghorn  hammers,  five 
sharpening-stones,  a  few  spindle- whorls  of  stone  and  clay,  a  bit 
of  coral,  seven  portions  of  work(>d  wood — a  shovel,  rudder,  etc. 
Of  metal  there  are  a  fragment  of  bronze  and  an  iron  hatchet. 
The  latter  implement  is  small,  measuring  only  3i  inches  long,  and 
2i  inches  wide  at  its  cutting-edge,  and  has  a  round  hole  for  the 
handle. 

The  pottery,  of  which  45  fragments  were  collected,  was  made 
of  tine  clay,  by  nutans  of  th(^  potter's-wheel,  and  from  the  variety 
of  its  ornamentation  and  characteristic  wavy  lines,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  belonged  to  the  tyj)e  of  the  l^urgwiille — an 
inference  which  is  greatly  strengthened  by  its  resemblance  to  that 
found  in  the  Wallberg  in  the  Raddatzsee,  a  noted  liurgwall 
situated  in  the  close  vicinity.  Illustrations  of  a  few  specimens 
of  this  pottery  are  given  on  Fig.  96,  Nos.  6  to  0. 

From  an  (examination  of  the  bones  colb^cted  the  following 
animals  were  identified,  viz. : — horsts  ox,  goat,  sheep,  pig,  dog,  fox, 
deer,  and  roe. 

In  the  Virchowsee  a  little  to  the  north  of  Persanzig  there  is  a 
hug(i  Burgwall  surrounded  by  water,  in  whi(;h  the  remains  of  piles 
have  been  found.    (B.  1G5.) 

Streitziosee.— On  the  lowering  of  this  lake  a  very  large 
assortment  of  piles  became  exposed,  but  although  several  excava- 
tions were  made,  both  by  l^rofessor  Virchow  and  others,  no  decided 
results  were  obtained  l.)earing  on  their  character  and  scope. 
(B.  1()5.) 

Lt'BTowsEE. — Anoth(T  locality  which  has  furnished  remains  of 
pile-dwellings  lies  to  the  right  of  the  Oder,  in  the  vicuiity  of 

*  Dna  Auitlami,  1877,  p.  960. 
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Lubtow,  (B.  165*)  Here  the  river  Pliine  traverses  a  long  lake, 
and  on  its  being  lowere-d  in  1859,  an  extensive  area  covered  with 
piles  became  visible  towards  its  northern  end.  It  is  said  that 
many  relics  were  found  among  these  piles,  some  of  whioh  were 
collected  hy  the  proprietor ;  but  the  idea  of  their  belonging  to 
lake-dwellings  was  not  inootetl  tiU  several  yejars  afterwards.  Pro- 
fessor Virchow  visited  the  locality  in  1865,  and  again  in  18f]9»  and 
on  the  latter  occasion  lie  made  extensive  excavations,  which  con- 
vinced him  that  this  was  a  regular  lake-settlement  Later  on  the 
foundations  of  a  quadrangular  wooden  building  came  to  light,  from 
which,  owing  to  its  being  'I  (evi  niifler  the  late  lake  level,  Mr,  Kuhne 
inferred  that  the  lake  mus^t  have  fonnorly  stood  at  a  lower  level 
That  this  structure,  however,  as  well  as  the  piles,  belonged  to 
the  Iron  Age,  he  says  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  as  the 
antiquities  collected  in  both  were  precisely  similar,  being  generally 
iron  objects,  such  as  swords,  lance  and  arrow-heads,  stirrups,  spurs, 
knives,  and  bricks  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  In 
the  rectangular  building,  in  addition  to  such  objects,  were  found  a 
helmet  and  greaves.  But  what  was  considered  still  more  singular, 
there  was  found  among  the  piles  a  number  of  stone  chisels  and 
hammers,  together  with  one  bron^ce  celt    (B.  110,  2^  ed.,  p.  629.) 

Adjacent  to  this  lake  at  Benin,  and  deeply  buried  in  the 
turf,  indications  of  wooden  structures  came  to  light  which,  in 
1872,  attracted  the  attention  of  Professor  Virchow,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  the  local  antiquaries,  mmle  excavations  which  revealed 
structures  analogous  to  those  in  the  Pcrsanzigersee,  (B,  227.) 
In  excavating  they  passed  through  the  following  distinct  layers: — 
First,  5  to  8  feet  of  peat ;  second,  some  thin  layers  of  marl,  sand, 
and  mud  ;  and  third,  a  relic-bed,  2  to  4  feet  in  thickness.  The 
woodwork  appeared  to  the  investigators  to  have  been  cut  by 
sharp  metal  tools.  Among  the  relics  collected  were  four  sharp- 
ening-stones,  a  few  perforated  staghorn  hammers,  a  bone  chisel 
6i  inches  long,  some  lai^  horn  handles,  a  small  iron  knife,  bits 
of  leather,  fragments  of  wooden  dishes,  and  part  of  a  boat.  Pottery 
was  also  found  which  belonged  to  the  Burgwalle  type. 

SoLDiNERNEE.— In  1857  this  lake  was  lowered  7  to  8  feet, 
when  two  islands  became  visible,  one  of  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  site  of  a  lake-dwelling,  and  yielded  a  considerable  nmtiber 
of  antiquities,  among  which  wi\s  portion  of  a  reindeer  horn. 
(II  105,  p.  407,) 
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In  1873  Major  Kamienski  examined  it  with  greater  care,  and 
published  a  short  notice  of  the  results.  (B.  241.)  The  island  was 
150  yards  from  the  shore,  and  measured  85  bv  30  vardsL  It 
contained  many  piles,  and  showed  no  evidence  of  having  been 
destroyed  by  tire.  The  relics  were  of  a  mixed  character.  With 
flint  flakes  and  broken  stone-axes  were  various  iron  objects,  as  a 
hook,  a  spear-head,  three  knife-bWles,  and  three  halves  of  horse- 
shoea  There  were  also  arrow-points  of  bone,  two  portions  of 
bows,  a  clay  spindle-whorl,  a  bone  shuttle,  beautifully  worked, 
and  a  piece  of  horn  with  a  kind  of  ornamentation  cut  on  it.  The 
fragments  of  pottery  also  indicated  different  kinds.  Stones,  which 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  tire,  were  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  hearths.  Among  the  osseous  remains  were  those  of 
the  ox,  pig,  stag,  roe,  fox,  bear,  beaver,  wild  boar,  and  a  single 
vertebra  of  a  fish. 

A  Burgwall  was  on  the  land  near  the  lake-dwelling — a  fiu*t 
which  is  somewhat  significant,  us,  according  to  Virchow,  there  was 
often  a  close  connection  between  these  two  chusses  of  remains. 

Dabersee  (Hinter  Pommerx). — The  Pfahlbauten  in  this  lake 
were  showTi  by  Professor  Virchow  to  be  connected  with  an  adjiicent 
Burgwall  by  a  wooden  bridge.  (B,  1G5.)  He  also  found  that  the 
piles  were  associated  with  submerged  wooden  rectangles  similar  to 
those  already  described  in  the  Persanzigersee.  Together  with 
pottery  of  the  Burgwalle  type,  he  found  bone  skates,  an  iron 
hatchet,  and  an  ornamented  comb,  constructecl  of  several  pieces 
of  bone  banded  together  with  iron  rivets.  About  this  comb  ho 
remarks  that  the  teeth  were  sawn  after  the  pieces  were  put 
together — a  peculiarity  which  I  have  noted  of  the  bone  combs 
found  on  the  Ayrshire  crannogs.* 

Lubbinchenersee  (Kr.  Guben). — In  1877  a  lake-dwelling  of 
the  Slavish  period  {Spdtwendischer  itnd  dariiber  Mittelalter- 
licher  Pfahlbau)  was  examined  by  members  of  the  Markisches 
Museum,  in  Berlin,  from  which  they  collected  a  large  quantity 
of  iron  objects,  pottery,  bones,  etc.,  which  may  now  be  seen  in 
this  museum.  The  Ixase  of  this  lacustrine  dwelling  was  con- 
structed precisely  similar  to  that  at  Persanzig,  and  the  beams 
had  similar  cuts  near  their  extremities,  where  they  overlapped 
each  other. 

Alt  Friehack  (Kr.  Ruppin). — A  similar  Slavish  Pfahlbau 

•  "  Ancdent  Soottish  Lake-Dwellings,"  p.  219. 
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was  fourul  at  Alt  Friesack,  from  whieh  there  is  now  in  the 
Markisehes  Museum  a  large  quantity  of  dSris—wooden  beams, 
quern-stones,  some  perforated  clay  sinkers  (Fig.  96^  No.  5)*  an 
iron  hatchet  (No-  2)  with  traces  of  ornamentation  on  it,  an 
iron  oblong  ring  (No.  1),  and  pottery  with  the  characteristic 
wavy  lines  (Sob.  3  and  4). 

Klopi»see  (Neumabk).— a  lake-dwelling  in  the  Kloppsee, 
near  W  olden  burg,  has  yielded  a  fine   black  jiottery,   so  well 


Fig*  96*— Feiesack  (I  to  5)  and  PiaHEJANZm.    No,  S  ^     the  rest  j  real  eUe 


burnt  that  it  gives  a  metallic  ring  when  struck.  The  vessels 
found  here  are  well  shaped,  and  the  fragments  show  handles, 
fu€t,  and  well -formed  recurved  rims.  (B.  105,) 

SPANDAU.-^One  of  the  most  remarkable  lacustrine  discoveric?s 
in  North  Germany  was  made  a  few  years  ago  (1881)  at  the 
town  of  Spandau,  near  Berlin,  Here,  in  a  flat  space  calletl 
Strosow,  close  to  the  river  Havel,  in  which  workmen  were 
excavating  the  foundations  of  a  military  powdcr*bouse,  onk  piles 
and  bronze  weapons  were  turned  up  from  considerable  depths, 

The  locality  was  almost  snrrounflerl  by  the  atljacent  slug^nsb 
waters,  and  so   wet  that  two  pumps  had    to  be  kept  gtjiug 
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before  the  men  could  carry  out  the  necessary  excavations. 
From  the  sedimentary  character  of  the  deposit,  as  well  as  the 
abundance  of  freshwater  shells,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
formerly  the  place  had  been  occupied  by  a  lake.  There  was, 
first  of  all,  a  bed  of  peat  about  five  feet  thick,  and  under  this 
came  a  deposit  of  mud  and  sand.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
space  being  excavated  there  was  observed  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
12  feet  a  layer  of  greenish  stuflf*  mixed  with  bones,  impreg- 
nated with  vivianite,  and  through  this  layer  the  piles  were  found 
to  have  penetrated  to  the  sand  underneath.  It  was  in  the 
muddy  deposit  immediately  beneath  the  peat  that  the  tops  of 
the  piles  appeared,  and  they  were  arranged  sometimes  in 
parallel  rows,  and  sometimes  without  any  apparent  regularity. 
Some  were  of  oak,  and  others  of  soft  wood.  There  was  also 
much  timber  lying  transversely,  and  many  of  the  beams  showed 
signs  of  charring. 

The  relics  were  collected  between  and  around  these  piles,  and 
uniformly  all  over  the  area.  They  consisted  of  a  remarkable  series 
of  bronze  implements  and  weapons,  together  with  a  few  of  stone 
and  horn.  There  were  also  found  the  bones  of  tame  and  wild 
animals,  a  human  brachycephalic  skull  and  some  other  human 
bones,  a  portion  of  a  canoe,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  pottery  of 
an  indeterminate  character.  The  bones  were  very  much  broken, 
but,  notwithstanding,  they  were  identified  as  belonging  to  the 
following  animals,  viz. : — stag,  roe,  hare,  bear,  ox,  horse,  pig, 
and  dog.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  reindeer  and  elk  were  both 
unrepresented. 

Belies. — It  is,  however,  the  relics  that  distinguish  this  lacus- 
trine find  from  others  in  North  Germany,  and  these  I  shall  now 
describe  shortly: — three  swords  with  handles  (Pig.  97,  Nos.  8,  9, 
and  10),  one  sword-blade  attached  by  rivets  (No.  11);  an  orna- 
mented comma  ndostah  (No.  18),  and  a  small  button-like  object, 
ornamented  with  a  running  scroll  of  double  spiral ;  three  daggers 
have  rivet-marks  and  one  has  a  tang  (Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  12);  one 
dagger,  still  in  its  bronze  handle  (No.  13),  has  its  butt  end  orna- 
mented with  concentric  circles  and  spirals  characteristic  of  the 
Scandinavian  archaiological  area  ;  two  lance-heads  with  sockets 
(Nos.  4  and  17),  one  of  which  is  ornamented  with  lines  and  cross- 
bars (No.  17) ;  one  socketed  celt  (No.  3) ;  five  paalstabs  (Nos.  1 
and  2) ;  imd  a  piece  of  bronze  wire. 
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Of  Stone  objects  there  were  two  round  grindstones  or  polishers 
(No.  15)  and  some  sharpening  stones,  a  polished  perforated  stone 
(No.  16),  a  portion  of  a  hammer  of  greenstone,  and  a  roimd  stone 
ball  4  inches  in  diameter,  like  a  cannon-ball. 

Five  staghorn  axe-heads,  a  disc  of  horn  perforated,  a  portion  of 
a  horn  spear,  five  bits  of  rough  unomamented  pottery,  and  a  large 
perforated  ball  of  clay.  Fragments  of  a  canoe  showing  a  length  of 
10  feet.  Report  goes  that  an  iron  implement,  and  a  portion  of  a  dish 
like  earthenware  of  the  twelfth  century,  were  found  ;  but  probably 
they  had  no  connection  with  the  bronze  objects  <above  d(»scribed. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  relics  are  of  a  military  character, 
there  being  among  them  no  spindle-whorls,  combs,  hair-pins,  fibuke, 
bracelets,  or  any  other  objects  that  can  be  said  to  belong  to 
domestic  life.  For  this  reason  this  ku-ustrine  abode  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  a  military  fort  like  La  Tene.  (B.  J^84  and 
396.) 

(c)  POSEX  AND  POLAND. 

Objezierze. — In  the  province  of  Posen  there  are  several 
localities  to  be  recorded  which  have  yielded  un(M|ui vocal  indica- 
tions of  lake-dwellings,  two  of  which,  viz.  Objezierze  and  Czeszewo, 
are  supposed  by  local  arclueologists  to  date  as  far  back  as  the  Stone 
Age.  The  former  existed  in  a  swamp  now  filled  up  with  peat, 
which  hius  thus  preserved  and  concealed  piles  and  other  remains 
recently  brought  to  light  by  peat-cutters.  The  relics  collected 
from  this  pku^e  are  now  deposited  in  the  Posen  Archaeological 
Museum,  and  among  them  I  have  noted  thi'  following: — A  few 
remarkably  fine  knife-flakes  of  flint,  one  of  which  is  7.1  inches  long, 
a  perforated  bead,  four  large  cla}^  rings  (Fig.  98,  No.  8),  and  three 
flint  celts  of  the  Scandinavian  type  (No.  7).  In  the  same  turf 
moor  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake-dwelling  was  found  a  large 
bronze  torque  ornamented  as  shown  in  No.  J).* 

Czeszewo  (Kr.  \Vagr()WI(;e). — Although  for  many  years  the 
existence  of  piles  in  a  particular  spot  in  this  lake  was  known  to 
fishennen,  it  was  not  till  1871  that  their  true  nature  wa^i  recognised 
by  Professor  Lepkowsky  of  Krakow.  The  lake  was  surrounded  by 
marshy  borders  and  peat  bog5,  and  at  various  times  its  hvA  was 
lowered,  which  thus  considerably  reductnl  its  area.  Firewood  being 
scarce  in  the  district,  the  fishermen  were  in  the  habit  of  pulling  out 

*  /rit.fiir  Ethn..  Vcrhand.,  p.  39.  vol.  viii. 
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the  piles,  aiirl  in  this  way  the  stnietiires  were  greatly  dami^d 
before  a  competent  archii?ologi§t  saw  them.  The  site  of  the 
rfahlbati  was  near  a  large  tuinuhis  constmcted  close  to  the 
original  lake  niargin.  The  area  oecupied  hy  the  piles  was  in  the 
form  of  a  seginimt  of  a  eirele,  the  l>ase  of  which  was  250  paces  long 
and  its  great^'st  breadth  75.    Transverse  beams  from  10  to  12  feet 


Tig.  96.— CZ£BZEWC»  (1  to  f^.  ObJEZIEKKE  (7  to  If),  AKD  Lauikwhioki, 
All  I  real 


long  were  found  interspei'sed  among  the  uprights,  which  w  ere  sup- 
posed lo  have  bound  the  latter  together,  though  neither  wedges 
nails,  nor  mortises  were  detected*  It  wm  ol  (served  that  I  he  up- 
rights had  their  tops  charred  and  that  the  portions  remaining  w*er43 
longer  the  farther  they  were  placed  from  the  shore,  and  hence  it  was 
supposed  that  the  dwelling  had  been  dentroyefl  hy  a  conflagration. 
The  remains  of  human  industry  collected  from  this  station  am 
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now  deposited  partly  iii  the  Jagellon  Museum  at  Krakow,  and 
partly  in  the  Archieological  Museum  at  Posen.  Among  them  are 
fragments  of  pottery,  one  being  part  of  a  dish  perforated  with  small 
holes  (Fig.  98,  No.  5),  perforated  stone  and  horn  hammers 
and  axes  (Nos.  1  and  2),  one  or  two  plain  celts  (No.  6),  some 
fragments  of  clay  rings  (No.  3),  two  fragments  of  human  skulls, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  the  osseous  remains  of  different  animals. 
One  object  of  bronze  is  said  to  have  been  foimd  on  this  station,  and 
one  of  the  stone  implements  is  only  partially  perforated,  the  opera- 
tion having  been  unfinished.  The  stone  objects  are  made  of  dark 
granite. 

Messrs.  Kohn  and  Mehlis  have  published  a  small  photographic 
view  of  the  objects  in  the  Krakow  Museum,  but  the  more  interesting 
ones,  though  fewer  in  number,  are  at  Posen,  from  which  the 
illustrations  here  shown  are  taken.  Notices  of  this  lake-dwelling 
have  been  published  by  Count  Przezdiecki  (B.  156  and  195),  by 
Kohn  and  Mehlis  (B.  338),  and  by  Ossowski  of  Krakow^  (B.  361)— 
the  last  being  in  Polish  and  French. 

Gh()S8ESEE. — At  Alt-Gortzig,  in  the  Grossesee,  there  was 
a  small  island  which  became  visible  on  the  lowering  of  the 
lake  some  10  feet,  around  which  were  found  piles  and  the  usual 
debris  of  a  lacustrine  dwelling,  among  which  were  pottery  with 
parallel  and  wavy  lines,  charcoal,  and  an  iron  axe-head,  together 
with  numerous  osseous  remains.    (B.  228  and  352.) 

Pavvlowice. — Mr.  Schwartz,  of  Posen,  describes  what  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  a  lake-dwelling  near  Pawlowice.  Here,  in 
a  turf-moor  which  had  fonnerly  been  a  lake,  he  found,  at  a 
depth  of  five  feet,  bits  of  clay  plaster,  hearthstones,  fragments 
of  cooking  vessels,  etc.*  Also  at  Komorowo,  in  the  Bythinersee, 
indications  of  lake-dwellings  have  been  found.f 

Lagiewnicki. — Another  interesting  locality,  discovered  a  few 
years  ago,  is  at  Lagiewnicki  (Posen).  Here  the  tops  of  oak  piles 
were  found  at  a  depth  of  five  feet  in  the  peat,  and  associated 
with  them  were  fragments  of  two  kinds  of  pottery — one  rough, 
like  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  urns,  and  the  other  of 
the  Burgwalle  type.  Among  the  relics  were  a  wooden  mallet, 
a  perforated  bone  implement,  some  flint  flakes,  the  pin  of  a 
bronze  fibula  of  La  Tene  tyjx?  (Fig.  98,  No.  11),  and  a  silver 

•Zfit.fur  Ethn.,  vol.  vl.,  Vfihand.,  r- 228. 
"t  Ihid..  vol.  X..  V.  rhand.y  p.  52. 
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necklace  (No,  10),  termmating  at  one  end  in  a  raised  button 
which  clasped  with  an  eye  at  the  other  when  fastened.    (B,  430.) 

KwACZALA. — At  the  requeBt  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Krakow,  Mr.  Adani  Kirkor,  curator  of  the  ArehjFological  Museum 
at  Wilna,  investigated,  iu  the  suinnier  of  1873,  a  peat-moor 
near  the  village  of  KwacBala,  said  to  contain  pile-dwellinga 
Mr.  Kirkor  found  beams  and  piles  in  several  spots  pointed  out 
by  the  proprietor,  where  the  peat-cutters  wi>rt?  said  to  have 
formerly  encount^ired  woodwork.  Water  came  upon  bis  trencher 
at  a  depth  of  three  feet.  Both  upright  and  transverse  beams 
of  oak  were  found,  some  being  over  a  yard  in  circumference  and 
8 J  yanls  long.  The  area  containing  structural  remains  of  wood- 
work was  70  yarfls  long  l>y  40  broad.  The  foimdatiou  was 
of  horizontal  beams,  spread  out  in  all  directions,  which  he  con* 
eluded  to  have  been  arranged  after  some  kind  of  architectural 
prineiple.  There  was  a  large  quantity  of  rude  pottery,  some 
showing  linear  or  punctured  ornament  at  ion.  Two  perforated 
axc-hanimer  heads  of  stone,  and  about  tiOO  bits  of  worked  flint 
were  coDect^d  among  the  debris,  as  well  as  some  lx>nes  of  the 
horse.  Altogether,  this  primitive  habitation  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  peculiar  kind    (tl  338.) 

BiALKA  (Li  HLiNEii  Ktt.).— In  the  moor  of  Bialka,  formerly 
covered  with  water,  there  is  a  small  island  about  ICH)  paces  in 
diameter,  on  which  tradition  says  there  was  once  an  enchanted 
castle.  Professor  Joseph  Przyborowski,  of  Warsaw,  matte  some 
excavations  on  the  island,  and  found  on  the  surface  some  tiles 
and  modem  implements,  which  so  far  confirmed  the  tradition 
of  the  ancient  castle ;  but  ujx>n  digging  he  came  upon 
wooden  piles  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  His  excavations  extended 
some  twenty  feet  long  and  nine  feet  wide,  and  in  the  whole  of 
this  area  he  found  numljers  of  piles,  as  well  as  cross-beams. 
Associated  with  these  wooden  structuiTs  there  wits  a]s<j  a  relic- 
bed,  entirely  distinct  from  the  superlieiiJ  layer,  on  whic»h  he 
found  two  well-formed  flint  arrow-heads,  a  portion  of  a  prrtbrated 
axe  of  serpentine,  souic  flint  implements,  and  broken  hones  of 
edible  animals.  If  (his  site  were  pro]ierly  investigated  rli**  outhof 
prognosticated  results  of  considerable  s^^ientitic  value,  (li  338,) 
Professor  Ossowski,  in  his  '*  Carte  Arcli^^ologique"  (B.  301), 
gives  the  following  sit^i^s  of  lake-dwellings,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, have  been  carefnlly  investigated  :— (1)  Warlnhte  (Kr.  SwiecV 
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This  is  a  vast  peat  deposit  from  which  neolithic  iiiipleiiients 
and  staghom  hammers  have  been  extracted  from  time  to  time. 
It  was  visited  by  Ossowski  in  the  year  1878,  who  found  some 
fragments  of  pottery  and  charcoal.  But  these  merely  strengthened 
the  suspicion  that  the  anticpiities  were  due  to  Pfahlbauten. 
(2)  Similar  indications  were  found  at  Koivalewo,  in  the  district 
of  Tormi.  (3)  At  Wahrze£no,  in  the  district  of  Chelnmo,  there 
is  a  small  lake,  in  which  were  found  a  primitive  vase,  a  bronze 
fish-hook,  a  stone  hammer,  and  an  implement  of  staghorn.  (4) 
Lanhorsz,  distri(^t  of  Lul)awa. 

(d)  east  PRU88TA  AND  LTVLAND. 

In  the  eastern  districts  of  Prussia  lake-dwelling  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  the  following  places,  which  have  been  more 
or  less  investigated  and  described  in  various  archaeological  pub- 
lications, especially  in  the  AltpreuHsiche  MonafsHcltrlft : — 

AuYssEE  (Ku.  Lotzen). — A.  M.y  vol.  iv.  p.  007  ;  xii.  p.  89  ; 
xiv.  p.  181.    ZeU.far  Ethn.,  vol.  xix.,  VerhtnuL,  p.  491. 

CzARNisEE  (Kr.  Lotzen). — A.  JA.  vol.  xiv.  p.  181  :  vol.  xv. 
p.  481. 

Kocksee  (Kr.  Rossel). — A.  M.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  1G9  ;  Zeif.  far 
Ethn.,  vol.  xvi.,  Verhand.,  p.  560. 

Probchensee  (Kr.  Rossel). — A.  M.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  109 

Qi'ERTZ  (Kr.  Heilsberg). — A.  J/.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  109. 

BoNSLAGK  (Kr.  Wehlau). — A.  M.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  485. 

TuLEvvosEE  (Kr.  Lyck). — A.  J/.,  vol.  v.  p.  750. 

SzoNTAGSEE  (Kr.  Lyck). — A.  i/.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  488. 

KowNATKENsEE  (Kr.  NiedenburgV — A.  M.,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  168 
and  490. 

•     IjONKorreckersee  (('ulme'rlani)e). — ^1.  J/.,  vol.  X.  p.  579. 

Geserichsee.  -PAj/.  Ok.  Gesel,  1874,  VerlunuL,  p.  14. 

Aryssee.  —  The  existence  of  the  debris  of  a  remarkable 
lake-dwelling  in  the  Aryssee  became  known  in  1868,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discontinuance  of  a  mill  which  had  its  motive 
power  supplied  by  the  surplus  water  from  this  lake,  and  the 
subsequent  deepening  of  its  outlet,  which  had  the  effect  of 
lowering  its  level  about  seven  feet.  Its  remains  have  been 
investigated  and  described  by  various  persons,  notably  Pro- 
fessor Heydeck,  of  Konighberg,  who  has  made  plans  and  models 
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of  its  peculiar  structure.  These,  as  well  a>s  a  large  collec- 
tion of  relics,  are  now  deposited  in  the  Prussia  Museum  at 
KoTiigsberg.  It  appears  to  have  l>een  a  kind  of  PavktverL 
There  were,  tirst  of  all,  two  or  three  layers  of  round  timbers  lying' 
transversely  to  each  other  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  the 
form  of  rectangles,  after  which  their  sides  only  were  continuetl 
upwards  by  single  beams,  laid  successively  on  each  side,  thus 
leaving  empty  spaces  aliove.  Theses  horizontal  l*eams  were  kept 
in  position  by  nmnerons  uprights,  which  here  and  there  flanked 
them  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  by  deep  cuts  towards  their  ex- 
tremities where  they  overlapped  each  other,  prcei^ely  similar  to  the 
plan  adopted  at  Pcrsan^ig  aiid  elsewhere.  This  understnicture 
had  a  thickness  of  three  to  four  feet,  and  over  it  was  laid  a 
wooden  platfbnn^  above  which  the  hiUs  of  its  inhabitants  were 
constructed.  Clay  floorings  were  found  over  these  platforms,  with 
evidences  here  antl  there  of  tire-places.  The  relics  were  found 
both  on  the  platform  and  in  the  originally  empty  spaces,  which, 
of  course,  were  now  tilled  up  with  tUbris.  Upon  its  first  a]>pear- 
ance  there  was  a  layer  of  from  li  to  2  feet  of  mud  over  the 
woodwork,  but  after  its  exposure  for  some  time  the  mud  dried 
and  became  greatly  contracted.  The  central  area  ()f  this  structure 
measured  72  by  36  feet,  and  was  surroimded  by  three  rows  of 
piles*  A  bridge  or  gangway,  also  constructed  on  a  tri})le  row 
of  piles,  extende<l  to  the  shore,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards. 

At  first,  and  for  several  years  after  its  ciistiovery.  no  metal 
objt*ets  were  found,  and  hence  it  was  supposed  to  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  Stone  Age ;  hut  this  is  no  longc^r  the  cas*\  as 
latt^'rly  it  has  furnished  both  iron  and  bronze  objct^ts. 

Among  the  relies  are  the  following: — fragments  of  an  iron 
so*'keted  lance-head  4  inches  long,  a  large  broiixe  button  IJ 
Inch  in  diameter,  and  a  iwrtion  of  cast  bronze.  \\'ooden  hooks, 
like  those  from  Rob.^nliausen,  and  perforated  square  bits,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  floats  for  nets.  Fragments  of  pottery  and 
some  whole  dishes,  the  largest  being  18  inches  high,  showing  nail 
and  tinger  marks  (Pig,  90,  No.  11),  perforated  rims  (No.  10),  and 
sometimes  hantUes.  A  few  flakes,  arrow-points,  and  scrapers  of 
flint  (Nos.  8  and  9).  Fragment  of  a  perforated  axe-hammer  of 
diorite  and  some  mealing  stones.  Six  perforated  horn  axes,  the 
largest  64  inches  long:  pointers,  pins,  two  needles,  and  various  other 
objects  of  bono  (Nos.  I  to  7),    Arrow-points  of  bone  are  3  to  4 
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inches  long,  anrl  scrapers  H  to  inches.  Portions  of  rooting 
tbatch  of  mshes,  clay  flooring,  etc. 

CzARNiSEE  AND  TuLEwosEE. — These  two  lakes  are  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  Aryssee,  and  each  containerl  a  lake-dwelling  similar 
to  that  in  the  latter,  both  in  structure  and  in  the  f^hanicter  of 


Fig,  99.— AilYS  AXD  KOWNATKEN  (12  to  14).    Xo.  I(>  =  ^,  H  =  |.  and 
the  mt  ^  i  real  size* 


its  relics.  On  the  station  in  the  Czamisee  were  found  a  blue 
glass  bead ;  a  partially  perforated  stone  axe,  3|  inehes  long,  with 
the  core  still  remaining  ;  aiifl  two  socketed  iron  lunee*hcads. 

The  KowNATKEX  Pfahllnui  was  also  a  Packwerk  formed  of 
round  and  split  stems.  It  extended  along  the  margin  of  the 
lake  for  ab(  ut  seventy  paces,  anfl  had  a  breadth  of  twelve  at 
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t\\i}  east  ciitl,  which  bt^caiiio  ri'dueefl  to  seven  or  t'i.i^ht  nt  the 
west  end.  Sotne  of  the  pottery  froio  th:s  station,  of  which  frag- 
ments of  twelve  vessels  were  found,  was  ornamented  with  tinger 
marks  as  well  as  string  marks  {Sehnumrmtmeut).  Among  the 
relics  are  pointers  of  bone,  one  suppasefl  to  be  a  skate  (Fig.  99, 
No.  14);  some  round  simg-stones ;  a  welUfomied  stone  hatchet 
(No.  12);  worked  Hint  flakes  (No.  I'i);  and  sharpening  stones. 
Among  the  bones  were  those  of  tht*  stag,  roe,  pig,  horse,  ox,  and 
portions  of  reindeer  horn. 

The  lacustrine  dwelling  iix  tlie  Kocksee  was  discovered  on 
the  lowering  of  the  lake  in  tb^f  autumn  of  1882.  When  its  level 
had  Rimk  4i  feet,  the  stnieturo  appeared  above  the  water.  It 
was  yards  long  by  15  broad,  and  stret^died  lengthways  along 
the  shore,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge.  The  woodwork 
appeared  to  have  been  cut  l>y  metal  tools,  although  none  of  thmi 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  tUhrh.  The  relics  consisted 
of  fragment's  of  pottery  and  a  few  stone  and  bone  oiyects. 

In  the  neighbouring  Pruuchensee  a  lake -dwelling,  in  all  re- 
s|>ects  similar  to  that  in  the  Kocksee,  has  recently  come  to  light 

At  BoNSLACK  transverse  beams  were  observetl,  tied  to  the 
uprights  by  means  of  l>irch  thongs  {Bivkenifffleehf).  Frotii  this 
station,  some  pottery,  perforated  like  a  sieve,  and  a  mallet  of 
wood,  are  recorded 

In  the  SzoNTAGHEE  there  was  also  a  lake-dwelling  of  the  same 
class  as  those  above  de.scribed,  the  exact  details  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  published.  From  it  there  are  several  interesting 
objects  in  the  Pnmia  Mnseimi  at  Konigslierg,  among  which  I 
have  noted  bone  pointers  and  spatula\  a  well-fonned  needle  of 
bone  with  tlie  eye  at  one  en«l,  and  a  large  bronze  button  with  a 
raised  eye. 

As  to  the  other  localities  in  East  Prussia  where  indications 
of  lake-dwellings  have  been  observe*!,  the  discoveries  hitherto 
made  on  their  sites  are  too  indetinite  to  merit  a  detailed  notice 
here,  and  I  shall  content  myself  witXx  the  references  alreafly  given 
as  to  where  such  observations  have  been  recorded. 

Arraschsee  (Livland). — In  1876  Count  Sievers  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  lake-dwelling  in  the  Arraschsee,  which  was 
subsequently  visited  by  the  indefatigable  Professor  Virehow* 
This  was  a  small  circular  island,  covered  with  lurch  trees 
and  bushes,  which,  on  examination,  tunicd  out  to  have  been  an 
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artitic'ially-ooiLstnictt^l  island.  like  our  own  crannocrs.  Like  th».'iii. 
also,  it  was  suiroundecl  by  piles,  and  its  interior  was  constnieted 
of  layers  of  wi»oden  lieaius  laid  transversely  over  eai:h  Mth -r. 
Its  structure  was  asi-ertainwl  by  dicririnir  tw.>  lunre  siuur^  h«'!»-s 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  «»ne  nin*-  lay.-rs  of  wo^l 
were  r.»unied.  and  in  ih  •  •>ther  six.  The  <-hi»-i  reli'-s  ••••IWt*r<i 
were  a  bronze  rin'/-;»in.  seven  inehe>  iMnir:  a  b'-iinze  hbul.* 
le*tisrh>  F'^f  h  :  portion  of  a  ni  •iiM  :  a  few  ehty  Wad^ :  a  i-'in^e^l 
bone  implement:  bit  >  of  strin::  and  r>l!s  I'f  l-ireh-bark:  a!<>  frag- 
ments of  jrrey  and  bla«:k  j>otierv.  with  rude  kriob<  and  nnifer- 
marks,  and  with- ''it  han'll'  v  From  m  irks  on  ih--  v^o  irl-A-..rk  :r 
was  interred  tliat  ir  »n  i  miK  were  ii-  d.  Th  -  •»»*.' ju>  reinaiiLS 
WontTed  i«»  the  h"r-e.  "X.  piir.  and  b-.aver.  <  H.  \ 

OeNzIUAL   KeMAUKs  .»X  THE  LaKE-I  UVELLIN  >• 'KTH 

<  'EliMAXY. 

Pr'»fe-s<»r  Virehow,  a<  ♦  arlv  a-  piirli-livd  aT;  »-X'»dl»'nt 

thesis  «»n  the  laAe-dwe'Iin;^'^  N^nh  ri-naany  i  B.  I'-o*.  i:i  whieh 
he  maiiitaiii^:^!  thar  a!I  them,  with  j>-rhap^  o!:-  or  twi»  excep- 
tions. l»el«>nire<l  a  niU'  h  m'»re  re -vnr  p.-ri"d  than  tlKr^e  of 
Switzerland  and  S-.uih  <iennany.  Thi-  op:ni«>n  h»-  f^Mnd^-^l  on  the 
followin;:  «  on<ideration<  : — 

i\t  Th«»ir.rh  many  obje  ts  of  sti»ne  and  br^iiize  wr-n-  found  on 
the  fonn-r.  yet  in  ahno-t  even-  -  a-e  they  were  as</^#«-iat<'d  with 
others  of  a  m  .»re  r.vent  iy\**'.  ineludincr  iron  imjJenH-nrs.  et*^. 

(2)  The  f'Xi^l  r*-fu?!e  contained  most  <'ommonly  the  U^m-s  of 
the  onlirwrv  dom—ti*-  animals.  rhr»>  •  of  wild  animals,  such  as 
reinde*>r.  wild  l-»ar.  Mat:,  wild  'joar.  and  I  eav»T.  U  incr  but  rarely 
met  with. 

l3)  Many  of  th^-  lake-dwellin'j-  v.f-re  syn«  hrorious  with  the 
Burjfwalle,  a  fact  which  wa-  conciusiv-ly  pnjv*xl  l-y  their  \)t9i^'^m^ 
the  characteristic  [>otterv  of  the  larrer.  as  was  notably  th<,-  eas^-  in 
the  Persanzii'  ]ake-^lwe!iintr.  Mory.iver,  Virhow  show<-fl  that 
some  of  the  Bunrwalle  had  direct  commimi^  aTioii  with  adjacent 
lake-ilwellin^rs.  as  in  the  Dab  rvrc,  Soldiners^  e.  and  Klopp-'-^-. 

Referringr  to  this  .subje  :t  at  a  larer  date  (1S77k  at  the  eighth 
Congress  of  the  <reniian  Anthrop;I*ci"al  .V/^  iety  iV,,  :iO*;».  Vir  how, 
while  reviewin;r  the  funher  di'^/ov.  ri"- of  Iake-dw<  lliii:r-  in  N'irth 
Germany,  maintaincl   th*-   t;*'n*'ral  correctn'r-s  of  his   pn  vious 
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conclusions.  These  northern  Pfahlbauten,  according  to  him,  were 
due  to  the  immigration  into  the  country  of  the  Slavish  people, 
and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Burpwalle  that  the  pile-dwellings 
in  Italy  do  to  the  terremare,  "  Ich  denke/'  says  he,  "  wir  werden 
iins  entschliessen  miisaen,  ganz  ini  Gegensatze  zii  den  siiddeutsch* 
Bchweizerischen  Pfahlbauten,  die  Einfiihnmg  der  niirdlichen 
Pfahlbaut^n  an  die  Elnwandening  des  Slavo-lettischen  Stammes 
anzukniipfen." 

Virchow's  opinion  is  not,  however,  universally  accepted,  as 
many  of  the  local  archaeologists  maintain  that  there  are  several 
lake-dwellings  which  have  yielded  relics  that  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  they  were  founded  during  the  earlier 
prehistoric  ages.  The  chief  examples  relied  on  in  support  of  their 
contention  are  those  at  Wismar,  Spandau,  Czcszewo,  Objezierze, 
and  Aryssee. 

After  carefully  examinmg  the  relics  from  all  these  stations  I 
must  admit  that  much  coultl  be  written  on  both  sides  of  this 
controversy.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  typical  objects  of 
the  Stone  Age  from  Wismar  and  (iagelow,  Dr.  Lisch  records  that 
along  with  them  were  portions  of  querns*  Now^  qtienis  are  never 
found  among  the  remains  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  nor  ain  I 
aware  of  their  existence  in  any  prehistoric  remains  in  northern 
ov  western  Europe  prior  to  Roman  times.  The  station  at  Spandau, 
if  it  be  considered  a  true  Pfahlbau,  %vas  undotibtedly  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  Czeszcwo  and  OhjcKierze  have  yiekled  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Stone  Age  relics,  with  scarcely  any  of  the  succeeding 
ages.  Only  one  bronze  object  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the 
former,  and  from  the  latter  there  is  in  the  Museum  of  Posen  a 
bronze  torque  (Fig*  98,  No.  9),  which  was  found  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  lake-dwelling.  As  regards  the  Aryssee  and  its  neigh- 
bouring lakes  of  Czarni  and  Tulewo,  with  their  respective  lake- 
dwellings,  all  of  which  are  of  the  Paekwei^k  type,  Professor 
Hey  deck  relies  largely  on  the  presence  of  pottery  with  string  and 
finger  omamentiition,  as  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  stone  celts,  horn  clubs,  etc, ;  but  yet  along  with  them 
were  found  iron  lance-heads  and  a  blue  glass  beafl  (C':^amisee). 
Similarly  in  the  Packwerk  in  the  Kownatkcnsee,  polished  stone 
celts,  pottery  with  finger  marks  and  Schnur&rnamenf,  and  portion 
of  a  reindeer  horn,  were  found  associated  with  a  bone  skate,  and 
the  osseous  remains  of  the  domestic  animals,  as  the  horse,  pig, 
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OX,  etc.  In  attempting,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  chronological 
range  of  these  lake-dwellings  from  an  examination  of  their  con- 
tents, which  (being  unnoticed  in  the  early  annals  of  the  country) 
is  the  only  available  means,  the  mixed  character  of  these  relics 
presents  a  considerable  difficulty — a  difficulty  which,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
crannogs.  But,  whatever  doubts  may  be  cast  on  their  antiquity 
and  early  origin,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  comparatively  late 
occupancy  of  many  of  them.  A  bone  skate  and  a  comb  made  of 
square  bits  bound  together  by  cross  pieces,  and  showing  that 
the  teeth  were  cut  by  a  saw"  after  the  pieces  w^re  put  together, 
precisely  as  may  be  seen  in  the  combs  from  the  Scottish  crannogs 
and  the  terp-mounds  of  Holland,  wxre  found  by  Yirchow  in  the 
Dabersee  Pfahlbau.  Iron  hatchets  (l)abersee,  Persanzigsee,  and 
Alt  P'riesack),  horse-shoes,  and  other  iron  implements  (Soldiner- 
see),  pottery  of  Slavish  type  (Bonin,  Kloppsee,  Persanzig,  etc.), 
leather  (Bonin),  and  even  armour  and  bricks  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (Llibtowsee),  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  almost  mediteval 
character. 

Reindeer  horns  were  found  at  Butzow,  Soldinersee,  and  Kow- 
natkensee ;  but  these  objects  do  not  necessarily  indicate  great 
antiquity,  as  this  animal,  though  not  referred  to  in  the  early  annals 
of  North  Germany,  is  stated  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country  in  the  time  of  tiesar. 

The  undoubted  contemporaneity  of  many  of  these  lake-dwellings 
w^ith  the  Burgwalle  opens  up  a  Held  of  research  of  considerable 
importance  to  European  arclueology  ;  but  their  exact  chronological 
relationship  still  remains  an  obscure  problem,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
mystery  which  surrounds  the  latter. 

(Bnrfjimffe  or  Rnndimlle  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  remains  of  a 
remarkable  class  of  prehistoric  constructions  found  scattered  over  the  larger 
portion  of  middle  and  north-western  Europe,  embracing  the  southern  parts 
of  Russia  around  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Nortli  (lermany,  France, 
Great  Brit^iin,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Scandinavia.  Their  foundations 
now  only  remain  and  thevSe  show  that  the  structures  were  generally  circular 
or  oval,  but  sometimes  square  and  semicircular.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  kinds,  according  to  the  materials  of  which  their  foundations  are 
constructed,  viz.  : — earth,  stones  or  stones  in  vitrified  condition  {Erd-j 
Stein-  und  SchJn^.kenuxiUe).  Their  sizes  vary  from  20  to  100  paces  in 
diiimeter,  and  their  height  from  10  to  30  feet,  and  they  contained  one, 
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two,  or  sometimes  three  walk.  Those  made  of  eailh  were  citx^ular  ami 
generally  situated  in  wanipj  land,  or  in  countries  where  stones  were  not 
reiwlily  accessible.  The  Stein walle  were  in  hiUy  districts  and  varied  in 
form  according  to  the  nature  of  the  griKind.  Sometimes  they  assumed  tlte 
iriTW'ular  outhne  of  a  promontory  or  peninsula  in  a  lake,  at  other  times,  es[ws 
oially  wlieii  placed  oi)  an  overlranging  clift',  they  wei*e  mere  semicircles.  TIjoKe 
of  vitriiied  materials  are  of  sjiecia]  interest  to  Scottish  arcliieokjgists  owing 
to  the  uumber  of  vitrified  forts  in  *Scxitland*  They  are  not  verj^  numerous 
on  the  Continent^  8axony  and  Bohemia  containing  the  large.st  number  In 
the  former  country  eight  are  known,  viz.  : — Schafberg  by  Lobau,  Rothstein 
by  Sohland,  Btromberg  b}^  WeissenlM?rg,  L^indeskrone  by  Gfirlitz,  Bnuid- 
wall  by  Bluraberg,  Koschiiti!  near  Dresden,  BurgVierg  by  Lie  h  ten  berg,  and 
Vorberg  by  Kirch  berg.  According  to  Jelinek,  Bohemiii  is  rich  in 
Bchlackenwalle,  those  best  known  being  near  Katovic*  Bukovee,  Litoradie, 
Hr?ulii5te  von  Hosteni,  Hradiste  bei  Strakonic,  Hradec  bei  Domanic 
Burgberg*  Vladar,  etc*  (**Schutz-  und  Wehrljauten,"  p.  102).  Instances  also 
occur  in  Sile^sia,  Thuringian  Forest,  Rhine  district,  Brittany,  and  Normandy, 

The  BurgWidle,  like  their  analogues  in  the  Britisii  Isles,  have  not  yet 
been  systematically  investigated.  From  tlie  character  of  the  relies  found 
in  those  that  have  Iseen  explored  in  Noith  Germany  they  are  divided  into 
Vontlarineft^  Slari^ch  and  S/tdt^favUch^  a  distinction  which  lias  Ijcen 
suggested  by  the  unit|ue  character  of  81a^  ish  pottery.  These  Slavish 
dishes  are  always  without  handle^?,  but  of  well-burnt  pottery,  and  when 
ornamentecl  the  ornamentation  is  in  wavy  lines  running  parallel  to  the 
rim  forming  the  characteristic  Weift*id%H%e. 

Many  of  these  reniains  have,  of  course^  now  entirely  disappeiired  in  the 
intei*ests  of  agriculture,  but  tiieir  number  still  remaining  is  ver>^  great. 
In  Easteni  (lennany  Dr.  R,  Behla*  deiicribes  ttnd  tjibulates  no  fewer  than 
1,100.  They  are  more  numemus  in  the  fertile  districts.  In  Oberlaunitz, 
in  one  district  meiisuriug  9  miles  long  by  3  to  16  broad,  they  numl>er  100, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  liautaen  within  a  one  mile  circle  *20  can 
be  counted.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  material  used  in  the  upper  structures  of  the  Burg- 
walle  was  woo<l,  whicli,  of  wjui'se,  hm  now  completely  decayed,  except  in 
some  special  conditions,  as  in  swampy  ground  wliere  wotKlen  piles  were 
used  in  their  founilatious,  Tlii^  is  another  point  of  contact  between  these 
buUdings  and  the  lake-dwellings  whicli  has  not  been  overhx>kefl  by 
archseologists,  V  ire  how  descril>e^  the  BurgwaU  of  Pr^tzlow,  and  tliat  cf 
Kahsow  near  Cottbus,  as  constnicted  over  former  Pfahllmuten  ;t  and, 
indeed,  the  town  of  Cottbus  seems  to  have  been  altogether  built  over 
piles,  as,  wherever  diggings  have  been  macle,  piles  are  met  with^  and  in 
this  way  a  finely  ornamented  quern  was  found.  |    Woo<len  substructures, 

•  "  Die  Tor^esehiohtlichen  Eundwalle  in  ostltclieti  Di*utFchliind.'*    Berlin,  1888. 
t  ^  it.  fiir  Kth.,  ¥oL  vl,  VrrhtJHti.^  p.  115,  and  Vol.  vii*,  VcrhaHth.  p.  127, 
J  /A/f/,,  vol,  U„  l>J*/miff/.,  p.  449. 
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in  the  form  of  a  platform  or  Packwerkhau^  have  also  been  observed 
and  recorded  in  many  places,  as  at  Schlieben,  Gross  Topola  (Posen),  the 
Labenzsee,  Westpreussen.*  Moreover,  those  in  boggy  places  were  ap- 
proached by  means  of  wooden  gangways,  the  remains  of  which  have  l)een 
freijuently  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  double  row  of  piles,  t) 

ANCIENT    MARINE    DWELLINGS    ON    THE    COASTS  OF 
HOLLAND    AND    WESTERN  GERMANY. 

Notwithstanding^  the  striking  and  singular  appearance  the 
Swiss  lake-dwellings  must  have  presented  to  foreigners  and 
strangers,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Roman  writers  are  entirely 
silent  about  them.  Nor  can  this  silence  be  account(Kl  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  lake-dwellings  had  entirely  come  to  an  end 
prior  to  Roman  times,  as  several  of  them  have  furnished  antiquities 
whose  Roman  origin  cannot  be  mistaken.  Some  archteologists 
think  they  recognise  in  the  representation  of  a  Dacian  village 
on  the  Column  of  Trajan  a  true  pile- village  (B.  104);  but  this  is 
doubtful,  and,  even  if  true,  it  is  but  a  very  ni(»agre  evidence  of 
the  custom,  and  leaves  the  problem  of  the  lake-dwellings  as 
mysterious  as  ever.  Such  reticence  on  the  part  of  classical  writers 
do:»s  not,  however,  extend  to  thj  class  of  ancient  remains  I  am 
now  about  to  describe. 

Pliny  very  distinctly  states  that  the  Chauci  (Frisians  and 
other  races  along  the  coast  of  the  Gennan  Ocean)  were  in  the 
habit  of  constructing  artificial  mounds,  on  which  they  built  their 
houses  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of  the  waves  and  tides. 
The  following  passage  from  his  "  Natural  History  "  %  will  be  read 
with  interest  in  relation  to  the  recent  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  in  the  localities  referred  to. 

"  I  have  myself  personally  witnessed  the  condition  of  the 
Chauci,  both  the  (ireater  and  the  Lesser,  situate  in  the  regions  of 
the  far  north.  In  these  climates  a  vast  tract  of  land,  invaded  twice 
each  day  and  night  by  the  overflowing  waves  of  the  ocean,  opens 
a  question  that  is  eternally  proposed  to  us  by  Nature,  whether 
these  regions  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  land,  or 
whether  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  sea? 

"Here  a  wretched  race  is  found,  inhabiting  eitluT  the  more 

*  Behla,  "Die  vcrgcschichtlichen  Rundwalle,"  p.  8. 

t  Ihld.,  p.  22. 

X     Nat.  Hist..''  lib.  xvi.  1. 
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elevatod  Kpots  of  land,  or  else  emimmcos  artificially  coustnicted, 
and  of  a  height  to  which  they  know  by  experienet;  that  the  highest 
tidea  will  never  reach.  Here  they  pitch  their  cabins ;  and  when 
the  waves  cover  the  surrounding  cotmtry  far  and  wide,  like  so 
many  mariners  on  boar  (I  ship  are  they ;  when,  again,  the  tide 
recedes,  their  condition  is  that  of  so  many  shipwrt^cked  men,  and 
around  their  cottages  they  pursue  the  fisht^s  as  they  make  their 
escape  with  the  receding  tide.  It  is  not  their  lot,  like  the  adjoining 
nations,  to  keep  any  flocks  for  sustenance  by  their  uiilk,  nor  even 
to  maiiitaiu  a  warfare  with  wild  beasts,  every  shnib,  even,  being 
banished- afar.  With  the  sedge  and  the  rushes  of  the  marsh  they 
make  cords,  and  with  th(*se  they  weave  thu  nets  employed  in  the 
capture  of  the  tish  ;  they  fashion  the  umd.  too,  with  thotr  hands, 
and  drying  it  by  the  help  of  the  wiiids  more  than  of  the  sun, 
cook  their  food  by  ks  aid,  and  so  warm  their  entrails,  frozen  as 
they  are  by  the  tiorthern  bhksts :  their  only  drink,  too,  is  rainwater, 
which  they  collect  in  holes  dug  at  the  entrance  of  their  abodes ; 
and  yet  these  nation£i»  if  this  very  day  they  were  vampiished  by 
the  Roman  jieople,  would  exclaim  againnt  being  reduced  to 
slavery  ■  Be  it  ho,  then— Fortune  is  most  kind  to  many,  just  when 
she  means  to  punish  them/' 

Notwithstanding  the  preciseness  of  Pliny's  description  and  the 
fact  that  for  several  centuries,  since  the  great  sea-dykes  were 
erected,  the  scmtU^red  remains  of  these  mounds  have  been  accessible 
on  dry  laml,  they  have  only  (jnite  recently  attracted  the  attention 
of  arclueok>gists.  I  consider  their  investigation  im]K>rtant,  not 
only  for  the  large  amount  of  industrial  remains  they  contain,  but 
for  supplying  a  missing  link  in  the  evidence  of  continuity  in  the 
European  habit  of  constructing  pile-dwelluigs, 

TERPEN  (WEST  FRIESLAND), 

Before  the  construction  of  the  great  sea-dykes  in  Holland 
nearly  the  whole  of  West  Friesland  woidd  have  been  in  that 
hybrid  condition  described  by  Pliny  in  which  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  iK^longed  to  sea  or  land  (*itihiumqHe  temv  »it, 
an  jmrs  mariJ^).  At  the  present  time,  however,  these  lands  are 
richly  cultivated  and  look  as  if  they  were  a  dead  level.  It  is 
only  on  close  inspection  that  the  monotony  is  relieved  by  certain 
elevations  of  considerable  extent  called  Terpen,  wIiusl*  summits  rise 
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to  about  the  level  of  the  larger  dykes.  These  mounds  are  situated 
at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  so  that  if  the  tides  by  any 
calamity  had  free  scope,  they  would  appear  as  so  many  islands 
scattered  over  the  country.  It  is  on  such  elevations  that 
modem  churches  and  villages  are  generally  built,  and,  till  they 
accidentally  attracted  the  attention  of  agriculturists,  nobody 
seemed  to  think  anything  about  their  origin.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  discovered  that  their  interior  was  composed  of  a  rich 
ammoniacal  deposit  which  agriculturists  found  valuable  as  a 
fertilising  agent  when  spread  over  their  fields.  The  excavation 
of  this  substance  for  manuring  purposes  now  forms  an  important 
industry,  and  any  landed  proprietor  who  ha])pens  to  own  a 
workable  terj) — i.e.  one  free  of  buildings — is  on  the  way  to  realise 
a  small  fortune.  When  a  terp  is  found  suitable  for  being  excavated 
they  generally  commence  by  digging  a  canal  close  up  to  its  base, 
sutficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  good-sized  boats.  The 
boats  are  then  easily  loaded  with  the  stuff  and  so  it  is  conveyed 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  the  workings  advance  the  canal 
is  also  advanced,  so  that  the  boats  are  always  in  close  proximity 
to  the  diggings.  In  the  course  of  these  operations,  bones  and 
horns  of  various  animals,  pottery,  and  other  relics  of  human 
industry,  were  occasionally  turned  up. 

By  degrees  these  repeated  discoveries  attracted  the  attention  of 
antiquaries,  and  Dr.  Pleyte,  of  Leyden,  is  now  publishing  a  large 
illustrated  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Holland  (B.  301),  in  which 
a  conspicuous  place  is  given  to  the  terp-mounds  and  their  contents. 
It  is,  however,  to  some  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Friesch  Genootschap  at  Leeuwarden,  more  especially  Mr.  Corbelijn 
Battaerd,  its  conservator,  that  I  am  indebted  for  nuich  of  my  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  In  this  museum  are  stored  up  most 
of  the  objects  hitherto  found  in  the  terp-mounds,  and  the  col- 
lection, already  unique  of  its  kind,  is  daily  and  rapidly  increasing, 
as  orders  have  been  issued  in  regard  to  many  of  them  that  no 
relics  are  to  be  disposed  of  without  being,  in  the  first  place,  sub- 
mitted to  the  authorities  of  the  museum. 

Like  most  countries,  the  early  traditions  of  Holland  have  been 
forgotten  or  ignored,  and  in  its  annals  little  mention  is  made  ot 
the  terpen.  In  explanation  of  the  origin  and  early  use  of  the 
word.  Dr.  Pleyte  quotes  from  Ocko  van  Scharl  a  passage  to 
the  eftect  that  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Friesland,  named 
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Atlgilhis,  who  reigned  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  had 
caused,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  an  inundation  which  took 
place  four  years  prior  to  his  ax^eession,  a  large  number  of  elevated 
places  to  be  formed,  so  m  to  give  shelter  to  man  and  lK>ast  in 
the  event  of  a  recurrence  of  this  tlanger.  These  mounds  were 
then  called  Tetpen. 

Mr.  Dirks,  president  of  the  Friescb  Genootschap,  as  early  as  liSTl 
characterised  these  motnnls  as  analogous  to  the  terrauiara  beds 
of  North  Italy  ce  sont  ties  terrinnare^  hwturiqiim'')  \^  but  it 
remained  to  Profc-isor  Pigorini  of  Rome  tc*  show  that  they  were 
identical  as  rej^ards  intx>rnal  structure.  This  he  did  in  IHSI 
(B.  ;i72f),  after  a  visit  to  one  at  Aatzum  which  was  then  beint; 
excavated,  when  he  showed  that  there  was  a  circumscribing 
dyke,  and,  althou^fh  no  actual  pile>  were  then  visible,  he  wiis 
informed  by  the  proprietors  that,  such  wooden  stnictures  had 
been  occasionally  met  with.  Prior  to  his  visit,  it  appears  that 
no  special  attention  was  directed  to  these  stnietural  remains. 
From  all  he  could  learn,  however,  on  this  jx>int,  and  especially 
from  a  consideration  of  the  strat!fie<l  arrangements  of  the  dihrw, 
Pigorini  conchuled  that  the  deposits  were  due  to  pile-dwellings, 
and  had  accimiulatol  under  pre:;isely  similar  comlitions  to  the 
torremarc,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  such  a  distinguished  authority. 

The  terp  at  Aalzimi  is  still  being  systematically  excavated, 
and,  though  only  as  yet  partially  cleared  off,  its  residt-s,  froiti  an 
archieological  point  of  view,  are  tiow  second  to  none  of  the  kind 
in  Holland,  Moreover,  the  excavations  are  conducted  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  the  lociUity  is  readily  accessible.  I  can, 
therefore,  conceive  of  no  better  means  of  conveying  to  you  some 
knowlc<lge  of  the  nature  and  structural  phenomena  of  these 
remarkaltle  deposits,  than  by  fletailing  the  facts  which  came 
luitler  njy  own  ccjgnisance  during  a  visit  I  Tuade  this  snminer  to 
the  same  spot  under  the  guidance  of  my  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Ikttiierd. 

The  ierp  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town  of 
Dokkum,  some  twelve  miles  from  Leeu warden,  and  f*iur  or  five 
from  the  sea-shore.  In  approaching  the  Iwality  fr<:im  Dokkum 
there  was  little  to  attratit  spet^.ial  notice  beyond  the  usual  Dutch 
scenery — canals,  rich  meadow^s,  herds  of  splendid  cattle,  and  here 
and  there  some  well-oultivat^id  cornfields.    In  front  of  us  a  slight 
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elevation  could  be  discerned,  crowned  by  a  small  church  in  the 
midst  of  a  clump  of  trees,  the  surroundings  of  which  were  neatly 
hedged  meadows  and  cornfields.  As  we  advanced  towards  this 
church,  and  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  it,  we  entered  on  a 
sloping  road,  as  if  raised  on  a  dyke,  but  on  each  side  the  land 
was  perfectly  flat  and  bearing  a  splendid  crop :  here  a  field  of 
magnificent  beans,  and  there  an  equally  promising  one  of  wheat. 
These  fields,  said  Mr.  Battaerd,  were  formerly  part  of  the  fe)*]}- 
mound  from  which  the  fertilising  stuff'  has  already  been  removed, 
but  this  road  was  left  undisturbed,  so  that  we  are  now  actually 
walking  on  a  portion  of  its  surface.  By-and-by  we  came  in  sight 
of  heaps  of  clayey  stuff',  the  tops  of  which  sparkled  with  reflected 
light,  and  in  their  midst  were  to  be  seen  the  masts  and  rigging 
of  three  boats.  Those  whitish  clay-like  heaps,  said  Mr.  Battaerd, 
formed  the  surface  soil,  which,  being  of  no  commercial  value,  had 
to  be  wheeled  oft'  before  the  saleable  deposits  could  be  got  at. 
At  last  the  actual  workings  were  reached,  and  we  found  ourselves 
in  front  of  a  perpendicular  section  some  15  or  18  feet  high, 
from  which  men  and  women  were  busily  engaged  in  loading  the 
boats.  Uppermost  in  my  thoughts  was  the  paramount  question 
of  the  existence  of  upright  piles,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Pigorini  had  not  actually  seen.  Great  was  my  delight  when,  at 
the  very  first  glance,  my  eye  detected  an  undoubted  pile  of  oak 
just  in  face  of  the  cutting.  Close  by  it  I  soon  found  another 
and  as  we  moved  along  numbers  were  observed,  some  soft  and 
yielding,  scarcely  offering  any  resistance  to  the  spade  ;  and  others 
of  oak  very  hard  in  the  centre,  but  more  decayed  and  ragged- 
like  than  those  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  among  the 
lake-dwelling  remains.  Those  seen  in  this  section  differed  con- 
siderably in  size ;  and  I  observed  that  some  penetrated  deeper 
than  others.  At  a  little  distance  lay  a  heap  of  oak  beams  which 
had  recently  been  removed  from  the  trenches — one  of  which  I 
measured  and  found  it  to  be  four  yards  in  length,  and  from  six  to 
eight  inches  thick.  Upon  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  these  beams 
lay  horizontally,  and  about  half  way  down,  in  the  stratified  stuff*. 

Those  who,  like  Professor  Pigorini,  are  acquainted  with  the 
structural  features  of  the  terremare  of  Northern  Italy,  will  not  be 
surprised  at  the  comparative  rarity  with  which  piles  are  met  with 
in  the  terpen,  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  timbers,  when 
buried  in  dry  earth,  decay  and  disaj)pear  altogether,  leaving  in 
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iTitiny  instances  no  traces  whatever  behind  them.  This  fact  was 
atriktagly  shown  by  Chierici,  who  produced  positive  evidenee  of 
the  former  existence  of  piles  in  the  upper  strata  of  some  of  the 
terremare,  by  showing  that  the  holes  left  by  the  piles,  after  the 
woody  fibre  had  completely  disappeared  by  decomposition,  had 
become  subsequently  tilled  np  by  dust  and  infiltrated  material, 
which  idtimately  became  hardenecl,  and  so  retained  the  actual 
form  of  the  original  piles,  (See  page  248.)  In  short,  natural  casts 
of  the  original  piles  were  accidentally  formed,  which  thus  dis- 
closed a  knowledge  of  their  former  existence,  which  otherwise 
might  never  have  been  suspected-  To  the  soundness  of  this 
deduction  I  have  myself  unconsciously  contributed  by  an  observa- 
tion which  I  made  some  years  ago,  while  digging  at  the  crannog  of 
Lochspouts,  and  having  recorded  it  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  here 
to  repeat  my  words.  "  One  day  I  was  greatly  puzzled  by  finding 
what  was  evidently  a  portion  of  a  birch  tree,  from  6  to  9  inches  in 
diameter,  tpiite  flat,  and  with  scarcely  any  wood  left  inside  the 
thick  bark.  In  no  instance  previously  had  I  seen  the  evidence  of 
pressure  on  logs  of  this  size ;  but  after  carefully  considering  the 
point  it  was  ascertained  that  such  effects  occurred  only  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  moimd,  and  above  the  log  pavement,  where 
tlie  wood  had  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  intluences,  so  that 
when  the  woody  fibres  rotted  away  the  flattening  of  tlie  bark  was 
easily  produced.  All  the  logs  fomid  buried  in  water  or  mud 
retained  their  original  dimensions  and  showed  no  trace  of  having 
yielded  to  superincuTnbent  pressure/'  * 

The  absence  of  piles  and  wooden  structures  from  many  of  these 
mounds  Is,  therefore,  no  proof  that  they  have  not  fonnerly  existed  ; 
anrl,  intleed,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  horiisontality  and 
regularity  of  the  l>eds  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

Willie  I  wauflered  about  amidst  the  variotis  sections  presented 
by  the  progressive  stages  of  the  excavations,  wondering  at  the 
distinctness  of  the  strata,  or  pic^klng  up  stray  objects  from  the 
ddbri^,  such  as  mtisscl  sliells,  liits  of  bune,  fragments  of  |)ottery, 
etc.,  which  were  to  be  fountl  here  and  there  sticking  in  the  face  of 
the  cuttings,  my  friend,  Mr.  Battaerd,  was  deeply  occupied  in 
examining  a  heap  of  bones,  which  lay  w*eathering  in  a  sunny 
corner.  Having  joined  him  in  liis  osteologieal  study,  I  found  that 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  was  the  head  of  a  urus  {Boh 
*  **  Andeat  SoottiEh  Lake-DweUingii,"  p.  27^^, 
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jyrimigenius)  of  great  size,  and  with  splendid  horn  cores — the 
finest  example,  according  to  Mr.  Battaerd,  that  had  yet  found  its 
way  to  the  miiscuin. 

The  land  close  to  the  brink  of  the  section,  and  extending  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  mound,  was  occupied  by  growing  com, 
and  hence  its  dimensions  can  only  be  approximately  stated.  ITie 
proprietors,  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Hierma,  obligingly  accompanied  us, 
and  one  of  them  assured  me  it  could  not  l>e  less  than  from  three 
to  four  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  Its  greatest  height  above  the 
water  in  the  canal  was  18  feet,  but  of  couvse  the  level  of  the 
canal  water  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  high  tide  in  the 
open  sea.  The  coumiercially  valuable  stuff  commenced  some  3  or 
4  feet  below  the  surface,  and  continued  without  interruption  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  canal  water.  It  was  in  this  intermediate 
portion  that  the  relics  were  found  :  but  their  exact  position, 
especially  that  of  the  smaller  objects,  was  seldom  determined, 
as  it  Wiis  generally  after  the  stuff  had  become  partially  broken 
up  during  transport  that  they  were  found. 

The  stuff  in  situ  was  distinctly  stratified,  forming  layers  of 
various  thicknesses,  from  a  finger  breadth  up  to  3  or  4  inches, 
or  sometimes  more,  which  in  some  instances  could  be  continuously 
traced  for  long  distances.  Sometimes  they  shelved  out  altogether, 
and  others  conmienced.  Here,  a  bed  of  fibrinous  matter,  in 
which  quantities  of  the  partly  decomposed  fibres  of  flax  could 
be  readily  recognisable  ;  there,  a  thickish  deposit  of  a  brownish 
glutinous  stuff  like  peat.  Charcoal  and  ashes  permeated  the 
whole,  and  showed  themselves  sometimes  as  distinct  layers.  Clay 
and  sand  were  also  largely  mixed  with  these  deposits,  and 
occasionally  assumed  the  form  of  distinct  and  separate  beds. 

Having  so  far  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  structural  arrange- 
ments of  the  mound,  and  the  disposition  of  its  contents,  we 
walked  up  to  the  church,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  workings.  Tliis  small  edifice  is  surrounded  by  a  burying 
ground,  and  among  the  gravestones  are  some  ancient-looking 
ones.  Mr.  Battaerd  informed  me  that  it  dates  as  far  back  as 
the  eleventh  century. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  altogether  about  150  of  these 
mounds  in  West  Friesland  alone,  and  that  of  these  about  the 
half  have  been  more  or  less  examined,  some  being  now  entirely 
cleared  away.    They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  province  of 
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Ori>fiingc*n  and  some  other  parts  of  Holl&ntL  Dr.  Dirks  states 
that  the  town  of  Ijeeiiwarden  is  built  uver  two  terp-iiiourids ;  * 
aiid  Dr,  Pleyte  informed  uie  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  town  of  Jjeyden  also  reposes  on  similar  deposits. 

Relics  (Fig.  100).— The  relics  of  human  industry  collecteci 
from  the  tet^pen  are  very  varied  and  numerous.  Of  these  the 
folloi\ing  notes  and  illustrations,  taken  chiefly  from  the  lai^e 
assortment  in  the  Leeuwarden  Museum,  will  serv^e  to  eoovey  j^oiiie 
general  idea  of  the  social  economy  which  prevailed  among  the 
occupiers  of  these  siiigidar  settlements,  as  well  as  of  the  period  in 
which  they  flourished- 

Prekwtoric.^ — The  prehistoric  remains,  commonly  so-called,  such 
as  cutting  implements  of  stone,  are  only  feehly  represented,  but 
occasionally  they  do  tuni  up,  in  which  respect  the  terpm  resemble 
the  Scottish  and  Irish  crannogs. 

CUiy  OhjetftH. — Perforat.e<l  loom-weights,  both  conical  and  flat ; 
spindle-whorls  in  great  numbers,  and  often  ornamented  with  finger 
marks  or  grooved  lines  (Nos,  2  and  3).  Some  flat  and  triangularly- 
shaped  olijects  of  clay  (No.  22)  arc  perforated  with  three  holes,  one 
at  each  angle*  which  are  sometimes  perpendicular  and  sometimes 
parallel  to  the  surface ;  in  bidk  and  composition  they  correspond 
with  the  loom-weights, 

Pt>/Yery.— Pottorj'  is,  as  a  nUe,  coarse  but  abundant,  and  repre- 
sents vessels  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  generally  with  ears, 
but  a  few  with  handles  (Noa  20  and  2^^).  Samian  ware  is 
represented  by  mimy  fragments  of  bowls  and  dishes,  A  few  vases, 
apparently  lionie-niade,  have  some  traces  of  coloured  patches ; 
and  there  are  lids  with  raised  handles  and  ornamented  with 
hollowed  dots. 

Bone  and  Horn. — Bone  and  honi  implements  are  very  abundant, 
consisting  of  combs  (Nos,  1  and  Iti  to  19)  of  varied  fonns,  and 
eonstmcted  of  plates  riveted  together  with  iron  rivets,  and  oma- 
mentecl  with  consecutive  circles,  lines,  dots,  and  curvilinear  figures  ; 
among  them  are  also  a  few^  comlis  with  very  long  teeth  (No.  30).t 
There  are  also  pins  (Nos.  20  and  2iH),  needles  (No.  29),  buttons 
(No,  25),  dice  (No.  21),  finger  rings  (No.  12),  knife  handles,  pointers, 

*  nmtf.  Infrr.  d'Attthn^iK  rt  d\irph.,  8e^.  V.,  1^71,  p,  212. 

t  A  comh  preci^M^ly  similar  to  the  one  here  figured  (Ko.  3f*)  is  described  and 
figured  by  Oesowi<ki  otft  commg  from  the  eavern  of  Wiemjhow^ka-G^nm  in  Poland, 
Antiqmf  ISH",  p.  41^  and  pi.  vii.  Fig,  10. 
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etc.  (Nm.  10,  11, 13  and  27).  Many  so-called  skates  made  from  the 
long  bona  of  the  horse'^i  leg.  Two  or  three  short  bones  (foot  of  the 
ox)  ara  covered  with  concentric  circles,  apparently  for  ornamenta- 
tion. A  curious  bone  object  (No.  7)  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
in  making  twine  or  ropes, 

Glms^—Bmih,  blue,  green  and  variegatetl ;  also  glass  slag. 
Metal  ObJeeffi.~A  few  bronze  dishes  (No.  5),  one  a  tripod  with 
projecting  handle  (No.  15).  Figurines  of  men  and  animals ;  the 
hand  of  a  Roman  statue,  apparently  a  female  and  about  fiill  size ; 
Roman  fibulae  ;  some  three  or  four  double  spirals ;  a  small  pair  of 
shears  (No,  8),  and  a  few  bracelets  with  clasping-hooks.    All  these 

are  of  bronze.    Among  ob- 
^Jft  CiSi  jects  of  iron  are  shears, 

h  U  hammers,  bridle-bits  {Tig. 

101),  slag,  etc.  A  Icjwlen 
bar  or  pig  weighing  17  kilo- 
grammes and  marked  with 
three  crosses,  so,  xxx," 
was  found  at  Achliim. 

Co  i  f?  Anglo  -  Saxon 
coins  very  abundant:  at 
Hallum  IHO  seeaftw  were 
found  in  a  jar ;  Byzantine 
money  in  gold ;  Roman 
imffcrial  money,  generally  in  silver,  but  sometimes  in  gold ; 
Frankish  coins.  The  proprietors  of  Aalzimi  found  a  few  silver 
coins  in  this  ferp  with  the  following  inscription :  -|-  hlotharivs. 
IMP.  DO  HE  sTATVS  MUN  (eiu)"  which  defines  their  date  to  he  between 
840  and  855  A.D* 

Wooden  Ohjerti^. — Small  s])ades  precisely  similar  to  those  used 
by  children  while  amusing  themselves  by  digging  the  sand  on  the 
seashore.  Numbers  of  large  casks  the  staves  of  which  are  kept 
together  by  three  iron  hoops.  In  diameter  these  casks  are  not 
more  than  an  ordinary  herring  barrel,  but  in  length  they  are  from 
six  to  seven  fc*et,  and  about  one-third  from  the  top  there  is  a  small 
square  hole  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  ends  of  the  staves  at 
the  top  rim  of  some  are  much  decayecl,  but  the  rest  is  perfectly 
sound,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  supposed  to  have  stood  in  water 
with  only  the  upper  parts  exposed.    They  have  l>een  found  in  almost 
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all  the  terpen  examined,  usually  at  regular  distances,  and  deeply 
buried.  One,  6  feet  high,  was  found  resting  inside  a  vat  3  feet  deep, 
and  its  highest  point  was  over  two  yards  below  the  surface  of  the 
mound.  Canoes  and  small  paddles  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
occasional  relics. 

Nondescript  Objects. — Cock  spurs;  egg-shells  of  the  domestic 
fowl  and  goose,  some  of  which,  singularly  enough,  were,  when  foimd, 
still  unbroken ;  shells  of  various  kinds  of  sea-urchins,  star-fishes, 
and  nuissels ;  amber  beads,  also  this  material  in  tlie  unworked 
form ;  amorphous  vivianite  ;  large  quantities  of  the  debris  of  flax  ; 
one  curious  object  is  a  flute  made  of  the  shank  bone  of  a  small 
animal ;  one  small  fictile  dish  has  four  feet,  and  a  few  others  are  in 
the  form  of  three  cups  attached.  At  Aalzum,  on  the  occasion  of 
my  visit,  among  the  articles  purchased  by  Mr.  Kattaerd  were  a 
mitten  and  some  sort  of  head-dress  like  a  felt  wide-awake.  The 
mitten  had  only  one  stall,  for  the  thumb. 

In  the  terp  called  Heetgum  there  was  found  an  urn,  like  those 
from  the  dolmens  of  the  Drenthe,  containing  some  burnt  bones. 
Human  bones  are  sometimes  found,  but  they  are  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  secondary  burials.  At  Aalzum  a  grave  was  found 
containing  a  body  and  along  with  it  was  a  fibula  of  the  Merovingian 
period,  with  a  flat  back  containing  a  beautiful  mosaic  pattern  of 
variegated  glass  and  amber. 

Fauna. — Osseous  remains  representing  the  following  animals  : — 
Horse,  ox  (several  varieties — Bos  taarits,  primcjeniuSy  longifrovSy 
brevicornis),  cat,  dog,  sheep,  wild  boar,  deer,  roe,  and  fallow  deer. 
Among  the  skulls  of  these  animals  (of  which  there  are  many)  arc 
one  or  two  of  the  four-homed  sheep.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  osseous  remains  of  this  animal  were  among  those  identified 
by  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  as  coming  from  the  crannog  of  Lagore  (page  351). 

WARFEN  (EAST  FRIESLAND). 

In  1879  Dr.  Tergast,  of  Emden,  published  a  short  account  of 
the  prehistoric  antiquities  of  East  Friesland,*  in  which  he  takes 
notice  of  the  existence  of  certain  mounds,  in  the  low-lying  regions, 
called  "  Warfen,"  which  he  believes  to  be  the  remains  of  very  ancient 
settlements  constructed  for  the  protection  of  their  inhabitants 
against  floods  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  surrounding  waters. 

*  "Die  heidnischen  Alterthumer  Ostfrioslands."   Emden,  1879. 
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The  autli<jr  floes  not  give  many  details  about,  these  inounils.  It 
would  appear^  however,  that  they  are  to  bo  met  with  in  cotisiderable 
nninbers,  as  ho  suggests  that  it  would  be  of  the  highest  interest  to 
arohieologieal  s(.nence  to  have  a  map  constructed  showing  their 
local  diatributioa  Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  snbjected  to 
much  practical  investigation,  as  only  three  objects  from  them  are 
illustrated  in  Dn  Tergast's  book.  These  are  a  bone  implement 
(so-called  skate  or  cloth-polisher),  a  necklace  of  gla^s  and  amber 
beads,  and  an  iron  arroW'pi>int.  He  also  figures  a  coml(  (six  inches 
long)  similar  to  that  from  the  fer^jen  (Fig.  100,  No.  30),  but  with- 
out specifying  the  locality  where  it  was  foimd.  All  these  are 
precisely  similar  to  objects  found  in  the  terp-mounds  of  Holland, 
livery  indication,  therefore,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Terpm  and  WaTfen  are  (piitc  analogous  to  each  other  and  belong 
to  the  same  period  of  time. 

WITRTHEN  (DTTHMAKiSCHEN). 

In  188J3,  I)r,  Hartmann,  of  Marne  (B.  397),  gave  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  similar  dwellings  in  the  Hol^tein  fen-district, 
near  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Ellic.  These,  in  the  form  of 
low  mounds,  are  met  withi  according  to  him,  in  all  the  marshes 
along  this  part  of  the  North  SeA  coast  In  the  Dithmarschen, 
both  north  and  south,  they  are  very  numerous,  and  the  larger 
ones,  like  the  terp-mounds  of  Holland,  are  now  generally  occti- 
pied  by  one  or  more  modern  buildings.  In  extent  they  vary 
from  IJ  to  15  acres,  and  in  height  from  13  to  23  feet  above 
ordinary  mean  tides.  On  several  occasions  in  recent  times,  in 
the  course  of  excavating  the  foundations  of  new  buildings,  the 
digging  of  wells,  etc.,  various  relics,  such  as  frBgmonta  of  pottery, 
clay  weigh t^^,  iron  implements,  bits  of  manipidated  stag-horns, 
broken  bones,  etc.,  wore  turned  out,  which,  however,  suggested  no- 
thing more  than  passing  comments.  But  their  real  nature  is  now 
clearly  pourtrayeil  by  the  facts  recorded  by  Dr  Hartniann.  the 
chief  nf  which  were  ascertained  from  excavations  conducted  by 
himself  in  the  Fahrstedter  Wurth  situated  mme  three  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  Elbe.  This  Wurih,  some  years  ago,  became 
the  prrvjierty  of  a  brick  manufacturer,  of  the  name  of  Hues- 
mann,  who  was  in  the  habits  from  time  to  time,  of  utilising 
its  content.s,  partly  for  tilling  up  old  clay-pits  and  partly  for 
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manuring  purposes.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Fahrstedter 
Wurth  when  Dr.  Hartmann's  attention  was  directed  to  it  in 
August,  1881.  On  his  first  visit,  while  poking  about  the  open 
trenches,  he  picked  up,  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  surface, 
a  perforated  clay  weight,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  and 
a  half  inches  thick.  After  this  he  continued  his  visits  to  the 
locality  regularly,  and,  in  a  short  time,  collected  a  number  of 
relics,  besides  determining  many  interesting  points  in  regard  to 
the  structure  of  the  mound.  The  greatest  depth  reached  by  the 
haphazard  excavations  of  Mr.  Hucsmann  was  nine  and  a  half 
feet.  Along  the  exposed  section  down  to  this  point  Dr.  Hartmann 
distinguished  the  following  layers : 

1.  Ordinary  soil  (Arkercrfle)  ...        ...     about  2  foot. 

2.  Groenish  sandy  earth  (lieUtfrutm  smulifjp 

Erde\  supposed  to  be  due  to  sea 
action,  from  tlie  fact  of  its  contain- 
in<^  many  the  spicules  or  needhvs 
of  sponj^es     ...        ...        ...        ...  1 

3.  A  layer  of  reddisli  clay  (rnther  EsfrirJi  )  to  1 

4.  Remains  of  wooden  structures  {Packwerk)      2  to  4 

5.  Earth  mixed  with  clay  (Ji^JJe  Kleierde)  \\ 


This  Packfmrk  is  described  as  made  up  of  decomposed 
branches,  from  the  size  of  a  tinger  to,  occasionally,  the  thickness 
of  an  arm,  arranged  horizontally,  but  sometimes  perpendicularly. 
Itsi  lower  portion  was  composed  of  large  quantities  of  the  twigs 
of  birch  and  oak,  the  tibres  of  several  marsh  plants,  broken 
bones,  and  other  organic  (Ubr'vs.  In  the  underlying  clay  he 
noticed  some  holes,  which  he  concluded  to  have  been  due  to 
small  piles,  the  wood  of  which  had  disappeared  by  decomposition. 
Scattered  through  this  Packwcrk  were  found,  besides  charcoal 
and  ashes,  a  varied  assortment  of  the  relics  of  human  industry, 
of  which  the  following  may  be  noted: — Fragments  of  pottery, 
(grey  and  black),  among  which  were  some  with  perforations  round 
the  rims ;  shari)ening-stones ;  a  perforated  clay  weight ;  twelve 
portions  of  quern  stones,  made  of  basalt,  and  having  a  thickness 
of  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches — from  a  fragment, 
the  entire  diameter  of  one  was  ascertained  to  be  17  inches ; 
several  inm  knives,  a  socketed  lance-head,  and  some  nails,  together 
with  lumps  of  both  iron  and  glass  slag.  A  wooden  handle,  some 
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worked  objects  of  bone  with  marks  of  rivets,  bite  of  biroh-bark, 
etc.  A  black  mass  of  asplialt,  supposed  to  be  a  product  of  birch- 
bark,  bad  embedded  in  it  the  shell  of  a  hazel-nut  From  this 
it  was  inferred  that  the  mass  was  originally  in  a  fluid  oondition. 

Among  the  osseous  remains  the  following  animals  were  ulvn- 
tified  by  Dr.  Pfefier,  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  Hamburg, 
and  Dr.  Rautenburg: — dog,  ox,  pig,  sheep,  stag,  horae,  bittern  (?), 
and  sturgeon  (recognised  by  its  scales). 

In  the  clay  below  the  Packwcrk  {Kleienle)  were  found  the 
stumps  of  eight  piles,  five  to  six  feet  apart,  which  Dr.  Kartmann 
con*.*!uded  had  originally  passed  upwards  through  the  fascine 
work,  but  now  only  the  portions  embtKlded  in  the  clay  remained, 
the  rest  having  disappeare«l  by  decomposition.  Of  these  piles  (four 
oak,  three  birch,  and  one  ash),  some  were  mund  and  some  rect- 
angidar,  and  nearly  all  more  or  less  pointefl  at  the  lower  extremity. 
The  exceptions  were  bhmt  and  rested  on  some  fragments  of 
granite  stones.  One  of  the  piles,  which  measured  six  inches  broad, 
and  two  and  three-quarter  inches  thick,  contained  four  round 
holes,  in  one  of  wdiich  a  portion  of  a  spar  still  remained. 

Having  satis  tied  himself  as  to  the  condition  of  this  portion 
of  the  mound  alreatly  exposed,  Dr,  Hartmann  got  pcmjission  from 
the  propriotc^r  to  sink  a  shaft  into  the  undisturbed  portion  under- 
neath. The  superficial  area  of  thif*  shaft  was  12  feet  long  and  9 
broad,  and  it  was  excavated  until  the  sea-sand  was  reached,  at  a 
depth  of  11 J  feet — Le.  about  21  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  mound, 

Contimung  now  our  inspection  of  this  section  (the  upper 
portion  of  which  I  have  already  detailed)  the  following  layers 
were  successively  passed  through  :— 

6,  Clay  earth  continued  1.!  ft, 

7.  Pftckwerk  (No,  2)    l'  „ 

8.  Black ifih  clayey  stuff  (dunki^  JCleierde)       , . ,  1  j, 

9,  Light  clay  { con  tain  in  g  the  ^tumpa  of  a  second 

series  of  piles,  four  in  imni^ier,  and  from 

three  to  Hve  and  a  UbM  incliea  thick)         1  „ 

10.  Packwerk  (No,  3)   3 

IL  Whitish  clay,  uiixed  with  twigs,  branches, 

reeds,  etc.  ...  ..,2  „ 

12.  A  layer  of  cowdung  {GrUngdUichm'  fmttr 

Kuhflunger)  ...  12  „ 

13.  Bea  sand  {Afeeremind) 
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The  two  Pachverke  here  encountered  are  stated  to  be  similar 
to  the  first,  and  the  relies  are  also  much  of  the  same  character. 
The  under  portion  of  both  is  described  as  being  made  up  of  twigs 
of  oak,  birch,  and  hazel,  very  much  birch-bark,  worked  bits  of  wood, 
wooden  handles  of  tools,  burnt  faggots,  cUbris  of  marsh  plants 
(Schilf,  Bimsen,  und  Samen  von  Polygonum),  small  bundles  of 
bast  and  other  fibres  of  fine  roots,  shells  of  hazel-nuts,  fragments 
of  pottery  (six  pounds),  lumps  of  iron  slag  (five  pounds),  broken 
bones  (sixteen  poimds),  charcoal,  a  piece  of  red-stone,  and  the 
shells  of  some  edible  molluscs  {Helix  fvntwum  and  StrigeWt,  and 
Cardimn  edide). 

Among  the  relics  to  be  noted  are  a  spindle-whorl,  an  iron 
buckle,  and  a  bit  of  leather. 

Of  special  interest  is  a  third  series  of  piles,  which  he  describes 
as  tenninating  in  the  sea-sand  underneath  all.  These  piles  were 
five  in  number,  four  oak  and  one  birch,  2  to  5 J  inches  in 
thickness,  and  18  to  88  inches  in  length.  They  were  placed  in 
a  zigzag  fashion  about  I  J  foot  apart,  and  traced  through  the 
layer  of  "  Kuhdiinger "  to  the  "  Packwerk,"  where  they  became 
so  rotten  as  to  be  no  longer  rec^ognised.  One  of  them  had  also  a 
hole,  which  still  retained  portion  of  a  projecting  spar. 

Our  investigator  made  observations,  but  of  a  nmch  more 
limited  character,  on  nine  other  Warfhen,  and  in  all  of  them  he 
found  the  "Packwerk"  to  be  a  special  feature  in  their  stnicture. 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  facts  on  which  Dr.  Hartmann 
bases  his  opinion  that  not  only  the  Wurthen,  but  also  the  neigh- 
bouring War/en  and  Terpen,  were  constructed  like  the  fascine 
islands  of  prehistoric  Switzerland,  and  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
crannogs.  The  idea  of  pile-buildings  can  scarcely  be  entertained 
by  him,  and  he  stoutly  combats  Pigorini's  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  Terpen  of  West  Friesland. 

The  Fahrstedter  Wurth,  according  to  Hartmann,  consisted  of 
an  original  mound  some  seven  feet  high,  to  which  on  two  sub- 
sequent occasions  additions  were  made.  The  initiatory  process 
of  its  construction  was  to  form  a  basis  of  Kuhdiinger  two  feet 
in  thickness.  Over  this  clay  and  nibbish  were  placed,  to  the 
extent  of  other  two  feet ;  and  then  came  the  fascine  structures, 
which  raised  the  mound  other  three  feet.  To  keep  the  mass 
together,  piles  were  driven  here  and  there  down  to  the  sandy 
bottom.    But  the  inhabitants  soon  found  that  this  was  too  low 
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to  shelter  them  from  the  waves  and  floods,  so  they  constructed 
an  addition  to  their  mound,  which  raised  its  surface  to  ten  feet. 
But  this  was  not  enoughj  and  so  a  third  addition  was  made, 
which  added  six  feet  more  bo  the  mound.  At  this  height  itfs 
surface  would  be  about  twenty  feet  above  the  medium  sea  level 
(Normal  NiM),  and  at  this  height  Dr.  Hartmann  concludes  that 
cottages  would  be  quite  secure,  as  the  highest  tides  on  record — 
viz.  4th  Febniary,  reached  only  12  feet  4  inches  above  the 

medium  sea  level,  a  result  which  would  leave  a  considerable 
margin  for  the  Fahrstedter  Wurth.  Of  course,  the  tides  never 
reach  it  now,  as  it  is  protected  by  the  sea-dykes,  the  first  of 
which  w^as  constructerl  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Very  little  reflection  shows  the  iiilicrent  improbability  of  l>r. 
Hartmann's  theory.  Where  could  the  primitive  builders  get  such 
a  quantity  of  Kuhdunger"  to  start  with  ?  If  the  Packwerk*' 
was  constructed  as  a  solid  mass,  how  could  its  under  portions  be 
so  prolific  of  such  varied  relics,  and  other  odds  and  ends  of 
human  occupancy  ?  Moreover,  the  disproportion  between  the 
original  and  final  height  of  the  mound  is  iucoinpatible  with  the 
supposition  that  the  successive  increases  were  merely  additions 
entailed  by  unforeseen  circumstances,  such  as  au  unusual  storm. 
The  three  platforms  with  their  corresponding  series  of  upright 
piles,  the  stratified  assortment  of  the  structural  materials,  and 
the  position  of  the  reUcs  and  dUrri^  of  its  inhabitants  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  mound,  are^  in  my  opinion,  inexplicable  on 
any  other  h^^othesis  than  that  we  have  here  the  remains  of 
pile-dwellings,  successively  erected  one  above  the  other,  precisely 
similar  to  the  terremare  already  described  The  more  probable 
modiis  operandi  was  to  construct  in  the  first  place  a  circum- 
scribing dyke  of  mud^  varj^ing  in  size  according  to  the  number 
of  the  tribe  or  family,  l>ehind  which  the  cottiiges  were  built  on 
platibrms  supportetl  on  piles.  When  the  under  spaces  becamo 
filled  up  with  the  accumulated  d^Sbris  of  men  and  cattle,  and  all 
the  other  odds  and  ends  of  continued  occupancy,  the  process  was 
repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  whole  enclosed  area,  in  the 
course  of  some  centuries,  bet^ame  a  flattish  mound  or  island 
within  the  limits  of  the  tidal  shore. 


jTiftb  lecture* 

THE  LAKE-DWELLINGS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND. 

L— IRISH  CRANNOGS. 

Public  attention  was  first  directed  to  Irish  crannogs  by  Sir  W. 
Wilde,  in  the  year  1839.  It  appears  that  early  in  this  year  Dr. 
Petrie's  curiosity  was  roused  by  the  frequency  of  the  visits  of  a 
local  dealer  otiering  for  sale  objects  of  more  or  less  arcluvological 
value,  which,  he  stated,  were  found  in  a  peat  bog  at  Dunshaughlin, 
in  the  county  of  Meath.  The  articles  exhibited  were  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character,  and  their  assortment  in  such  a  place 
seemed  so  strange  that  Dr.  Petrie  determined  to  visit  the 
locality.  Accordingly  he  and  Surgeon  Wilde  (afterwards  Sir 
W.  R.  Wilde)  started  for  West  Meath  in  search  of  the  mysterious 
find,  and  were  conducted  to  the  peat-bog  of  Lagore,  near  the 
village  of  Dunshaughlin.  Here,  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
drained  lake,  they  found  an  artificial  moimd  entirely  overgrown 
with  peat,  then  partially  exposed  by  turf-cutters.  On  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  antecedents  of  this  mound  they  were  in- 
formed that  it  had  been  well  known  to  bone-collectors  for  up- 
wards of  ten  years,  and  that  already  150  cart-loads  of  bones 
had  been  dug  out  and  forwarded  to  Scotland  for  manure. 
Altogether  the  find  was  considered  of  great  importance,  and  it 
was  arranged  between  the  two  antiquaries  that  Petrie  should 
write  a  description  of  the  antiquities,  while  Wilde  was  to  con- 
fine himself  to  an  analysis  of  the  animal  remains. 

According  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman,*  it  appears  that  Dr.  Petrie 
was  a  little  jealous  of  Surgeon  Wilde's  enthusiasm  for  archaeology, 
and  accordingly  wished  to  limit  the  scope  of  his  investigations. 
Wilde's  paper,  entitled  "  On  the  Animal  Remains  and  Antiquities 

•  Journ.  R,  If  A,  J...  vol.  v.,  4th  S.,  p.  325. 
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recently  found  at  Dunshauglilin/'  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Irish  Academy  on  the  27th  April,  1840,  and  it  is  singular,  and 
perhaps  contirntatoty  of  Wakenian's  suggestion,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  two  extraets  hearing  on  the  situation  and  stmcture 
of  the  mound,  it  is  reported  in  the  Proceedings  only  in  abstract. 
I  here  quote  these  extracts  as  the  most  authoritative  description 
of  this  remarkable  lake-dwelling  now  extant  :— 

LAGORE  OR  DUXSHAUGHLIN^ 

"  About  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  village  of  Dunshaughlin, 
on  the  townland  of  Lagore,  and  near  the  margin  of  a  *  cutaway  * 
black  bog,  is  a  circular  mound,  slightly  raised  above  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  its  highe.st  central  part  being  about  eight  feet 
above  the  margin,  and  the  circumference  of  the  mound  measur* 
ing  520  feet.  A  small  stream  passes  through  the  circle;  and 
the  whole  bog  in  which  it  is  situated  occupies  a  sliglit  concavity 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  boimded  by  raised 
tillage  and  pasture  lands.  Within  the  memory  of  some  of  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  this  bog  was  covered  w^ith 
water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  it  is  so  invari- 
ably during  winter  up  to  the  present  jK^riod.  A  largo  pontl  is 
still  in  existence  in  one  of  the  fields  adjoining  the  nioimd.  A 
few  years  ago  some  labourers,  while  clearing  the  stream -way, 
discovered  several  bones  protrudmg  from  its  sides ;  and  in  May, 
1839,  the  quantity  of  bones  found  in  the  drain  was  so  great, 
and  th^?ir  value  so  well  knowTi,  that  a  further  examination  was 
made,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
mound  wiis  composed  of  the  remains  of  animals,  placed  there 
in  the  following  manner 

*■  The  circumference  of  the  circle  was  formed  by  upright  posts 
of  black  oak,  measuring  from  6  to  8  feet  in  height;  these  were 
mortised  into  beams  of  a  sitnitar  materia),  laid  flat  upon  the 
marl  and  siitid  l>eneatli  the  lK)g,  and  nearly  16  feet  below  the 
present  surface.  The  upright  posts  were  held  together  by  con- 
necting cross-beams,  and  fastened  by  large  iron  nails  ;  parts  of 
a  second  upper  tier  of  }K>sts  were  likewise  foimd,  resting  on  the 
lower  ones.  The  space  thus  enclosed  was  divided  into  separate 
compartments,  by  septa  or  divisions  that  intersected  one  another 
in  different  directions ;  these  were  also  fonned  of  oaken  beams 
in  a  state  of  great  preservation,  but  joined  together  with  greater 
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accuracy  than  the  former,  and  in  some  ca:;es  havmg  their  sides 
grooved  or  rabbited  to  admit  large  panels  driven  down  between 
them.  The  interiors  of  the  chambers  so  formed  were  filled  with 
bones  and  black  moory  earth,  and  the  heap  of  bones  was  raised 
up  in  some  places  within  a  foot  of  the  surface.  It  was  generally 
found  that  the  remains  of  each  species  of  animal  were  placed 
in  separate  divisions,  with  but  little  intennixture  with  any 
other ;  and  the  antiquities,  etc.,  were  found  along  with  them, 
without  any  order  or  regularity,  but  for  the  most  part  near 
the  bottom."    (B.  4,  p.  420.) 

From  the  abstract  of  Wilde's  paper  I  Knd  that  among  the 
osseous  remains  the  following  animals  were  represented : — several 
varieties  of  oxen,  the  pig  (a  smaller  variety  than  is  now  bred  in 
Ireland),  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  common  and  fallow  deer,  the 
goat,  one  skull  of  the  foiLv-horned  sheep,  a  large  species  of  the 
greyhound  tribe,  probably  the  Irish  wolf-dog,  and  the  fox.  A 
few  bones  of  birds,  the  shells  of  limpets  and  buccnnums,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  the  broken  shells  of  hazel-nuts  were  also  noted. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  heap,  and  within  2  feet  of  the  surface, 
were  found  two  human  skeletons  lying  at  length,  and  without 
any  surrounding  wood  or  stone  coffin.  Owing  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  peasants  these  bones  had  to  be  re-interred.  The  report 
then  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  The  antiquities  found  in  this  place  may  be  divided  into  the 
warlike,  the  culinary,  and  the  ornamental.  They  consisted  of 
iron  swords  of  different  lengths,  with  straight  edges  and  angular 
points,  and  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Roman  swords. 
Very  many  knives  were  found,  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
with  iron  spear,  javelin,  and  dagger  blades,  and  part  of  the 
boss  or  central  ornament  of  a  shield ;  but  no  brazen  tveapons  of 
any  description.  Two  querns,  or  ancient  corn-mills,  were  found 
on  the  marl,  at  the  bottom  of  the  enclosure  ;  sharpening-s tones, 
iron  chains,  an  iron  axe,  a  brazen  pot,  and  three  small  brass 
bowls  of  most  elegant  shape  and  workmanship;  several  articles 
precisely  resembling  miniature  frying-pans,  of  about  three  inches 
in  diameter  (perhaps  incense-burners);  circular  discs  of  turned 
bone,  wood,  and  slate,  like  those  supposed  to  have  been  used 
at  the  end  of  the  distaff';  small  shears,  like  the  modern  sheep- 
shears  ;  brazen,  bone,  and  iron  pins,  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
length,  the  fonner  of  great  beauty  of  construction ;  brooches, 
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md  parts  of  buckles,  containing  pieces  of  enainci  and  mc^e 
work ;  bracelets ;  wooclen  (jew-tree)  combs,  toithpitks,  etwees, 
and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  toilet  Several  of  these 
articles  show  an  extraonlinary  state  of  perfection  of  the  arts 
at  the  period  of  their  construction. 

"A  very  curious  bone  was  likewiBe  found  (Pig.  102).  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  meeting,  with  a  number  of  devices  carved  on  it, 
as  if  by  way  of  practice  in  engraving;  these  devices  consisted 
of  scrolls  and  marits  precisely  similar  to  those  foimd  on  ancient 
Irish  crosscRi,  ornaments,  and  grave-stones.    There  were  no  crosses. 


Fig,       — Lagomk^  Oarvid  Bone,  nbo  wing^  mme  of  the  designs  real  sise. 


beads,  or  Christian  sacred  ornaments  found  in  the  excavation : 
but  a  number  of  pieces  of  stags'  horns  sawn  across,  and  also 
pieces  of  hazel-wootl,  in  great  quantity,  as  if  hiid  up  for  tirewood, 
were  found  in  one  f?pot  near  the  bottom.  Some  of  the  articles 
exhibited  now  belong  to  the  collection  of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's : 
but  the  greater  number  were  forft-arded  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Academy  by  Mr.  Bam  wall,  of  Grennanstown,  on  whose 
groimd  the  discovery  was  mode,  ajid  to  whom  Mr.  Wilde  was 
indebted  for  the  Ijones,  and  permission  to  make  any  researches 
he  might  require.'* 

The  lat3  l^ord  Talljot  de  Malahide,  writing  in  tlie  Archit'olt)(fiml 
Journal  of  June,  1840  (B.  10,  p  101),  says,  in  regard  to  the 
Lagore  find:— 

"  A  great  portion  of  these  valuable  relics  became  the  projierty 
of  the  late  Dr  Dawson,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's;  and  on  his  decease 
were  purchased,  with  the  rest  of  his  Irish  antiquities^  and  presented 
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to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Siirgeon  Wilde 
also  presented  to  the  saiuo  instittition  a  valuable  collection  of  the 
bones  found  in  the  same  locality.  Mr  Bamwoll,  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  still  possesses  some  renmant  of  this  treasure,  after 


Fig.  lOS*-  LAaoais.   Iron  Weftpon*,  a  pecnlmr  Iron  Pipe,  and  Euig  with 
portion  i»f  Chain  ait&ohmU 


havirit^  been  plimderod  to  a  considerable  extent  hy  dishonc>st 
servants ;  and  those  sfx^cimcns  wliicli  I  possess,  representations 
of  sonm  of  whicE  are  given  in  illustmtioo  of  this  piiM?r,  I  owe 
to  the  liberality  imd  kindness  of  the  same  gentlemiin/' 
X 
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The  following  list  eoinpriseB  the  various  aiittqnities  Ironi 
Lagore  then  in  tlie  possession  of  Lortl  Talbot,  and  laid  before 
the  members  of  the  Instituto  at  the  monthly  meeting  on 
Febniary  2nd : — 

Oitje^f^  of  Iran, — Two  (louljle  etlfjed  swoi"ds,  one  mmsiiriiig  22 J  incheBj 
melusive  of  the  tang  which  piissed  through  the  liilt ;  the  bWIe,  18|  inches 


Tig.  104.  —  Laoouel   Two  Bronze  Pm»  (1),  a  BronKe  Bowl,  ftud  a  Ladle 
an4  ao  A:ie^hc£Hi  of  Itm. 


long  and  1 J  inch  wide,  was  fgnned  with  a  wide  i^lmllow  groove  along  its 
entire  lengtli.  Tlie  othf^r  swonl-bhtde  moa^juiiea  15|  inches  and  is  fonned 
with  a  central  ridge.  A  Ijlade^  cur^etl  t*j wards  the  point,  in  some  degree 
resembling  certain  Oriental  weapons  ;  tlie  curved  poHJrm  alone  hxis  a 
cutting  edge  on  Ixitli  sideja ;  length  13|  inches,  and  width  of  curved 
portion  1  inch.  Two  e^pear-heads,  in  fine  preservation  and  very  sharp  ; 
len^ftli  10  inches.  A  peculiar  single-^lged  weapon,  I'eseiubliiig  the  glaive 
of  !^iriiplc*st  foim  but  of  dindiuitive  size,  the  blaile  measuring  only  8  tnchca. 
An  iron  axe-ltead,  length  7  inches.    A  peculiar  irtm  pipe.    (See  page  43 L) 
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An  iron  ladle.  An  iron  ring  with  poi*tion  of  chain  manacle  (FigfS.  103 
and  104). 

Bronze. — A  small  bowl  5|  inches  diameter,  height  3  inches.  Three 
annillaj  of  rude  fashion.  Portion  of  bronze  ornament  with  enamelled 
work  and  ex(iuisite  finish.  Portion  of  a  ring  fibula,  with  the  extremities, 
between  which  the  acus  passed,  dilated  and  flat.  There  are  cavities  in 
the  metal  in  which  enamel  or  some  other  ornament  appears  to  have  been 
incrusted.  Portion  of  an  object  with  interlaced  ornamentation  (Figf.  105), 
of  unknown  use.  Several  bronze  pins  of  various  fashion  and  size,  from  3 
to  6  inches  in  length.  Four  of  these  have  movable  rings  appended  to 
one  extremity  in  lieu  of  a  heivd.    Another  pin  has  a  head  of  veiy  singular 


Fig.  105.  -Lagore.    Ornamonted  Bone  Comb  (5),  portion  of  an  object  of  Bronz<^ 
with  Interlacements,  a  Bronze  I)a«rger  \)\  inches  lonj^,  and  3  Beads. 

fashion,  as  shown  by  the  representation  here  annexed,  of  the  same  size  as 
the  original  (Fig.  104). 

Bime. — Two  bone  needles  or  bodkins,  being  pei-forated  at  the  ex- 
tremities, 2  J  to  3 1  inches  long.  A  double-toothed  comb  of  bone,  rudely 
ornamented  with  lines  and  concentric  circlas,  3  V  by  2^  inches. 

In  April,  1887,  through  the  courtesy  and  assistance  of  the 
present  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  inspect- 
ing most  of  the  above  described  objects,  which  are  still  in  safe 
keeping  among  the  art  treasures  of  Malahide  Castle.  Illustrations 
of  most  of  them  are  given  on  Figs.  103  and  104. 

The  objects  from  Lagore  which  went  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Irish  Academy,  together  with  those  in  the  Petrie  collection  (now 
belonging  to  the  Academy),  are  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  distinguishing  labels,  and  the  want  of  hannony 
between  the  numlwrs  on  the  objecjts  and  those  in  the  official 
catalogue,  that,  notwithstanding  several  visits  to  the  nuiseum  with 


^  Ofttm  fHOfmm  ct  itoiiifiing  wd  mm^img  Ml  mmt  of  line 


Fig.  106«   Laoomi.    Iran  ImplemeDta  and  Wespooa.   All  |  real  size. 


By  tin*  Ichul  jMTriiission  of  tho  council  uf  the  Royal  Irish  Af^adcniy 
I  am  f*imlili'<l  to  iiiukiT  use  of  the  few  wooilruts  ft'oiii  Wildes 
cjitulogiie  illyHtrativc  of  objects  from  I^tigoro,  Thoy  are  as  follows : — 
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The  top  of  a  pin  omainentcd  with  thrco  movable  rings  (Fig.  104), 
an  ornamental  bone  comb,  a  bronze  dagger,  and  three  beads 
(Fig.  105).  The  ribbed  bead  is  opacpie,  with  traces  of  a  light  green 
varnish,  and  is  almost  identical  with  beads  found  in  the  Scottish 
crannogs.  Another  is  an  inch  long  and  has  a  raised  ornament  in 
white  on  a  deep  bhie  groimd. 

The  objects  represented  on  Fig.  106  I  have  identified,  with  the 
assisUince  of  Mr.  Wakeman,  as  coming  from  the  same  remarkable 
locality.  They  are  all  of  iron  and  re[)resented  one- third  natural  size, 
and  will  be  readily  recognised  as  tools  and  weapons  of  ordinary 
use. 

In  regard  to  the  historic  notices  of  Lagoro  Sir  W.  11.  Wilde 
writes  as  follows  : — 

A.S  the  earliest  dLscovei*ed  and  examined  crannoge  in  modern  times 
has  l>een  that  of  Lagore,  near  Dunshaughlin,  County  of  Mc4ith,  so,  upon 
looking  into  the  authorities,  we  find  it  the  first  alluded  to.  Loch  (Tubhair 
is  sfiid  to  have  been  one  of  the  nine  lakes  which  burst  forth  in  Ireland 
A.M.  3581  (*  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters';  see  also  Colgan's  *  Acta 
Sanctorum,*  p.  422,  n.  14).  In  a.d.  848,  we  read  that  Cinaedh,  son  of 
Conaing,  Lord  of  Cianachta-Breagh,  in  Meath,  went  with  a  strong  force 
of  foreigners,  and  plundered  the  Ui-Neill  from  the  Sionainn  (the  Shannon) 
to  the  sea ;  *  and  he  plundered  the  island  of  Loch  Gabhor,  and  afterwards 
burned  it,  so  that  it  was  level  with  the  ground.'  And  in  the  old  transla- 
tion of  the  *  Annals  of  Ulster,'  Codex  Clarendensis,  the  passjige  is  thus 
rendered  : — "  And  brake  down  the  island  of  Loch  Gavar  to  the  very 
bottom.'  Again,  in  a.d.  933,  the  same  authority  informs  us  that — *  The 
iland  of  Loch-Gavar  [wasj  pulled  down  by  Aulaiv  O'Hivair,'  and  the 
cave  of  Knowth,  on  the  Boyne,  plundered  dunng  one  of  the  Scandinavian 
marauding  expeditions  with  which  the  kingdom  was  then  troubled.  Thus 
we  have  evidence  that  Lagore  crannoge  wtis  occupie<l  upwards  of  one 
thousand  years  ago."    (B.  18,  p.  229.) 

DISCOVERY  OF  OTHER  CRANNOGS. 

Sir  \V.  Wilde  states  that  a  few  months  after  the  discovery  of 
Lagore,  an  island  "  artificially  fonned  of  timber  and  peat "  was 
brought  to  light  upon  lowering  the  water  of  Roughan  Lake,  near 
Dimgannon,  on  which  "  numerous  fragments  of  ancient  pottery  and 
bones,  a  few  bronze  spear-heads,"  and  an  upper  ornamental  quern 
stone,  were  discovered.  Other  discoveries  of  a  similar  character 
are  successively  noted  as  having  been  made  in  various  other 
localities.     An  island  became  exposed  on  the  lowering  of  the 
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wateis  of  Laugh  Giir,  county  of  Linieiick.  from  which  it  is  said 
a  vast  collection  of  bones  and  a  great  number  of  antiquities  have 
from  time  to  time  been  obtainecL  Among  the  latter  is  a  most 
interesting  stone  moiitrl  (Pig.  107)  for  bronze  spear-heads.*  In 
iH^b,  Mr.  Shirley,  in  his  *'  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Fame3' " 
(Jt  8,  p,  94 )»  deserit»es  another  erannog  which  was  brought  to  Ug^lit 
two  years  previously,  as  constituting  "The  island  Ever  Mac 
CooIey*s  house"  ''The  foimdations,"  writes  Mr.  Shirley, of  this 
ancient  residence  were  discovered  in  the  autumn  of  184S,  fieven 
feet  below  the  presc^nt  surface  of  the  eartli,  in  the  littio  island  at 


Fig*  107— LotTfjy  GUB.    Stone  Mould,  *li  x  24  »  IJ  inches. 


Lisanisk,  and  two  feet  Ijelow  the  present  water  level  of  the  lake 
a  double  row  of  piles  were  foinid  sunk  ill  the  mud  ;  they  were 
formed  of  young  trees,  from  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  w^th  the 
bark  on.  The  area  enclosed  by  these  piles,  from  which  we  may 
judge  of  the  si^o  of  the  house,  was  60  feet  in  length  by  42  feet  in 
bread  til/*  In  the  following  year  the  same  writer  describes  two 
other  lake-dwellings  in  the  same  district,  one  in  Lake  Monalty  and 
the  other  in  Lough-na-CiIack,  on  and  around  which  the  following 
relics  were  said  to  fuive  lieeo  found  :— 

*^Tbree  bronze  ceh^  with  Iwjps  on  tlie  side^s,  and  tlie  remains  of  tlie 
stick  were  founrl  in  one  of  tlienj  ;  a  very  perfect  small  da^utger  of  br"on:£e, 
one  foot  in  length  ;  two  broiize  arrow-heads^  double  pointed ;  a  bronze 
gouge  or  chisel,  rarely  frjuncl  in  Ireland  ;  the  hearl  of  a  bronze  hunting- 
sjiear ;  part  of  a  brrjrize  sword  or  djtigger ;  a  braiize  cap,  apparently  the 
end  of  a  wooden  hili  of  some  wea|>on  ;  the  bronase  handle  of  a  j»ivetitt 
or  ijpear,  with  loop  attached  ;  the  Imjss  of  a  shield  of  bronze ;  a  bronze 
knife  wlijclj  ftpj>e4U'ii  to  have  been  giH  ;  »  bmnze  knife  or  dagger,  tue^ 
suring   10 J   inches  in  len^h  ;  a  smaller  one  7  inches  in  length  ;  a 
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bronze  bolt,  with  loop,  measuring  16 J  inches  in  length — this  was  found 
sticking  in  the  mud,  close  to  the  island  on  Lough-na-Glack ;  another, 
12  inches  in  length,  has  been  since  found  in  the  island  itself.  Of  bronze 
ornaments  found  on  these  islands  there  are  the  following  :  Several  bronze 
rings  of  different  sizes,  two  of  tliem  with  transverse  spring  openings,  others 
hollow,  and  prolwibly  parts  of  armour  or  horse  trappings ;  two  bronze 
needles,  one  of  them  with  the  eye  entire  ;  a  bronze  pin,  the  head  hollowed 
like  a  cup,  and  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  ends  of  the  golden 
ornaments  often  found  in  Ireland  ;  several  bronze  pins  like  modern  shii*t 
pins  ;  parts  of  several  bronze  fibula^  or  brooches,  with  fragments  of  several 
bronze  instruments,  rivets,  etc.  ;  a  small  circular  bronze  l>ell,  like  a  sheep- 
bell  ;  three  harp  keys  of  bronze  of  different  sizes.  Of  other  ornaments 
found  on  the  island  on  Lough-na-Glack  I  may  particularly  mention  several 
amlx5r  and  blue  glass  beads,  three  lx)ne  pins,  and  a  comb  apparently  of 
ivory.  Of  iron  instruments,  an  iron  dagger,  measuring  with  the  hilt  15 
inches  ;  several  iron  coulters  of  ploughs  of  very  primitive  form,  7  inches 
in  length  :  parts  of  iron  instruments  the  use  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
determine ;  a  long  gun-barrel,  3  feet  8  inches  in  length,  of  that  soil,  I 
believe,  fonnerly  called  a  calliver ;  part  of  the  lock  of  a  pistol ;  many  large 
bullets  of  lead  were  also  found.  I  may  add  to  this  list  a  pair  of  (juern  stones, 
found  on  the  Monalty  Island;  some  burnt  corn;  remains  of  coarse  broken 
earthenware  vessels,  and  bits  of  thick  dark  glass  ;  an  eai-thon  pot,  shaped 
like  a  hat ;  another  of  Dutch  manufacture,  with  the  figure  of  a  man's  head 
below  the  spout,  used  in  Ireland  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  calleil 
grey-beards  ;  some  small  Dutch  tobacco  pipes  ;  cut  oval  stones,  apparently 
intended  for  pounding  in  mortars  ;  several  circular  stones,  with  holes  in  the 
centres,  often  found  with  ancient  remains,  and  considered  in  Ireland  to 
belong  to  the  ancient  spinning  wheels  ;  also  several  stones,  or  hones,  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  for  sharpening  weapons  and  tools ;  a  brass  token, 
nearly  defaced,  probably  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II."    (B.  9,  p.  44.) 

In  1845,  when  the  lake  of  Corcreevy,  county  of  Tyrone,  was 
drained,  its  crannog  was  examined  by  Mr.  Biimside,  when  the 
following  articles  were  recovered  from  among  its  remains : — A 
])air  of  bronze  and  iron  manacles,  an  ornamental  comb  of  bone, 
parts  of  a  musical  instrument,  an  arrow-head,  a  spear-head,  and 
a  hammer-stone.* 

BALLINDERRY. 

About  the  same  time  the  crannog  in  BalHnderry  Lough,  near 
Moate,  county  of  Meath,  became  known,  and  api)ears  to  have 
yielded  a  large  quantity  of  lx)nes  and  anticjuities,  together  with  one 
or  two  canoes.    From  the  mmiber  of  objects  now  in  the  Museinii 

•  Proe,  R.  I,  A,,  vol.  v.  p.  215. 
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of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  private  coUections,  said  to  lie 


t^Miiid  (III  this  c-raimog,  it  iinist  hav^  Iwii  lai  imusiially  rich 
repomtorj'  uf  lake-dwcUing  relics  ;   yet,  sdngidar   to  relate.  Sir 


Tig.  109,— Balm KDERRY.    StODe  AmuletP. 


\\\  \Vilrli.T  diijrnissefi  the  subject  by  statiiig  that  he  was  indebted 
to  Mr  Hayes,  of  Moato,  for  a  d^3Scription  of  the  find,  together 
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witli  a  plan  ami  map  of  the  locality.  ih\  this  eraiinog  Mr. 
Ci raves,  v\friting     late  as  1883,  raakos  the  foHowing  remarks  : — 

**  There  wiik  a,  grmt  crannog  in  this  lakelet,  s unbounded  by  a  stockiulf? 
of  oak  pilea.    Around  thk  iinti  on  the  cmniiog  was  found  an  itniiieiise 
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quantity  of  the  antlers  of  the  red  deer,  and  tlia  bones  of  deer,  oxen^  sheep^ 
Hnd  other  animals,  which  wei-e  sokl  as  manure.  A  grent  and  varied  mass 
of  objects  of  at)  ait'htiiologieal  nature  wei*e  alao  found  on,  in,  and  around 
the  cninnogi  some  of  which  found  their  way  tg  the  liands  of  various  col* 
lectors,  and  some,  I  believe,  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy (Figs*  108  i^^id  112)^  but  imlmppOy  no  record  or  connected  account 
of  that  gt^at  craiinog  or  its  finds  has  lieen  preserved.  Amongit  the  articles 
of  wood  which  Mr.  Browne  fieeured  was  a  portion  of  an  ancient  harp.  Tlie 
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Tig^  112.— Balunderry  and  Strokestowjj.    Bone  objects.    All  J  ri^al 


pins  and  aniulet^s  exhibited  on  the  occasion  referred  to  have  amce  been 
engraved,  and  I  now  describe  them,  beginning  witii  tlie  amulets  (Fig".  109), 
wldch  avB  here  engraved  from  photographs  full  size.'^    (B*  391, 
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It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Graves  that  the  curious  scorings  on  these 
pins  are  of  the  nature  of  Ogham  and  Runic  writing  (Figs.  110 
and  111),  but  special  authorities  who  have  examined  them  do  not 
support  this  theory.  Moreover,  I  doubt  the  genuineness  of  both 
the  pins  and  annilets. 

LOUGH  FAUOIIAN. 
Rev.   Charles   Archbold,    writing  of   a  crannog  in  Lough 
Faughan,  coimty  Down,  says  : — 

"  I  found  that  the  island  was  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  arti- 
ficial. There  were  large  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  completely 
enclosing  the  space  within,  but  not  rising 
alxjve  the  surface,  so  as  to  fonn  a  palisade, 
but  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in 
the  soil  from  the  encroachment  of  the  water. 
The  tradition  respecting  it  is,  that  there  had 
\yecn  a  castle  on  the  sliore  opposite,  the  chief- 
tfiin  of  which  caused  this  island  to  be  made 
as  a  place  of  refuge  from  tlie  sudden  on- 
slaughts of  the  O'Neills ;  and  to  render  tliis 
retreat  more  secure  he  would  never  allow 
more  than  one  boat  or  ca,noe  on  the  lake. 
During  the  drainage  of  tlie  lake  .some  years 
ago,  a  canoe  formed  out  of  a  solid  piece  of 
oak  was  found  near  the  island."  A  jug  of 
excellent  workmanship  was  found  on  this 
crannog  (Fig.  113).    (B.  18,  p.  224.) 

DISCOVERIES  BY  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

But  the  greatest  discoveries  were  due  to  the  workings  of 
the  Commission  for  the  Arterial  Drainage  and  Inland  Naviga- 
tion of  Ireland,  which  brought  no  less  than  twenty-two  additional 
crannogs  to  light  in  the  counties  of  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Cavan, 
and  Monaghan.  Reports  of  these  crannogs  by  the  engineers  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  with  plans,  maps,  and  sections  of  the  more 
important  (Figs.  114  and  115),  as  well  as  the  relics  collected 
on  them,  were  given  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Unfor- 
tunately these  relics  are  now  indiscriminately  mixed  with  other 
Irish  antiquities,  and  are  virtually  beyond  identification. 

Mr.  Mulvany,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  the  general  features  of  construction  of 
the  crannogs  encountered  by  them  during  these  drainage  opera- 
tions prior  to  the  year  1852  : — 
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**  1.  They  are  surrounded  by  stakes^  driven  generally  in  a  circle  from 
60  to  80  feet  in  diameter ;  hut  in  some  coses  the  inelo&ure  is  larger,  and  of 
jin  oval  shape,  as,  for  instance,  that  in  Lough  town  Jjika,  wliich  k  120  feet 


Pig.  114.— Section  of  AbdAkilLen'  Cnmnog,  new  Strokegt:>wn. 


from  eaat  to  west  and  100  feet  from  north  to  south  ;  and  one  of  those  in 
Laugh  Mac  Hugh,  wliich  measures  I  IS  feet  in  one  direction  and  74  feet 
in  another. 

**  2*  These  outside  stakes  are  generally  of  oak  from  4  to  9  inches  in 


Fig,  115,— Plan  of  Crannojf  in  Dhl^maleaoui  LoroH,   Outer  drcle 
60  feet  in  diameter. 

diameter;  Jiotnetimes  driven  in  a  single  row,  sonietiines  double,  and  in 
some  caseS)  as  that  of  island  No,  1  in  Drumaleagne  I^ke,  the  stakes 
are  found  in  a  single  row  in  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  double  or 
treble  rows,  or  clusters,  in  other  parts*  The  island  in  Lough  town  Lake 
diflTers  from  the  others  in  being  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  stakes  upwaixJs 
of  15  feet  wide,  and  ratJier  inclined  towaitls  the  centre  of  tlie  bland. 
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"  3.  The  portions  of  the  stakes  remaining  in  the  ground  are  evidently 
the  lower  ends  of  young  trees,  or  of  branches  of  large  trees,  which  were 
stuck  down  just  as  they  grew  in  the  wood  ;  the  thicker  end  downwards, 
and  bearing  the  marks  of  the  hatchet  by  which  they  were  felled.  A  con- 
siderable length  of  these  stakes  must,  therefore,  have  projected  over  the 
ground  ;  and  they  may  probably  have  been  joined  together  by  horizontal 
branches,  interlaced  so  as  to  form  a  screen,  well  calculated  to  serve  for 
shelter  or  defence.  All  the  portions  of  tlie  stakes  which  were  above  ground 
have  been  destroyed  by  time ;  but  the  portions  remaining  below  ground, 
particularly  where  the  stratum  is  pure  peat,  are  generally  very  sound  at 
heart,  and  have  become  as  black  as  the  oak  usually  found  in  bogs. 

"  4.  The  surface  within  the  staked  inclosure  is  usually  covered  over  with 
a  layer  or  two  of  round  logs,  cut  into  lengths  of  from  4  to  6  feet,  over 
which  are  found  more  or  less  stones,  clay,  and  gravel.  In  some  cases 
where  the  foundation  is  very  soft,  as  in  island  No.  2  of  Drumaleague  Lake, 
the  layers  of  timber  are  very  deep.  In  other  cases,  where  the  ground  is 
naturally  firm,  the  platfonn  of  timber  is  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  island. 

"5.  In  almost  every  case  a  collection  of  flat  stones  has  been  found 
near  the  centre  of  tlie  inclosure,  having  marks  of  fire  on  them,  and 
apparently  having  served  as  a  hefirtli.  In  the  island  No.  2  of  Druma- 
lejigue  Ijake  there  were  tliree  of  these  liearths  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  enclosure. 

"  6.  Considerable  quantities  of  bones  are  generally  found  upon  or 
around  the  island,  being  apparently  those  of  deer,  black  cattle,  and  hogs ; 
the  skulls  of  the  cows  being  long  and  narrow,  with  very  short  horns. 

"7.  In  almost  every  case  one  or  more  pairs  of  quern  stones  have  been 
found  within  the  enclosure. 

"8.  In  many  cases  pieces  of  oak-framing  have  been  found,  with 
mortices  and  cheeks  cut  in  them.  Some  of  these,  such  as  what  were 
found  on  island  No.  2  of  Drumaleague,  appear  to  have  been  portions  of  an 
ordinary  door-fmme  ;  but  others,  such  as  those  found  on  the  island  of 
Tx)ugh  Scur  and  in  Lough  town  Lake,  are  portions  of  a  heavy  frame,  the 
use  of  wliich  does  not  appear  so  evident."    (B.  13,  Ap.,  p.  44.) 

STROKESTOWN  CRANNOGS. 

Adjacent  to  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Connaiight 
are  three  lakes,  viz.  Cloonfree,  C'loonfinlough,  and  Ardakillcn,  in 
each  of  which  one  or  two  crannogs  became  exposed  during  the 
drainage  operations  of  the  Board  of  Works, 

The  following  antiquities  found  in  the  lake  of  Cloonfree 
were  prasented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  by 
Alonzo  Lawder,  Esq,  (B.         p.  219): — 

"  A  horseshoe,  made  of  iron  ;  a  fragment  of  iron,  probably  the  hilt  of  a 
sword  ;  an  iron  spike,  for  butt-end  of  a  spear ;  a  bone  spear-head  ;  a  bone 
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pin  ;  two  amber  IjeafU  ;  a  hvom^  tweezer ;  ditto,  broken»  but  of  cHfierent 
matter  ;  a  bronze  pin  with  ornamented  head,  liavmg  a  crofis  and  arrow- 
shaped  device  carved  on  two  sides  of  it ;  a  very  long  bronze  piiij  with 
ornamented  spike^  head,  and  ring  (a  peculiarly  fine  sjiecimen) ;  a  small 
in>n  pin,  with  head  bound  with  bronze  wire,  and  small  circular  disc 
pendant ;  a  boar'a  tusk  ;  and  a  buckle.'^ 

The  crannog  of  Cloonfinloiigh  was  no  less  than  130  feet 
in  diameter,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Dennis  H.  Kelly 
(B.  n,  p.  208):— 

It  is  coniitructed  on  oak  piles  (many  of  them  showing  the  action  of 
fire),  driven  into  the  soft  marl  at  regular  distances,  and  tied  together  by 
horizontal  sitretchers,  so  as  to  form  a  triple  stockade  round  it^  with  an 
interval  of  abi>ut  live  feet  between  each  stockade.  Outside  of  this,  to  the 
nortii-wei^tward,  are  a  number  of  irregularly  placed  piles,  stretching  a 
short  diiatance  from  the  islet,  and  it  w^is  atijoining  to  them  the  great 
depos^it  of  bones  was  found.  The  centre  of  these  Sitocrkiwles  wa.^  laid  with 
trunks  of  small i.^h  oak  trees,  placed  flat  on  tlie  marl,  and  all  pointing 
to  a  common  centre,  thus  forming  a  platform  whereon  the  island  itself 
was  constructed.  When  it  was  first  observed,  there  wjis,  jutting  out  from 
the  island  to  the  lake,  towards  the  west,  a  kind  of  jetty  or  pier,  formed  of 
a  double  row  of  piles  and  stretchers  running  parallel,  about  8  feet  asunder, 
and  on  which  logs  of  timljer  were  closely  laid  horizontally. 

Of  this  gangway,  and  of  the  stockades,  tliere  are  now  but  very  im- 
perfect remains,  JiO  much  has  lieen  broken  up  and  i-emoved  by  the  jK^jiiiantry, 
*'The  de|>osit  of  bones,  etc.,  close  to  this  island,  consisted  of  bones  of 
cattle,  deer^  tiorses,  swine^  sheep,  fowl,  doga,  deer,  both  fallow  and 
red,  a  few  specimens  (in  general  much  broken)  of  the  horns  of  the  Irish 
elk,  and  one  or  two  specimens  of  human  remains,  and  amongst  tlicm  a 
quantity  of  article  of  a  most  miiicellaneous  description^  some  of  apparently 
very  great  antiquity,  and  others  of  a  much  more  recent  date.  Amongst 
these  are  spear-heads,  bronze  pins,  some  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
icarcely  any  two  of  exactly  the  same  form.  A  bi-ass  bowl,  hammered  out 
of  the  solid  ;  two  brass  vessels,  made  of  small  pieces  most  curiously  riveted 
together  ;  a  brooch  of  handsome  workman?>hip  ;  a  variety  of  bone  pins 
and  implements ;  deer-hom  combs,  of  very  great  artistic  merit ;  horn 
discs,  like  Ijackgammon  men  ;  knives,  Inmks,  and  hatchets  of  iron  j  swords 
and  spear- heads  ;  an  iron  implement,  like  wliat  a  bjiker  usejs  for  putting 
his  loaves  in  the  oven,  made  of  sheet  iron,  curiously  riveted  togetiter,  and 
having  in  the  centi^  a  circular  ornament,  with  a  cross  in  it,  that  has 
evidently  once  liad  an  arabesfjue  pattern  on  it ;  sundry  miniature  frying- 
pans,  and  a  small  wlietstone  ;  single  and  double  bronze  rings  ;  one  coiii  of  the 
Emper*.>r  Hjwlrian ;  one  bulla,  Pope  Paul  V.  ;  sundry  silver  coins,  most  of 
them  Edwards,  and  one  so  late  as  James,  1690,  and  one  silver  coin,  un- 
iigured  in  any  collection  that  I  have  seen. 
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"  Between  the  island  and  the  ruined  church  were  found  two  canoes, 
hollowed  out  of  single  oak  trees,  but  neither  of  them  much  more  than  two 
feet  wide  ;  the  stem  of  one  of  them  was  perforated  with  numerous  auger 
holes,  about  one  inch  each  in  diameter. 

"  On  examining  the  structure  of  the  island  itself,  which  was  effected  by 
cutting  a  trench  20  feet  long  by  5  wide,  as  near  the  centre  as  possible, 
there  was  found,  at  about  eight  inches  under  the  surface,  which  was 
covered  with  rank  grass  growing  in  a  rich  mould,  a  very  close-laid  pave- 
ment of  irregular-sized  boulder  stones.  When  this  was  removed,  a  stratum 
of  black  earth  was  exposed,  with  occasional  fragments  of  bones  through  it 
of  swine,  fowl,  sheep,  cattle,  and  deer ;  and  about  six  inches  beneath  this, 
a  considerable  layer  of  burned  earth,  with  several  inches  of  unbumed 
clay  under  it.  Then  came  a  second  very  closely-laid  pavement  of  large- 
sized,  flat-surfaced  stones,  beneath  which  were  alternate  layers  of  black 
earth  and  burned  clay  and  marl,  reaching  down  to  the  log  platform,  and 
interspersed,  like  the  one  above  it,  with  occasional  bones  and  fragments 
of  bones ;  some  few  human  remains,  viz. 
one  skull,  and  portions  of  some  more  were 
got  on  the  exterior  edge.  No  coffin-stone, 
chest,  or  other  sepulchral  remains. 

"  Amongst  these  relics  are  knives,  some 

of  which  have  failed  in  tJie  forging  ;  combs 

in   an  incomplete   state  of  manufacture,  ^. 

,     ,  .         I         11-  Fig.  116.  —  Cloonfinlough. 

deer-horns  sawn  in  sunder,  and  shavings  jis  ^         ^.  ,     ,  .  , 

,  .     ^  _  ,       Til  Bronze  Dish,  72  inches 

if  left  after  a  turner,    rvonx  tliese  1  am  led  ,  ,       ^  ,  . 

wide,  and  decorated  in- 
to think  that,  whatever  may  have  been  its  ^j^^^ 

original  occupants,  in  later  times  the  little 

island  resounded  to  the  busy  hum  of  industry,  and  that  the  smith,  the 
brazier,  the  comb-maker,  and  the  turner,  there  drove  a  brisk  trade,  and 
sometimes  solaced  their  leisure  in  the  construction  of  pretty  toys,  like 
the  tiny  plate-bucket  in  the  possession  of  the  post^mistress  of  Strokes- 
town,  and  whose  neatness  of  linisli  would  do  no  discredit  to  our  best 
modem  cabinet-makers.  It  is  turned  in  oak,  and  hooped  with  brass,  four 
and  a  half  inches  high,  and  four  inches  diameter.  There  was  originally 
a  pair,  but  one  was  unfortunately  broken." 

From  Cloonfinlough  only  the  following  relics  went  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Irish  Academy : — 

"  Small  brass  bowl  (probably  Fig.  116),  iron  bill-hook,  long  iron  spear- 
head, iron  shears,  large  tooth,  portion  of  a  hone  stone,  bronze  pin  with 
ornamented  lujad  and  ring,  bronze  pin  with  ring,  small  bronze  pin  with 
perforated  head,  small  bronze  pin  and  piece  of  thick  wire,  bone  needle  and 
pin."    {Proc.  K.  /.  A.,  vol.  v.,  Ap.,  p.  61.) 


A  considerable  collection  from  the  same  place  has,  however, 
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found  a  safe  resting  pla^e  in  the  British  Miiseuni,  of  which  the 
more  interesting  objects  are  here  illustmted  (Pig»  117). 

In  regard  to  the  Arttakillen  crannog  Mr  Kelly  writes 
"Near  thi*^  wa.^^  found  a  boat  40  feet  in  length  and  4  feet  ar-ross 
the  bow,  hollowed  out  of  a  single  oak ;  and  in  which  were  a  skull. 


Fig.  117.— CLOONFiNLoroH.    Nc8.  17  to  V.\  21  ami  T2=  J,  the  restssS  real 
eize.    Kn.  2  is  the  up]ii^r  portion  <if  an  inlaid  Bronxi?  Pin.  enlarged. 


a  bronze  pin,  anfl  a  spear,  wlii(!h,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  R  Kelly, 
I  am  permitted  to  present  to  the  Academy.  ITio  skull  is  per- 
forated in  the  forehearl,  and  has  the  niark  of  no  less  than  twenty 
sword -eut-s  on  it,  showing  the  ninrderons  conflict  in  which  its 
owner  naist  have  bein  engaged ;  and  near  Ui  it  were  found  a 
neek-pieoc  of  iron  and  20  feet  of  rude  chain  attached,  that  would 
do  credit  to  the  dungeons  of  Naples,  and  by  which  its  unhappy 
wtim  was  made  fast*'    (B,  11,  p.  214  ) 
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On  this  eTaiinog  altoiit  fifty  tons  of  bones  are  said  bo  have  lH?en 
eoUected  by  the  peasants  and  sold  at  two  shillings  \wr  cwt.  Of  the 
industrial  remains  of  its  oecnpiers  the  following  relics  were  given 
to  the  Museuui  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy : — 

"  Large  omamentetl  bronze  pin 
with  ring,  bronze  pin  with  solid 
ornamented  head,  H%'e  amall  bmnze 
pins,  branze  or  brass  harp  pin, 
bronze  liook^  two  bone  needles* 
two  l>onp  itpeai's,  hirge  tf^oth,  spud 
of  deer's  horn^  piece  of  hone  stone^ 
piece  of  stone  ring,  small  pieee 
of  round  stick ,  small  silver  orna- 
ment, ii*on  hatchet  and  handle, 
iron  gouge,  iron  knife  blade,  part 
of  iron  liinge  and  large  spike  nail, 
wooden  hoop  and  acoop,  togethei' 
with  a  parcel  eontaining  portion 
of  wooden  hoop,  ashet?  of  different 
kinds,  a  fragment  of  cineraty  urns, 
bcjne^  and  teeth  of  animals,  old 
iron  nailsj  knife-blades,  etc."  (Proe. 
R.L  A.,  vol.  v.,  Ap.,  p.  6L) 


Fig,  118.— Stbokestown.  Caryed  Boae^ 
%\  inches  long.  Showing  3  of  the 
deriocB  full  site. 


Among  the  relics  from  the^  crannogs  illustrated  in  Wilde's 
catalogue  I  find  the  following  in  addition  to  those  already  given* 


JilJjtiJjjiJyW 

Fig.  119.^TROKJg^ToWK,    Bone  Comb,  10  inohea  loaj^. 


Fif*  120.— ABDAXlLLgN,    Bronze  Brooch  with  late  Celtic  ornamentation  (f). 

A  bone  with  carved  devices  of  interlaced  work  (Fig.  118),  some- 
what similar  to  those  on  a  bone  from  Lagore  already  noticed, 
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Portion  of  a  handsome  bone  comb,  10  inches  in  length,  with  a 
Imnie  back  riveted  together  with  iron  nails.  The  eiigraviii|f 
shows  the  eoniii  restoml  {Tig.  119). 
From  Ardakillen  there  is  a  bL-aiitiful 
bronze  brooch  vdih  late  Celtic  oniainenta- 
tion  (Pig.  120),  and  from  Lough  Scnr  a 
stone  luoiikl  for  casting  bronze  axes 
(Fig,  121). 


Fig.  121.— Lough  Scuil 
Stone  Mould  for 
castmg  Bronze  Celt», 
7  J-  ittcheB  long. 


LOUGH  BAVEL  NEAK  RAXDALSTOWX, 

In  addition  to  Sir  W.  R  Wilrle's  notes 
on  the  great  crannog  ueur  Run  dais  town 
(B,  24),  some  very  interesting  observations 
on  the  antiquities  foimd  on  it  are  given 
in  the  Uhttr  Journal  of  Arvhmilogy,  vol, 
vii.,  supplementary  to  Troy  on  s  accoimt  of 
the  Swiss  Lake-dwellingB.  (B,  27.)  The 
most  complete  accmmt,  however,  is  that  of  the  late  Mr.  YA  Benn, 
from  which  I  ttike  the  following  extract  :^ — 

**The  isiand  near  Randalstown/'  writes  Mr.  Benn,  "was  a  very  large 
and  important  one,  said  to  liave  been  occupied  by  a  member  of  tlie  O'Neil 
family.  The  lake  ou  which  it  «tood  has  Ijeen  long  since  drainecl,  und  a 
j*eat  aioss  now  occupies  the  place,  which  has  been  yielding  antifjuitiess  for 
tJie  last  twenty  or  thii'ty  years,  and  still  pj"oduces  some  annimlly.  A  good 
idea  of  the  impoi'tance  of  this  island  may  ive  formed  from  tlie  number  of 
took  and  appliances  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  tradejs  wliich  have  l>een 
discovered  on  it,  as  the  tongs  and  anvil  of  the  smith,  whicli  latter  is  a 
n>ugh  lamp  of  iron  somewhat  smoothed  on  one  side,  and  weighing  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds.  Its  use  as  an  anvil  is  otdy  conjecture  :  hut  it  is  thought  a 
higfvly  probaljle  one,  and,  if  corj^jct,  it  shows  the  dilticulty  of  proeuting  in 
those  rude  times  a  piece  of  ir-on  large  and  heavy  enough  for  such  a  puipose. 
Then  there  were  found  also  the  crucibles  of  the  Imiss-foumler,  one  unusech 
and  severfil  greatly  worn  and  burned  out.  The  perfect  one  is  veiy  neat 
and  good,  and  about  the  size  of  a  ^imall  hennas  egg.  Then  we  have  next 
the  scissors  and  twi>  ni>edles  of  the  tailor ;  one  of  the  needles  is  alxjut 
the  size  of  what  is  called  a  darning-needle ;  the  other  long  and  strong 
resembling  a  ]>acking-needle,  such  as  is  used  for  sewing  sackcloth  i 
b^th  are  made  of  brass,  and  well  formed.  There  was  also  fountl 
the  awl  of  the  shoemaker,  a  %xry  curious  article,  and  apparently  older 
than  the  other  things ;  the  blade  of  this  awl  is  of  brass,  and  the  handle  of 
stone.  Several  axes  or  hatcliet^  of  the  carpenter  have  turned  irp,  very 
like  those  of  the  pmsent  fUy  ;  al^o  a  pair  of  t^mall  slieai-s,  such  a«  are  used 
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V>y  weavers.  Connected  with  agriculture  were  founti  a  very  small  soek  of 
a  plough^  a  t'urious  spadcj  very  liglifci  about  four  feet  longt  f^f  wood,  liut 
neatly  tipped  witli  irou  on  the  edg«  ;  and  a  pair  of  very  large  slie^irs,  foi' 
clipping  slieep.  Tliere  was  aim  a  netting-needlie  of  iron  ;  but  few  warlike 
weapons  of  any  kind.  None  of  the  latterj  indeed,  came  within  my  obser- 
vntitin  Init  an  iron  sword  and  a  very  gfMKJ  Iwittle-axe,  such  as  wa8  used  by 
the  galloglassea  ;  it  ia  shapefl  like  the  axe  used  by  coopers,  and  is  very  in* 
teresting  from  its  rarity.''    The  further  oljjects  descril>ed  by  Mr,  Beiin  are 
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pins  of  braKs,  iron^  bone*  iuid  wood,  getieiully  frouj  3  to  T)  indies  long  ;  a 
large  glass  bejid  and  a  small  crescent-shapeil  piece  of  gla^  ;  a  butt^on  with 
two  eyes  ;  a  horse-slioe ;  ii  few  fragments?  of  potteiy  ;  a  wooden  seoop :  a 
brass  di^h  15  inches  across,  including  the  rim,  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad  :  it  is  mther  moi^  than  2  inches  deep;  some  kuiven;  a  eoml),  ne.*itly 
made  of  hone  and  riveted  with  injn  nails.  Besides  the  things  hem 
enmuemt^d,  the  l>o^  an>und  the  Handalstown  crannog  has  alicvady  yielded 
i*everal  boats  and  partjs  of  boatn  ;  the^  were  all  hollowe<l  out  oi  large  tiws 
and  were  very  well  formed.  One  of  large  size,  and  quit'?  perfect*  has  bt^en 
taken  out  lately  fiT»ni  lieneath  sixteen  feet  of  moss.  It  hfis  been  stated, 
when  tii-st  raised ^  it  I'etained  its  original  form  entire,  but  soon  l^ecanic 
warpefl  and  out  of  shape.  Tn  the  bottom  of  this  boat  lay  a  very  neatly 
mude  oak  pwklle,  about  three  feet  and  a  )m1f  hny^  and  n  wo^^ifleij  l>owl 
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capable  of  holding;  nearlv  a  quart.  It  was  very  thick  and  rude-looking, 
not  made  bv  turning,  but  by  holloaing  out  of  a  solid  piece,  like  the  boat 
itself.  •    (B.  29,  p.  86.) 

Some  of  the  relics  from  the  Raiidalstown  cramiog  I  have  been 
able  to  identify  in  the  Belfast  Museum,  and  a  few  others  fix)m  the 
same  place  I  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  at 
Dublin.  These,  together  with  a  silver  brooch  copied  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Roynl  Historidd  ami  Airhaological  Association  of 
Irekirtd  (B.  215),  and  three  bronze  brooches  from  the  Ulster 
Journal  of  ArchaoliHjy^xoh.  iv.  p.  260,  and  vL  p.  103,  are  illus- 
trated on  Fig.  122. 

TONYMORE. 

The  next  imix>rtant  lacustrine  discoveries  were  made  m  the 
loch  of  Tonymore,  county  Cavan.  It  appears  that  this  small  lake 
was  celebrated  for  its  pike-fishing,  and  contained  a  dry  mound  or 
island  alx>ut  50  yards  in  diameter,  which  was  much  resorted  to  by 
sportsmen.  That  this  island  was  a  craunog  was  never  suspected 
till  a  considerable  time  after  it  had  been  drained  in  consequence 
of  the  railway  having  to  pass  through  it.  Though  wooden  piles 
and  some  relics  were  then  found,  the  real  nature  of  the  discovery 
was  not  understood  till  the  publication  of  Sir  W.  R  Wilde's 
catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1857, 
which  gave  an  ac(»ount  of  several  similar  stations.  Among  the 
relics  then  collected  at  Ton^^nore  were  several  querns,  sharpening 
stones,  a  yew  l)ow,  and  (in  the  lake  mud)  two  elks'  heads. 

In  1862  Lord  Farnham  caused  further  examination  of  the 
mound  to  l>e  made  under  Dr.  Malcomson,  of  Cavan,  from  whose 
report  the  following  facts  are  derived  (B.  60,  p.  274) : — 

"The  piles  or  stakes  were  arranged  in  two  circles,  one  within  the  other; 
the  diameter  of  the  greater  one  being  1 20  feet,  that  of  the  other  about 
ninety  feet.  The  piles  in  the  outer  circle  were  very  numerous  ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  driven  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  A  few,  having 
withstood  the  ravages  of  time,  appeared  alx)ut  three  feet  above  the  surface, 
and,  upon  l^ing  withdrawn  and  examined,  were  found  to  have  been  care- 
fully pointed.  The  stakes  in  the  inner  row  were  not  so  numerous,  nor 
were  they  altogether  composed  of  oak,  some  of  them  being  of  sallow  or 
other  soft  wood. 

"  Within  the  stockades  were  observed  two  small  mounds  (upon  which 
the  gra.ss  was  much  more  verdant  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  island), 
one  at  the  north  and  the  other  at  the  south.    Corresponding  with  the 
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depression  between  these,  and  3  feet  under  the  soil,  we  found,  during  the 
excavation,  a  flat  stone,  about  four  feet  square  and  3  inches  thick,  resting 
on  a  number  of  upright  blocks  of  decayed  oak.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a 
hearthstone.  Besides  the  wooden  stakes  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  circles,  others  appear  to  have  been  laid  horizontally,  their  beam- 
like ends  showing  at  that  part  of  the  enclosure  which  was  disturbed  by 
the  passage  of  the  railway.  When  the  excavation  had  been  carried  to  the 
centre,  the  cut  surface  presented,  from  above  downwards,  the  following 
section  :  1st,  clay  ;  2nd,  black  and  grey  ashes  with  small  stones  and  sand  ; 
3rd,  bones  and  ashes,  with  lumps  of  blue  and  yellow  clay  ;  4th,  a  quantity 
of  gi*ey  ashes  ;  and  5th,  the  horizontal  sleepers  or  stretchers,  and  hazel 
branches  resting  on  the  peat  l>ottom. 

"  On  the  same  marsh,  and  about  one  hundred  yards'  distance  from  the 
island,  but  nearer  to  Tonymore  Castle,  are  two  other  stockaded  forts,  on  a 
raised  plateau.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  islands,  as  an  elevated 
causeway  leads  from  them  to  the  mainland  ;  but  otherwise  they  resemble 
the  crannoge  in  their  stockaded  and  mound-like  appearance." 

The  antiquities  collected  on  the  crannog  were  presented  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  among  which  were  the 
following,  thus  described  by  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  : — 

A  very  perfect  quern,  17  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  upper  surface 
of  the  top  stone  highly  decorated  ;  found  at  the  bottom  and  near  the 
centre  of  the  craiuiog.  Several  pieces  of  iron  slag  ;  a  barrel-shaped  piece 
of  wood  3 1  inches  long,  hollow  throughout,  and  perforated  with  six  holes  ; 
three  flat  circular  stone  discs  or  quoits,  averaging  3^  inches  in  diameter, 
and  half  an  inch  thick  ;  a  most  perfect  and  highly  decorated  mortar,  8 
inches  high  by  17^  wide,  decorated  at  the  corners  with  four  grotesque 
figures  ;  a  stone  mould  ;  a  four-sided  whetstone  20  inches  by  3,  and  eleven 
fragments  of  smaller  sharpening  stones,  of  which  two  are  pei-f orated. 

"  A  large  oval  and  five  globular  stones  ;  a  flat  red  touchstone  of  jasper 
and  a  stone  shot  3  inches  in  diameter ;  two  weapon-sharpeners  of  re- 
markably hard  stone. 

"  Two  large  bone  beads  ;  a  variegated  enamel  bead  ;  a  large  irregularly 
shaped  amber  bead  ;  a  smaller  one  of  enamel  paste,  showing  a  mixture  of 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  colours ;  and  also  a  small  blue  glass  bead. 

"  Two  imperfect  bone  combs,  like  those  already  figured  in  the  catalogue 
at  p.  272  (Figs.  105,  108,  and  119). 

"  A  bone  ferrule  2  J  inches  long,  solid  at  one  end. 
Fourteen  portions  of  pottery,  some  rudely  glazed,  others  burned,  and 
some  only  backed  ;  and  consisting  of  fragments  of  various  vessels  used 
either  in  the  arts  or  for  domestic  and  culinary  purposes,  such  as  crucibles, 
pitchers,  and  bowls.  Among  these  is  a  fragment  of  a  bowl  or  uni,  of 
unglazed  pottery,  highly  decorated  with  deeply  grooved  lines  on  tlie 
outside,  and  slight  indentations  on  the  everted  lip.     It  is  of  great 


antiquity  ;  eompoisietl  of  very  black  cbiy,  cJaikened  iitill  more  by  the  lon«:- 
eoutinueii  mtiou  of  the  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  particles  of 
white  tiunrtz  ov  feltUjmr,  whbh  was  probably  added  to  give  it  sitability.  A 
Biirtilar  description  of  art  may  be  remarked  in  some  of  our  oldesit  mortuary 
iiniH.  Wlien  we  eon.sider  that,  except  the  urn.s  which  must  be  referred  to 
thf^  Pagari  period,  we  have  scat^^ely  any  examples  of  ancient  Iriiih  pottery, 
tUme  s|^»ecimans  pos-sess  a  j>ecuJiar  interest  for  the  investigators  of  iit'tile  ware. 

Fragments  of  Kimmerage  coal  rings  ;  prijbahly  part  of  a  hiw^let, 
wliich  seexuB  to  have  been  jointed  at  one  end. 

*'The  bowls  of  two  small  pipes,  similar  to  those  in  the  Mutjeum,  and 
usually  but  erroneoui^ly  denominated  '  Danish  tolwitco  pipes/ 

'*  An  enclosed  ring  of  brotize,  inches  in  tliameter  ;  a  large  decorated 
h  :»onze  pin,  71  inches  long  ;  and  a  smaller  one,  3  inches  in  length. 

An  in>n  knife-bhwle,  with  perf united  haft,  8 A  inclies  long  :  this  article 
looks  fLti  if  it  ha<l  been  attiichetl  to  a  lonfj  handle  ;  a  ismaller  blade,  with 
tang  for  haft,  2  J  inchea  in  length  ;  a  globular  juece  of  iron  2f  irtches  in 
diameter*,  like  a  crotal,  with  an  apertui-e  on  one  side ;  the  head  of  a  small 
iron  luimmer ;  three  |)orttons  of  rings^  and  eleven  other  u*on  fragments^ 
the  uses  of  which  ha%  e  not  been  determined. 

**A  small  perforated  stone,  like  a  whorl  or  distaff  weight."  (If^i'L, 
p,  290.) 

FURTHER  DISCOVERIES, 

Mr.  G.  H.  Kinalian's  observations  on  the  Irish  erannogs,  which 
now  (1863)  began  to  appear,  have  pi**-'atly  *'ontribiited  to  the 
disseinmation  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  structure  and 
geographical  diKtribiition.  His  notas  on  the  crannogs  of  Longh  Rea 
(B.  58),  BaUmlough  (B.  70a),  Lough  Nahineh  (B.  70b),  and  Longh 
Naneevin  (B.  US),  which  successively  appeared  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  lioyal  Irish  Academy,  were  followed  in  1872  by  an  article  on 
"  Lake  Stone-dwellings  in  Connaught "  (B.  214),  in  which  he  shows 
that  in  some  eases  dry  stones  were  sid>stituted  for  the  ordinary 
wooden  strtieturcs  and  rubbish  of  which  the  artitit^ial  islands  were 
usually  (Hmstructed — a  fact  which  finds  many  parallel  illustrations 
in  Scotland, 

Mr.  Kinaliau  says  that  Reed^s  Island,  Shore  Island,  Ash  Island, 
and  Island  M'Coc*,  in  Loiighrea,  are  crannogs ;  while  Blake's  Island 
may  also  be  one.  From  Shore  Island  ;J00  tons  of  bone  were 
procured,  among  which  was  the  head  of  a  Megacems  Hibernicus 
which  measured  13  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  horns.  Amongst  many 
relics  fonnd  here  made  of  stone,  horn,  and  wood  were  a  few^  metjil 
objects,  as  iron  shears,  a  brass  pin,  a  crozier  made  of  brass,  a 
battle-axe,  a  cast  for  a  coin,  and  a  haminenKi  in:>n  vesseL 
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The  only  other  writer  on  Irish  crannogs  to  whom  I  find  it 
necessary  to  alKide  in  a  special  manner  is  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman. 
Personally  acquainted  with  Petrie  and  Wilde,  and  probably  deriving 
inspiraticm  from  their  enthusiastic  devotion  to  archaeology,  and  an 
eye-witness  of  the  first  great  crannog  find  at  Dunshaughlin,  Mr. 
Wakeman  has  ever  since  been  a  careful  observer  of  the  antiquities 
of  his  country.  His  special  attention  to  crannogology  dates  only 
from  1870,  but  since  then  scarcely  a  year  has  passed  without  his  pen 
and  pencil  being  in  requisition  to  record  some  fresh  discovery  in 
this  field  of  research. 

In  early  times  no  district  in  Ireland  presented  more  favour- 
able conditions  for  acjuatic  retreats  than  the  county  of  Fenuanagh, 
with  its  countless  lakes  and  bogs,  interspersed  and  embosomed 
in  the  primeval  forests  which  were  th?n  extant.  These  advantages 
would  appear  to  have  been  fully  recognised  by  the  crannog- 
builders,  as  we  find  more  remains  of  these  lacustrine  abodes 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  The  number  of 
crannogs  now  recorded  m  this  county  amounts  to  about  40, 
but  of  course  this  is  by  no  means  the  full  ([uota  that  might 
be  disclosed  by  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of  explora- 
tion. Such  exhaustive  methods  of  research  have  not  as  yet, 
how^ever,  taken  deep  root  in  Ireland,  so  that  the  few  reliable  data 
of  this  character  that  have  come  to  light  we  cannot  afford  to 
pass  over,  even  in  this  brief  sketch.  The  following  extracts  from 
Mr.  Wakeman's  reports  are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing the  structure  of  these  remains  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  relics  left  on  them  by  their  iidiabitants. 

BALLYDOOLOUGH. 

Ballydoolough  ("  town  of  the  dark  loch ")  is  a  small  sheet  of 
water  some  five  miles  from  Enniskillen,  in  which  there  is  a 
small  island  which,  in  1870,  was  recognised  as  a  crannog,  and 
subsequently  investigated. 

"It  coutiiined,  in  wonderful  preservation,  three-fourths  of  the  founda- 
tion of  its  original  log-house,  the  beams  of  which  were  mortised  together, 
and  further  fiistened  with  pegs  of  oak.  The  antiquities  here  discovered 
were  very  interesting,  and  consisted  of  stone,  wood,  bronze,  iron,  a  mixecl 
metal,  prolmbly  findruine,  and  pottery  of  which  I  have  given  examples  in 
this  and  former  papers.  The  most  curious  relic  noticed  here  was  an  Ogham 
stone,  wliich  has  been  pronounced  the  most  northern  monument  of  its  class 
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jet  discovered  in  Ireland.  The  pieces  of  pottery  were  very  nutnerou^  &tid 
u^uhUt  exhibited  ortiamentation  nf  an  extremely  early  kind,  among^ 
which  chevron  patterns  similar  to  those  found  upon  '  sepulchral  ujns  ' 
were  oonspicuous.  The  bron^  articles  were  a  thin  plate  of  genuine 
antique  bronze,  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  vessel ;  a  looped  pin  about  4  J 
inches  in  length  ;  a  thin  riblxjn,  and  an  article  Apparently  belonging  to 
horse^fumiture.  Two  iron  knivea,  one  of  which  had  traces  of  bronze- 
mounting,  were  also  picked  up :  these  resembled  like  articles  found  in 
barrows  in  England.  A  brooch,  partly  composed  of  a  white  metal,  probably 
findruine,  aho  oceurml,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  a  shoe  of  a  aniall  horse  or 
aag.  There  were  rjuem  atones,  whetstones,  a  crucible,  and  numerous  pieces 
0f  iron  slag.  All  the  portions  of  vaae^i  found  were  composed  of  eartli  and 
aantl,  fire-hardened.  Tliet*e  was  no  glaring  or  trace  of  the  use  of  the 
wheeh  Many  of  the  specimens  were  fumbhe^l  with  handles  or  ears.  A 
solitary  vessel  of  wood»  probably  yew,  was  discovered  entire,  but  reducetl 
almost  to  a  state  of  pulp*  Amon^  other  relici^  were  so-called  sling-stones, 
immense  quantities  of  ha:5el-nuts,  three  canoes,  each  formed  of  a  single  piece 
of  oak,  and  a  small  oaken  vessel  formed  of  staves/*^    (B.  217,  p.  -^1+*) 

**THE  MIRAOLES  " 

At  another  locality  l>earing  the  singular  name  of  "  The 
Miracles"  situated  near  Monea^  and  now  a  bog,  but  fornu*rly 
a  lake,  a  cramiog  was  revealed  by  the  turf-eutters. 

*'  Amongst  the  stone  articles  were  the  usual  class  of  whetstones, 
and  two  circular  grinding-stones,  the  only  specimens  of  their  kind 
I  have  ever  heard  of  as  having  occurred  in  a  crannog.  The  larger 
measures  8  inches  across ;  tlie  smaller  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
our  (Kilkenny)  Association,  it  having  been  presented  by  Mr 
Plunket.  The  material  of  both  is  close,  yellow  sandstone.  The 
bones  here  were  numerous,  and  of  the  usual  crannog  class.  Single- 
piece  canoes  had  from  time  to  time  been  found  in  the  surround- 
ing loch.  The  remains  of  potteiy^  found  here  were  unimportant ; 
but  at  least  one  verj'  good  crucible,  as  well  as  iron  slag  ami 
charcoal,  were  turned  up/'    (B.  217,  320.) 

LOUGH  EYES. 

Ijough  Eyes  (anciently  TotMrnamid,  if.  "  the  Well  of  the 
Eyes  a  small  lake  only  two- thirds  of  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter 
broad,  containinl  a  number  of  crannogs.  The  largest  is  288  feet 
in  circumference,  and  has  a  maximum  height  al>ove  the  lowest 
summer  level  of  10  feet,  and  is  therefore  never  entirely  sub- 
merged.      Stockading  still  exists  in  a  very  interesting  state  of 
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preservation.  To  the  west  and  north-west  the  stakes  are  four 
deep,  and  are  placed  so  close  together  as  almost  to  touch.  They 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  oak,  roughly  worked,  and  sharply 
pointed  by  a  metal  axe  or  adze." 

A  large  quantity  of  broken  pottery,  like  that  from  Ballydoo- 
lough,  and  some  flat  pieces,  apparently  lids,  and  a  club  of  deer- 
horn,  were  found  on  it.  Iron  slag,  pottery,  bones,  etc.,  were  found 
on  all  these  crannogs.    (B.  101,  p.  558.) 

DRUMDARRAGH,   OR  TRILLICK. 

This  lake  is  now  nearly  drained,  and  its  crannog,  which 
measured  180  feet  in  diameter,  has  recently  been  re-investigated 
by  Mr.  Wakeman,  who  thus  describes  the  result : — 

"  Upon  examination,  the  work  presented  the  usual  layers  of  bog,  earth, 
and  stones,  mixed  with  small  trunks  and  boughs  of  ash,  alder,  beech,  yew, 
oak,  and  other  trees.  Here  and  there,  at  different  levels,  were  masses  of 
ferns  and  furze.  The  outer  edge  was  strongly  piled  with  young  trees,  of 
the  description  above  referred  to  ;  the  great  majority,  however,  being 
oak.  Owing  to  the  softness  of  the  surroundings  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
pletely trace  the  piling  on  the  side  of  the  island  which  faces  the  ancient  loch 
bed  ;  but  on  what  may  be  called  the  land  side  the  stakes  formed  six  rows 
placed  somewhat  regularly,  with  usually  a  space  of  about  two  feet  between 
each  set,  sometimes,  however,  they  were  close  together,  nearly  touching. 
The  stakes  stood  about  thirty  inches  asunder,  and  such  of  their  numbers 
as  were  disturbed  for  the  purpose  of  examination  presented  sharply-pointed 
ends,  the  result  evidently  of  powerful  and  well-laid  strokes  of  a  very 
keen  metallic  hatchet  or  adze. 

"  Being  anxious  to  find  whether  the  crannog  rasted  upon  a  frame  of 
timber,  as  a  tradition  of  the  place  stated,  and  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
discover  the  internal  construction  of  the  work,  I  caused  several  trenches 
to  be  excavated  in  various  places  within  the  staked  enclosure,  and  then, 
with  a  long  crowbar,  probed  as  far  as  that  instrument  would  reach.  The 
result  was  that  we  struck  upon  several  large  and  solid  pieces  of  timber, 
but  in  what  position  they  were  laid  or  whether  in  any  way  attached  to 
others  it  was  impossible  to  determine,  owing  to  the  influx  of  water,  and  to 
the  spongy  chaivicter  of  the  Iwg-stuff*,  branches,  etc.,  through  which  the 
iron  pierced.  Throughout  the  island — placed  apparently  without  any 
attempt  at  symmetrical  arrangement  -were  several  stakes  of  the  same 
kind,  but  larger  than  any  found  in  the  inclosing  lines  of  piles.  These 
timbers  I  believe  to  have  been  simply  intended  to  act  as  stays  or  binders 
to  the  body  of  the  crannog.  They  certainly  did  not  indicate  partitions. 
There  was  no  trace  of  wattlework,  nor  was  there  any  example  of  timber 
presenting  mortLse-holes  observable. 
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"  Duniig  tlie  piwess  o£  excavation  it  l>etMinie  perfectly  nmuiffjst  that 
tlie  mound  of  the  crannog  was  the  wor*k  of  tliree  several  ponods.  Within 
a  couple  of  feet  of  the  pre^sent  surface,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  were 
found  several  large  red  sandstone  flags»  still  exhibiting  traces  of  the  action 
of  tirej  and  surrounded  by  charcoal,  pieces  of  charred  wood,  bonea  of  deer, 
sheep,  pig^,  goats,  and  other  animals,  many  of  thetu  evidently  split  for  the 
marrowy  Here  alao  were  some  fragments  of  pottery  which  had,  no  doubt, 
formed  portions  of  culinary  vessels ;  part,  of  an  imn  knife  of  ejirly  tyi>e ; 
a  secontl  and  much  smaller  knife  of  iron*  to  which  a  wmden  handle  lm\ 
been  attached  by  rivets  ;  a  piece  of  iron  spirally  twisted  ;  a  nail  or  pin  of 
the  same  metal,  atjd  a  broken  whetstone  of  the  usual  crannog  class.  I 
should  here  observe  that  fi>r  many  years  inuit  the  mound  IumI  lieen  m\y 
jected  to  rude  tillage,  and  conse^juent  denudation,  and  that  queni  stones  of 
the  '  pot  ^  and  more  ordinary  type,  belonging  in  all  pi'oimbility  to  tliis 
layer,  hacj  Ijeen  found  near  the  heart li,  and  but  a  few  inches  aljove  it. 
These  are  now  preserved  in  a  neighbouring  cottage* 

"The  second  hearth  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  low^er  in  the  soil, 
and  placefl  at  a  tlistance  of  a  few  feet  south-ejist  of  the  former,  fmm  w^hich 
it  scarcely  ditleretl,  except  that  its  vicinity  w^as  much  more  prolific  in  bones, 
bn*ken  pottery,  charcoal,  and  other  ^  kit<;hen-midden  '  waifs. 

"The  thii^l  and  lowest  hearth,  or  rather  fire-place,  for  no  large  stones 
appeared,  lay  alfout  erghteeti  inches  lower  than  that  last  descnbeih  and 
nearly  ljene4ith  it.  In  connection  witli  both,  and  mingled  genenilly  in  the 
soil— above,  below,  and  for  a  considerable  dLstance  around  -were  broken 
animal  remains ;  innumerable  teeth  of  swine,  deer,  etc*,  boar  tusks ; 
cliarcoal ;  *  burnt  stones  ;  *  a  bead  of  jet ;  ft  bronsee  harp  peg  ;  an  animaFs 
head  in  iron,  probably  the  leg  of  a  pot;  an  article  of  iron  resembling  a 
small,  narmw,  double  axe-liead  or  pick  :  rude,  oval-shaped  hammer-stones  ; 
a  well-formed  knife  of  trap  ;  an  acbnirabty- worked  *  thumbilint ;  '  a  core  of 
flint  from  which  flakes  had  been  struck  ;  portion  of  a  whetstone,  and, 
finally,  fragments  of  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  tictile  vessels,  together  wi(li 
eiirs  or  handles  of  the  same  wai'e/'    (B,  44: 1,  p,  372.) 

COAL-BOa,  NEAR  BOHO. 

Mr.  Pliuiket,  who  examined  the  remarkable  find  which  was 
brought  to  light  here  in  1880,  thus  describes  the  wfX)den  struct urt?s 
met  with  : — - 

"After  a  minute  iiispection,  I  perceived  that  we  were  standing  on 
wliat  was  once  an  artificial  island,  oval  in  shape,  slightly  elevated  in  the 
centre,  and  dipping  with  a  gentle  s1o|h3  on  all  side.H,  the  outlines  of  which 
can  iitill  be  eiisily  tmced.  It  is  60  yai^ds  long,  and  14  yards  across  at  its 
greatest  width.  Piles,  or  stakes,  with  mdelj-aliarpened  ends  and  varying 
in  siae,  are  found  at  int^rvaU  all  over  tlila  area,  and  rough  oak  planks, 
about  the  siae  oi  mil  way  sleepers,  may  be  seen  lying  in  i-ows  here  and 
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there,  and  «^enerally  rostiiig  on  a  layer  of  branches,  the  whole  being  covered 
over  with  a  stratum  of  clay  and  stones,  mingled  with  charcoal  and.  ashes. 
It  is  quite  manifest  that  this  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  crannog,  or  artificial 
island.  The  surrounding  depression,  now  filled  with  peat,  known  as  the 
Coal-Bog,  and  covering  some  scores  of  acres,  once  formed  a  large  sheet  of 
water."    (B.  345,  p.  66.) 

Here  perforated  posts  and  frameworks  of  what  were  supposed 
to  have  been  wooden  huts  were  found.  In  one  place  a  wooden 
structure  measuring  II  feet  10  inches  by  0  feet  3  inches,  formed 
of  rude  wooden  beams,  with  roughly-executed  mortises,  was 
found  no  less  than  21  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  peat.  Two 
flint  implements,  several  fragments  of  hand-made  pottery,  devoid 
of  ornamentation,  broken  hazel-mit  shells,  and  in  the  vicinity, 
at  the  same  depth  in  the  peat,  a  few  wooden  dishe.s.  The  stool 
of  a  huge  pine  tree,  which,  "  before  its  decay,  nuist  have  measured 
14  feet  hi  diameter,"  was  found  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  hut,  which  sent  its  roots  downwards. 

Subsecjuently  Mr.  Wakeman  states  that  near  this  crannog 
lumps  of  "  bog  butter,"  rolled  up  in  cow-hides,  were  found,  and 
that  the  wood  of  the  huge  root  of  the  tree  above  referred  to 
turned  out  on  analysis  to  be  yen\  and  not  pine.* 

LLSXACROGHERA. 

Amongst  the  more  recently  discovered  lake-dwellings  were 
one  at  Lisnacroghera,  near  Uroughshane,  and  two  in  Lough 
Moume,  both  localities  being  in  county  Antrim.  The  former 
came  into  notice  some  six  years  ago  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery in  a  peat  bog  of  some  remarkable  iron  swords,  with 
bronze  sheaths,  together  with  other  military  weapons.  The  bog 
in  which  these  objects  were  found  occupies  the  site  of  a  former 
lake,  which,  till  recently,  retained  so  much  water  as  to  prevent 
the  working  of  the  peat  for  fuel.  To  remedy  this  the  outlet 
was  deepened,  and  so  new  or  midisturbed  portions  of  the  bog 
were  brought  within  reach  of  the  peat-cutters.  The  antiquities 
were  found  from  time  to  time  m  a  circumscribed  area,  within 
a  small  plot  belonging  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  farmers.  When 
attention  was  first  directed  to  the  locality,  and  the  workers 
questioned  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  relics  came  to 
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light,  it  appears  that  sorae  kind  of  wooden  sinictiire  was  en* 
countered,  wMcb.  however,  had  been  entirely  removed  before 
being  seen  by  anyone  competent  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its 
nature.  In  August,  1866,  I  visited  the  locality,  and  closely 
questioned  the  farmer  about  this  wooflwork,  but  failed  to  elicit 
any  definite  information.  He  was  quite  clear,  however,  about 
the  existence  of  stakes  and  irregularly  dis]x>fietl  lieams  and 
brushwood,  which  at  the  time  he  thonght  little  about.  From 
his  description,  and  some  remnants  of  oak  beams,  some  showing 
the  usual  mortises,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a  crannog,  but  of  no  great  dimensions.  Close  to  where  the 
peat  had  been  cut  there  is  an  undisturbed  structure  of  stones 
just  cropping  through  the  turf,  which  may  yet  turn  out  to  have 
some  relationship  with  the  erannog.  As  to  the  relics,  there 
is  no  record  of  their  association  with  the  erannog  beyond  the 
fact  of  their  being  found  in  its  vicinity.  Canon  Grainger,  who 
has  taken  much  interest  in  this  find,  has  secured  for  his  private 
museum  a  large  number  of  the  rehcs  from  Lisnacrogbera,  but 
he  fears  that,  since  the  criitmog  has  bet*ome  famous,  he  has 
occasionally  been  imposed  upon  by  having  presented  to  him, 
as  coming  from  it,  objects  which  in  reality  hnd  been  found 
elsewhere.  This,  in  my  opinion,  partly  explains  the  presence 
of  such  incongruous  objects  as  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Canon's  collection.  Among  these  are  especially  some  arrow- 
heads and  scrapers  of  flint  which  caimot  be  distinguished  from 
analogous  objects  picked  up  on  the  neighbouring  tields.  Besides 
the  weapons  with  bronze  mountings,  there  is  in  short  an  assortment 
of  remains  which  might  be  classed  as  belonging  to  all  ages — 
a  stone  celt,  rubbers,  flint  arrow-heads  and  scrapers,  down  to 
an  iron  reaping-hook,  a  hedge-cutter's  knift%  and  a  portion  of  an 
old  gimlock. 

But  the  special  interest  of  the  Lisnacrogbera  erannog  lies 
in  the  remarkable  series  of  militarj^  weapons  which  it  has 
yielded,  consisting  of  iron  swords  and  omaraentefl  sheaths  of 
bronze,  iron  spears  with  long  wooden  handles  and  bronze  mount- 
ings, together  with  a  variety  of  other  bronze  objects,  probably 
the  mountings  of  shielda    These  1  shall  now  proceed  to  describe- 

Swoi^i'sfmiihs, — Up  to  the  present  time  four  sheaths  (Fig, 
123,  Nos.  1  to  4)  have  been  recovered,  but  only  one  is  entire*, 
the  rest  being  more  or  less  m  a  fragmentary  condition.  They 


arc  all  marto  of  thin  bronze  riveted  together  at  the  margins,  and 
over  this  there  is  a  lH:*ad  which,  towards  the  lower  thirtl,  develops 
into  an  elegant  ornamentation  very  similar  to  that  which  we  have 


Tig.  123;.— LlSKACEOOHEBA.   Sword  Sbaatks  of  Broiue.   All  j  iml  aixe, 

already  seen  on  the  sword-sheaths  of  La  Thne  (See  Pig.  87,)  The 
perfect  sheath  (No.  1)  is  devoid  of  ornamentation,  except  that 
formed  by  the  maiiginal  bead ;  but  the  other  three  (of  which  only 
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one  side  of  each  reTiiaius)  are  iler^orated  with  highly  artistio  designs 
formed  hy  mcised  Hues,  the  details  of  which  will  be  readily  seen  from 
tho  illnstrationa  No.  1,  which  still  retains  the  blade  of  an  iron 
sworfl  Jin  Illy  adhered  to  it,  is  17  J  inches  long.  No,  2  is  defective 
at  the  tip,  besides  having  los(  its  suiTpimding  bead ;  it  nieasnres, 
in  its  present  condition,  19  inches  in  length.  The  illustration 
here  is  a  reproduction  of  a  rubbing  reduced  half  size  and  shows 
only  the  upper  half  The  design  which  comes  out  in  white  lines 
is  in  reality  incised  lines  and  corresponds  to  the  dark  lines  in 
the  other  two.  No.  3,  the  largest  of  the  group,  measures  22 
inches  in  length.  Both  ends  are  here  represented.  No.  4  is  the 
smallest,  being  only  Wl  inches  in  length.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  incised  lines,  which  are  sharply  <letined  and  deeply  cut,  con- 
tained a  black  enamel,  but  no  traces  of  it  now  remain.  The 
circular  cavities  in  the  surrounding  bead  at  the  tips  were  also 
intended  for  the  reception  of  enamel,  probably  of  some  brilliant 
colour.  These  designs,  which  belong  to  the  so-called  late  Celtic  " 
style  of  ornamentation,  when  so  treated  must  have  had  a  striking 
effect  on  the  bright  bronze  surface. 

In  Nos.  1  and  4  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  transverse 
raised  band,  the  purpo:ie  of  which  was,  no  doubt,  to  strengthen 
the  sheath.  Such  bands  were  a  feature  in  the  La  Tene  sheaths, 
which  in  some  instances  were  repeated  several  times  at  intervals 
on  the  body  of  the  sheath.  In  Canon  Orainger's  collection  I  saw 
one  or  two  broad  rings  compressed  in  the  middle,  which  I  took 
to  be  the  orosa-bands  of  other  sheaths. 

(Su'on/^,— The  swords  w^hich  belonged  to  these  sheaths  were 
all  of  iron,  a  fact  wdiich  probably  accounts  for  their  l>eing  in  a 
more  dilapidated  condition.  Uf  four  recovered  up  to  this  date 
only  one  is  in  a  good  and  perfect  condition  (Pig.  124,  No.  II 
Its  total  length  is  19 J  inche^s,  of  which  the  handle  takes  up  tive 
inches,  uK^iLstiring  from  the  extremity  of  the  tang  to  the  nearest 
I»art  of  the  (Mirved  ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  Iilade.  The 
blade  has  a  sharply  defined  ridge  and  tapers  gracefully  to  a  point 
The  other  swor(ls  are  all  fragmentary.  One,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  still  in  its  sheath  ;  another*  jwrtion  of  a  blade  14  inches  long, 
has  a  sharp  CL^ntral  ridge  and  otherwise  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  entire  weapon.  Of  the  fourth  there  remains  merely  the  handh: 
(No.  2),  the  blade  having  apparently  disappeared  by  oxidation. 
So  far  it  also  closely  corresponds  with  the  entire  weapon.  Both 
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hanflles  have  broniie  mountings,  which,  though  rlitiVriiig  in  somo 
details,  are  so  peculiar  in  their  plan  mid  method  of  exeeution, 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  m  recognising  them  as  belonging  to 
one  and  the  same  group — a  group  which,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  finds  its  parallel  only  in  a  few  examples  from  La  Tf^ne.  (See 
Fig*  87,  Nos,  7  and  8.)  As  to  the  material  of  which  the  grip 
was  made  there  is  no  evidence.  The  bronze  circlets  and  flanges 
on  the  tangs,  if  in  their  original  position,  involve  the  necessity  of 
having  the  handles,  w*hcther  of  bone  or  horn,  divided  in  several 
pieces.  That  these  bronze  sheaths  and  iron  swonis  w^ere  counter- 
parts of  each  other  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  llieir 
points  of  agreement,  besides  general  dimensions  and  style  of 
manufacture,  are  too  remarkable  to  be  accidental.  Thus  the 
peculiar  curve  at  the  opening  of  the  sheaths  tits  that  of  the 
band  of  separation  between  the  handle  and  blade  of  the 
sw*ords.  Also  the  prominent  mid ri lis  in  the  two  sword-blades 
have  corn?sponding  prominences  in  tw^o  of  the  sheaths  (Nos,  Z 
and  4), 

Lames, — Though  there  is  only  one  spear-head  in  the  Lisna- 
croghera  collection,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
not  an  isolated  example  of  this  kind  of  weapon.  Certain  objects, 
like  the  brass  knob  of  a  door  (Nos.  28,  29,  and  30),  amoimting 
in  all  to  seven  or  eight,  are  now  known  to  have  adorned  the 
butt  end  of  the  wooden  handles  of  so  many  spears.  One  of  these 
handles,  8  feet  in  length,  though  now  greatly  shrunk  and  contorted, 
is  still  preserved  by  Canon  Grainger  and  conclusively  proved  their 
USD  as  well  as  that  of  some  other  objects  which  previously  seemed 
equally  mysterious.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spear-shaft,  close  to 
where  it  entered  the  socket,  was  a  ferrule  of  the  same  style  of 
art  as  the  sword-sheaths  (Nos,  23,  24,  and  25).  Several  of  them 
ferrides  have  been  found  which,  like  the  ornaments  on  the  butt 
end,  differ  considerably  in  regard  to  size.  They  are  all  ornamented 
with  elegant  designs  in  mcised  lines  which  also,  it  is  supposed, 
contained  enamel  One  is  here  represented  with  a  piece  of  the 
handle  and  a  bronze  rivet  (No.  23),  probably  that  which  tixed 
the  sp^ar  more  firmly  in  its  shaft ;  but  of  the  spear  itself  nothing 
remains.  The  only  spear-head  that  has  been  found  is  of  iron. 
It  is  a  magnificent  blade  16  i  inches  in  length,  with  a  slhn  socket 
containing  two  rivets  (No,  3). 

A  curious  object  here  represented  as  No.  27  connists  of  an  oval 
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ring,  "  richly  decorated  with  bands,  in  which  are  remains  of  white 
and  red  enamelled  designs  in  a  chevron  or  wavy  pattern."  On  one 
edge  there  are  two  fonns  like  that  of  a  bird.  Mr.  Wakeman  con- 
siders it  to  b J  the  terminal  ornament  or  pommel  to  a  sword  or 
dagger.    (B.  411,  p.  891.) 

V(trio(t.s  Bronze  MoiintimjH. — Among  the  other  objects  which 
from  their  character  and  style  of  art  belonged  to  the  same  group  as 
we  have  just  described  are  the  following : — (a)  Two  ornaments  of 
thin  bronze  in  repousse.  One  is  a  disc  (No.  22),  slightly  impaired 
at  the  margin,  bearijig  in  the  centre  a  triquetrum  of  symmetrical 
spirals,  and  surrounded  by  a  slightly  raised  border.  The  other 
(No.  20)  is  in  a  more  fragmentary  condition,  but  sufficient  remains 
to  show  the  design  to  be  a  svyi.stika  or  croir  (j(tinrn^e,  worked  after 
the  same  fashion  as  the  former  and  probably  sorv'ing  as  the  central 
ornament  of  a  disc.  (/>)  Three  cup-shaped  ornaments  each  having 
a  small  aperture  in  the  centre.  One  (No.  18)  is  surrounded  by  a 
broad  margin  like  a  wide-awake  hat,  which  is  copiously  ornamented 
with  incised  lines.  On  the  supposition  that  this  was  intended  to 
adorn  the  face  of  a  wooden  shield  the  cup  nuist  have  been  embedded 
in  the  wood,  as  it  is  clear  that  its  concave  side  is  the  front,  there 
being  no  ornamentation  on  the  other.  Another  of  the  same  kind  is 
represented  by  No.  19,  and  differs  from  the  foniier  only  by  having 
a  smaller  and  less  decorated  border.  In  a  third  specimen  the  orna- 
mented border  entirely  disappears,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  mar- 
ginal bead,  (d)  A  variety  of  annular  and  penannular  rings,  some 
hollow  (Nos.  G  and  7)  and  others  solid  (No.  17).  Some,  as  Nos.  8 
and  9,  are  ornamented  with  designs  (one  of  which  still  retains  an 
enamel  of  a  vennilion  tint)  and  were  probably  attached  to  pins 
and  used  as  ring-brooches.  A  curious  object  like  a  doubly  coiled 
bangle  with  the  coils  adherent  and  ornamented  with  zig-zag  lines  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  rim  of  an  oval  brooch  (No.  15).  (e^)  A 
plain  but  elegantly  shaped  drinking-cup  of  thin  bronze  (No.  10) 
has  neither  handle  nor  any  marks  of  rivets,  (f)  Among  minor 
things  are  a  couple  of  bronze  pins,  one  with  a  roimd  top  and  the 
other  with  a  small  ring  ;  also  a  nule  linger  ring  (No.  IG),  an  orna- 
mental stud  (No.  21),  and  a  rivet  with  one  side  deeply  serrated  like 
a  cog-wheel  (No.  2G). 

In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  objects,  all  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  one  special  and  indeed  unique  group  which  by 
some  chance  found  their  way  into  the  Lisnacroghera  crannog,  there 
z 
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are  others  siuiiiar  to  the  usual  class  of  craimug  relics ;  and  among 
thcae  I  have  noted  the  following: — 

Iron.  — Two  large  iron  cauldrons  in  a  fragmentary  state ;  a  lai^e 
curved  knife,  Hke  that  of  a  hedge-cutter,  still  retiiming  its  wooden 
handle ;  an  axe  (No.  4),  also  containing  a  |>ortion  of  the  hatidle ;  an 
adxo  {No.  5) ;  a  reaping  hook  ;  portion  of  a  gunlock,  together  with 
various  bits  of  an  undetiuod  character 

Beads, — Several  coloured  and  variegated  beatls  (blue,  nfd,  and 
whito)  (Nos.  11,  12,  ami  14).  One  bead  is  of  stone,  another  lai^ 
one  is  of  jet,  and  another  of  amber  (No.  13). 

Stone. — One  small  stone  axe  of  a  dark  colour  and  wedge-shaped, 
some  elongated  four-sided  hones,  hannner-stones,  eta ;  a  few  flint 
flakes,  and  rude  arrow-points. 

Pottery. — A  few  fragments  of  coarse  earthenware,  indicating 
large  wide-mouthed  vessels. 

Mhvvllaneous. — A  portion  of  "  bog-butter  "  bearing  the  impres- 
sion of  a  coarse  cloth.  Several  pieces  of  wood  with  round  and 
square-cut  holea 

LOUGH  MOURXE. 

In  consequence  of  the  partial  drainage  of  Lough  Moume  during 
the  suunuer  of  1882,  while  its  basin  was  being  converted  into  a 
reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  town  of  Belfast,  two  arti- 
ficial isUmds  becanje  exposed  which  were  at  once  recogniscn:!  to  be 
the  remains  of  submei^ed  lake-dwellings.  Shortly  after  exposure  I 
visited  them  in  com|Mniy  with  Mr.  Robinson,  the  ^sistant  engineer 
to  the  Belfast  water\vi)rk,s,  au<l  subsequently  recorded  my  observa- 
tions in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
(B*  439),  of  which  the  following  is  a  short  abstract 

The  firsts  which  was  easily  accessible  on  foot,  was  very  much 
disturbed  by  the  repeated  howkings "  of  visitora  Its  form,  as 
deteniiincd  by  the  area  containing  the  stumps  of  piles,  was  irregu- 
larly circidar,  but  nowhere  exceeding  60  feet  in  diameter.  Included 
within  this  area  were  four  small  separate  elevations,  composed  of  a 
few  stones,  cky.  and  ashes  interspersed  with  burnt  twigs  and  bits  of 
charcoal  None  of  these  elevations  had  as  large  a  diameter  as  10 
feet,  and  it  only  required  one  turn  over  of  the  spade  to  reach  the 
undisturbed  bed  of  the  lake.  Digging  on  these  so-called  islets,  and 
in  the  spaces  around  them,  I  found  stumps  of  upright  piles  and 
fragments  of  burnt  faggots,  the  latter  forming  a  thin  layer  over  the 
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Iruo  ]akc-s€<Hinent.  The  piles  were  closely  set,  about  one  or  one 
and  a  hall"  toot  apart,  and  uniforitily  occupied  the  whole  area  of  the 
dwelling  without  any  appearance  of  circular  stockades;  nor  was 
there  any  semblance  of"  a  fascine-stnictnre  indicating  mi  artificially 
constructe*!  island.  From  the  margin  or  outskirts  of  the  area 
occupied  by  these  piles  a  double  row  of  stuuipa  extended  towards 
the  shore,  which,  on  being  traced,  were  found  to  have  stopped  half 
way  to  the  onlinary  water-level  mark.  The  conclusion  which  I 
came  to  was  that  this  lacustrine  fl welling  was  a  true  palfttitU.% 
over  whose  wooden  platform  two  or  three  hearths  were  cons  true  to*  1 
of  incombustible  materials,  as  stone  and  clay.    Probably  these 
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hearths  would  have  been  surrounded  by  some  kind  of  huts. 
During  the  conflagration  which  hjid  destroyed  the  entire  wooden 
structures  (of  which  final  catastrophe  there  appeared  little  doubt 
from  the  ainoimt  of  burnt  faggots  and  beams  that  lay  scatterofl 
over  the  lake  bed  aU  over  the  area  containing  piles),  the  matt^riids 
of  these  hearths  would  ultimately  drop  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  still,  however,  retaining  their  relative  position,  and  so  present 
the  appearance  of  low  mounds  over  the  bed  of  the  lake  with  the 
stumps  of  their  supporting  piles  penetrating  them. 

Among  the  relics  recorded  from  this  lake-dwelling  are  two 
small  stfjne  cmcibles"  (B.  320),  an  iron  hatchet,  part  of  a  can*K^,  a 
hammer-stone,  a  rubbing-stone,  two  small  urns  (?),  part  of  a  lai^ 
crucible,  charred  bones,  teeth,  shells  of  hazel-nuts,  (II  p.  324.) 
Flint  tlake>s,  scrapers,  anfl  arrow-jjoints  have  been  found  in  the 


vicinity  along  the  shore,  but  on  the  crannog  itself  only  a 
quantity  of  fine  chips  was  discovered.  Some  of  these  relics  1 
in  the  possession  of  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Maalonald,  who 
lived  in  the  neighLioiirhot^l  aJid  took  an  active  part  in  searching 
for  relics.  The  iron  hatchet  turned  out  to  be  of  exceptional 
interest  It  is  a  socketed  celt,  with  a  loop  at  one  ^ide  for  fixing 
the  handle,  part  of  which  was  still  remaining  in  the  socket  (Tig.  125, 
No.  t)  Bronze  celts  of  this  description  are,  of  course,  very  coinnioji* 
but  specimens  made  of  iron  are  extremely  mre,  especially  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  only  exceptionally  to  he  seen  in  the  museums  of 
Europe.  This  is  the  only  one  hitherto  recorded  from  a  British 
lake-dwelling,  and,  moreover,  it  is,  as  regards  size  and  form,  quite 
uniqua  It  measures  Gj  inches  long  and  Si  inches  bn>ad  im- 
madifttely  above  the  cutting  edga  The  longest  diameter  of  the 
socket  IB  2i  inches,  ami  this  breadth  is  continued  for  alwut 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  except  where  the  loophole  causes  it  to 
bulge  outwards. 

One  of  the  crucibles,  which  I  believe  is  now  presented  to  the 
Belfast  Museum,  is  rather  peculiar  in  having  a  short  projecting 
handle  (So,  2). 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  lake-dwelling 
practised  the  art  of  metalluig^j%  which  would  entail  at  least  one 
tire-proof  furnace,  and  thus  partly  account  for  the  existence  of  so 
luany  hearths  on  such  a  small  area. 

The  second  dwelling  was  al)out  150  yards  from  the  shore, 
in  deep  water,  and  lying  over  a  great  depth  of  quaking  mud. 
It  was  a  small  example  of  the  ordinary^  stockaded  island,  but 
owing  to  the  softness  of  the  mud  and  oozing  of  water  no  satb- 
factory  investigation  could  be  undertaken,  Mr,  Bobinson  calcu- 
lates the  extent  of  its  submergence  at  15  feet  Its  entire  surface 
was  occupied  by  a  heap  of  stones  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
a  hillside  caim  Digging  underneath  these  stones  we  came  upon 
a  thick  bed  of  heather  and  brackens  interspersed  with  beams  and 
brushwood.  Near  the  margui  were  to  be  seen  a  few  piles  and 
beams  rudely  mortised,  trom  which  one  or  two  long  beams  radiated 
towards  the  centre  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 

In  the  first  descriliexl  lake-dwelling  no  submergence  could  have 
taken  place,  as  the  lake  l»ottom  was  composed  of  compact  sand 
in  which  the  piles  ha<l  a  linn  hold 

In  diflerent  parts  of  the  lake  two  single-tree  canoes  were  found 
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embedded  in  the  mud,  both  of  which  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Belfast  Museum.  One  is  a  plain  trough  of  a  rectangular  shape 
with  slightly  slopmg  sides,  measuring  12  J  feet  long,  2  J  wide  and 
9  inches  deep  (No.  8).  Its  flat  base  is  perforated  with  six  circular 
holes  f  inch  in  diameter.  The  other  is  pointed  at  both  ends,  and 
altogether  much  more  artistic  in  its  structure.  It  was  originally 
about  18  feet  long  and  8 J  feet  wide,  but  the  fore-part  is  consider- 
ably damaged.  The  stem  portion  is  here  figured  (No.  4).  It  had 
two  seats  formed  of  neat  planks  of  oak,  seven  inches  broad,  and 
supported  on  projecting  ledges  on  each  side  cut  out  of  the  solid,  as 
shown  in  the  section  No.  6.  The  seats  (No.  5)  were  kept  in 
position  by  two  wooden  pins  at  each  end  which  penetrated  into 
the  solid  supports.  For  the  oars  there  were  also  two  arrangements 
on  each  side  consisting  of  perforated  projections  left  out  of  the 
solid  as  shown  on  the  margin  of  the  portion  here  sketched.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  canoe  consists  of  four  j)ro- 
minences  with  abrupt  edges  (also  left  in  the  solid)  for  the  feet  of 
the  rowers,  as  seen  in  the  illustration.  The  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  seats  to  their  corresponding  foot  marks  were  38 
and  84  inches  respectively. 

LIST  OF  IRISH  CRAXXOGS  ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED,  WITH 
NOTES  AND  REFERENCES. 

Aconnick  Lough,  co.  Cavan.    B.  13,  Ap.  p.  43. 

Acru.ssel  Lough,  co.  Fermanagh.    B.  444,  p.  187. 

Allen  Lough,  co.  Leitrim.    B.  9,  p.  45. 
*  Aghakilconnel  Lough,  co.  Leitrim.    B.  13,  Ap.  p.  43. 

Aghnamullen  ("Glebe  Island  "),  co.  Monaghan.    B.  93b,  p.  229. 
2  Annagh  Lough,  two  crannogs,  between  King  and  Queen^s  County.  H. 
149,  p.  154. 

Annagh,  parish  of  Kilbarron,  co.  Tipperary.    B.  444,  p.  212. 
Ardakillen,  four  crannogs.    B.  13,  p.  208,  and  Ap.  p.  48  ;  B.  18,  p.  230. 
^  Ardmore  Bay,  submarine  crannog,  co.  Waterford.    B.  329,  p.  61,  and 
B.  330,  p.  154. 

^  Three  iron  pots  were  found  on  this  crannog.  one  of  them  being  of  a  triangular 
shape. 

^  Various  mediaeval  objects  collected  in  the  mud  on  and  near  the  crannog  sites  : 
iron  cuirass,  matchlock  guns,  pistols,  antique  kejrs,  spurs,  implements  of  iron,  bronze 
ladle,  bronze  spear-head.  The  swords  and  gun-barrels  were  found  sticking  up  in  the 
mud  from  the  lake-bottom. 

'  A  great  many  piles  covering  an  oval  enclosure  about  100  feet  in  diameter. 
On  submarine  crannogs,  see  Kinahan's  "  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  Ireland,"  p.  264, 
and  Note  83  (p.  443)  of  Scottish  list  of  crannogs. 
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Arrow  Lough,  eo<  Sligo,  several  stone  i&kmcb  n^r  the  Abbey  of  Ballin- 

doon.    B.  AU,  p,  245, 
Aughlkh,  aliout  five  miles  from  KnnkkilleQ,  co.  FennanAgh*    B.  217^ 

pp.  323, 

Ballaghmore,  co»  Fermanagh*    B.  217,  p.  322> 
Balbnafad,  co.  Gal  way.    E.  214,  p.  12. 
1  Ballinahindj,  co.  Gal  way,    B,  214,  p,  12, 
Ballinderiy,  near  Moate,  co,  Westmeath.    B.  391,  p.  196, 
Ballmlough,  four  crannogs,  co.  Gal  way,  70a. 

Bjillydoolough,  tive  miles  from  Euniskillen,  co.  Fermanagh,    B,  101, 

pp.  360  and  569,  and  B.  217,  p.  314. 
itftllygawley  Lake,  co.  Sligo.    B,  441,  p,  246. 

*  Bally  hoe  Lough,  two  crannogs,  nenr  Carrickmacmss,  co.  Moiiaghan. 

B,  13,  p.  417,  and  B,  135,  p.  8, 
Bally kiider,  co,  Down,    B,  29,  p.  86. 

Biillylough  BfiilcNan-Locha,       Annak  of  the  Four  Masters,**  B.  27, 

p.'  193,  and  B.  43rt,  p.  168, 
Ballywttolcn,  co,  Down.    B.  29,  p.  H6, 
Boherraaea,  co.  Meath,    B,  444,  p.  82. 

Bola  Lough,  co,  Galway,  lake  stone-dwell ing.    B.  214,  p.  11. 
^  Breagho,  co.  Fermanagh,    B,  217,  p.  322, 
Caralough,  co.  Armagh,    B.  444,  p.  178. 

*  Cargaghoge,  BaitJiiy  of  Farney,  co,  Monaghan,    B,  1 62,  p.  269,  and 

vol  V,,  1th  k,  p.  330, 
Gostleforbes,  co.  Longford.    B.  24,  p.  150. 

C^tlefore  Lough,  two  crannogs,  co.  Leitrim,    B,  13,  Ap.  p,  43  ; 

B,  438,  p,  409. 
Clogheniy,  co,  Tyrone.    B.  119,  2nd  ed,,  p,  649. 
5  Cloncorick  Castle  L.,  co.  Leitrim.    B.  440,  p,  408. 
Cloneygonnell  L.  (Tonymore),  thi^  crannogs,  co.  Cavaii.    B.  60. 
Cloonbo  L.,  two  crannogs,  co,  Leitrim.    B,  13,  Ap,  p*  43, 

^  O'Flahertie  in  hia  hbtoty  mention*  that  the  ancient  ca«tle  of  the  OTlaherbica 
of  Bimowen,  in  Ball  i  nab  inch  Lake>  waji  built  on  an  arliAciftl  tsland. 

'Two  craanoifs.  one  larjjc  and  tli<?  otht^r  small.  The  former  h  only  separatwl 
from  the  mainland  by  a  shaUow  channdt  and  is  acce^slbJe  in  summer  bj  a  narrow 
oattiseway.  On  it  wer^  found  two  fine  spectmens  of  broaze  pinBt  be«ide«  other 
articles  of  l&m  interest  in  lead  and  iron,  and  a  flint  dpi%ar-head." 

^  A  atookaded  6ae)oBnix%  about  :i.>  feet  in  diiuueter,  Ijing  f^ome  12  or  14  ftiet 
belaw  the  bo«;  aurfaoe.  "A  magnifioent  pair  of  quern  atoneit*"  and  a  lar^  bowl- 
shaped  ves^*^!  of  oak  are  known  to  hare  bc«n  found  nn  it. 

*  A  cnrioiua  wcKxien  floorinsr,  buriod  U  feet  in  the  ho^.  It  rested  on  *^a  thick 
deposit  of  bazel  and  biri^h  branches,*^  Over  it  was?  a  collection  of  Atone  »1»ba, 
cloeelj  fltt4>d  tojretber  with  a  aubettatain  of  blue  olay,  but  all  laid  on  planks  of 
timber  forming  part  of  the  floor.  On  this  there  were  qaantLtiei^  of  ashes,  proving 
that  thii*  waft  the  fire-place  of  the  ancient  dwelling-/* 

*  "With  piles  ronnd  the  marsrin  and  aniong-^it  the  stones  on  its  Burface  were 
foand  quertis,  eome  pc^rfect,  some  in  a  broken  tttate.'-  A  oanoe  became  visible  at  a 
depth  of  2J  to  3  teet  when  the  water  of  tht*  laktt  was  unusually  low 
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Cloonboniagh  L.,  co.  Leitrim.    B.  13,  Ap.  p.  43,  and  B.  438,  p.  408. 
Cloonfinneii  L.,  co.  Leitrim.    Ibid.^  and  B.  438,  p.  408. 
Clopnfinlough,  two  crannogs,  co.  Roscommon.    B.  13,  p.  208,  and 
Ap.  p.  40. 

Cloonfree,  two  cmnnogs.  p.  219,  and  Ap.  p.  48. 

.  Cloonturk  L.,  two  crannogs,  co.  Leitrim.    Ibid.,  Ap.  p.  43. 

1  Clough water  Bog,  near  Ballymena,  co.  Antrim.    B.  148,  p.  21. 

Coal  Bog  (Kilnamaddo),  near  Boho,  co.   Fermanagh.    Jour,  Arch. 

Association,  xxxvi.  p.  271  ;  B.  345,  p.  G6. 
Coolcranoge,  co.  Limerick.    B.  444,  p.  28. 

Corcreevy  (Loch-Laoghaire)  co.  Tyrone.   "  Annals  of  the  Four  Mastei-s," 
B.  13,  p.  215. 

Corrib  L.,  a  few  lake  stone-dwellings,  co.  Gal  way.    B.  214,  p.  11. 

2  Cornagall  L.,  co.  Cavan.    B.  191a,  p.  461. 
^  Comaseer,  co.  Cavan.    B.  438,  p.  148. 

Craigywarren,  co.  Antrim.    B.  444,  p.  110. 
Crannagh  MacKnavin,  co.  Leitrim.    B.  18,  p.  233. 
Crannagh  Lough,  co.  Antrim.    B.  24,  p.  157. 
Crannog-na-n-Duini,  co.  Donegal.    B.  18,  p.  233. 
Crannog-lK)y,  parish  of  Inishkeel,  co.  Donegal.    B.  444,  p.  28. 
Crannog  Mac  Samhradhain,  co.  Cavan.    "  Annals  of  the  Four  M.asters." 
B.  9,  p.  45. 

Creenagh  L.,  two  crannogs,  co.  Leitrim.    B.  438,  p.  408. 
Cullina,  near  MarylK)rough,  Queen  s  County.    B.  444,  p.  210. 
*  Currygrane  L,,  two  crannogs,  co.  Longford.    B.  443,  p.  410. 
Derreen  L.,  co.  Roscommon.    B.  13,  Ap.  p.  62. 
Derreskit  L.,  co.  Cavan.    B.  13,  Ap.  p.  43. 

Drumaleiigue  L.,  two  crannogs,  co.  Leitrim.  B.  18  ;  B.  13,  Ap.  43. 
Drumdarragh  or  Trillick,  co.  Fermanagh.    B.  441  ;  B.  217,  p.  324. 

^  A  small  cranno}?  discovered  by  turf-cutters,  and  "  intcrestinpr  from  the  fact  of 
instruments  made  of  iron  and  stone  having:  been  found  tojjether."  Amonff  other 
thinjjfrt  were  a  bronze  pin,  fragrments  of  crucibles,  bits  of  anthracite  coal,  a  socketed 
iron  implement,  two  small  flint  knives,  a  stone  celt,  a  round  flat  stone  with  an 
oblong- worked  indentation  on  each  side,  and  several  bits  of  rude  pottery. 

'  An  artificial  island,  30  yards  in  diameter,  thickly  planted  with  timber  and 
surrounded  with  piles.  In  1870  a  canoe  was  found  on  the  shore  of  this  islet,  em- 
bedded in  the  mud  and  half  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  stuff  lyinj?  on  its  floor  were 
found  some  iron  tools — an  adze,  a  hammer  (both  with  handles),  a  socketed  chisel,  two 
whetstones,  and  some  fraofments  of  iron. 

'  A  small  lake,  scarcely  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  about  three  miles  from 
Cavan.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  shore  a  heap  of  stones,  surrounded  by  circles 
of  stockades  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  moss  near  the  lake  two  canoes  were 
found  21  and  18  feet  long. 

*  This  lake  is  in  the  parish  of  Clonbroney,  and  contains  two  crannoirs.  called 
Round  Island  "  and  "  Fry's  Island.'*  The  former  is  18^  yards  in  diameter,  and  the 
"  wooden  piles,  though  in  a  pulpy  and  rotten  state,  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  the  lake 
a  small  canoe,  feet  lonp,  an  iron  spear,  the  nether  stone  of  a  grain-rubber,  and  the 
antlers  (with  eighteen  points)  of  a  deer  were  found  embedded  in  the  silt." 
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^  Dinimgay,  tfiree  cmuiiogis  unci  one  stone-island,  co.  Fermatiagh*    B.  IHO, 

p.  232,  jind  B.  217,  p.  314. 
^  Pmmk^ety  L.,  neat*  BaLliebt^rcmgh,  co,  Cuvan,    B.  57,  p.  483. 
^  Drumkeliri,  parLiK  of  Inver,  co.  Bonej|^faU    B.  3,  p.  361. 
*  BrumUne,  eight  miles  from  Cavan,  two  crannogs^  co.  CAviin.  B.  43*^,  p.  149. 
DruKiskiraly,  three  crantiogs,  oo.  Fennnnagh.    B.  ltS9,  p.  583,  and  B, 
217,  p.  320. 
^  Drumsloe,  co,  FenonaiiaglL    B.  217,  p,  32  L 
Ett'enmii,  co.  Clai*e.    B.  346,  p.  336. 

Eyes  Lough,  six  craiHiogs,  co.  Fermanagh,     B.  189,  p.  553  and  B.  217, 
p,  317, 

Faughan  L.,  co.  Down.    B,  24  and  25 ;  B.  18,  p.  158. 
Fort  L.,  CO.  Donegal.    B.  444,  p.  181. 
Funshinagh  L.,  co.  Leitrirn.    B.  13,  Ap.  p.  43, 
Galbally,  co.  Tyrone,    B.  217,  p,  197. 

Olencar  L.,  fivo  cranrjogs,  co,  Sligo  and  Leitrini.    B,  444,  p.  243, 
Gortalongli,  co.  Fermanagh.     B.  34(5,  p.  336. 
Grantstown,  l*o.  Queen.    B.  93,  p.  228, 
Guile  L.,  CO.  Antrim.    B.  148,  p.  20. 

Giir  L.,  CO,  Limerick.    Evana*    Ancient  Bronsse  Implements,  eti!./*  p, 

436  ;    B.  18,  p.  223. 
Hackett  Lough  (L,  Cimbe),  co.  Galway.    **  Annals  of  Lough  Ce,"  1067  ; 

B.  119,  2nd  ed.,  p.  654  ;  B,  18,  p.  230. 
Hilbert  L.,  Goromna  Idand,  a  lake  atoned  welling,  co.  Gal  way.    B.  214. 
Xnkhrush  (Green  Lough),  co.  Derry.    B.  25,  p,  212. 

^  This  is  a  small  IqIc^,  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Enniiaklllon.  about  m  mile 
in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  bTieadth.  It  contains  three  craniio^^H,  the  largest  of 
M^hioh  is  feet  in  diameter,  "  Here  were  found  querne,  whetstones,  workwl  pieces 
of  deer-horn^  some  frajrmentti  of  iron  plated  with  bronze,  many  pieoee  of  omamented 
pottery,  some  of  which  were  ftimishetl  with  ears  or  handler;  a  very  curious  ^Uma 
(apparently  a  tombstone),  sculptured  with  a  oros^  and  ornamented  with  four  human 
heads,  and  scroll  work,  and  a  lar^c  boulder,  upon  which  a  eroBB-like  Airnro  ha^l  been 
picked  or  punched  out." 

^  A  larj^e  crannogt  covering  about  an  aore,  but  only  partly  artificial.  About 
thirty  thoumnd  piles  used  in  fitrenfftheninff  the  island,  which  had  a  jetty,  and  near 
this  a  canoe  was  found.  The  prlnotpal  r«?lics  are— flomu  Htone  hammer*j  three  piece* 
cf  flint  scrapers,  a  bead  of  amber  and  another  of  grla^<  a-  small  stone  ring  the  stxe  of 
a  finjtrer-rtnjf,  f  ragmen ts  of  pottery,  a  crucible,  some  artielee  of  brass,  and  portions  of 
bog-ore.    The  piles  were  cut  by  very  ^harp  met^I  implements. 

^  In  Captain  W.  Mudge.  R.X.,  discovered  here  a  wooden  hut  made  of  a 

framework  of  large  oak  beams  mortised  at  the  four  comers.  It  measured  12  feet 
square  and  9  feet  high,  and  about  half  way  up  there  was  n  flooring  which  divided 
the  space  into  two  storeys.  The  roof  of  thin  unique  hut  was  buried  in  the  p^t 
H  feet  from  the  surface,  and  its  base  rested  on  a  fabstratum  of  brushwood  raaemb- 
ling  a  orannog.  (See  p.  4sy), 

•  Two  crannoga,  one  large,  liXi  feet  in  diameter.  An  iron  cauldron,  found  near 
the  fthore  of  lake,  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  usaal  bronze  cauldrons,  of 
beaten  iron,  and  riveted. 

■  Ornamented  quern  stone  found  on  the  crannog. 
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Joristown,  in  the  river  Deal,  co.  Westmeath.    B.  13,  Ap.  p.  55,  and 

B.  444,  p.  205. 
Kilglass  L.    B.  13,  Ap.,  p.  48. 

Killynure,  near  Enniskillen,  co.  Fermanagh.    B.  217,  p.  323. 

Kilraore  L.,  two  crannogs,  co.  Monaghan.    B.  13,  Ap.  p.  43. 

Kilknock  L.,  co.  Antrim.     B.  24,  p.  153. 

Knockany  (Lough  Cend),  co.  Limerick.    B.  444,  p.  156. 

Lagore,  or  Dunshaughlin,  co.  Meath.    B.  175,  p.  462;  B.  14,  p.  35;  B. 

18;  B.  4,  p.  425;  B.  10,  p.  101. 
Lane  L.,  co.  Roscommon.    Cat.  State  Papers  Ireland,  vol.  156,  p.  374. 
Lankhill,  near  Enni.skillen,  co.  Fermanagh.    15.  441,  p.  372. 
Leesborough  L.,  co.  Monaghan.    B.  13,  p.  43. 
Lenaghan,  co.  Fermanagh.    B.  444,  p.  188. 

Lisanisk,  co.  Monaghan.        The  island  Ever  McCooley  s  house  "  ;  B. 

18,  p.  231  ;  B.  9,  p.  46,  and  B.  8,  p.  94, 
Lisnacroghem,  near  Broughshane,  co.  Antrim.     B.  411. 
Tjochanacrannog,  co.  Sligo.    B.  444,  p.  246. 
^  Loughran's  Island      Tnnis-an-Lochan  "),  in  the  river  Bann,  near  Coler- 

aine,  co.  Antrim.    B.  13,  p.  417  ;  B.  27,  p.  192. 
Loughannaderriga,  Achille  Island,  co.  Mayo.    B.  444,  p.  230. 
Loughinsholin,  co.  Derry.    B.  18,  p.  233  ;  B.  25,  p.  157. 
Loughavarra,  co.  Antrim.     Ulster  J.  Arch.,  vol.  vii.  p.  192;  "Annals 

of  the  Four  Masters,"  1544. 
Loughavilly,  CO.  Fermanagh.    B.  217,  p.  321  ;  B.  346,  p.  332. 
~  Lochlea,  three  crannogs,  co.  Roscommon.     B.  13,  Ap.  pp.  48  and  61  ; 

B.  18,  p.  29. 
Lough-na-Glack,  co.  Monaghan.    B.  9,  p.  46. 
Lough  Cam,  lake  stone-dwelling,  co.  (Jalway.    B.  214,  p.  12. 
Loughmagarry,  co.  Antrim.    B.  24,  p.  156. 
^  Loughtamend  ("  Loughtoman  "),  co.  Antrim.    Ibid.,  p.  155. 
Loughtown,  CO.  Leitrim.    B.  13,  Ap.  43. 
Loughrea,  four  crannogs,  co.  Gal  way,  B.  58,  p.  412. 
Lough  Oughter,  three  or  more  crannogs,  co.  Cavan.    B.  438,  p.  151. 
Lynch  Lough  ("  Loch-Lei th-innsi  "),  co.  Antrim.    B.  27,  p.  193. 

*  "  Six  stone  and  two  bronze  celts,  an  iron  spear-head  and  a  bayonet,  three 
fibulas,  one  bridle-bit  and  two  cheek-plates  made  of  bronze,"  found  on  this  island. 

2  From  this  crannoyf  the  followinpr  objects  were  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  : — "  A  piece  of  circular  prindstone,  block  of  flint,  old  iron  key, 
two  portions  of  blades  of  iron  swords,  and  a  piece  of  bone  spike." 

'  A  well-defined  stockade,  with  horizontal  beams.  A  canoe  and  the  following 
objects  recorded  from  this  crannop  : — Two  iron  sw^ords  ;  a  small  anvil,  very  brifirht 
and  clean  ;  a  pair  of  scales  and  several  hammers ;  several  gold  pins  ;  metal  dishes  ; 
small  axe-heads ;  an  iron  cauldron  of  a  low  dilated  shape :  a  stone  of  yellowish- 
white  colour,  beautifully  polished,  about  twelve  inches  long,  three  and  a  half  broad, 
and  two  thick,  accurately  squared  at  the  sides,  having  a  round  hole  about  one  and  a 
quarter  inch  deep  and  half  inch  in  diameter  at  each  end.  the  top  surface  and  one  of 
the  sides  being  covered  with  carved  devices  ;  and  a  quern." 
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Mftc  Hugh  two  crannog^,  co.  Leitrim.  B»  13,  Ap*  p.  i3|  aiid  B. 
440,  p.  408. 

Maenean  L.,  three  crannogs,  co*  Fermanagh.    B.  2 IT,  p.  323, 

Mac  Ke^in  (Mac  Cuainihain)  ci-annog,  uo.  Gal  way,    B,  70,  p.  176. 

Manorhamilton,  co.  Leitnin.    B,  25,  p.  346»  ami  B.  18,  p.  552, 

Marlacooj  co,  Armagh.    R.  JL  A.  A.,  voU  vi.j  4rtli  S.,  p.  432. 

Mask  L.,  Hags  Castle^  lake  stone-dwelling,    B,  214,  p-  11« 

Melvin  L.  (Melge),  between  co.  Fermanagh  and  I^itrim.    "Annals  of 

the  Four  Masters  " ;  B.  18,  p.  231,  and  B.  13,  p.  21!). 
Mninenoe,  co.  Fermanagh,    B,  217,  p,  322, 
Monaiuclia,  co.  Tipperary,    B.  444,  p,  212, 

Monalty,  half  a  mile  from  Carrickniaci-oss,  co.  Monaglian.    B.  8,  p.  94» 

and  B.  9,  p.  46, 
Moneaj  co,  Fermanagh.    B.  217,  p.  318, 

MongavHn,  co,  Donegal.       Annals  of  Lough  C<5"  j  B.  444,  p*  151. 
Monnachin  L.,  co.  Monaghan.    IbuL,  p.  15L 

Mounie  L,,  two  crannogs,  eo.  Antrim.  B.  390,  pp.  194  atidSTl,  and  B. 
439,  p.  321, 

Moynagh  L.^  co.  Meath.    Not-e^  by  Col,  Wo<xl-Martin. 
Muickeanagh  L.  (Lough  Leisi),  co.  Roscommon.    B.  18,  p.  230. 
Mucknoe  L.,  co.  Monaghan,    B.  444,  p,  151. 

Mumtir  Eolais,  co,  Leitrim,  *'Ammls  of  the  Four  Masters";  B.  18, 
p.  231  ;  B.  9,  p,  45. 

Nahinch  L.,  Tipperary  and  King's  County,  B,  70b  ;  Wakefield's  **  Ire- 
land," vol.  i,  p.  94, 

Naneevin  L,,  co,  Gidw^ay.    B.  118,  p.  31. 

Ooney  L.  ("  Loch-n-Utthne      co,  Monaghan,      Annals  of  Lough  Ce**; 

B.  444,  p.  156. 
f)wel  L,,  CO.  Westmciitii,    Pro.  IL  /.  -^1.,  vol.  ix.  p,  210. 
Pad  or  Boat  L,  near  Lough  Eyes,  co.  Femianagh.    B.  217,  p.  318. 
Ravel    L.,  "  Derry hollow,*'    **  Aghaloughan,"  ntiar  Rarulalstown,  co. 

Antrim.    B.  24  and  25 ;  B.  148,  p,  22  ;  B.  215,  pp,  74  and  194; 

Kilk,  A,  S.f  2nd  S.,  vols,  ilL  p.  88,  and  iv.  p.  36. 
1  Rahan's  L.,  near  Carrickmacross,  co.  Monaghan.     A'.  A.  S.,  vol,  iv,^ 

2nd  8.,  p.  379. 
Bamor  L.,  eo,  Cavan*    B,  438,  p,  152* 
-  Rimi  L.,  three  or  four  crannogs,  co.  Leitrim.    B.  24,  p,  147;  B.  440, 

p,  408, 

'  "  In  &□  chiller  cranno^  in  Eahzm's  Lake,^^  says  Mr.  Morantt  we  found  five  Qu6f>n 
Mary  eMlUng^  fused  into  a  moss  ;  a  bronze  pin  ;  a  flat  Bpear-hoad,  and  a  dtouo  cidt. 
We  alBO  found  the  hearthstonuis  and  a  quantity  ol  asheti.  The  piles  aroumt  the  iBlan^l 
are  BtiU  vi»thk  above  the  water. 

-  Contained  thrmr  or  four  cramL<^.  "  In  the  one  opposite  Cloncahir  were  fimnd 
^tveral  qaerns  of  diffii^rent  iiieea  aud  patturna  (eliieflv  flat-Bhaped^  omamenteil  with 
the  UHnal  crcKS^H  liupiirn,  variM  more  or  le^),  and  inanj  of  these  wfire  tftken  away  l\v 
Mr.  Kane  to  preserve  at  Mohill  Ca*^tl©,    When  the  water  was  at  a  low  level  a  flliffht 
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Ross  L.,  near  Crossniaglen,  co.  Armagh.    J,  R.  If.  A.  As.^  vol.  vi.,  4th  S., 
p.  432. 

Roughan  L.,  near  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone.    B.  438,  p.  152. 
Rouskey  L.,  co.  Monaghan.    B.  444,  p.  151. 

Scur  L.,  two  crannogs,  co.  Leitrim.    "Annals  of  Lough  C^,"  1345, 
1390,  and  1580  ;  B.  13,  Ap.  p.  43.    B.  18,  p.  223. 

1  St.  John's  Lough,  four  crannogs,  co.  Leitrim.    B.  13,  Ap.,  pp.  43  and  59. 
Talogh  L.,  at  Feenagh,  several  crannogs,  co.  Leitrim.    B.  440,  p.  408. 
The  Miracles,  co.  Fermanagh.    B.  217,  p.  319,  and  B.  346,  p.  331. 
Toome  Bar,  co.  Antnm.    B.  92,  p.  227. 

2  Tully  L.,  three  crannogs,  co.  Cav.in.    B.  438,  p.  150. 
Tullyline,  co.  Cavan.    B.  13,  p.  215. 

Veagh  L.,  co.  Donegal.    "Annals,"  B.  18,  p.  231. 
Yoan  L.,  co.  Fermanagh.    B.  217,  p.  324. 

examination  was  made  in  rejrard  to  the  conatniction  of  the  crannof::.  It  was  found 
that  there  were  two,  possibly  three,  concentric  circles  of  piles  of  small  size,  (inclosinjr 
an  area  considerably  larfrer  than  that  of  the  present  island,  and  the  space  so  enclosed 
seemed  to  have  been  filled  with  roujjh  unhewn  lojra  of  wood  up  to  about  the  present 
summer  level  of  the  water.  Upon  this  had  been  deposited  a  stratum  of  stones  and 
pravel,  amongst  which  were  found  the  querns  already  mentioned.  In  the  same 
lake  are  three  other  crannogrs — Man  Island,  Crane  Island,  and  another." 

*  Three  silver  coins  of  the  reig-ns  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.  found  on  this 
crannoff. 

-  Three  cranno«?s  in  this  loch,  two  close  to  each  other,  and  are  approached  by  a 
causeway  which  terminates  about  sixteen  feet  from  the  crannotrs,  both  about  twenty- 
five  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  marprin  of  this  crannog,  under  water,  a  bronze  spear- 
head was  found,  5  J  inches  long,  and  a  looped  celt  4  inches  lonj?. 
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IL— .SCOTTISH  LAKE  DWELLINGS  OR  CHANNOGS. 

It  wfts  not  till  after  the  discoveriea  on  the  Coiitment  had 
attracted  universal  attention  that  archijjologists  l>cgaTi  to  look  for 
aimUar  remains  in  Rritain.  It  was  then  found  that  early  hLstoric 
refercmces  to  island  forts,  and  some  incidental  notices  of  the 
exposure  of  buried  islands  artificially  eonstmcted  of  wood  and 
stone,  and  other  remains  of  lacustrine  abodes,  durmg  the  draiiiiige 
of  lochs  and  marshes  in  the  last  and  early  part  of  this  century,  had 
been  entirely  overlooked.  The  merit  of  correctly  intcrjireting  these 
remains  in  Scotland,  and  bringing  them  systematically  before 
antiquaries,  belongs  to  the  late  Joseph  RolKjrtson,  Esq.,  F,S.A., 
Scotland,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  on  the  14th  of  l)eceml^er,  1857,  entitled, 
"  Notices  of  the  Isle  of  the  Loch  of  Banchory,  the  Isle  of  Loch 
Canmor,  and  other  Scottish  examples  of  the  artificial  or  stockaded 
islands,  called  crannogs  in  Ireland,  and  Keltischen  Pfahlbauten 
in  Switzerland" 

Mr.  Robertson's  paper,  though  not  published,  at  once  attracted 
attention,  and  stimulated  so  much  further  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  members,  that,  at  the  very  next  meeting  of  the  Society, 
another  contribution  on  the  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  .John 
Mackmlay,  F.S,A,  Scotland  (B.  21),  from  which  it  ay»pearcd  that 
as  early  as  I^4l2  this  gentleman  had  observed  some  remains  (now 
sunnised  to  be  a  crannog)  in  Dhu  Loch,  in  the  island  of  Bute, 
which  were  described  in  a  letter  dated  the  Kith  Febniary,  1813, 
This  communication  found  its  way  to  George  Chalmers,  Esq,, 
author  of  ''Caledonia/'  regarding  w^hich,  writing  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1813,  he  says: — "  It  goes  directly  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
obscurest  antiquities  of  Scotland,  I  mean  the  wooden  castles, 
which  belong  to  the  Scottish  period  when  stone  and  lime  wore  not 
much  used  in  building,  I  wHl  make  proper  use  of  this  discovery 
of  Mr.  Mackinlay.'*  In  1863,  Dr.  John  Grigor,  of  Nairn,  described 
"  two  ancient  lake-dwellings  or  crannoges  in  the  Loch  of  the  Clans, 
Nairnshire/'  (B.  55.)  The  remains,  however,  were  too  imperfect 
to  be  of  value  in  illustrating  their  structure,  and  the  only  relics 
found  were  a  portion  of  a  small  stone  ciip  or  lamp,  two  whetstones, 
an  iron  axe-head,  and  some  charcoal  and  bits  of  bone. 

A  more  important  discovery,  made  about  the  same  time,  was  a 
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group  of  artificial  islands  in  Loch  Dowalton,  Wigtownshire,  which 
were  first  described  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(then  Lord  Lovaine)  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1863.  (B.  56.)  Alwut  two 
years  later  Mr.  John  Stuart,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  visited  Dowalton,  and,  owing  to  a  greater  drainage  of 
the  loch  having  been  made  in  the  interval,  was  enabled  to  re- 
examine the  Dowalton  islands  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
The  result  of  his  labours  was  an  elaborate  paper  to  the  Society,  in 
which  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  structure  and  relics  of  these 
crannogs,  and  also  took  the  opportunity  of  incorporating  into  his 
article  all  the  facts  he  coukl  glean,  so  as  to  afford  a  basis  for  com- 
paring the  Scottish  examples  with  those  in  other  countries.  (B.  94.) 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Stuart's  paper  in  1866,  little  progress 
was  made  in  the  investigation  of  Scottish  crannogs,  though  traces 
of  them  were  occasionally  noticed  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  till 
the  discovery  and  examination  of  the  Lochlec  crannog,  Ayrshire, 
in  1878-9.  The  work  done  at  Lochlee  was  important,  not  only 
because  of  the  varied  collection  of  relics  secured,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  interest  it  had  excited  in  archicological  research,  the  finiit 
of  which  has  already  been  reaped  by  the  discovery  of  no  less  than 
five  other  lake-dwellings  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  all  of  which 
have  now  been  carefully  investigated.  Full  details  of  these 
investigations  arc  given  in  the  Collections  of  the  Ayrshire  and 
Galloway  Archaeological  Association,  as  well  as  in  my  recent  work 
on  the  "  Scottish  Lake-Dwellings."    (B.  381,  344,  873,  and  426.) 

While  such  general  indications  of  lake-dwellings  can  hardly  be 
said  to  limit  their  geographical  distribution  to  any  given  area  in 
Scotland,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  discover}^  of  actual 
remains  illustrative  of  the  civilisation  and  social  condition  of  their 
occupiers  is  concerned,  we  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
investigations  made  at  Dowalton,  Lochlee,  Lochspouts,  Buston, 
Airrieoulland,  Barhapple,  and  Friar's  Carse,  all  of  which  are 
situated  within  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Dumfries,  and  Wigtown.  In 
instituting  a  comparison  between  the  relics  of  these  respective 
groups  their  resemblance  is  so  wonderfully  alike  that  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  discussing  the  merits 
of  each  group  separately ;  so  that  whatever  inferences  can  be 
legitimately  derived  from  a  critical  examination  of  any  one  group 
may  be  safely  applied  to  the  whole. 
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As  a  prcliiLiiniiry  to  this  inqiiirj^  the  following  details  of  the 
investigation  of  luke-dwellings  in  Scotland  will,  I  tnist,  bo 
sufficient  to  give  general  readers  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the 
social  conditions  and  environments  of  the  people  whose  history, 
solely  from  an  archfeological  standpoint,  it  if*  our  object  here  to 
poiirtray. 

DOWALTON. 

The  loch  of  Dowalton  was  of  an  irregular  fonn,  about  lA  mile 
long,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  itiile  in  greatest  breadth,  and 
without  any  marked  outfall  for  drainage.  Sir  William  Maxwell 
ettected  this  by  making  a  cut,  25  feet  deep,  through  the  wall  of 
whinstone  and  slate  which  closed  it  in  at  its  south-eastern 
boundary.  When  the  waters  were  alJow^ed  to  nm  off  in  the 
summer  of  1803  no  less  than  five  artificially  constructed  islands 
became  visible.  One  of  these  had  a  cairn  of  stones  on  it  which 
always  remained  above  water,  and  was  known  as  the  Miller's 
Cairn,"  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  used,  like  the  Nilometer, 
to  measure  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  lake,  and  thereby  to 
regulate  its  supply  to  neighbouring  mills,  On  approaching  the 
cairn/*  says  Dr.  Stuart,  *'  the  numerous  rows  of  piles  which  sur- 
rounded it  fi.rst  attracted  notice.  These  piles  were  formed  of 
yoimg  oak-trees.  Lying  on  the  north-east  were  mortised  frames 
of  beams  of  oak,  like  hurdles,  and,  below  these,  roimd  trees  laid 
horizontally.  In  some  cases  the  vertical  piles  were  niortised  into 
horizontal  bars.  Below  them  were  layers  of  hazel  and  birch 
brunches,  and  under  these  were  mtisses  of  ferns,  the  whole  mixed 
with  large  boulders,  and  penetrated  by  piles.  Above  all  was  a 
surface  of  stone  and  soil,  which  was  several  feet  mider  water  till 
the  recent  drainage  took  place.  The  hurdle  frames  were  neatly 
mortised  together,  and  were  secured  by  pegs  in  the  mortise  holes. 
On  one  side  of  the  island  a  round  space  of  a  few  feet  in  size 
appeared,  on  which  was  a  layer  of  white  clay,  browned  and  cal- 
cined as  from  the  action  of  fire,  and  around  it  w^ere  bones  of 

animals  and  ashes  of  wood  Lines  of  piles,  apparently  to 

su[*port  a  causeway,  led  from  it  to  the  shore,"    (B.  94.) 

The  other  islands  were  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
of  like  materials.  The  largest  and  farthest  from  the  shore 
measured  twenty-three  yards  in  diameter,  and  its  surface  was 
three  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  others.     Several  canoes  and 
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hrouzfi  dishes  were  (bund  in  the  mud  in  the  \icinity  of  these 
inlands,  and  iii  iiiakiiig  excavations  on  tht^m  many  relics  and 
broken  bones  were  coUeeted,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list  as 
far  as  known  up  to  the  present  time: — 

RELICS  FROM  THE  CRANXOGS  IN  LOCH  DO  W  A  LTD  X. 

MduL — "Pot  or  patella  of  jello wish-coloured  bronze  (Fig,  126 
with   a  handle  springing  from  the  upper  etlge,  7  mcht*s  in 
length,  on  which  is  stamped  the  letters  R  CIPIPDLIBI.    At  the 


Fig.  126.— Broiwe  I>i«h  (heii^'h^  5i  inches). 


farther  extremity  is  a  circular  oi^ening.  The  bottom  is  onia- 
mented  with  five  projecting  rings,  and  measures  in  diameter 
G  inches ;  it  is  8  inches  in  diameter  across  the  mouth ;  the 
inside  appears  to  be  coatecl  with  tin,  and  has  a  series  of  incisetl 
lines  at  various  distances.  Hie  vessel  is  omamonted  on  the 
outside  opposite  to  the  handle  by  a  human  face  In  relief,  sur- 
rounded by  a  movable  ring,  which  could  be  used  in  lifting 
the  pot"   (B.  94,  p.  109  ) 

A  bronze  basin,  measuring  10  inches  in  diameter  and  4 
inches  in  depth,  shows  several  patches  or  mendings  (Fig*  127). 
It  is  formed  of  several  separate  pieces  of  sheet- me tiU  riveted 
ttjgether,  and  appears  to  have  had  an  iron  handle. 

Two  bronze  dishes,  hammered  out  of  the  solid.  One  measures 
12  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  in  deptk  The  other  has 
the  same  diameter  as  the  former,  but  is  1  inch  less  in  depth, 
and  has  a  tumed-over  rim  1  inch  in  breadth  (Fig.  IK). 


A  bronze  ring,  having  attached  to  it  a  portion  of  the  vessel 
of  which  it  had  been  a  handle  (Fig.  129). 


Pig*  127,  — HronEe  Diwh,  10  Jnohes  in  diiimeter. 


Fig.       — Hj  uu^  Dii^h}  12  Inches  in  diameter. 


Fig,  129.— Bronze  Ritig-liancll^*  i  real  f»it(?, 

A  penannular  brooch  and  a  circular  oniaincnt,  with  miiiipet- 
ahaped  spaces,  probably  intended  for  enaniol^  (Fig.  130).  Also 
a  anmll  ring,  a  fragment  of  bronze,  and  iron  slag. 
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Thm?  iron  hammers  or  axo-hanimers  (Fig,  131), 

Olass. — Two   beads  of    earthenware   of   a   ribbed  pattern. 


Pig*  130*— Bronsse  Brooch  (\)  und  Broxute  Oniami^nt 
(2  incKi's  in  fliaraefor). 


Pig.  13L— Iron  Hamraer-Ajcfis  (4). 


showing  traces  of  a  green  glaze ;  one  of  vitreous  paste  of  a 
whitish  colour,  with  red  spots;  half  of  another  bead  of  white 
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glass.  Streaked  with  blue  :  and  a  tai^  bead,  1}  iDeh  in  diameter, 
of  a  somewhat  remarkable  characten  The  latter  has  in 
the  central  perforation  a  tube  of  bronze,  and  the  edge  of 
both  sides  of  the  perforation   is  ornamented  by  three  minute 


J^nuUA  of  Villi itkll  l^lltt 

^  -rjrJikftl  with  BLttelU, 

\  \ 


Pf)rU«in  ci^r  Afiidet  <}K  Bln*^  GLi^s  llif^l,  t  utvh  lung 

A I  Hi  It  wEtk. 


Beatlii  bU  reil  ni^t^ 

Pin.  132,— Objects  of  or  Vitreous  Paste, 


barulH  of  twisted  yellow  tfla^Jis,  while  the  Ixuly  is  of  bhie  ylass, 
of  a  rilibed  pattern  (Wig.  132). 

Several  portions  of  armlets  of  glass.  Half  of  one  is  of  white 
glass,  and  Btreakotl  with  blua  Others  are  of  a  yellowish  or  whitish 
colour  (Fig.  132).    A  small  portion  of  blue  glass. 

Lmiher. — Portion  of  a  leather  shoe,  7  inehes  in  lengthy 
nearly  covered  with  ornamental  statu pe<l  patterns  (Pig.  133). 

Sion€. — A  thin  flat  stone,  of  a  rectangular  shape  and  highly 
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polished,  is  siipi:K>sofl  to  have  been  used  ivs  a  Tjiirror:  Hve  querns, 
a  flake  of  yeUow  flint,  and  several  whetstones. 

Wood.— Five  canoes,  measuring  from  18  foot  to  25  feet  in 


Fig.  133.  -Portion  of  Lather  Shoe  (lengthy  7  iiicb^). 


length,  and  from  2  feet  7  inches  to  4  feet  2  inches  in  breadth, 
]>n  Stuart  des^crihes  one  as  being  "25  feet  in  length,  and 
strengthened  by  a  projeeting  cross-band  towards  the  centre, 
left  in  the  sohd  in  hallowing  out  the  inside."    A  lai^e  wooden 


Pig,  134  — Bit  of  Saiiiina  Ware  Q)  and  imrtion  of     Crucible  (|). 


vessel,  roughly  cut  ont  of  the  solid,  and  a  portion  of  a  bowl,  with 
circular  grooves  made  by  means  of  a  wood-turners  lathe. 

Pottery. — A  amall  fragment  of  Samian  w^aro  and  an  earthen 
cnicible  (Fig.  134). 

AiisceUan^'fjtisi. — A  small  shale  ring,  unfinished,  a  bead  of 
amber,  and  a  copper  coin. 

LOCHLEK 

The  sit©  of  the  Lochlee  erannog  was  a  small  lake,  whicli 
formerly  occupied  about  nineteen  acres  of  what  is  now.  and  has  been 
lor  many  years,  arable  land,  on  the  farm  of  Lochlee,  near  Tarboltoa 
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Before  it  was  artificially  drained,  some  fifty  years  ago,  bo  one 
appears  to  have  suruiised  that  a  small  island,  which  became 
visible  in  the  sii miner- time,  and  formed  a  safe  habitation  for 
gulls  and  other  se^-birds  during  their  breeding  season,  had 
been  formerly  the  residence  of  man ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  poet  Bums,  who  lived  on  this  fann 
for  four  years  as  ploughman  to  his  father,  then  tenant  of  the 
placa  The  crannog  was  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  the 
nearest  land,  its  southern  bank,  was  about  seventy-five  yards 
distant  When  the  first  drainage  of  the  lake  was  carried  out, 
the  wrought  woodwork  exposed  in  the  drains  running  through 


Fig*  136* — General  View  of  Site  of  Lochlee  CmniLO|f* 


the  island,  and  especially  the  discovery  of  two  canoes  burietl 
in  the  moss,  attracted  some  attention.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1878,  in  consequence  of  some  discoveries  during  the  re-drainago 
of  the  locality,  that  this  most  important  crannog  was  investigated. 

The  general  appearance  which  it  presented  before  the  ex- 
cavations were  commenced,  as  seen  in  Tig.  13d,  was  that  of  a 
grassy  knoll,  drier,  firmer,  and  slightly  more  elevated  than  the 
surroimding  field.  Towards  the  margin  of  this  moimd  were  soon 
the  tops  of  a  few  wooden  piles,  barely  projecting  above  the 
grjiss,  whic^h  at  once  siiggestetl  the  idea  that  they  might  Ikj 
portions  of  a  stockatled  island. 

The  diameter  of  the  island  was  about  one  hundred  feet ;  and  its 
superficies  was  thus  occupied : — In  the  centre  was  a  flat  circular 
area  about  sixty  feet  in  dian^eter.  Then  followed  a  double  line  of 
upright  piles  from  2  to  3  feet  apart.    These  were  bound  together 
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by  short  transverse  beams  with  a  hole,  generally  square,  at  each  vnd 
(Tig.  136),  into  which  the  tops  of  the  uprights  pcnetratdid,  while 


Fig*  Mortised  Beam  with  portion  of  an  Lfpri^ht  (^^'j)  nud  n 

Wooden 

others  slretcheti  along  the  circumference  fonuing  a  firm  network. 
The  surface  of  these  horizontal  binders  was  about  three  feet  above 


Fig.  137.— Sketch  Bhowing  part  of  KurTOimding  Stockade  with  Mortised  Beamei. 

the  level  of  the  inner  area,  and  thus  the  stockade  presented  the  ap- 
pearanc;e  of  a  breastwork.  At  the  north-east  comer  this  arrange- 
ment was  more  perfect  than  elsewhere  (see  sketch.  Pig,  137)  and 
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comitititted  what  was  supposed  to  have  beeo  a  landing  stagt£», 
as  from  it  a  neatly*corLstructed  flooring  of  wood  extended  far 
Bome  yards  inwards.  Outside  the  stockade  on  the  north  side  there 
was  a  mass  of  brushwood  and  stakes  forming  a  kind  of  treOiswork, 
as  if  intended  for  further  protection  to  the  island  In  the  centre  of 
the  inner  area  there  was  a  square  jxirtion,  measuring  39  feet  on 
each  side,  covered  vfith  closely  laid  beams  of  spht  stems  of  trees 
having  the  appearance  and  size  of  railway  sleepers,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  the  flooring  of  a  wooden  house.  This  log^pavement 
{as  we  called  it)  hMl  been  surrotmded  by  a  womlen  w*all,  the  stumps 


Fig.         ^TooTed  and  Morticed  Beams  ^jlag  o?er  Log- Pavement, 


of  which  then  only  remained,  imd  a  lino  of  similar  sttmjps  ran 
aeross  it,  from  east  to  west,  thus  bisecting  the  building  into  two 
nearly  equal  compartments.  The  sides  of  this  wooden  foimdation 
looked  towanis  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  its  comers  just  reached 
to  the  surrounding  stockafles.  (.)n  the  surface  of  the  wooilen  pave* 
ment  wers  foimd  some  fragments  of  curiously  worked  beams  and 
some  large  broad  boards.  Some  were  groovefl  and  had  also  scpiare- 
cut  holes,  in  which  lioth  transverse  and  upright  beams  roulil  be  mor- 
tised (See  sketch,  Fig*  138.  )  A  doorway,  the  stumps  of  the  side- 
posts  of  which  were  readily  dislinguiKhed,  opened  to  the  south;  and 
in  front,  but  more  to  the  left,  was  an  extensive  refuse  heap,  in 
which  many  relies  were  found.  This  midden  occupied  the  space 
between  the  south  margin  of  the  log-pavement  and  the  surround- 
ing stockades — some  10  or  It  feet  in  breadth  by  alwui  double 
that  in  length. 
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About  the  midfUe  of  the  north<^rn  half  of  the  log-pavement  was 
found  a  remarkable  series  of  four  hearths,  or  tirc-placos,  super- 
iiiiposed  ono  above  the  other.  The  lowest  was  placed  a  little  above 
the  log-pavement,  and  had  a  layer  of  stones,  clay,  and  earth  inter- 
vening between  it  and  the  wood.  About  one  and  a  half  foot  higher 
there  was  a  second  hearth  ;  at  a  similar  interval,  a  third ;  and  at  2^ 
feet  still  higher,  a  fourth.  These  hearths  were  formed  of  small 
boidders  laid  closely  tt^ether,  like  a  stone  causeway,  embedded 
in,  and  surroimdetl  by,  a  layer  ot  clay  (Vig^  139).  Tliey  were 
oval  or  circular  in  shape  and  about  four  feet  in  diameter  Tho 


Fig.  139. — Perpeodiculflr  Section  through  the 
Three  lowest  Hearthg, 


corresponding  layers  of  clay  extended  considerably  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  hearths  aroimd  which  they  appeared  to  form  a  flooring. 
The  third  hearth  (counting  from  below  upwards)  had  been  more 
elaborately  constructed  than  the  others,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
mimber  of  stumps  of  stout  uprights  which  no  tloubt  were  the 
remains  of  a  secondary  building,  as  their  lower  ends  did  not  pene- 
tratti  much  beyond  the  level  of  the  hearth.  The  space  underneath 
the  clay  bed  con-esponding  to  this  hearth,  and  extending  down- 
wards to  tho  log-pavement,  was,  next  to  the  refuse  heap,  the  most 
prolific  in  relics.  In  it  were  found,  about  the  level  of  tho  second 
tire-place,  nearly  the  entire  skeletons  of  two  animals  like  a  goat 
or  sheep,  the  skulls  of  which  had  short  horn-cores  attached 
to  them. 

Owmj}jmy. — Beyon(i  the  midden,  outsifle  the  island,  the  tops 
of  a  few  piles  were  detectetl,  and  uprtn  making  ex  pi  orator)' 
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exoavationSj  these  turned  out  to  be  the  remains  of  a  gangway. 
As  this  stmcturo  was  very  peculiar  and  somewhat  comparable  to 
the  wooden  stnic tares  described  by  Virchow  and  others  in  the 
German  Pfahlbauten,  I  will  here  qnote  my  orij^inal  description  of 
it  in  extemix    (See  plan  and  sections,  facing  page  416) 

"We  coraoience  I  this  inquiry  by  excavating  a  i^ect^nj^lar  sjiace^ 
30  feet  long,  16  feet  broad,  and  3  to  4  feet  deep,  in  the  litie  of  direction 
indicated  by  tfie  piles,  and  exposed  quite  a  forest  of  oak  stakes*  Other 
trenelies  were  tlieti  itijide  with  exactly  similar  results.  The  stakes  thus 
revealed  did  not  at  first  appear  to  conform  to  any  systematic  arrangement, 
but  by-and-by  we  detected,  in  addition  to  six  single  piles^  small  groups  of 
thref^,  four,  and  five,  here  and  there  at  short  interval.  This  ol>J^rvation, 
howevur,  coiiveye<l  little  or  no  meaning,  so  that  we  could  form  no  opinion 
as  the  manner  in  which  they  were  u.^L  Up  to  this  point  no  traee  of 
mortised  lieams  was  anywhere  to  l>e  seen.  In  all  these  trenches  the  stuff 
du|?  up  wjts  I  if  the  same  character.  Fii'st  or  uppermost  wast  a  l>ed  of  fine 
clay  rather  more  than  2  feet  thick,  and  then  a  soft  dark  substance  formed 
of  decomposed  vegetable  matter.  The  source  of  the  latter  was  evident 
from  the  occurrence  in  its  upper  stratum  of  large  quantities  of  leaves, 
some  ist43tus,  bmnches,  and  the  roots  of  stunte<l  trees  in  situ.  The  tops  of 
the  piles  m  the  trench  next  the  ci-annog  were  from  2  to  3  feet  Ijelow 
the  surface  of  tlie  iield,  hut  they  ro.^e  gradually  as  wc  receded  from  the 
craTinog,  and  in  the  trench  next  the  shore  one  or  two  were  found  on  a 
level  with  the  grass.  About  4  feet  deep  the  stuff  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  was  so  soft  that  a  mau  could  scarcely  stand  on  it  without  sinking 
ankle^leep.  It  was  not  nearly  so  lieavy  as  the  up|>er  strata,  liut  more 
adhesive^  and  of  a  nutty-brown  colour,  which,  on  exposure,  quickly  turned 
dark.  Notwithstanding  the  ilabbine^  of  this  materia],  the  pOes  felt  quite 
firm,  and  this  fact,  together  witli  the  experience  derived  fmm  our  ex- 
amination of  the  deeper  stmctuim  of  the  island,  led  to  the  sup[josition 
that  the  piles  must  terminate  in  some  mors  solid  basis  than  had  yet  i>een 
made  ap^Mirent,  To  remove  all  doubts  on  this  point,  though  a  long  iron 
rod  could  be  easily  pushc^fl  downwards  without  meeting  any  ivsistancf!,  we 
ordered  a  large  deep  shaft  to  be  dug  in  the  line  of  the  piles,  and  the 
cutting  nearest  the  crannog  was  selected  for  tliis  purpose.  This  was 
accompiislied  with  much  difficulty,  but  we  were  amply  rewanled  by  coming 
upon  an  elaborate  system  of  wo<jdwork,  which  I  found  no  less  difficult  to 
comprehend  than  it  now  is  to  descrilje.  The  fii^t  horizontal  ^>eam  was 
reached  alxmt  7  feet  deep,  and  for  other  3  feet  we  passed  througli  a 
complete  network  of  similar  l>eams,  lying  in  various  directions,  Bekiw 
thi^ — Lf.  10  feet  from  the  surface — the  workmen  could  find  no  more  beams 
and  the  lake  silt  became  harder  and  more  friable.  We  then  cleared  a 
larger  ai'ea,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  exhibit  the  struct und  arrangement  of  the 
woodwork.    The  rettson  of  grouping  the  pi!e:j  now  becjime  appatient*  The 
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groups  were  placed  in  a  somewhat  zigzag  fashion  near  the  sides  of  the 
gangway,  and  from  each  there  radiated  a  series  of  horizontal  beams,  the 
ends  of  which  crossed  each  other  and  were  kept  in  position  by  the 
uprights.  One  group  was  carefully  inspected.  The  first  or  lowest  beam 
observed  was  right  across,  the  next  lay  lengthways  and  of  course  at  right 
angles  to  the  former,  then  three  or  four  spread  out  diagonally  like  a  fan, 
and  terminated  in  other  groups  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  gangway,  and 
lastly,  one  again  lay  lengthways.  Thus  each  beam  raised  the  level  of  the 
general  structure  the  exact  height  of  its  thickness,  though  large  lozenge- 
shaped  spaces  remained  in  the  middle  quite  clear  of  any  beams.  The 
general  V^readth  of  the  portion  of  this  unique  structure  examined  was  about 
10  feet  (but  an  isolated  pile  was  noticed  farther  out),  and  its  thickness 
varied  f I'om  3  to  4  feet.  A  large  oak  plank,  some  1 0  feet  long,  showing  the 
marks  of  tlie  sharp-cutting  instrument  by  which  it  was  fonned,  was  found 
lying  on  edge  at  its  west  side,  and  Vjeyond  the  line  of  piles,  but  otherwise 
no  remains  of  a  platform  were  seen.  All  the  beams  and  stakes  were  made 
of  oak,  and  so  thoroughly  bound  together  that,  though  not  a  single  joint, 
mortise,  or  pin  was  discovered,  the  whole  fabric  was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 
No  relics  were  found  in  any  of  the  excavations  along  the  line  of  this 
gangway."    (B.  373,  pp.  99-ioi.) 

Structure  of  the  Islavd — Having  now  collected  the  chief  facts 
regardin<(  the  lo;j^-pavement,  its  surrounding  structures  and  super- 
incumbent materials,  we  determined  to  sink  a  shaft  about  the 
centre  of  the  crannog  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
the  thickness,  composition,  and  mode  of  structure,  of  the  island 
itself.  This  shaft  was  rectangular  in  form,  and  large  enough  to 
allow  three  men  to  work  in  it  together.  (See  plan  and  sections, 
page  416.)  After  removing  the  three  or  four  layers  of  oak  planks 
which  constituted  this  portion  of  the  log-pavement,  we  came  upon 
a  thin  layc»r  of  brushwood,  and  then  large  trunks  of  trees  laid 
in  regular  beds  or  layers,  each  layer  having  its  logs  lymg  parallel 
to  each  other,  but  transversely  or  sometimes  obliquely  to  those 
of  the  layer  immediately  above  or  below  it.  At  tlie  west  end  of 
the  trench,  after  removing  tlie  first  and  second  layers  of  the  log- 
pavement,  we  found  part  of  a  small  canoe  hollowed  out  of  an 
oak  trunk,  evidently  part  of  an  old  worn-out  one,  thus  economised 
and  used  instead  of  a  prepared  log.  Much  progress  in  this  kind 
of  excavation  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  two  men  constantly  pumping  the  water  which  copiously 
flowed  from  all  directions  into  the  trench,  and  even  then  there 
always  remained  some  at  the  bottom.  As  we  advanced  downwards 
we  encountered  layer  upon  layer  of  the  trunks  of  trees  with  the 
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brancln^s  r-losely  chopped  oft',  and  so  soft  that  the  spade  ca^sily 
cut  through  them.  Birch  was  the  prevailing  kind  of  wood,  but, 
occasionally,  beams  of  oak  were  found  with  holes  at  theu"  ex- 
tr^miitios,  through  which  pegs  of  oak  penetrated  into  other  holes 
in  the  logs  boneath.  One  such  peg,  some  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter,  was  foimd  to  pass  through  no  less  than  four  beams  in 
successive  layers,  and  to  terminate  ultimately  in  a  round  tnmk 
over  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  One  of  the  oak  beams  was  ex- 
trat^ted  entire,  and  measured  8  feet  3  inches  in  length  and  10 
imdics  in  breadth,  and  the  holes  in  it  were  5  feet  apart  Others 
had  small  rouitd  projecting  bars,  which  fitted  into  mortised  holes 
in  atljacent  beams.  Down  to  a  depth  of  about  four  feet  the  logs 
were  rudely  split,  but  below  this  they  were  round  rougli  tnmks, 
with  the  bark  still  adhering  to  thenu  Their  average  diameter 
would  be  from  six  iochcs  to  one  foot,  and  amongst  them  were 
some  curiously  gnarled  steins  occasionally  displaying  large  knotty 
protuberances.  Of  coursi>,  in  the  aet  of  digging  the  trench  the 
wood  was  cut  up  into  fragments,  and,  on  being  uncovered,  its 
fibres  had  a  natural  and  even  fresh-like  appearance,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  after  exposure  to  the  air  the  freshly  cut  pieces  lx*carae 
as  black  as  irik.  Among^^t  tht^  ddhris  thrown  up  from  a  depth  ol 
6  feet  below  the  log-pavrmrnt  I  picked  up  the  larger  portion  of 
a  broken  hammer-stone  or  polisher,  which,  from  the  worn  appear- 
ance presented  by  its  fraeturcfl  edges,  must  have  been  used 
subsequently  %o  its  breakage.  After  ttonsiclerable  labour,  when 
indeed  the  probability  of  total  diseomfiture  in  rea(^hing  the  Wttom 
was  freely  talked  of,  our  most  energetic  foreman  at  last  announced, 
after  cutting  through  a  large  flat  trunk  14  inch<*s  thick,  that 
underneath  this  he  coiUtl  tind  no  trace  of  further  wmidwork.  The 
substance  removed  from  below  the  lowest  logs  consisted  of  a  few 
twigs  of  hassol  brush wo<id,  embedded  in  a  dark,  firm,  but  friable 
aufl  somewhat  peaty  soil,  which  we  concluded  to  bi.^  the  silt  of 
the  lake  deposited  lui^fore  the  foimdations  of  the  crannog  were 
laid.  The  depth  of  this  solid  mass  of  woodwork,  mej^suring  froni 
the  surface  of  the  log- pavement,  was  9  feet  10  inches,  or  alxjut 
sixteen  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  field.  Amongst  the  very 
last  spadefuls  pitched  from  this  depth  wixs  found  nearly  one 
half  of  a  well- formed  and  polished  ring  marie  of  shale,  the 
external  and  internal  diameters  of  which  were  tli  and  2  inches 
respectively. 


RELICS  FROM  LOCHLUF. 

Stone. — Several  liamiiier-Btonea  and  sling-stones,  etc*  Five  whet- 
stones or  hones  of  the  onlinary  form.  They  are  made  of  hard  clay- 
stone  or  sometimes  fine  sandstone^  antl  vary  in  length  from  5  to 
7  inches.  One  6i  inches  long  has  a  groove  nmiiiDg  nearly  its 
whole  length  (Fig,  140),  A  large  oval  pehble  of  white  qnartz  used 
as  an  anvil.  A  Hat  cireiilar  stone,  3  inches  in  diameter  and  I'j 
inch  thick,  shapetl  like  a  cheese.    One  stone  celt  made  of  a  hanl 


Figt  140. — H<mt\  (ii  inches  long. 


mottled  greenstone  (Fig,  141).  Five  np]mT  and  some  bits  of  lower 
millstones  or  (inerns,  nn>stly  of  granite.  The  fonner  arc  all  some- 
what elongated,  with  a  funnel-shaped  hole  m  the  etmirc  mid 
ganerally  a  small  round  hole  near  the  margin,  as  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  Two  cup-marked  stones,  one  with  tw^o 
concentric  cir<^lcs  (Fig.  141).  One  spindle- whorl  of  stone  and  three 
of  clay  (Fig,  141).  Two  Hint  flakes  and  one  scraper  (Fig.  141). 
Several  w^orked  portions  of  stones. 

Bone  and  Htmi. — Two  chisels,  live  pointed  objects,  a  small 
spoon,  a  needle  with  its  eye  in  the  niiddks  a  small  ringt  aiul  several 
worked  bits  of  ribs  were  of  bone.  Of  liom  th(?rc  were  about  forty 
wTjrked  pieces — clubs,  hooks,  l>odkins,  handles,  etc.  (Fig.  142). 

IJVjfM/.— A  neat  trough,  like  a  butcher's  tray, cut  out  of  the  solid 
wocid  (Fig*  143),  Five  dishes  turned  on  the  lathe,  hnwts,  plates, 
a  ladle,  etc.  A  piece  of  ashwocMl,  5  inches  Si[itare.  having  a  curious 
desij^  carved  on  both  sides  (Figs,  144  and  145).  Six  chib-hke 
implements,  a  mallet,  and  a  few  things  apparently  inti3nded  for 


agricultural  purposes.  Five  varieties  of  pegs  from  fire  to  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  with  heads  and  sometimes  perforations,  Ono 
here  figured  is  14  inches  long  (Pig,  136).    Stem-piece  of  a  canoo,- 


Tig*  142,^bjeota  ot  Bone  and  Honi. 


a  doulile  paddle,  portion  of  a  large  oar,  and  three  canoes.  The 
paddle  and  laallet  are  here  tigiircd  (Pig*  146), 

JroiL— An  axe-head  with  a  piece  of  the  handle  still  in  the 


Fi^,  143, -Wooden  Traj  (i). 


socket  {Fig,  146) ;  a  gouge  8  inches  long^  and  a  chisel  10  inches 
long,  both  having  tangs  on  which  there  is  a  thick  ridge  to 
prevent  their  insertion  too  far  into  the  handle;  two  knives  with 
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tangs;  a  small  punch,  tin  awl,  tiinl  otlior  [joiiitod  implements; 
a  cross-cut  saw,  in  three  fragments,  togother  38  inches  in  length ; 
a  large  iron  ring;  a  pair  of  nhears;  and  a  large  three-pronged 


Fig .  144 .  - 1  'ar  V  ml  Wtw  II I  ( I } . 

implement  of  a  remurliJibli'  rhuracten  The  last  twt*  objects  are 
illustrated  on  Fig,  147*  Two  spear- heads  with  sockets  and  por- 
tiims  of  the  wooden  hantUe  remaining  in  each.  The  larger,  IH 
inches  long,  has  a  proininent  centre  ridge.  Five  daggers,  all 
with  Umgs,  one  of  which  has  a  bom*  handli'  and  a  bniHs  fernile. 
Br<tv7f'        Bmm. — A  eurioiis  simtula-!ike  oLijeet  of  beaten 
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bronze  (Fig.  147).  Throe  tibiiln.*  and  a  ring  pin  (Fig.  1481  The 
s<|u are-shaped  portion  at  the  top  of  the  latter  hiis  a  swtfMika 
or  cmix  gammde  on  one  side  and  a  cross  with  four  equal  arms 


Tig.  145.  -ri%rve<i— tither  side  of  Fig.  144  {{). 

on  the  other.  A  spiral  tinger-riiig  with  three  twists,  two  por- 
tions of  stout  wire,  and  an  oliject  of  nnkno\*Ti  use. 

A  bridle-hit  having  the  centre-piece  of  iron  and  the  side-pieces 
partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  bronze— the  rings  being  iron  and 
the  looped  portion  bronze  (Tig.  149). 

LmtL~One  round  knob  iike  the  hilt  of  a  handle. 
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PtAtcnf — Portion  ui  the  bottom  of  n  disli  like  Sainian  ware, 
and  Hve  IVagmentH  of  a  wliitisb  ijiigkized  wiirv  with  }>arallol 
BtTm\  iis  if  made  on  the  ^v^heel.    Fnigment  of  a  small  rnicible. 


Fig,  14S.-Twt>  FilmliL'  (p  and  ti  HiiiK  Piu  (J). 


Glum^—Tvto  bemls,  one  of  earthenware  of  ribbed  jJiUtern  and 
eoated  with  i^reen  glaxe.  like  those  from  Dowtilton.  (See  Fig*  132/) 
The  other  is  of  green  glass,  smooth  and  shaped  like  dnnd»-l>ells. 

0 — © 

Fig.  149,-Hriaie^bit  Oj). 

Lmlher. — -Portion  of  a  shoe  an<l  ^-arions  bits  of  leather,  one 
being  elosely  set  with  eojiper  nails  (Fig.  150), 

Miscellaneous. — Three  jwrtions  of  plain  jet  bracelets ;  another 
portion  of  jet  is  like  part  of  a  button ;  a  lioar  s  tnsk  worked 
into  a  sharp  ]i(iint :  lumps  of  bbie  and  red  pigment,  and  large 
li  a 
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quantities  of  the  horny  coverings  of  insects  Uke  l»eetles^  and  one 
or  two  briUiant^cobured  d*jtm;    one  solitarj^  shell  {LUiorina 

An  object  which  has  excited  considerable  curiosity  is  an 
appuratUB  made  like  a  fringe  by  plaiting  together  at  one  end 


Fig,  150.— Fringe  Witle  from  Btetns  of  a  Mow  {Flt^lytr^rkum  nmmuHf')  (J), 
and  piece  of  Thick  Leather  with  Copper  Nails  (f), 

the  long  stems  of  a  kind  of  moss  (Fig.  150).  Pi^rtions  of  similar 
articles  were  found  in  three  difierent  parts  of  the  cramiog  and  all 
deeply  buried.  One  portion  of  this  moss  was  plaite^l  in  four 
plie^  and  shaped  like  a  cue  or  pig-tiiil.  It  measure*!  17  inches 
long  and  2  broad  in  the  middle,  aud  Uperetl  to  a  point. 


LOCHSPOUTS. 

I/0('hspouts  is  a  small  lake  l^in,  about  three  miles  to  the 
south -wi*st  of  May  bole,  somewhat  oval  in  sha]K%  and  ensconced  at 
tlio  \niriie  of  hilly  gmuu<l.  which  encnmpassM?s  it,  excej>t  towards 
the  north,  where  a  narrow  trap-dike  nms  across  antl  cuts  it  off 
from  the  open  valley  beyond.  It  is  thus  a  natural  (]am,  formed 
in  the  face  of  a  declivity*  which,  beyond  the  triip-ridge.  still 
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continucR  to  alopo.  riipitlly  f la wti wards  for  a  few  hundred  yartk.  No 
outlet  could  therefore  at  any  time  exist,  except  along  this  barrier, 
and  an  inspection  of  its  present  condition  reveals  several  deep 
gashes  through  which  at  one  time  the  surplus  water  made  its 
escape.  Indeed,  some  of  the  oldcj^t  inhalutants  state  that  the 
imme  "  Lochspouts "  was  given  to  it  because,  in  former  times, 
during  heavy  floods,  its  waters  spouted  across  this  ridge  at  dif- 
ferent [winta  Within  the  recollection  of  some  of  tbein  an  arti- 
ficial cutting  was  made  through  the  rocky  outlet,  wHth  the  view 
of  utilising  its  watei's  for  a  "  walk-mill,"  an  operation  whi*di 
reduced  the  level  of  the  lake  al>ont  ten  feet^  and  its  area  to  al»out 
two  acres.  A  smaU  island  must  have  then  appeared,  but,  ap- 
parently, its  nature  was  unsuspecterl ;  and  so  it  reTuaincd  till 
1879,  when  Mr.  James  Maefadzean  recognised  it  as  the  nite  of 
an  ancient  lake-dwelluig.  This  singular  and,  when  surrounded 
by  prijiioval  forests,  secluded  little  lake  is  now  restored  to  iUs 
pristine  dimensions ;  but  its  watc^r,  instead  of  acting  as  a  defence 
to  an  islaml  fortress^  or  pro|x*lling  a  primitive  water-wheel, 
fonns  a  reservoir  for  the  domestic  supply  of  the  town  of  May- 
bole.  The  necessiiry  alterations  entailed  by  this  trausfonnation 
of  the  home  of  the  erannog-builders — one  of  which  was  to  (dear 
out  the  accumulated  dSbris  of  many  a  jovial  feast  in  whicli^ 
jiulging  from  the  osseous  remnants,  pigs,  oxen,  and  sheep  were 
no  rarity — came  very  opportunely,  as  it  enabled  archfeologists 
to  complete  an  investigation  which  was  in  the  tirst  instance 
initiated  through  the  liberality  of  Sir  James  Fergusson,  the 
proprietor. 

The  reniams  of  the  crannog,  in  the  form  of  a  low  circular 
mound  overgro\^Ti  w^ith  coarse  grfiss,  lay  at  the  north  side  of  the 
lake,  near  the  middle  portion  of  the  rocky  ridge,  and  so  close  to 
the  present  margin  that  it  formed  a  peninsida  easily  approached 
on  term  Jlmia. 

At  first  the  only  possible  investigation  wits  to  remove  the 
iUbris  down  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
operation  the  following  facts  were  ascertained: — 

(1)  Composition  of  Ike  MomuL — The  surface  of  the  mound 
wiis  composed  of  coarse  grass,  having  tough  matted  roots  spread- 
ing in  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  which  overlay  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
of  stones  and  nibbish,  in  which  no  relies  were  found.  Below 
this  the  materials  were  of  a  verj^  variable  character ;  sometimes 
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TDge table  nioulcl,  steins  (if  grasses  jointed  like  straw,  and  \m\s  of 
heather  and  moss,  which  could  readily  be  separated  into  layers; 
and  at  other  times  heaps  of  ashes  and  charcoal  niixcd  with  qiian- 
titieii  of  the  sheik  of  whelks,  limpets,  and  hazel-nuta  Inter- 
mingled with  this  heterogeneous  mass  were  large  and  small  stone 
broken  bones,  portions  of  deer-honis,  and  various  relics.  Though 
several  ash-heaps  were  distinctly  discernible  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hearths,  no  regular  refuse-heap  was  met  with  :  and  the  broken 
bones  and  horns  seemed  to  be  dispersed  r>ver  the  general  area  of 
the  crannog. 

(2)  Lffg-Favenient — -About  five  feet  deep  {measuring  from  the 
centre  of  the  mound),  and  only  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  water,  there  was  exposed  a  rude,  imperfect^ 
and  irregularly  shaped  wowlen  pavement,  formed  of  flatteneti 
oak-beams.  It  covered  only  the  central  portion  of  the  area 
contained  within  the  t*irele  of  piles,  the  rest  l>eing  laid  with 
branehes  and  steins  of  trees.  On  digging  beneath  this  log-pave- 
ment large  beams  and  Ijrushwood  were  generally  encount-ered, 
but  the  voluminous  gushing  up  of  water  preventcfi  reliable 
observations  from  being  made  regarding  these  deeper  strut^ures. 
Occasionally  ashes  and  eharcoal  were  turned  up,  and  in  one 
spot  near  the  centre,  and  under  my  own  inspection,  the  men 
succeeded  in  digging  downwards  more  than  two  feet  lielow  the 
log-pa vcment  before  the  water  oozed  up,  in  the  course  of 
which  nothing  was  turned  out  but  pure  ashes,  bits  of  cliarcoal, 
and  large  quantities  of  the  shells  of  hmpets  and  eomruon  whelks. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  hole  were  solid  oak-beams,  apparently 
flattened  ;  but  no  sooner  were  their  surfaces  exposed  than  the 
water  rushed  in  and  filled  the  tremdi.  These  observations  gave 
rise  to  the  conjecture  that  this  understratum  represented  the 
accumulated  dSris  of  another,  and,  of  course,  an  older,  period 
of  human  occupancy — a  conjecture  which  also  derived  some 
support  from  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  log- pavement  was 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  tops  of  the  encircling  piles. 

(3)  HeudltK — Over  the  log- pavement,  and  a  few  yards  apart 
from  each  other,  were  three  cirrular  hearths,  each  about  five 
feet  in  diameter,  fonned  of  flat  stcmes  embcddetl  in  a  lied  of 
yellow  clay,  and  raised  on  a  sort  of  pedestal  composed  of  clay 
and  stones,  to  the  extent  of  one  to  one-and-a-half  foot  One 
of  them,  on  being  demolishetl,  was  found  to  have  been  Vniilt  directly 
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over  a  fonner  similarly  ronsirurtt^tl  hearth,  with  uti  interval  of 
about  a  foot,  Tliesc  hearths  were  situated  near  the  centra 
of  the  eraunog,  but  on  its  southern  half — if',  the  svemicircle  farthest 
from  the  shore. 

(4)  Gangwfj}/. — On  making  a  few  trial  trenches  in  the  s])aee 
directly  Ik? t ween  the  shore  and  the  cranuog  in  search  of  a  gang- 
way, we  could  find  no  indications  of  w^oodw^ork.  One  day, 
however,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  portion  of  the  log- 
pa  vement  which  looked  like  a  wooden  roadway  projecting  to 
the  margin  of  the  island,  and  pointing  in  a  north-wcsteni 
direction,  towards  a  prominence  in  the  trap-ridge.  Observing 
also,  that,  before  the  lake  wa»  lowered*  this  prominence  would 
be  the  nearest  land  to  the  crannog,  it  immediately  struck  me 
that,  if  there  was  a  gangway  at  all,  it  would  be  found  along 
this  hne.  Hypothesis  was  right  this  time,  Tlie  adhesive  nature 
of  the  lake  secHment  prevented  the  water  from  oozing  u[i  so 
tjnickly  as  it  did  on  the  crannog,  so  that  we  w^ere  enabled  to 
expose  the  woodwork  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  laka 
Close  to  the  crannog  the  upper  beams  of  the  gangway  were 
about  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  grass;  but  as  we 
neared  the  shore  with  the  digging  they  bt*came  less  buried,  and 
some  of  the  uprights  were  found  even  projecting  alwve  the 
ground. 

The  general  plan  on  whii^h  this  gangway  was  constructed 
appearetl  to  Ik*  identical  with  that  atloi>ted  by  the  cratmog- 
builders  of  Lochlea  Upright  piles,  singly  and  in  grouj^s,  werti* 
placed  in  a  zigzag  fashion,  betw^een,  and  from  which,  the  horizonud 
beams  stretched,  fan-like,  antl  so  formed  a  sort  of  latticework, 
with  empty  lozenge- shaped  spaces  between. 

From  one  of  these  holes,  or  meshes,  some  live  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  line  granite  quem-stone  was  extracted. 
The  piles  prcvjeeted  some  two  feet  or  more  above  the  body  of 
the  gangway ;  but  there  was  no  apjK^arance  of  a  subaqueous  or 
superaqueous  platform.  It  would  thus  ap|>ear  that  its  upper 
transverses  were  originally  under  w^ater — a  remark  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  analogous  remains  at  Lochlee- — but  to  what 
depth  the  woodc^ii  structures  reached  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Ffirther  Ejcvavaiions, — In  order  to  facilitate  the  projected 
operations  of  clearing  out  the  bed  of  the  lake  the  Engineers  of  the 
Mayhole  Waterworks  caused  the  rocky  outlet  to  be  cut  down  to  the 
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extent  of  3  feet,  which  thus  enabled  them  to  remove  a  correspond- 
ing section  of  the  crannog.    The  result  of  this  was  to  show,  as 
wafl  fonjci'tured   from   the   fin.:ts  jiseertajied   in  the  previous 
explorations,  that  there  was,  about  2^  feet  nuderneath  the  log- 
pavement  and  its  hearths  alremly  described,  another  habitable  ssone 
with  its  log-pavement,  mortised  beams,  etc.,  together  with  varioiis 
relics  of  huinan  industry.     It  would  appear  that  this  was  the 
origtni^il  surftu;e  of  the  crannog,  rk  it  corresiponded   with  the 
surrounding  stockades,  some  of  which  were  found  in  position. 
Others  were  seen  among  a  heap  of  wood  collected  from  the 
excavated  debris,  atnongst  which  were  a  few  of  the  ordinary 
transverses  containing  s*.^uare-cut  holes  at  theu'  extreniities.  One 
thick  beam  was  deeply  grooved  and  resembled  the  one  found  at 
Lochlea    (See  Fig,  138.^    A  few  large  flat  planks,  having  a  round 
hantJle-like  projectiun  suuie  IH  inches  long  at  one  eml,  had  only 
one  s([uare-cut  hole,  jjlacod  sonictinxes  close  to  this  handle,  and  at 
other  times  at  the  opj)osite  extremity.    Another  stout  oak  beam, 
6  feet  long,  contained  a  series  of  round  holes  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  from  5     (1  inches  apart    The  holes,  which  were  on 
the  broad  side  of  the  beam,  were  about  two  inehe^i  in  d^pLli,  but 
only  pcmotrated  half  through  it,  and  from  one  of  them  a  portion  of 
a  wocKlen  pin  was  extractoil    This  beam  was  in  a  fragmentary 
condition,  being,  like  many  others,  partially  charred, 

RELICa 

Stone,~Ahout  a  barrowful  of  hammer-stones  aiKl  fOUnd  pebbles 
from  1  Uy  6  inches  in  diameter.  Polishers  and  whetstones  also 
numerous,  the  latter  sometimes  perlbratefl  for  suspension.  Three 
portions  of  sandstone  had  each  a  circular  perforation  funnel-shaped 
on  both  sides.  Twelve  quern  stones,  nearly  all  nu\de  of  granite,  of 
which  nine  or  ten  aru  the  upj.>er  stones.  One  spindle-whorl  1 1  inch 
in  diauieter.  Two  polished  discs,  one  boing  the  segment  of  a 
circle  (Fig*  151).  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  mirrorF. 
An  oval  implement  with  two  holIowtHl  surfaces  like  the  one 
represented  on  Pig.  176 ;  its  length  is  3|  inches,  breadth  2|, 
and  thickness  1  inch.  The  cup-shaped  cavities  ore  too  large  fcr 
mere  finger-marks.  It  is  made  of  a  hard  grey  trap  rock  and^ 
though  well  wrought  all  over,  is  not  poHshetl,  nor  does  it  exhibit 
any  niarkings  such  as  are  aeon  on  the  ordinary  hanuner-stones. 
Two  flint  scrapers,  one  of  which  is  here  iigureil  (Fig,  151). 


UJCHSPOUTS, 


Boiie  and  Hmm. — A  pin,  chisel  (Tig.  152),  awl,  two  pointers, 
and  a  kiiife-hantlle  are  of  bone.    Of  hum  there  are  also  only  a  few 


Fig.  151 —stone  Disc  (4>  and  Flint  8era|ier  (f). 


objeets,  as  a  piek,  club,  and  some  pointed  implements  of  the  tincB 
of  staghoiTL 

Wood, — ^No  specific  object,  except  the  stave  of  a  vessel  like  that 
of  a  milk  cog,  wan  fuimtl  in  the  earlier  explorations ;  but  from  the 
lowest  stratum  there  were  some  curious  wootlen  implements.  (See 
B.  373,  p.  310.) 

Iron. — -Articles  of  iron  were  very  rare  und  nineh  fc»rnKlrd— 


rig.  152 —Bone  Chisel  (i). 


oidy  one  retained  its  fono  sufficiently  well  to  be  reeognisetl  as  a 
small  dijggen 

B}H>nze. — Two  curious  objects,  a  key  and  a  spiral  of  bronzu 
wire,  are  i^hown  on  Fig,  153.  A  small  finger-ring.  An  armlet  is 
said  to  have  been  also  found,  but  unfortunately  could  not  he 
procured  for  rlescriptive  purposes. 

Leful. — small  bead-shaped  portion  of  lead  perforated  with  a 
round  hole  is  sup]>osetl  to  bj  a  spindle -whorl. 

Potter  I/. — Several  fragments  of  Samian  ware,  one  ornamented 
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(Pig-  154).  ATu*tli*'r  kind  irf  oarthriiwarr  was  lA'  lif^ht  coltMir,  anii 
shovv^ed  luuidles  and  WGll-fonned  rims  (Fig.  155), 

Glass, — Two  ribbed  beads  covered  with  ii  gremish  glaz**  like 
those  from   Loch  Dowaltou  (Fig*  132),  one  of  an  anibt^r  tint 


Tig.  156.  -  A  Conical  Om^meiit  of  Rock-cry sba I ^  a  Glum  Bead,  and  a 
Ringr  and  Peudaut  of  Jet  (all  {}n 


beiiiitifully  variegatfid  (Pig.  156),  and  iinuth<*r  uf  yellow  vitreous 
paste, 

Mvck-CrifstfiL — A  conical  piece  of  rock-crystal,  ptdishiMl  and 
evidently  gronnd  to  its  present  forni.  is  liere  shown  in  outline 
(Pig.  156). 

Jet.  or  Litjnlff. — Several  bits  showin«^  workmanship  ;  a  polisheil 
ring  H  inch  in  diatiietcr  (Pig.  156),  and  portions  i>f  two  larger 
oni*5,  probably  braeelets :  and  a  reniarkal)le  pendant  in  the  form  of 
an  encircled  cross  (Fig.  156).  The  arms  of  the  cross  as  well  as 
the  surrounding  circle  iire  atlomed  with  a  succession  of  incised 
circles  alternating  with  short  lines  which  are  snpjwsed  to  have 
licen  intendetl  for  the  reception  of  st>nie  kind  of  enamel. 

BUSTON. 

About  half-way  betweon  Stewarton  and  Kilniaiirs  there  is  a 
shallow  basin  of  meadowland  which  formerly,  according  to  Hlatui  s 
Atlas,  was  the  l>ed  of  a  lake  of  considerable  size  chilled  Loch  Bnstoa 
Within  the  recollection  of  the  present  generation  this  area  was  a 
mo.ssy  bog  in  summer  and  a  sheet  of  water  in  winter;  and  about 
tifty  years  ago,  when  the  present  temmt,  Mr.  Robert  Hay,  came  to 
reside  on  the  farm,  there  was  a  small  mound  situated  about  its 
centre  known  as  the  Strfin  Kvmm,  on  account  of  the  number  ot 
wild  swans  that  formerly  used  to  frequent  it.    Wlien  sutmH[uently 
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engaged  in  reclaiming  the  bog,  Mr,  Hay  states  that  as  many  as 
thirteen  cart-loads  of  timber  were  removed  from  the  "  Knowe,"  oiid 
he  distiiit'tly  remembers  that,  in  conset|Uence  of  the  dithculty  of 
detaehing  some  of  the  mortised  beams,  his  father  made  the  remark, 
"  there  maun  hae  been  dwellers  here  at  ae  time."  He  also  states 
that  until  the  land  was  thoroughly  rcdrained,  a  few  years  ago,  there 
was  still  a  considerable  mound  to  L»e  seen ;  but  at  the  beginning  of 
December,  1880,  when  1  tirst  visited  the  locality,  there  was  hardly 
any  elevation  to  distinguish  it  from  the  surrounding  field. 

Notwithstanding  the  havoc  committed  on  the  woodwork  of 
the  craimog  by  a  long  exposure  to  atmospheric  agencies  l)eff>i*e 
it  finally  sank  under  the  protective  influence  of  the  muddy  water, 
and  subsequently,  by  the  ruthless  himds  of  the  iigriculturist,  then? 
still  remained  sufKcient  mat-erials  to  give  one  not  only  a  general, 
but  particular  antl  instructive  notion  of  the  mechanical  priniMples 
on  which  the  island  and  its  superin*:innlK3nb  structures  were  con- 
stnicted.  The  general  result4s  of  the  investigation  may  be  eate- 
gorically  summed  up  as  follows  :— 

h  The  island  was  composed  of  a  succession  of  layers  of  the 
trunks  and  bnmches  of  trees,  intcnuingled  in  some  places  with 
stones,  turf,  etc. ;  and  the  whole  mass  was  fimdy  knit  together 
by  moans  of  upright  piles  and  horizuntiil  beams  arranged  in  three, 
and  in  one  part  four,  concentric  circles. 

2.  The  outer  circle  m\s  intended  more  for  protection  than  for 
giving  stability  to  the  island,  and  in  some  parts,  as  at  the  east 
side  of  the  refuse-heap,  the  piles  were  closely  set  with  their  tops 
fixed  into  a  transverse  beam  after  the  manner  of  a  stjiir'ntiling; 
while  those  of  the  inner  ones  not  only  i>enetrated  deeply  and 
gave  stability  to  the  island,  but  also  were  used  as  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  central  building. 

3.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  stockades  was  slightly  oval  in 
shape,  measuring  01  feet  by  56,  and  rudely  pavetl  with  wooden 
beams,  many  of  which  were  tinnly  fixed  to  the  lower  woodwork 
by  stout  wooden  pegs  as  well  as  to  the  encircling  stocktules,  thus 
atfording  here  and  there,  as  it  were,  poiuh  <Vappui 

4.  While  there  was  one  general  hearth  situatcil  near  the  centre, 
evidence  of  one  or  two  fire-places  elsewhere  was  quite  conclusive* 
One  of  these  appeared  to  have  been  a  smclting-funiace,  as  it 
contained  flat  stones  much  stained  with  fire-marks  and  several 
masses  of  heavy  slag. 
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5.  The  entrance  to  the  centnil  area,  which  was  detenu  inuci  by 
the  stumps  of  two  massive  door-posts,  had  a  south -easterly  aspect. 


and  in  front  of  it  there  was  a  well-constructed  w^ooden  platform, 
made  of  large  oak  planks  supported  on  solid  layers  of  wood,  to 
which  they  were  pinned  down. 

6.  Beyond  this  platform,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  massive 


wooclen  railiiijj  which  was  coiitinuoii^*  with  tlm  ininT  drf*le  of 
Btof!kades,  was  the  refnse-heap :  and  to  the  right  a  wooden  pathway, 
also  protectetl  on  its  outer  side,  led  downwards  and  westwards  to 
the  outer  eirele,  where  there  appeared  to  have  l>een  a  landing-stage, 
(See  Figs.  157  and  158,)  About  tw^lvu  yartls  in  advance  of  this 
stage,  and  4  feet  from  the  surfaee  of  the  Held,  l\  eantK^  was  found 
l>urietl  in  the  aneiont  mud  of  the  lake  (Fig.  159), 

This  canoe  was  22  feet  long,  3  feet  (i  inrhi/s  lirotwl  at  the 
sterti,  widenin^^  tc*  uliout  four  fei^t  in  the  middle,  nod  I  fiM»t  10 


Fig*  158^— Portion  of  north  tide  of  Buftoti  Craimog,  with  the  »pibce  bolween 
Jnnar  m<k  St^mnd  Circles  of  Pilc«  dug  out,  showing  arrangement  of 
Mortis^Hl  lfeam*«  und  f^tmoture  of  Iflltwid, 

inches  deep.  It  is  irniarkable  as  showing  evident'e  of  having  been 
repairwl  in  two  ]>lnees  by  neatly  fitting  pieecs  of"  oak  planking, 
which  w^ere  kept  in  position  by  transverse  ribs  and  w^ooden  jjins. 
The  stem-piece  w^as  movable  and  fitted  into  a  groove  in  llie  mdes 
of  the  boat,  hi  the  niud  removed  from  its  int^'Hor  wvn*  a  few 
stones  and  portion  of  the  skull  of  an  f>x. 

The  refuse-heap  occupied  an  oblong  position  immediately  in 
front  of  the  southern  entrance.  It  measured  some  30  fe^t  long  by 
15  or  20  btoail,  and  5  teet  deep  alongsirle  the  above-men ttonetl 
railing  Here  neiirly  all  the  relies  and  some  inassivc  hones  were 
found  Thc»se  bones  were  abundantly  impregnated  with  the  mineral 
vivianite,  both  in  its  amorphous  and  crystalline  condition,  luit 
the  specimens  of  crystals  here  were  much  inferior  to  those  from 
Lochlee>  The  position  of  th{*  refnse-heap  is  seen  in  the  immetliate 
foi-egroiunl  of  Fig.  157.  after  the  removal  of  its  contents,  as  a  pit 
partially  oeeupied  witli  water. 


LOCH  HrsTflK. 


The  craniiog  was  iiboiit  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
nearest  shore,  and  there  whk  no  trace  of  a  gangway  ubser\^e<l. 

LIST  OF  RELICS, 

titotu\ — ^Hamiuer-stones,  poHshers,  and  whetstones^  were  com- 
paratively  rare^  only  mine  half  doisen  bemg  found.    Anioiig  the 


Fig.  159*  —  Apiiearanoe  af  Cftnoe  in  *itH  after  e^ixj^nre, 


latt€T  arc  fragments  of  a  eireular  grindstone  of  tine  red  sandsitone, 
show^ing  a  tliameter  of  alxiut  fifteen  inehe^^,  an*l  a  large  oblong 
smooth  stone  perforated  at  one  end. 

Two  blocks  of  san<i.stone  with  irregularly  shaped  eavities  in 
each ;  a  third  has  a  large  eup-shaped  cavity  5 J  inehos  in  diameter 
and  2i  inches  deep,  and  on  it  are  the  murks  of  sharjiening  tools ; 
hence  the  nip  is  supposed  to  have  been  for  holding  water  for 
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facilitating  the  operation  of  sharpening.  Another  small  fragineiit 
has  a  neatly  forinfMl  cup-shaped  cavity.  Two  quernj*,  both  upjM^r 
stonos  ;  one  is  of  the  usual  form,  but  the  other  is  flat  and  more 


Fig.  160. —Flint  Knife  and  Claj  Crucible  (1)^ 


like  a  modern  niillatona    It  measures  18  inches  across  and  tiie 
central  hole  is  3  inchea  in  diameter,  but  not  funnel-shaped.  Fur  the 
iiiisertiun  of  a  hanfUe  there  is  a  SKjuare-eut  hole  near  the  margin. 
Two  spindle-whorls,  one  of  which  was  of  cannel  coal.  Three 


Tig.  161 —Four  Pins  aud  a  N<H?dJc  of  and  one  Pin  ot  JiTonze.    All  (f). 


crucibles,  one  having  particles  of  gold  in  its  crevices  and  another 
the  remains  of  a  jelhnvish  slag  (Fig,  160).  One  flint  knife  (Fig, 
160 )h  two  scrapers,  two  cores,  anil  n  few  chips. 


UXm  BUSTOK. 
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Bone. — Twenty  pins,  of  whitjh  only  ono  was  oniainented  with 
a  check  pattern  (Fig.  161).  One  darning-necfUe  (Fig*  161).  Threo 
round  knobs  and  one  curiously  worked  object.  One  of  the  knobs 
is  ornamented  with  fjircuhir  linos.  Thrt>G  nearly  perfect  toilet 
combs  and  fragments  of  others  (Fig*  162). 

Horn. — A  poHshed  dagger  7i  inches  long,  another  roughly  cut, 
and  a  few  handles. 

Wottft. — Fragments  of  a  wooden  bowd,  om  a  in  en  ted  with  three 
incised  lines  parallel  to  the  rim,  which  must  have  been  uumIc  on 


Pig.  Comb  (f). 


a  Wi>od-tumer*t5  lathe ;  one  small  fragment  hml  a  cliusp  of  thin 
brass  over  it  as  if  it  had  l>een  in e tided.  Portions  of  an  oar,  a 
canoe,  a  bt>arfi  pierced  with  holes,  and  some  large  pins  like  those 
found  at  Lochlee. 

/n>Ti.— Axe-head  (Fig.  163),  a  gouge,  six  kniib-Hades,  all  with 
tangs,  a  punch,  and  three  awls.  Socketed  spear-head,  ornamented 
with  two  groups  of  circular  lines  on  the  socket  portion  (Fig,  164). 
Three  large  arrow -points  or  tips  of  the  crossbow  bolt ;  portion 
of  an  ancient  kind  of  padlock;*  two  spiral  objects,  and  a  small 
instrument  bifurcatetl  at  the  point  (Pig*  164). 

*  Amf>nj*  ttu?  cibjmta  from  Lahore  mentioned  hy  Lorrl  T^^Umii  (Fig.  103)  i«  a 
fKeouUar  iron  pipe,  clei4:;rit>cKl  a;^  cif  unknown  nHC,  It  \»  mther  ri?markabit?  that  it  anfl 
thj*i  bayonet- like  object  from  Buston  should  be  the  mn t<*rpiirt-«  of  ii  kind  of  ijadlixik 
in  utw  in  the  eftrlitjr  Middlu  Ajfi^.  which  acrte<i  in  the  following  nirtmicr : — When  a 
spriii$r-bolt  (like  thftt  of  the  object  from  Bu»toR)  was  paa^l  through  the  tube 
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Brunze. — A  ciit^ular  broofh  (Fig.  164),  two  pius,  uat-  with  an 
ornamented  stone  and  a  blue  bead  setting  in  the  top  of  th€  head 
(Fig.  161),  an<l  several  little  bits  of  brass-foil. 

Gt>W.— Two  spiral  Hriger-rings,  and  a  small  tH>in,  doublctl  up 
when  found  (Fig.  165).  Regarding  this  coin,  J>r.  Evans  rt^ports 
as  follows: — 


Tig,  163.- An  Iron  Axe  (J). 


"TTie  two  plates  of  |^t»lcl  seem  onginally  to  hnve  formed  the  sheU  of  au 
early  forgery  of  a  coin,  tlie  oxidised  core  of  whi^li  fontis  the  contents  of 
the  ismall  tul>e.  I  thought  at  ill's t  that  the  substance  niigJit  be  resinous, 
but  T  tl»ink  it  is  some  salt  of  copper.  Home  chemist  coidd  readily  try  thin 
[this  has  since  been  proved  to  Tm?  a  s^ilt  of  copper].  The  coin  itself  Ijelongn 
to  a  class  of  trientes  which  have  Ijeen  found  alitioet  exclusively  in  England, 
and  a  It*  probably  of  8axon  origin.  See  HmiUi^s  *'Coll.  Ant./'  vol.  Ph  xxii, 
9.  Otliers  were  in  the  Bagsliot  Heath  or  Crondale  iind.  See  Num.  Chrmt.^ 
vi.  These  prolialily  belong  to  the  sLxth  or  seventh  century.  The  tind  is  of 
value  as  helping  to  assi^i  a  date  to  the  crannog."    (B.  373^  p.  'I'M.) 

upwards,  the  spike  attnched  to  the  latter  fmsaed  through  the  perforation  in  the 
former.  Inside  the  tube  there  were  two  mm&U  prominencea,  which  when  the  bolt  wa* 
pushed  safficieatly  hnrau  eauglit  thu  tips  of  ita  ftp  rings  and  prevented  ita  return*  In 
this  state  the  padlock  was  securely  locked,  and  it  could  only  be  opened  by  a  k<^y 
eon^mtitkg  of  anoibor  but  giualler  tube,  which,  when  jjasBed  through  the  othi^r  end 
of  the  larger  tuW  and  over  the  sprinifs,  pressed  the  latter  close  to  the  body  of  the 
bolt  until  their  tip»  became  clear  of  the  internal  catcher,  and  so  allowed  the 
i*prijig'*bolt  to  be  eitraet-ed. 
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GktsH. — A  cylunlrically-shajjed  bead,  variegated  with  thm? 
(littbrent  colours,  red  aiwl  yellow  predonimatmg  over  patches  of 
transpareot  gku^s  {Tig,  165) ;  a  tiny  bead  of  yellow  paste  ;  a 
round  object  of  the  si  see  of  a  marble,  made  of  variegated  paste^ 
Intt  without  any  aportnre ;  a  tlatteoed  drop  of  a  whitish  paste 


Plf,  166.— Fragment  of  Pottar^'  Cj> 


about  the  size  of  a  shilling  ;  one  or  two  bits  of  dark  slag ;  three 
fragments  of  bright-green  glasa 
Several  strips  of  leather. 

Jet — Fragmentii  of  three  armlets,  and  a  si i jail  ornament 
like  the  terminal  link  of  an  antique  neeklaee. 

Pottery, — BVagnient  of  Saniian  ware,  and  fragments  of  dishes 
of  other  pottery. 

One  portion  is  here  figured  showing  a  eurions  aperture  like 
the  spout  of  a  jug  and  a  neatly  formed  rim  (Fig.  166). 

AlRKIEOULL.VNa 

"  This  crannog/'  writes  Sir  H,  Maxw^ell,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  peat  moss,  formerly  a  lake,  and  still  in  most  stmimers 
and  all  winters  a  quaking  morasa  Towanls  the  centre  of  this 
moss,  which  is  about  sixty  acres  in  area,  there  is  a  circular  en- 
closure 54  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  low  wall.  This  is 
marked  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps  as  a  fort;  but  no  fort. 
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in  the  onlinary  acceptation,  could  exist  in  the  centre  of  what 
had  been,  at  no  very  great  distance  of  time,  a  laka  Although 
no  tinitH3rs  were  visible  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  enclosure  being  green  with  grasps,  and  the  surround- 
ing moss  covered  with  heather  and  bog  plants^  it^  situation 
and  character  indicated  its  true  nature  to  those  experienced 
in  lake-dwellingSj  and  a  very  alight  excavation  at  once  confirmed 
this  view.  Beginning  in  the  centre,  the  diggers  expofscd  beneath 
the  shaUow  layer  of  vegetable  soil  the  familiar  features  c»f  a 
fascine-dwelhng  The  only  novel  and  most  interesting  feature 
in  this  crannog  is  the  surrounding  fence,  which,  doubtless,  was 
the  usual  mode  of  protecting  the  huts  or  wigwams  of  the 
interior,  but  which  in  mo^t  cramiogs  hitherto  examined  has 
been  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  waves  to  a  shapeless  inouncl 

Tig*  Scarlet  liea*ls  of  Vitreous  Paste  (J>. 

or  beach  of  small  boulders.  Here,  however,  owing  to  flat  flags 
having  been  used,  the  structure  is  perfect,  surrounding  the  entire 
islet  to  a  height  of  about  three  feet.  The  depth  of  the  structure 
from  the  suri*ace  to  the  allu\"ial  bed  of  the  lake  was  4  feet  The 
lake  bottom,  into  which  the  piles  were  driven,  was  soft  peat, 
7  feet  deep.  The  moss  around  the  island  had  grown  since 
the  structure  was  made  to  the  level  of  the  island ;  but  no  de- 
ductions could  be  made  from  that  fact  as  to  the  age  of  the 
crannog,  owing  to  the  varying  rate  of  the  growth  of  moss,  and 
to  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  lake  became  filled  up  and 
mo33  ceased  to  grow.  In  the  wonderfully  accurate  and  labor; ous 
map  of  Timothy  Pont,  published  in  1G72,  the  present  moss 
appears  as  a  lake.  Three  days'  labour  aufficerl  to  clear  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the  enclosure.  The  chief  relics 
disclosed,  besides  great  quantities  of  bones  of  the  usual  kind, 
including  those  of  the  goat  and  the  roe-doer,  were  17  small 
beads  of  scarlet  vitreous  slag  (Fig.  167),  forming  a  portion  of 
a  neckWre ;  a  rough  shale  ring,  several  excellent  hammer  and 
grinding'S tones,  many  quartz  jK^bbles,  which  hiu\  been  brought 
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for  some  unknown  reason  [aling-stones  f]  fnun  the  seashore,  distiuit 
about  II  niile;  two  broken  crucibles  (Fig,  168),  a  spinning-whorl 
of  bone  or  horn.    From  a  depth  of  three  leet,  flint  flakes,  a  small 


r 


Fig.  163,  — linjktju  Crucible  uiiU  a  Oronie  Button  ( j ). 

jet  ring,  a  portion  of  a  perforated  jet  ornament,  and  a  remarkable 
button-like  object  of  bronze  (Fig.  168)."    (  B,  426,  p.  1  Ui) 

BARHAPPLE. 

Biirhapple  horso  hill ")  Loch  is  a  small  lake  some  500 
yards  long  and  Wi)  bn>ad.  Here,  in  1H80,  in  consequence  of 
drainage  operations,  a  crtumog  became  visible ;  but,  owing  to 
the  s]>onginesH  of  its  surfiice,  no  effective  examination  coidcl 
be  carried  out  The  Earl  of  Stair,  iinding  that  during  the 
summer  of  1884  the  island  had  become  much  drier  and  harder, 
made  arrangements  to  have  it  thoroughly  investigated.  That  the 
increased  firumess  and  consolidation  of  the  island  was  due  to 
shrinkage  was  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  upright  piles, 
which,  when  discovere^l,  barely  showed  above  the  mud,  now 
projected  2  or  3  feet,  and  presenttxl  the  apjiearance  of  a  decayed 
forest,  with  its  stunted  trunks  still  standhig.  It  was  also  ob- 
served that  this  shrinkiige  extendi^d  to  all  parts  of  the  mossy 
lake-l>e<l ;  anil,  as  a  eonseqnenee  of  this,  two  double  lines  of 
piles  became  visible  in  the  long  grass,  one  commencing  at 
the  nf>rth  and  the  other  at  the  east  shore  of  the  lake.  Both 
lines  w(Te  direct**d  to  the  craimog,  but  stoppetl  short  of  it  by 
some  20  or  W  yanls.  As  to  the  stnicture  of  the  erannog,  it 
was  remarke<l  that  not  only  the  uprij^hts,  but  the  horizontal 


Iwanis  were  more  methodically  arrangetl,  and  of  a  stronger 
character  towanla  the  nxargin.  Here  the  ujirights,  many  oi' 
which  wjrj  mi'Jo  of  young  trees  of  oak  and  ash,  woro  firmly 
supported,  ospocially  in  the  outer  circle,  by  the  intertwining 
among  them  of  horizontal  timlK?rs.  On  the  north  initio,  in  a 
line  with  the  piles  of  one  of  the  gangways,  a  distitiet  roadway, 
made  of  round  beaiuH.  was  traceiL  rnnning  from  the  margin  of 
the  island  to  the  dweUing-honse,  which  was  sitnate<l  on  the 
east  side,  directly  facing  the  othor  gangway.  In  this  building 
two  tire-plaees  were  rocogmsed,  one  a  tittle  north  of  the  other, 
and  aronnrl  them  was  a 
hiyer  of  charcoal  from  5  to 
12  inches  thick,  containing 
the  fag-ends  of  burnt  beams, 
he-ather,  and  brushwood. 
From  among  these  embei's 
some  large  prepare<l  Ijcams, 
also  partially  burnt,  were 
disinterred,  two  of  which 
terminated  in  round  tenons, 
having  at  a  little  distance 
from  their  extremities  a 
raised  head  or  Hange.  Fn>m 
these  and  other  appearances 
it  was  inferred  that  the 
c  ran  nog  had  been  destroyeil 
by  a  conflagration  during  a  strong  north-west  gale,  an*I  as  there 
was  no  evidence  of  much  accumulated  fMjrij*,  it  was  supposed 
that  this  catastrophe  occurred  shortly  after  its  erection.  On 
making  a  trench  through  the  island  it  was  found  that  below 
the  burnt  layer  there  were  beds  of  brushwood,  ferns,  etc.,  to 
a  depth  of  2  or  tl  feet.  Beneath  this  lay  the  jxtaty  sub- 
stancu  of  the  take-liottom,  through  which  an  iron  rod  vxmld 
be  readily  plunged  to  the  extent  of  4  feet,  when  it  strut^k 
some  hard  material,  probably  rock  or  silt  of  the  i»riginal  glacial 
bottom. 

Although  this  was  the  largest  crannog  hitherto  found  in 
Scotland,  being  157  yards  in  circumference,  it  was  extremely  poor 
in  relics,  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  shortness  of  its 
duration.    The  list  of  relics  includes  three  shale  rings  (Wig.  169), 


Fig.  169.-A  miijr,  Ciuin.'l  fWI  ([). 
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iwu  of  wh it'll  were  oiily  fri^ients  ;  half  a  canoe ;  a  broken  piiddle, 
and  somc!  worked  pieces  of  wood. 

WHITE  LOCH  OF  RAVEXSTOXE. 

This  stuall  loch,  which  is  within  a  few^  minutes'  walk  of  Raven 
stone  Castlo,  ia  siirroiindetl  by  a  broad  frinije  of  marsh  and  tall 
reeda  Within  this  marshy  area,  and  just  skirting  the  watiT^s  odge 
oa  its  western  side,  there  is  a  flat  mound,  some  80  feet  square  and 
6  or  7  feet  high,  having  on  its  surface  the  rnins  of  dry  stone 
hiuldinga  These  ruins  consist>' of  the  foundations  of  walls,  a  foot 
or  so  high,  which  clearly  define  the  outline  of  a  snperstructure 
divided  into  five  rectangular  compartments.  This  bnilding  did  not 
occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  measuring  only  55  feet  by 
47.  The  mound  was  coinj>iised  of  large  flags  and  Imulders,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  few  trees  found  a  suitable  habitat,  and  no  less  than 
four  of  the  compartments  were  occupied  each  hy  the  trunk  of  a 
venerable  looking  ask  Upon  investigating  the  base  of  the  mound, 
piles  and  the  projecting  ends  of  transverse  beams  were  discovered 
in  several  places,  and  the  conjectured  opinion  that  the  entire 
mound  was  built  over  a  substratum  of  woodwork  was  con- 
clusively proved  by  digging  a  central  pit  through  the  only  vacant 
compartTnenfc  in  the  stone  building-  The  result  of  this  was  to 
reveal,  at  a  depth  of  eight  feet,  a  network  of  beams  lying  trans- 
versely to  each  other,  but  to  an  undetennined  depth. 

The  north  or  land  side  of  the  island  showed  signs  of  having 
been  roughly  built  up  with  lai^e  imdressed  flHgs,  but  the  rest  of 
its  stony  perimeter  was  quite  dilapidated.  That  the  wooden  island 
was  inhabitetl  as  a  eraunog,  before  its  level  w^as  raised  to  its  present 
height  hy  the  addition  of  the  enonuotis  mass  of  stones  and  earth 
underlying  it^s  final  buildings,  an  idea  suggested  by  the  discovery 
of  charcoal  and  the  shells  of  hazel-nuts  over  the  woodwork,  is  a 
h}^othej^is  that  requires  further  proofs  before  it  can  be  accepted  as 
well  founded  in  fact    (B.  426,  p.  121.) 

FRIARS  CAESE, 

The  site  of  the  erannog  at  Friar^s  Carse  was  a  small  pear-* 
shaped  basin  situated  behind  a  wooderl  knoll,  close  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary roafl  to  Dumfries,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  well -cultivated 
but  singularly  undulating  district    By  deepening  the  outlet  of  this 


friar's  carse. 


lake  to  the  extent  of  two  fmi,  a  partial  drainage  was  effoeted, 
which  reduced  its  area  from  10  to  3  acres.  It  was  only  then 
(1878)  that  it  became  generally  known  that  a  small  bushy  island 
near  the  middle  of  the  loch  hml  been  artitinially  ronstnieted  of  oak- 
planks  and  trunks  of  trees.  As  the  weather  wiis  dry  tor  some 
weeks  previous  to  our  visit,  and  the  water  particularly  low,  we 
readily  stepped  on  to  the  island,  over  what  appeared  to  have  been 
the  old  bed  of  the  lake,  then  presenting  a  harrl,  erisp,  and  dried-up 
surfaeo  of  aquatic  plants.  The  ishintl  was  ntmrly  ciroular  in  shape, 
metusuring  80  by  70  feet,  strongly  built,  and  surrounded  by  piles, 
some  of  which,  however^  were  only  visible  through  the  water.  The 
log'jiavenjeixt,  which  by  this  time  hiu\  been  completely  bared,  was 
composed  of  parallel  beams  of  oak.  arranged  in  groups,  lying  in 
various  directions,  and  firmly  united  together  by  the  overlapping 
and  sometimes  mortising  of  their  ends.  At  the  margin  of  the 
island  there  wivs  a  large  c|uantity  of  stones,  especially  on  its  north 
side — Le.  the  side  towards  the  deepest  portion  of  the  lake. 

Through  these  stones,  which  shelved  imder  the  water,  a  few 
heads  of  the  surrounding  piles  projected,  some  above  and  some 
below  the  water.  Jlortised  holes  were  here  and  there  to  be  seen 
ill  the  horizontal  Ijeams,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  breast- 
work surrounding  the  wooden  pavement — thus  differing  from  the 
Loehlee  crannog.  In  the  centre  were  a  few  ends  of  uprights,  in 
rectangidar  rows,  seemingly  the  remains  of  partitions,  one  of  which 
I  traced  for  40  feet  in  a  straight  line. 

Upon  inquiring  where  the  rubbish  removed  from  the  island  was 
located,  we  were  infonned  that  it  had  been  wheeled  to  the  west 
side  of  the  crannog,  and  heaped  up  close  to  where  wo  had  stepped 
on  to  the  island  Here  it  lay  for  some  days ;  but  one  Tuorning,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  workmen,  it  was  nowhere  to  l>e  seen. 
Upon  examination,  it  turned  out  that  the  apparently  dry  bed  of 
the  lake  was  a  matted  crust  of  mud  and  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants, 
which,  virtually  floating  over  the  water,  suddenly  gave  way  imder 
the  accumulated  weight  and  so  the  entire  mass  of  the  crannog 
rubbish  disappeared  in  the  water  beneath.  With  this  singular, 
but  unfortunate,  catastrophe  terminated  all  praspeets  of  finding 
any  more  relics.  It  appears  that  there  was  not  a  great  depth  of 
dihrif*  on  the  island,  its  maximum  thickness  being  only  2  to  3 
feet  in  the  centre,  where  it  formed  a  heap  of  ashes,  charcoal,  and 
some  broken  bones.    Here  a  few  fragments  of  pottery  were  ftnmd- 
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A  cinrutikr  portion  of  ihe  log-pavetiieEt,  Bc«r  tis  centi!?,  WAS 
amred  with  small  stoni*^  as  if  to  pfotect  it  from  fire;  some 
reiminfl  of  claj-flooritig  wore  obserred  in  other  peyte  of  the 
blanrL 

Regarding  the  deeper  stniclurccs  little  can  be  mmL  Mr 
Nelson  attemptecl  to  eut  a  hole  thiotigh  the  timber,  aorti  as 
Sir  as  the  water  allowed  the  men  la  pemttala,  he  saw  ootbii^ 
but  layer  apon  layer  of  oak-beams  lyt^  tiamTersely  to  each 

other  Jttilgit^^  however.  foKn  the 
solidity  and  finnness  of  ibe  islandp 
the  greal  siase  af  some  of  the  log;:, 
and  the  depth  of  the  giirroimdiug 
water  <  still  alvoitt  twelre  fe^t  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  island),  the  total 
thjckness  of  this  mass  of  timber  cai^ 
not  be  lesfi  than  li  or  16  feet. 

In  Grose's  Antiqtiitifa^  i>f  Set*t- 
limd***  the  following  refrMice  to 
this  island  oceiif^: — 

Here  waa  a  celt  dependent  on  the 
rieh  abbey  of  Helran^  wl^eik,  at  the 
Kefonnation,  wm&  gnuited  hy  the  Oom- 
tuemlator  to  the  Lfiird  €if  ftllimianri,  a 
cadet  of  tJie  Kirfcpatrkks  of  dottbafne. 
From  whom  it  passeil  to  the  Majtwelk  of 
Tinwald,  and  fraa  tliaii  to  the  Bam- 
deiigii  ^mily,  also  eiilets  of  the  iiotda  of 
MaiLwelL  From  vboni  it  vent  to  the 
Tig.  170  — PerfMwd  Sfeoue  Riddelb,  of  denrifideli,  tlie  praml  pos^ 
A^e  CD'  mmor^    The  oJd  rcfectety^  or  cKaing- 

rooau  had  wmlh  8  feet  thk-k.  and  the 
chimpej  was  12  feet  wide.  This  old  building  hartjig  bccocw  rmtfkOii% 
wai  polled  down  in  1773,  to  make  way  for  the  present  house. 

Kear  the  house  vaa  the  Lrjugh,  which  wns  the  fiah-pood  of  the  friArT. 
In  the  middle  of  which  i^  a  very  ctxrions  artificial  island,  foanded  apOA 
large  piles  and  planks  of  oak.  where  the  monks  Kx^ged  their  ralnahle  efleets 
when  the  English  made  an  inroad  into  Strathnith.'* 

The  relics  collected  during  the  op^mtions  above  reeotded  are 
Teiy  few.  A  canoe  2*2  feet  long,  and  a  poodenMis  axe-h«nin^ 
head  of  whinstone  (Fig.  170)  were  found  at  some  distance  from 
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lKo  craiinog.  Two  hfuniles  of  jars  with  traee;?.  of  a  yellowish 
glaze.  Eome  frajfnients  of  pottery  ornamented  with  rows  of  pitted 


impressions  (Fig.  171).  a  finnilar  stone  polisher,  and  m  oval-shaped 
mass  of  vitreous  paste,  ar^  all  that  were  found  on  the  craimog 
itself. 

STOKE  LAKE- DWELLINGS  AND  OTUEU  ARTIFICIAL  I^LAXDK 

But  ba*iides  the  wooden  islands  there  are  others,  still  extant 
in  several  of  our  Scottish  lakes,  w^hich  appear  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  stones  and  earth  irregularly  heajx^d  together  In  the 
absence  of  any  historical  knowledge  as  to  their  age  there  is  no 
prima  favle  reason  why  some  of  these  should  not  be  contem- 
porary with  the  former,  as  it  eamiot  be  assuuied  that  the 
cramiog-butldei^K  made  w*ood  a  m  ne  qtid  nun  in  the  structure  of 
islands.  There  were,  no  doitbt,  eertam  sttignant  marshes  and 
small  loehs  in  which  a  wooden  foundation  was  essential  for  the 
construction  of  an  islandp  owing  to  the  softness  and  yielding 
nature  of  the  mutl ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  there  were  others 
with  compact  rocky  or  gravelly  betls,  in  which  any  solid 
materials,  as  stones,  earth,  turf,  etc.,  would  be  equally  applicable. 
The  outlets  of  the  larger  lakes,  more  especially  such  as  were 
formed  in  glacial  and  rock-cut  basins,  were  more  adapted  for 
the  latter,  and  as  far  as  my  observations  have  enabled  me  to 


Fig.  m.'-Fm^mt^ntB  of  I'yttery  (§>, 
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forai  an  opinion,  these  are  the  very  situations  in  which  the  lake 
stone-dwoUin^s  abound.  Some  of  them  are  mere  shapeless  cjiirns, 
\*nth<)nt  any  inclieationa  of  having  been  formerly  inliabited,  while 
on  others  some  remains  of  stone  buildings  are  to  be  seen  As 
to  wooden  huts  or  houses,  had  such  structures  ever  been  erect-eil 
on  them,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  could,  for  any  length  of  time, 
have  resisted  the  decaying  tendencies  of  atmospheric  agencie^i,  so 
that  all  traces  of  them  would  have  disappeared  long  ago. 

The  social  or  military  exigencies  that  led  people  to  construct 
artificial  islands  would  also  lead  them  to  take  advantage  of  such 
natural  ones  as  would  be  found  most  suitable,  and  we  may 
rc^asonably  infer  that  it  is  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  that  the 
former  w^oiild  be  resorted  to.  The  great  and  primiiry  object  of 
the  island-builder  was  the  protection  afforded  by  the  surrounding 
lake  or  morass,  the  securing  of  which  has  continued  to  be  the 
ruling  principle  in  the  erection  of  defensive  works  down  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  long  after  the  wooden  islands  cea.sed  to  be  con- 
structed. The  transition  from  the  crannog  to  the  massivo 
mediai^val  castle,  with  its  moat  and  drawbridge,  is  but  a  stage  in 
the  progressive  march  of  civilisation. 

GEO0RAFHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCOTTISH  LAKE-DWELLINGS. 

To  these  remarks  on  the  structural  details  of  a  few  typical 
crannogSj  as  disclosed  by  systematic  research.  I  sul>join  a  tabulated 
list  of  all  the  sites  hitherto  recognised  in  Scotland,  comprising 
not  only  the  artificial  islands,  whether  of  wood  or  other  materiabs 
but  also  some  natural  ones  known  to  have  been  artificially 
strengthened,  as  well  as  a  few  examples  of  castles,  etc.,  now  or 
formerly  located  in  bogs  or  drainefi  marshes. 

LIST  OF  SCOTTISH  CRANN0G8  ALPHABETICALLY  AERANGED, 
WITH  NOTES  AND  REFERENCES, 

N.B. — An  obelisk  (f)  before  a  name  in  this  text  indicfttaa  thi^t  the  t^lAnd  Is,  in 
wholo  or  in  part,  construofeed  of  wood.  N*S.A,  or  O.S.A.  itAnd  for  New  Old 
StatLiLical  Account  of  Scsotlnnd. 

t  Achilty  L,,  CO.  Ross.    N.     A,,  vol,  xiv,  p.  238, 

Achray  L.,  co.  Perth.        94,  pp.  172-7. 
tAirrieoullftnd,  eo.  Wigtowri.  426, 

Anl  Lu,  c^.  Perth.  A.,  vol     p.  130. 


LIST  OF  SCOTTISH  CRANXOGS. 


1  fArisaig^  L.^  CO.  Inverness.    II  150,  p.  576* 
t Banchory  (L.  of  the  Leys),  co.  Aberdeen,     Proc.      A,  ScoL^  vol.  i, 

p.  26;  vol.  vi,  p.  126. 
tBarean  L.,  co.  Kirkc  yd  bright,    B,  373,  p,  37,  and  Bumf,  aitd  G.  N.  II, 

Soe.,  1865. 

fBarhapple  L.,  co,  Wigtown.    "Ayr  and  Wig,  Col*/*  vols*  iii.  and  v.  ; 
B.  373  ;  B.  192, 

3  fB^'-f  lock  hart  L.,  CO,  Wigtown »    Proc.  *V,  A.  #SW.,  vol.  xi.  p.  5B3  ;  voL 
XV.  p,  267. 

fBamsiillKie  L.,  co,  Wigtown,    Ibid.^  voL  ix.  p.  377* 
Battled  no weSj  co.  Berwick.    N,  S.  A,,  vol,  ii,  p.  171, 
3  tBlack  Cairn,  Beauly  FiHh,  co.  Ross.    "Hill  Forts  and  St^>ne  Circles 
of  Scothuid,"  p,  m  ;  N,  S.  A.,  vol,  xviL  p,  350. 
tBorrhnll  (Beith),  CO.  Ayr,    N,  S,  A.,  vol,  v,  p,  580, 
Borgne,  co,  Kirkcudbriglit.    N,  S.  A,,  vol.  iv.  p.  54, 
Brora  L.,  eo,  8utherLind,    O,  S,  A„  vol,  x,  p.  303  ;  N.  S.  A,,  vol.  xv, 
p,  151. 

*  tBruich  L.  (Beauly),  co,  Ross.    B.  442, 

'  This  crannoiT  is  t>(  u,  nwtangular  ahape^  4;i  feet  by  41  feet^  and  formed  of  layera 
of  large  trunkH  laid  transversely. 

*  He^  Note  3,  p.  447, 

^  The  question  of  aqbiDariiie  oratinoga  ia  ttill  obBOure,  and  the  few  facts  that  have; 
eome  to  li^rht  leave  the  matter  in  donbt  as  to  whether  the  structures  Wfire  orisjimilly 
coaslrucbed  in  the  water  or  on  dry  land  and  ^^uli^qucntly  Eitibniorjfed,  in  con!HM|uenoe 
of  ahang«s  in  the  relative  leveU  of  sea  and  land.  The  onlj  remains  of  this  character 
that  I  know  of  in  Britam  are — (1)  a  cairn  of  stoneis  on  a  mihstratum  of  wood  near 
the  island  of  Eriska.  at  the  mouth  of  Logh  Crerar ;  (2)  the  Black  Cairn,  in  the 
Beauly  F*irth  ;  and  (it)  »ome  stumps  of  piles  in  Ardmore  Bay,  county  Waterfonl. 
The  mound  at  Eri^kat  which  vvil^  found  on  examination  to  be  of  oircular  eha^ic  and 
iii)  feet  in  diatneterH  was  dry  at  low  water^  but  Huhmerfred  at  spring- tides  to  the  extent 
of  five  feet.  Some  ashes  and  charcoal  and  the  broken  boue.^  of  aheep  and  small  oxen 
were  the  ouly  rtVxGn  of  hiimau  oocupaacy  found.  The  Blvck  Cairn  is  noticed  in  the 
Sbatistioal  Account  of  Scotland,  and  abo  by  Wins  Maclagan.  It  is  about  four 
hundred  yards*  within  flootl-mark.  The  top  is  only  visible  ftt  low  water,  and 
the  baiie  in  said  to  he  composed  of  very  iarpfe  wotxien  beams. 

*  Mr.  Wallace  deficribe,'^  the  island  as  (^ntirtdy  artlfioial,  "  raiseil  upon  piles  and 
cross- beamii,  alK>ut  ftfty  yards  from  the  Hhore,  and  18y  feet  louiT.  with  an  average  nf 
112  feet  wide.  The  wat^r  immediately  surrounding  it  is  deep,  and  the  roarifin  of  the 
island  rlsea  perpendicularly  from  the  deep  watcr^  which  ia  about  tseven  or  Gijfht  feet 
deep  on  the  nortb  and  ea«t  $sidesT  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  on  the  south  and  west.  The 
piles  and  cro^-beams,  on  which  it  has  been  rai^d,  lie  like  a  pavement  all  round  it^ 
inclining  to  the  centre.  The  heame  are  of  oak,  pine,  and  birch.  Those  of  pirte  and 
oak  are  the  lafj^esL  Between  the  beams,  and  all  over  the  itiland,  numerous  pieces  of 
charcoal  were  picked  up.  The  island  rises  in  the  centre,  andj  after  clearing 
aAVay  |iart  of  the  luxuriant  nettles  and  lonir  irrass,  portions  of  a  walled  stracture 
were  disclosed,  No  trace  of  lime-cement  could  be  detepted,  but  the  stones  were 
large  and  well  placed  together.  The  ruins  of  this  building  raisMHl  the  island  to  the 
heitfht  of  seven  feet  above  the  present  water-mark/^  The  island  is  noticed  in  the 
historical  annals,  and  in  l^Mt  gave  reftiire  to  the  Earl  of  Arran.  The  ccourrence  of 
vitrified  materials  on  the  surface  gives  to  this  craonojf.  accordinjf  to  Mr,  Wallace,  a 
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tBustoii,  €0.  Ayr.      Ayr  ftiid  Wig,  CoL,"  vol.  Hi.  ;  373. 
tCanmcr  (Kinord)  L.,  co,  Aberdeen.    E.  94,  pp.  167-TL 
1  tCH't'lin;^wark  L.,  t^'o  crannngs,  co,  Kirkcudyingbt,    O.  S.  A,,  vol,  viii, 

p,  304  ;  B.  94,  p.  126  ;  Prav.  S.  A.  ScoL^  vol  v\l  p.  7,  and 

p,  286. 

tCastle  LcM^h,  co.  Wigtown.    Rev.  (J.  Wilson "  Notes.** 
Castletown,  eo.  Roxburgh.        8,  A,,  vol.  iii,  p.  164. 


fff«  172,^A  large  Bronze  Cauldron  £rom  CarUngwark  Ludh. 

peculiar  interest,  I  could  imderntaDd  thiA  luter^t  hud  it  been  proved  Lhut  vitriflt«d 
buildings  liad  heaii  cunistructetl  oyer  the  urannoif.  In  the  conatruotion  of  the 
cr;innf>ir,  of  cQurtte,  stones  taken  from  the  shore  were  Ufwd^  and  in  this  way  the 
vitrlfii^  materials  might  be  acoount^  for,  or,  what  la  mor&  probable,  they  tht^ 
Hlag  of  a  smeltinir  furnaoo.  The  following  are  Mr.  Wallftue's  word*  :  "  I  visited  the 
i«l&nd  in  July,  IH^^pI,  and  iicnrcel^  harl  J  mst  my  foot  on  &hun^  when  1  found  a  ^ mall 
pieoe  of  true  vitrified  rock  ;  and  jcreat  wjih  mj  aa  ton  lab  men  t  when  I  dii^covered  that 
the  whole  inland  was  covered  with  fmpi'ineiita  of  different  ^ixeci  of  the  mme  material* 
It  was  found  among  the  piles  and  c  rows- beam  §  in  R-reat  qnantitleflK  Several  larifer 
maB»ee4 — one  me>a»uHng  four  feet  by  three — were  found  on  the  western  marjjriii  of  the 
inland,  and  deoply  embedded  amon^r  the  fitone^  and  above  the  pilet$  and  croed*hmmH, 
close  to  the  water's  edge.  After  careful  eicau>maticn  the  vitrified  material  was  found 
to  differ  in  no  way  from  that  formio^  otir  vitrified  fortes.  Between  th^  crannog  and 
the  shore  there  lt»  a  smaller  iislandof  lan^e  ^^tones.  which  is  only  visible  when  the  loch 
1«  exceptionally  low,  ai^  it  was  this  season ,  This  island^  which  measures^  feet  by 
(Ul  feet^  appearii  to  be  entirely  built  of  stones.  The  »ides,  like  those  of  the  larger 
inland,  are  perpendicular.  One  piece  of  vitrified  rock  vrna  foond  here.  The  distance 
between  the  islands  is  about  iisty  feet,  and  between  the  amaHer  one  and  shore 
About  twenty  feet.'* 

^  Upon  the  partial  drainage  of  Carlin^wark  Loch,  io  ITii.!,  various  kinds  of 
artificial  structure?!  were  observed,  as  wooden  roadways,  dams  built  of  stone  and  clay, 
atid  a  couple  of  islets  constructed  on  a  framework  of  blaok  oak.  In  the  mnd  were 
alHO  found  varionit  relice,  a«  a  bra^s  c1a<rger,  22  inches  long^  mounted  with  gold 
plaiting  ;  a  htm^  pan  i  a  remarkable  cauldron  (Fig.  172),  containing  bronie  and  iron 
implements ;  and  several  large  ^ tag' -heads. 
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Closebum,  co.  Dumfries.    PhU.  Trans,,  1756,  p.  521  ;  (J rose,  "Ant. 
of  Scot.,"  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

Clunie  L.,  co.  Perth.    O.  S.  A.,  vol.  ix.  p.  231. 

Collessie,  co.  Fife.    O.  S.  A.,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
tCorncockle  (Applegarth),  co.  Dumfries.    B.  94,  p.  163. 
tCot  L.,  CO.  Linlithgow.    Ibid,,  p.  159. 

1  tCroy,  CO.  Inverness.    N.  S.  A.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  448. 
tDhu  Loch,  CO.  Bute.    B.  21,  p.  43. 

Dolay  L.,  co.  Sutherland.    B.  94,  pp.  172-7. 
Doon  L.,  CO.  Ayr.    N.  S.  A.,  vol.  v.  p.  337. 
t  Do  Walton,  five  crannogs,  co.  Wigtown.    B.  56,  94,  373,  and  426. 
Earn  L.,  co.  Perth.    O.  S.  A.,  vol.  xi.  p.  180. 

Eldrig  L.,  three  crannogs,  co.  Wigtown.    Rev.  0.  Wilson's  "  Notws." 

2  tEriska,  co.  Argyll.    B.  427,  p.  192. 

Fasnacloich  (Appin),  co.  Argyll.    B.  94,  p.  175. 
Federatt,  co.  Aberdeen.    O.  S.  A.,  vol.  ix.  p.  191. 
Fell  L.,  CO.  Wigtown.    B.  192,  vol.  ix.  p.  378. 
^   Fergus  L.,  co.  Kirkcudbright.    O.  S.  A.,  vol.  xi.  p.  25. 
tFlemington,  L.,  co.  Nairn.    B.  55,  p.  118. 
Forfar,  Loch  of,  co.  Forfar.     B.  1  ;  O.  S.  A.,  vol.  vi.  p.  528 ;  B.  94, 

p.  125;  B.  216,  p.  31. 
Freuchie  L.,  co.  Perth.    B.  94,  p.  173. 

t Friars  Carse,  co.  Dumfries.    B.  373,  p.  152,  and  B.  374,  p.  73. 

Fullah  L.,  CO.  Perth.    B.  94,  p.  172. 

Glass  L.,  CO.  Ross.    O.  S.  A.,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

Granech  L.,  co.  Perth.    B.  94,  p.  177. 
tGreen  Knowe,  co.  Lanark.     N.  S.  A.,  vol.  vi.  p.  346  ;  /Vor.  S.  A,  S., 
vol.  vi.  p.  160,  and  vol.  viii.  p.  19. 

Gynag  L.,  co.  Inverness.    N.  S.  A.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  65. 

Heron  L.,  two  islands,  co.  Wigtown.    B.  192,  vol.  ix.  p.  378. 

Hogsetter  L.,  Shetland.    Proc.,  S.  A.  Scot.  vol.  xv.  p.  303. 
*  tKielziebar  L.,  co.  Argyll.    B.  134,  pp.  332  and  516. 

^  In  draining'  a  lake  at  the  east  end  of  the  parish  of  Croy,  an  artificial  mound 
appeared  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore,  about  sixty  feet  in  oircnmferenoe  and  five 
in  height.  It  was  formed  of  alternate  strata  of  stones,  earth,  and  oak  ;  piles  of  oak 
being  driven  in  the  ground  were  kept  strongly  fixed  by  transverse  beams  of  smaller 
size.  Over  these  were  round  stones,  and  on  the  surface  some  inohes  of  fine  black 
mould.  Some  fragments  of  brass  ring^,  pieces  of  pottery,  and  the  bolt  of  a  lock  of 
no  ordinary  size,  were  found  on  the  mound.  At  about  a  hundred  yards  distance 
there  is  a  circle  of  large  piles  of  oak,  driven  deep  in  the  earth,  apparently  the  com- 
mencement of  a  second  mound  ;  but  for  what  purpose  they  were  intended  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture.  At  the  same  time  a  canoe,  of  most  beautiful  workmanship,  was 
found,  which  some  modern  Goth  has  since  cut  down  for  mean  and  servile  purposes," 

*  See  note  3,  p.  443. 

^  Artificial  like,  with  two  islands,  said  to  be  seats  of  Fergus,  Lord  of  Galloway. 

*  Rev.  R.  J.  Maple  ton  thus  sums  up  his  observations  : — Altogether,  I  think  that 
it  is  evident  that  the  cninnog  wa**  entirely  composed  of  rock  and  walling-,  with  the 
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tKilbirnie      co.  Ayr.    B.  268,  p.  284. 
KUchonan,  oo.  Argyll.    O,  S.  A.,  voL  xi.  p.  28  L 
J  tKitider  L.,  co.  Kirkcudbright.    Old.  S\  A,,  vol  il  p.  139. 
tKitiellan  L.,  co.  Ross.    N.  8.  A.,  vol  xiv.  p.  238  ;  B.       p.  126. 
Laggan  Ifc,  CO,  Pertli.    0. 8.  A,,  vol.  xviii,  p.  327. 
s  tLeflaig.  c?o.  Argyll    B.  190. 

*  tL&ven  L.,  m.  Kinroas.    B.  460^  p.  118. 

tLoch-of-the-Claiia,  two  orannogs,  co,  Nairn.  B,  55,  pp.  116  and  332, 
tLoch-bi-Duiity,  co*  Nairii,    B,  55,  p.  118. 

*  tLoch-incli-Ciyndil  co,  Wigtown,    B.  212,  pp.  381  and  388. 


middle  part;  filled  up  with  siUHller  stonew  ;  that  thtire  exiatiHl  considemhle  worka  of 
wood  on  the  eoat,  9outh,  and  we«t  ^idc'i^j  at  leaat^  but  whether  a  ramfiart  outi^ide  or  a 
buUdlnfr  on  the  »traeture  itself,  is  not  quite  clc^Ar  ;  thuti  there  vrns  a  partial  tmosewaj^ 
BOW  under  water,  aud  th<i  intcn^al  either  filled  in  with  Uruahivwd  or  paaaed  over  iji 
a  canoe." 

'  In  hodh  Kinder  there  is  ao  ly^tiflcial  mount  of  stonet^^  rigintr  si^  or  se^i&ti  feet 
above  the  8urfa<;e  of  tlie  water,  and  resting  on  a  frame  of  larig'e  oaks^  which  w  viflible 
when  the  weather  is  clear  am!  calm/^ 

An  ovai-fllmped  cranno4,%  5i(  feet  long  by  28  feet  broad,  ootwtmoted  of  lajers  of 
yoanj^  LreeH  laid  trans vereely.  Three  1i replaces  were  expoecid  OT€r  the  atructare,  and 
imonir  the  rubbish  were  found  two  broken  combs  made  of  wood,  one  of  which  ia 
here  figured  (Fig,  17B>,  and  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  Greuk  cros^j  with  croasleta  burnt 
oa  it 

'  Half  a  century  a^o  Loch  Lev  en  was  lowered  nine  feet  by  draina^'-e,  and  at,  the 
present  time  the  remains  of  the  ]ako*d\^'ullin;r  are  always  frt^m  one  to  three  feet 
under  water.  The  mound  measares  35  yawi^  by  20  yards,  and  IJ  to  2  feet  in 
height.  In  thie  area  were  detected  the  fltump^  of  two  rows  of  piles,  twelve  feet  apart, 
and  each  pile  wa»  four  or  five  feet  apart.  Also,  In  a  line  stretching  to  the  f^hore, 
wbioh  is  about  sixty  yards  distant,  there  were  one  or  two  piles  encountered,  aa  if 
forming  jturt  of  a  g:augway.  The  lake* bottom  is  here  firm,  and  not  liable  to  com* 
pres^Lon,  so  that  the  struQtnre,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  was  r^lly  a  pile-building. 
The  otdy  relics  are  a  bit  of  earved  wood,  which  might  have  been  a  liancUet  and  a 
fragment  of  are haic- like  lottery. 

*  The  island  is  oval  in  shjipe,  ISO  feet  long  and  135  feet  broad  in  the  widest  part. 
Fire -places,  wooden  fiooring^a,  and  other  woodworks  Wert.*  eipotitxi,  and  a  few  relics, 
via.  an  ornamented  bone  comb  t,Flg.  174),  a  flat  loop  of  bronsse,  i?art  of  the  rim  of  a 
IftTf^  vefisel  of  cast  bronze  3  inches  in  iengtb,  and  portion  of  an  aruilet  of  greenish 
gltm,  with  a  bloe-aud- white  twisted  cable  ornainent  running  lound  it. 


Fig.  173.— Wiwjileu  Comb  from  L<^1aig  (j). 
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tLocliindarb,  co.  Moray.    O.  8,  A,,  vol.  vii.  p.  259. 
tLf>chlee,  co,  Ayr.      Ayr  and  Wig,  CoL,"  vol.  ii. ;  B.  331  and  373. 
fLofhmaben,  co.  Dumfries,    B.  SJ4,  p.  160  ;  Arfjh.  S%*.'d.^  voU  iii.  p.  77* 
tLoclMia-MUl,  Island  of  MulL    B.  172,15.  465, 
tLochnell,  eo.  Argyll.    B.  190,  vol.  ix.  p.  105. 
tLfK^lKtre,  CO.  Fife.    B,  94,  p,  160. 
tLtichruttorj,  CO.  Kirkcudbriglit.    O.  8.  A.,  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
t  Locbspoute,  CO.  Ayr    "  Ayr  and  Wig.  CoL,"  vol.  iii  p.  18  *  iv.  p.  ; 
B.  373,  pp.  158  and  305. 
Jjochwood,  eo.  Dumfries.    O.  8.  A.j  vol.  iv.  p.  224, 

*  tLochy  L.,  CO.  Invemeas.    B*  94,  p.  160. 

*  fLomond  L.,  co.  Sterling,    Ibid.j  p.  131. 

tLtOtus  Ii.,  CO.  Kirkcudbright.    Proc.  K  A.  SeoL^  vol.  xi.  p.  21, 
^   Machermore  L.,  several  crannogSj  co.  Wigtown.    B.  192. 
fMerton  L.,  co.  Wigtown.    B.  94,  p.  123. 

Mochrum  L.,  co.  W^igtown.    B.  192. 

Monivaird  L.,  co.  Perth,    O.  S,  A,,  vol.  viii*  p,  570. 

Morall  L.,  CO,  Perth.    B,  94,  p.  176. 


Fig.  17i* — Bone  Comb  from  Crannojr  in  Loch -inch -Cry ndil  (|). 

1  Dr.  Stuart  quotes  the  following  ftccoimt  of  a  crannog  in  Loch  Lochy  from 
Mr,  Roberta0tj*s  notes^T  extractetl  by  the  latter  froni  a  MS.  in  the  Advocate's  Libmry, 
wrttteu  towards  tbe  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  Ther  was  of  anciont  ane  lord 
in  Loqnhaber,  called  mj  IkOnl  Cnnamintfi  beings  a  cruell  and  tyimint  auijerior  to  the 
inhabitants  and  ancient  tenants  of  that  conn  trie  of  Loqnhaber.  ThiB  lont  bnilded 
ane  iland.  or  an  housef  on  the  south-^ai^t  head  of  Log-h]o;;hae  ;  .  ,  .  and  when 
aummer  i»,  oertain  yeares  or  dayes,  one  of  the  big\s^  timber  }ii»t%  the  quantitie  of  an 
ell  thereof  will  be  sein  above  the  water.  And  anndrie  men  of  the  conntrie  were  wont 
to  ^oe  and  se  that  jest  of  timber  whioh  stands  there  as  yett ;  and  they  my  that  a  man's 
finder  will  cast  it  too  and  fro  in  the  water^  but  fortie  men  cannot  pall  it  up^  becftuae 
it  lyeth  in  aootht?r  jest  i>el0W  the  water."        94,  p.  UJO. 

^  In  Maitland'B  History  of  Rcotlancl the  curiouA  obd«ervation  m  made  that  Boeoe 
states  that  in  Loch  Lomond  there  were  fiah  without  fins,  wavea  without  wind,  and 
a  floating  island.    (Bot^t.    Scot.  Reg,  Dencript.,"  fol.  7.) 

*  The  relicfl  from  the  Wigtownshire  erannog's,  besidei*  those  already  mentioned^ 
are  not  numerous.   From  Barlockhart  there  in  a  stone  ring  {Ti^.  11^},  two  querns, 
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Mort4>n,  CO.  Duuifnes.        S,       vol,  iv.  liH* 
Moulin  L.,  flrained,  co.  Perth.    O.  H.  A.,  vol.  v,  p,  69, 
Mountbkiry,  co*  Momy.        H.  A.,  vol.  iv.  p.  399. 
f  Moy  L.J  Ellan-na-Glack,        Inverness.    N,  R.  A.^  vol.  xh  .  p.  100 

1  tObao  {LochavotilliTj),  co.  Atgyll* 

Orr  L.,  CO.  iJumfriej^,    O.  S.  A,,  vol.  ii.  p.  342, 
Peel  Bog,  CO,  Al>erdeeii.  A.,  vol  xii.  p.  1089. 

tQuien  Loch,  co.  Bute.    B.  121,  p.  45. 

tRannoch      oo.  Perth.    N.  S.  A.,  vol.  x.  p.  rm  :  B.  94,  p.  129. 
tRHvenatone  L^,  co.  Wi^<iwn.    B.  426,  p.  121. 

Hescobie  L.,  uo.  Fnrfur.    Ii  94,  p.  ITti, 
t Both i emu rchua^  Loclwtn-EilFinj  co.  Moray.    N.  S.  A.,  vol.  xiii.  p,  1*^7  ; 
B,  04,  p.  IUk 


Fig.  ITS.^^^tDne  Ulng  (J)  and  Stone  liuplemDiil  with  a  hollow  r^nrfat^ 
on  mt^h  £tidii  ( j). 

and  a  Bpindle- whorl  of  claj-fllate.  From  one  of  the  umnnoirii  at  Miwjheriniire  Loch 
there  is  a  afcone  implement,  with  ciroulRr  hollows*  on  each  face  (Fig.  175)*  RegartUng' 
liuch  implements  Rev.  Georjie  VVileon  writt*»  thus  : — "  Tht^st*  iire  tif  iwo  typ<.*s,  eloag- 
Atai  ftodoralt  approflchiu(f  a  oirculor  fcinii,  and  I  whh  to  direct  littentkm  to  them 
beoftii0e^W9  yet  [I^^Tli],  only  eig^ht  have  been  reported  in  fScotland.  Bevcn  of  thejn  heing 
from  WijytowTiflhire "  i^Prtft*.  S.  A.  Srttf,^  vol.  at-iif.  p.  127).  Shortly  nfcerwarflw 
another,  described  at  page  422.  wa^  found  on  thii  crannog  of  I/<>chfipoutii.  id 
Ay  rah  ire. 

*  Loch&voullin,  situated  to  the  i^ast  of  the  Oban  ruilway  t^tAtion,  wa^  formerly, 
an  the  namo  implies,  used  a»  a  ciivm  for  a  water-mill,  hot  for  many  years  it  waa  a 
marsh  in  the  summer  time,  and  much  froquimt^  by  sportsmen  on  aaoount  of  the 
nnmbi^r  of  sniper  which  it  sheltered.  It  ts  now  in  the  prooes^  of  imn\s  utilisedt 
piirtlj  as  a  g-r^n,  by  filling  np  its  be<i,  and  partly  m  a  skating-i^K)nd  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the^e  operataonut  a  submerged  plaiform  of  wooden  heatim,  lEiid  in  transTertt 
Uiyeri?*  was  defcected  about  the  centre  of  the  marsh.  I  vii*iteil  the  locality  in  the 
Hprmg  of  IHHH»  bat  btsyonti  seeing  portion lit  of  the  woodi\'ork,  ani3  tletermining,  bj 
probing  the  mud*  that  it  extended  for  several  yards  in  all  directions,  nothing  of 
archaeological  value  wais  riiscovered.  Bo  far,  however^  it  has  all  the  apjiear&noe  of 
the  usual  crannog^  an  opinion  whioh  ie  strengthened  by  the  phyflical  conditions  of 
the  environment 
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^  t Sanquhar,  Black  Loch  of,  co.  Dumfries.    Proc.  Dumf.  atul  Gal,  S',  If, 
Soc,  1863-4,  p.  12,  and  B.  373,  p.  36. 
Shin  L.,  CO.  Sutherland.    B.  94,  pp.  172-7. 
tSpinie  L.,  co.  Moray.    O.  S.  A.,  vol.  x.  p.  625. 
Stravithy,  co.  Fife.    N.  S.  A.,  vol.  ix.  p.  365. 
tSunonness  L.,  co.  Wigtown.    B.  192,  p.  738. 

Tay  L.,  co.  Perth.   B.  94,  p.  173  ;  O.  S.  A.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  465  ;  N.  S.  A., 
vol.  x.  p.  465. 

tTolsta,  Lewis,  co.  Ross.    Proc.  S.  A,  S.,  vol.  x.  p.  741. 
Torlundie,    drained   loch   at,    oo.    Inverness.      Proc.    S.  A.  Scot., 
vol.  vii.  p.  519. 
tTullah  L.,  CO.  Perth.    B.  94,  p.  172. 

Tummell  L.,  co.  Perth.    O.  S.  A.,  vol.  ii.  p.  475 ;  B.  94,  p.  129. 

Urr  L.,  CO.  Dumfries.    B.  94,  p.  160. 

Vennachar  L.,  co.  Dumfries.    B.  94,  p.  177. 

Weyoch  L.,  co.  Wigtown.    B.  192. 

Yetholm  L.,  co.  Rosburgh.    N.  S.  A.,  vol.  iii.  p.  164. 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  RELICS. 

The  great  value,  however,  of  the  investigations  of  the  lake- 
dwellings,  especially  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  depends  on 
the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  remains  of  human  industry  dis- 
covered in  and  around  their  sites.  It  is  from  such  fragmentary 
remains  as  food  refuse,  stray  ornaments,  broken  weapons,  useless 
and  worn-out  implements,  and  such-like  waifs  and  strays  of 
human  occupancy,  that  archa)ologists  attempt  to  reconstnict  the 
outlines  of  the  social  life  and  organisation  of  the  prehistoric  past. 
To  those  who  may  wish  to  occupy  themselves  with  this  problem 
these  explorations  have  furnished,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a  vast 
collection  of  objects  made  of  stone,  bone,  horn,  wood,  bronze, 
iron,  and  gold. 

Among  the  stone  objects  are — querns,  hammer-stones,  whet- 
stones, so-called  sling-stones,  a  few  cup-marked  stones  (one  sur- 
rounded by  concentric  circles),  spindle-whorls,  flint  flakes,  and 

^  This  loch  covers  about  two  acres.  At  the  north  end  there  is  a  small  island, 
covered  with  a  rank  vegetation  and  a  few  stunted  trees  of  Scottish  fir  and  birch.  A 
rough,  crooked  causeway  extended  from  it  to  the  shore.*  "  Round  the  island  oould 
be  seen  driven  piles,  to  which  were  attached  strong  transverse  beams,  and  upon 
making  a  cut  six  or  seven  feet  wide  into  the  side  of  the  island  to  ascertain  its 
structure,  we  found  a  platform  of  about  four  feet  in  depth,  raised  by  transverse 
beams  placed  alternately  across  each  other,  and  kept  in  position  by  driven  piles. 
These  last  were  generally  small  oak  trees,  but  dressed  and  sharpened  by  a  metal  tool, 
some  of  them  mortised  at  the  heads,  where  a  transverse  rail  or  beam  could  be 
fixed.'' 
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scrapers,  a  polished  celt,  a  perforated  axe-hammer  h(?a(l,  portions 
of  two  polished  circular  discs,  and  some  oval  implements  with  a 
wrought  hollowed  surface  on  each  side. 

Bones  and  horns  of  deer  were  utilised  in  various  ways  and 
manufactured  into  pins,  neetUes,  bodkins,  awls,  picks,  toilet-conibs, 
knife-handles,  eta  The  combs  are  neatly  formod  of  three  or 
four  flat  pieces  kept  in  position  by  two  transverse  slips,  one  on  each 
liidc,  and  riveted  together  by  iron  rivets.  They  are  frequently 
oniatnented  by  a  scries  of  incised  circles,  which  are  sometimes 
connoeted  by  a  running  scroll,  as  in  Tig,  174. 

The  wooden  articles  conskt  of  bowls,  ladles,  mallets,  hoes, 
clubs,  etc.,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  objects  apparently 
intended  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Impleuients  and  weapons  of  iron  are  numerous  Amongst  the 
former  are  gouges,  chisels,  knives,  shears,  saws,  hatehets,  awls, 
hammers,  a  bridle-bit,  the  bolt  of  a  padlock,  and  other  objects 
of  unknown  use.  The  wea|)ons  consist  of  leaf-shaped  spear-heads, 
both  socketefl  and  tanged,  daggers,  and  arrow-heads  resembling 
those  of  the  crossbow  bolt. 

The  objects  made  of  bronze  arc  mostly  of  an  ornamental 
character,  comprising:^ — harp-shaped  tibuhi.^  circular  and  penan- 
nular  brooches,  finger-rings,  a  spiral  ornament,  ornamented  pins, 
one  with  a  ring  top  and  another  with  a  glass  setting,  a  small 
key,  and  some  other  articles  of  an  indeterminate  character.  From 
l>owalton  there  are  basins  or  cauldrons  of  beaten  bronze,  some 
clouted  and  riveted ;  one,  presumably  a  Roman  saucepan,  has  the 
name  of  the  maker  on  the  handle. 

On  the  Buston  crannog  were  foimd  two  handsome  and  mas- 
sive spiral  fiugcr-riugs  made  of  gold.  One  is  plain  with  five  and 
a  half  twists;  the  other,  besides  au  additional  twist,  has  both 
ends  ornamented  by  a  series  of  circular  grooves.  From  the  same 
place  there  is  a  curious  gold  coin,  of  Saxon  origin,  and  a  forgery 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 

Pottery  is  represented  by  numerous  fragments,  some  of  which 
are  of  so-called  Samian  ware,  but  the  most  of  them  are  of  vessels 
of  a  glaztKl  ware,  while  a  few  are  of  an  archaic  type,  Several 
neatly  formed  crucibles,  containuig  traces  of  gold  and  slag,  are 
also  in  the  collection. 

ATuong  miscellaneous  objects  are  bracelets  and  beads  made 
of  coloured  and  of  varii?guted  glass  or  vitreous  pttste ;  also  some 
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jet  ornaments,  one  of  which  is  a  handsome  pendant  in  the  fonn 
of  an  equal-armed  cross,  inscribed  in  a  circle  and  having  one 
surface  ornamented  by  a  series  of  incised  circles  which  contained 
the  remains  of  a  yellow  enamel.  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  considers 
this  a  Christian  relic  of  a  very  early  type.  A  smooth  and  flat 
piece  of  ashwood,  with  peculiar  spiral  cai-vings  on  both  sides, 
and  a  fringe-like  apparatus  made  of  the  long  stems  of  a  moss, 
arc  among  the  objects  which  have  excited  the  greatest  curiosity. 
Regarding  a  finely  polished  conical  object  made  of  rock-crystal 
found  at  Lochspouts,  a  reviewer  in  the  Academy,  October  14th, 
writes: — "Is  it  a  charm  or  can  it  have  formed  the  centre  knob 
or  boss  in  the  binding  of  some  richly  decorated  breviary  or 
gospel  book  ?  Crystals  very  similar,  but  oblong  in  form — like  a 
Brazil  nut — may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  rich  covers  of  books  of 
early  date,  and  a  few  that  have  been  detached  are  preserved  in 
(M)l lections.  One  such  object  forms  part  of  a  crystal  necklivu^  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  another  in  private  hands  was  em- 
ployed, not  so  very  many  years  ago,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  spirits.  If  this  relic  be, 
indeed,  a  book-boss,  it  makes  it  probable  that  the  crannog  was 
at  one  time  inhabited,  or  at  least  visited,  by  Christian  mission- 
aries." Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  has  also  pointed  out  that  this 
object  is  extremely  hke  a  "large  circular  rock  crystal  which 
forms  the  central  ornament  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  foot 
of  the  famous  silver  chalice,  dug  up  at  the  Rath  of  Reerasta, 
near  Ardagh,  county  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1868,  and  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin.  According  to  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  this  most  beautiful  example  of  our  ancient 
art  was  executed  either  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century."  (See 
Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot,  December  4th,  1882.) 

From  the  respective  reports  of  Professors  Owen,  Rolleston, 
and  Cleland,  on  a  selection  of  osseous  remains  taken  from  the 
lake-dwellings  at  Dowalton,  Lochlee,  and  Buston,  we  can  form  a 
fair  idea  of  the  food  of  the  occupiers.  The  C'eltic  shorthorn  ox, 
the  so-called  goat-homed  sheep,  and  a  domestic  breed  of  pigs 
were  largely  consumed.  The  horse  was  only  scantily  used.  The 
number  of  bones  and  horns  of  the  red-deer  and  roebuck  showed 
that  venison  was  by  no  means  a  rare  addition  to  the  list  of 
their  dietary.  Among  birds,  only  the  goose  has  been  identified, 
but  this  is  no  criterion  of  the  extent  of  their  encroachment  on 
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the  feathered  tribe,  as  only  the  larger  bones  were  collected  and 
reported  on.  To  this  bill  of  fare  the  occupierH  of  LoehspoiiLa 
crannog,  being  coniparatively  msLr  the  sea,  added  several  kinds 
of  sbell-fisL  In  all  the  lake-dwellings  that  have  come  under 
ray  own  obKen^atiDn  the  broken  shells  of  hazel-nuts  were  in 
profuse  abundance. 

From  the  number  of  qiiems,  and  the  great  preponderance  of 
the  bones  of  domestic  over  those  of  wild  animals,  it  may  be 
interred  that,  for  subsistence,  they  depended  more  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  than 
on  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  eha^. 

Proofs  of  a  prolonged  but  occasionally  interrupted  occupancy 
are  also  nianilested  by  the  great  accumulation  of  iNhrt^  over  the 
wooden  pavements,  the  si^e  and  contents  of  the  kitchen-middens, 
and  the  superimposed  hearths. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  remarkable  series  of  impleinents, 
weapons,  ornaments,  and  nondescript  olyects  here  presented  to 
lis,  with  the  view  of  abstracting  from  them  some  scraps  of  in- 
formation regarding  their  original  owners.  The  fragments  of 
Samian  ware,  bronze  dishes^  harp-shaped  tibula^^,  and  the  largo 
assortment  of  beads,  l>ronze  and  bone  pins,  bone  combs,  jet  orna* 
ments^  etc.,  are  so  similar  to  the  class  of  remains  found  on  the 
excavated  sites  of  Romano-British  towns,  that  there  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  that  Roman  civihsation  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  lake-dwellers.  The  Celtic  element  is,  however,  strongly 
developed,  not  only  in  the  general  character  of  many  of  the  in- 
dustrial implements  of  stone,  bone,  and  iron,  but  also  in  the 
style  of  art  manifested  in  some  of  the  ornamental  objects  in- 
cluded in  the  collection,  llius  the  piece  of  ashwootl  with  its 
carved  spiral  patterns  (Figs*  144  and  145),  the  combs,  especially 
the  one  showing  a  series  of  eoneentric  circles  connected  by  a 
running  scroll  design  (Fig.  174),  and  some  of  the  brony^e  brooches 
and  ornaments  (Fig.  130)  present  a  style  of  ornamentation  which 
is  considered  peculiar  to  Celtic  art  The  spiral  tinger-rings  seem 
also  to  have  been  of  native  origin,  and  the  probability  is  that 
they  were  nmnufactiired  where  they  were  found,  as  several 
crucibles  are  amongst  the  relics  Irom  the  same  lake-dwelling,  one 
of  whieh,  from  the  fact  that  it  still  contains  particles  of  gold, 
proves  that  it  hiid  bet»n  used  in  melting  this  met^iL  (B.  tl7S, 
p.  ^6  ) 
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On  the  other  haml,  the  forged  gold  vmn  k  the  only  relic 
that  can  with  certainty  he  said  to  have  enianateil  from  a  Saxon 
sonrco— at  least,  that  cannot  otherwise  be  aceoimtad  for. 

But  if  froni  internal  evidence  a  presiunptivo  case  is  made 
out  in  favour  of  the  Celtic  origin  and  occupation  of  these  lake- 
dwellings,  it  is  greatly  strengthened  when  we  consider  that  the 
neighbouring  Celtic  races,  especially  in  Ireland,  were  in  the  habit 
of  erecting  similar  island  abodes,  while  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  sucli  stnictures  orig'inated 
with  the  Roman  eontpierors  of  Britain  or  its  Saxon  invailers. 


Two  L^.ij.i.^  111.  i.  lin'  liroch  of  Butrliaii,  Orkney  (JX 

Fig,  176* — Bone  Combe,  for  comparison  with  thorn  from  ttie 
L&ke-D  sellings. 


The  resembl^ce  between  the  remains  found  in  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  lake-dwellings,  as  well  as  other  antiquarian  finds  of 
Celtic  character,  must  also  not  be  overlooked.  Cond>s,  similar  in 
structure  and  ornamentation  to  those  from  Enston,  have  lieen 
found  in  several  of  the  Irish  crannogs,  in  the  brochs  and  other 
antiquities  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  niany  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Romano-British  toims  in  En|jland.  (StH*  Figs*  105,  108,  and 
176.)  Iron  knives  and  shears,  variegated  bemls  of  impure  glass 
with  grooves  and  spiral  marks,  oraanionts  of  jet  and  bronsse, 
implements  of  stone,  bone,  and  horn,  besides  querns,  whetstones, 
etc.,  are  all  cuunuon  to  Celtic  antiquities,  wherever  found. 
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That  mauy  of  these  relics  were  the  products  of  a  refined 
civilisation  is  not  more  reiBarkablu  than  the  unexpeeted  and 
Rtrangely  discordant  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
found.  For  this  reason  it  might  bo  supposed  that  the  crannogs 
wcTii  the  Iicarl quarters  of  thieves  and  robbers,  wliere  the  proceetis 
of  their  marauding  excursions  among  the  surrounding  Roman 
provincials  were  stored  up.  The  inferences  derived  from  a  carefid 
consideration  of  all  the  facts  do  not  appear  to  me  to  support 
this  view,  nor  do  they  uphold  another  view,  sometimes  propornided, 
Yiz.  that  they  were  fortLtied  islancU  occupied  by  the  guardian 
soldiers  of  the  people.  Indeed,  amongst  the  relics  military 
remains  are  only  feebly  repr*^sented  by  a  few  iron  dagpei*s  and 
spoar-heatls,  one  or  two  doubtful  arrow-points,  and  a  ipiantity  of 
round  ix^bbles  and  so-called  sling-stones.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
very  large  jMircentage  of  the  articles  consints  of  querns,  imple- 
ments and  tools,  crucibles,  various  domestic  utensils,  etc.,  from 
which,  not  to  uiention  the  great  varic^ty  of  ornaments,  there  can 
he  no  ambiguity  as  to  the  testimony  they  afford  of  the  peaeeftil 
oroseeution  of  various  arts  and  industries  by  the  lake-dwellers. 

There  is,  in  njy  o|union,  only  otw  hypothesis  that  can  satis- 
fac^torily  account  for  all  the  faets  aufl  phenomena  here  iwlduced, 
viis,  that  the  lake-dwellings  in  the  south-west  of  Scotlantl  were 
resorted  to  by  the  Celtic  inhabitants  as  a  means  of  protcx^ting 
their  lives  and  movable  pn>{>erty  when,  upon  the  frequent  with- 
flrawal  of  the  Roman  soldiers  from  the  district,  they  were  left, 
single-handecl,  to  contend  against  the  Angles  on  the  east  and 
the  Picts  and  Scots  on  the  north.  It  is  not  likely  that  these 
provincials,  so  long  accustouied  to  the  luxury  and  comforts  of 
Roman  civilisation,  or  their  defendants  in  the  subsequent  kingdom 
of  8trathclyde,  would  become  the  assailants  of  such  fierce  and 
lawless  enemies,  from  whom,  even  if  conquered,  they  could  derive 
no  benefit  Hence  their  militar)*  tactics  and  operations  would 
assume  more  the  charaeter  of  defence  than  aggression,  and  in  order 
to  defeat  the  object  of  the  frequent  and  sudden  inroads  of  the 
northern  tribes,  which  was  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  rather 
than  to  conquer  the  countr>%  e:sperience  taught  them  the  necessity 
of  l>eing  prepared  for  ernergeneies  by  having  certain  places  of 
more  than  orflinar}^  security  where  th<^y  could  de|K)sit  their  wealth, 
or  to  which  they  could  retire  as  a  last  resource  when  hard  pressed. 
These  retreats  might  bo  caves,  fortified  camps,  or  inaccessible 
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islands,  but  in  localities  where  no  such  natural  strongholds  existed 
the  military  genius  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  prompted  perhaps 
by  inherited  notions,  led  them  to  construct  these  woo<len  islands. 
From  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  to  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde  by  the  Northumbrian  Angles,  a  period  of 
several  centuries,  this  unfortunate  people  had  few  intervals  of  peace, 
and  with  their  complete  subjugation  ended  the  special  functions  of 
the  lake-dwellings  as  a  national  system  of  protection.  No  doubt 
some  of  them,  as  well  as  caves  and  such  hiding-places,  would 
continue  to  afford  refuge  to  straggling  remnants  of  natives,  rendered 
desperate  by  the  relentless  persecution  of  their  enemies;  but 
ultimately  all  of  them  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  Saxon 
con([uerors,  when  henceforth  they  would  be  allowed  to  subside 
into  mud  or  crumble  into  decay. 


III.— ENGLISH  LAKE-DWELLINGS. 

The  discovery  of  lacustrine  abodes  south  of  the  Scottish  border, 
though  the  examples  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  or  so  prolific 
in  industrial  remains  as  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is,  never- 
theless, of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  intermediary  position 
in  which  England  stands  geographically  to  the  areas  of  their 
earliest  and  latest  development  in  Europe.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  some  of  the  recorded  observations  here  reproduced  were 
actually  made  before  antiquaries  realised  the  importance  of  the 
subject ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  highly 
suggestive  facts  did  not  at  once  lead  to  more  definite  information. 

THE  MERES  OF  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK. 

Wretham  Mere. — Sir  Charles  F.  Bunbury,  as  early  as  1856, 
noticed  some  appearances  in  a  drained  mere  near  Wretham  Hall 
which  clearly  point  to  being  the  remains  of  a  lake-dwelling.  In 
a  communication  on  the  subject  to  the  Geological  Society  he 
says : — 

"  Wretham  Hall,  tFie  seat  of  W.  Birch,  Esq.,  is  situated  about  six  mile.^ 
north  of  Thetford,  in  that  extensive  tract  of  open  sandy  plains  wliich 
may  be  called  upland  in  comparison  with  the  fens,  but  of  very  moderate 
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clevatioTi  above  the  &ea-level  is  shown  by  the  slow  course  of  the  strenmn 
flowing  from  it.  About  Wrethftm  there  are  several  tmre»  or  smalJ  natural 
sheets  of  water  witliout  any  outlet.  The  on6  to  wliich  my  attention  was 
particularly  directed  by  Mr.  Birch  occupied  about  forty -eight  acres,  and  was 
situated  in  a  slight  natural  depression,  the  ground  sloping  gently  to  it  fmin 
all  sides.  The  water  has  Ijeeii  drawn  off  by  niachinery,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  use,  manuiTj  of  tht?  iilack  peaty  mud  which  fonnetl  the  bottonu 
Tills  black  mud^  which  is  in  parts  above  twenty  feet  deep,  is  nothing  else 
than  a  soft,  rotten,  unconsolidated  peat ;  or*  perhaps  it  should  be  describefl 
as  vegetable  matter  in  a  more  complet-e  state  of  decomposition  than 
ortlinary  ^M?at,  showing  no  distinct  trace  of  vegetable  structure.  Numerous 
hf^nis  of  1^  deer  have  l>een  found  in  this  p*^ty  mud,  generally  (as  I  was 
infoi*med)  at  5  or  6  feet  lielow  the  surface,  seldom  deeper  :  many  attached 
to  the  skull,  others  j^eparat*?,  and  with  the  appearance  of  hai  uig  lieen  shed 
naturally.  What  is  most  reniarkable,  several  of  tliose  w  hich  were  found 
with  the  skulls  attached  had  bec*n  Bawn  o^just  above  the  brow  antlers— 
not  broken,  but  cut  off  clea.n  and  smoothly,  evidently  by  human  agency^ 
Borne  of  the  horns  are  of  large  si^se,  measuring  0  inches  round  immediately 
below  the  brow  antler,  .... 

Numerous  posts  of  oak -wood,  shaped  and  pointed  by  human  art» 
were  found  standing  erect,  entirely  buried  in  the  peat,"' 

It  appears  that  in  1851  a  more  reTiiarkablo  "  lind "  beeaTiie 
visible  on  flraining  another  mpve  on  this  saiiie  estate,  though  the 
events  remained  unrecorded  till  the  years  1858  and  1862.  The 
following  notice  is  com  piled  mainly  and  almost  verbatim  from 
Mr.  Newton's  observations,  which  he  states  were  directly  obtained 
from  Mr.  Bin^h,  the  proprietor:  — 

In  this  mere  (West  Mere)  there  was  ordinarily  about  four  feet  of 
water,  and  lieneath  it,  about  eight  feet  of  soft  black  mud,  partly  held  in 
suspension  and  requiring  to  be  i^moved  in  scwps.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  fmrfy  Kvh^g  below  the  black  mud,  was  found  ft  ring  or  circular  bank 
of  tine  white  earth,  sutliciently  solid  to  allow^  Mr*  Bireh  to  ride  upon  it 
without  yielding  to  the  weight  of  his  pony.  Outside  this  ring  the  bottom 
fit  the  tmr^  was  so  soft  and  deep  as  to  l>e  almont  impassable  until  the  mud 
w^as  cleared  away.  The  ring  wan  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  acroi^  a  foot 
wide  at  the  t^p,  and  about  four  feet  in  height.  Not  far  from  its  inner 
cireumference  was  a  circular  hole-^  about  fi>ur  feet  and  a  half  in  diauieter 
an<l  womc  six  feet  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  tti'^re.  It  was  marked 
out  by  a  ciiH^le  of  stout  stakes  or  small  piles,  apjmrently  of  alder,  and  it 
l)ore  tracer  of  having  been  wattled.  Between  the^e  two  circles  ivere  the 
j'emains  of  a  wall,  about  two  feet  high  and  consequently  h>wer  tlian  the  top 
of  the  ring,  composed  of  flints  packed  together  with  marl  or  soft,  chalk. 
In  the  same  place  was  some  earth  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  which,  when 
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dried,  crumljlerl  to  powder,  and  was  not  preserved,  thoiigJi  traces  were  still 
to  Ije  seen  on  the  bones.  In  this  interspace  a  fitill  greater  numUer  of 
bonei*  was  found,  and  also  tJie  remains  of  a  much  decayed  ladder^  the  sides 
aiitl  n^unds  of  which  were  15  inches  a|tart.  The  stakes  were  about  four 
inohen  in  diameter,  very  hard,  as  heavy  as  stonej  and  of  a  dark  grey 
colour.  The  frfigments  of  the  ladder,  on  the  contrary,  were  very  rotten 
and  lightf  but  the  remains  of  b<3tl»,  aft^r  lieing  kept  some  time,  exfoliated 
and  crumbled  entirely  to  dust.  In  and  around  this  ring  there  lay  a  vast 
number  of  l>ones,  of  whicJi  no  small  jiortion  w^ere  the  npfier  parts  of  the 
skulls  of  Bos  lon^ljrons^  with  the  horn  ei>res  attached,  and  many  antlers 
of  the  red  deer,  either  entire  or  in  fragments.  All  the  former,  excepting 
one  unusually  large  example,  had  a  fracture  the  size  of  half-a-crown  in 
the  foreliead  ( Babington),  Of  the  deer  s  antlera^  some  have  eei'tiiinlv  l>een 
shed  in  the  due  eout'se  of  nature  ;  hut  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
separated  from  the  head  by  sawing.  Of  the  other  bones  found  in  West 
Mei'c,  and  I  am  told  there  were  hundreds  of  them,  most  of  the  larger  ones 
have  been  f  ractui^d  at  one  or  other  extremity,  doubtless  in  order  to  extract 
the  marrow  they  contained.  Another  Inine,  and,  m  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  the  only  one  found  which  presents  this  peculiarity,  hasj  Iwicn  polished 
on  one  side  ;  but  the  reason  why  is  not  very  obvious,  unless  it  haa  served, 
as  I  before  suggested  in  the  case  of  a  siniilar  specimetij  for  a  skate,  I 
must  add  that  no  weapons  or  implements  of  metal  which  can  be  referred 
to  a  period  at  all  reniote  were  brought  to  light  in  this  or  any  of  the 
adjoining  nmres^  but  a  gi'eat  immijer  of  dint  discs  were  found,  which, 
according  to  the  descnption  T  have  received  (for  unfortunately  none  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  preserved),  must  have  closely  resend^led  those 
known  to  the  Danish  antiquaries  as  *"  Sling-Stones,"  from  the  probable  use 
made  of  them.    (B,  46,  p.  IT,) 

Baeton  Mere.— In  1H69  the  Ilev.  Harry  Jones  cominunieatt>d 
a  paper  to  the  Snffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural 
History  "  on  the  discovery  of  some  supposed  vestiges  of  a  pile- 
dwelling  in  Barton  Mere,  near  Bury  St  Edmnnd*s "  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

Barton  Mere  is  situated  in  a  natural  depression,  about  four  miles  east 
of  Bury  St.  Edinund*s,  and  is  mainly  supplied  liy  s^piings^  but  at  some 
seasons  water  flows  into  it  from  the  hig^h  land  on  the  south,  west,  ami 
north*  When  full  it  consists  of  almut  ten  aci*es,  and  averages  7  feet  in 
deptJi.  On  the  north  side  of  tlie  mere  there  is  a  marly  cljalk,  whichj 
indeed,  forms  the  main  bottom  of  the  m*^rf^  being  overlaid  with  a  dark 
clay  deposit  from  1  to  5  feet  deep.  The  l>ottom  layer  of  this  deposit  con- 
sists of  a  peaty  coloured  clay,  so  tenacious  as  to  keep  it«  shape  upon  the 
potter*s  wheel.  Mast  of  the  bones  and  some  fragments  of  pottery  were 
found  in  this  lower  layer,  which  va,ries  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to 
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about  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  m/re  is  subject  to  occasional  droughts.  It 
has  been  dry  at  least  four  times  in  the  last  forty  years.  Alxait  thirty-eight 
years  ago  (1830),  the  mere  being  then  dry,  hh  grandfather,  Mr-  Quayle^ 
who  live^l  at  Barton  Mere,  dug  out  a  c|i3antity  of  stulf  for  the  purj>ose  of 
laying  it  on  the  land.  His  digging  resulted  in  a  hole,  which  on  two  suc- 
ceeding occasions  when  the  water  was  low,  .^aved  enough  to  keep  some  of 
the  lish  aiive^  and  provide  a  pond  for  the  cattle.  Bones  and  horns  of  deer, 
and  sevei'al  spear-heads  and  rings  of  bronze,  were  reported  to  have  l>een 
found  araidMt  six  or  seven  stakes  of  wood  JsHekitig  up  mtt  (>f  the  bottom  and 
almut  as  th  wk  as  the  thin  part  of  a  mntCtt  leg. 

The  excavations  conducted  by  Mr  Jones  in  1867  were  made  by  digging 
several  holes  alKUit  three  feet  square.  In  the  firat  two  holes  nothing  was 
foundj  but  in  the  third  an  ox  akuU^  broken  Ijonea,  p4>rtJons  of  pointed  im- 
plements of  bone,  and  a  bronze  socketed  spear*heJtd  were  disinteiTecK  The 
latter^  which  was  only  18  inches  below  tlie  surface  and  above  the  peaty 
clay,  measured  13  inches  long  and  two  inches  at  its  widest  part*  Th« 
bones  were  of  Bos  longljrmiSj  stag,  pig,  sheep  or  goat>  large  dog  or  wolf, 
urus  {Boif  primifieiiim),  and  hare.  TJiese  were  all  in  the  p^ty  stratum* 
Beside,  and  along  with  the  bones,  were  found  two  or  three  flint  flakes, 
cores,  and  rude  flint  implements.  There  were  several  jiieces  of  jiandstone, 
burnt,  with  the  mark  of  fire  plainly  upm  them,  and  divers  calcined  flints, 
Alsii  a  fragment  iif  a  thin  hand -made  vessel.  Besides  the  Ixvnes  were 
sover^al  stags*  antlers,  one  or  tivo  of  which  were  gnawed,  prolmbly  by  dogs, 
and  another  had  marks  of  some  sraall-toothetl  animal,  such  as  a  rat. 
Others  were  cut  by  human  hands.  One  antler  had  a  hole  rudely  worked 
in  it  at  it^  broadest  part.  There  w^ere  also  divers  horns  of  the  Bojh  iongi- 
Jrotis^  and,  curiously  enough,  one  of  the  vertebrre  of  a  Saurian.  The 
Utter  was  a  short  distance  ofl'  from  the  chief  find,"  and  it  was  suggested 
that  it  might  have  been  used  as  a  hammer  by  aome  of  the  natives  who 
brought  it  to  the  spot* 

The  portion  of  the  find  "  which  caused  most  conjecture  was,  however, 
a  fabric  of  stake  and  wattle*  "I  found  one  stake  2^  inches  thick,  and  2 
feet  long,  lying  close  over  the  spot  where  we  found  moat  of  the  bones^  but 
the  fabric  to  which  T  now  allude  occurred  some  twenty-eight  inches  below 
til©  surface  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  inere.  The  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood! of  it  had  been  disturlied,  so  I  took  a  spud  and  trowel  and  worked  tiie 
thing  out  with  my  own  hand.  It  resulted  in  an  oval  or  egg-shape^l  struc- 
ture of  w^attle,  5  feet  7  inches  long,  and  3  feet  10  inches  wide.  There 
were  14  uprights,  varying  from  2  to  2j  inches  in  thickness,  at  nearly 
equal  distances  apart.  Twigs  and  sticks  were  worked  in  these  like  the 
side  of  a  very  rough  basket.  At  tii-st  I  thought  it  might  liave  been  a 
sunken  coracle,  but  on  sc<K)ping  out  the  clay  with  which  It  was  filled,  I  fouad 
that  the  wattle  ceased  about  14  incites  dow^n,  and  that  tlie  uprights  were 
merely  stakes,  from  21  to  27  inches  long,  driven  originally  into  the  chalk 
marl.    The  bottom  of  tids  fabric  waz^  lilleil  with  broken  flints  which  were 
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also  found  outside  the  lower  part  of  the  uprights  and  between  them.  The 
flints  must  have  been  put  in,  the  points  and  edges  of  the  points  of  the 
stakes  being  so  sharp  and  clean  that  they  could  not  liave  been  driven 
through  the  bed  of  flints." 

"  The  top  of  the  wattle  was  on  the  level  of  the  clialk  marl,  on  whicli 
most  of  the  bones,  fragments  of  pottery,  etc.,  were  strewn,  and  which  had 
been  covered  over  to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  4  J  feet  of  dark  clay.  No  more 
stakes  were  found,  but  there  occurred  divers  holes  in  the  chalk  marl,  some 
of  them  nearly  in  line,  in  which  we  could  not  help  thinking  they  might 
have  once  stood.  Yet  we  found  no  remains  of  wood  in  these  holes." 
(B.  161,  p.  31.) 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  under  the  heading  "Habitations  in 
Britain  in  the  Bronze  Age,"  writes  as  follows : — 

"  Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  protection,  houses  were  built  upon  piles 
driven  into  a  morass  or  bottom  of  a  lake,  as  for  example  in  Barton  Mere, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  where  bronze  spear-heads  have  been  discovered, 
one  13  inches  long,  among  piles  and  large  blocks  of  stone,  as  in  some  of 
the  lakes  in  Switzerland.  Along  with  them  were  vast  quantities  of  the 
broken  bones  of  the  stag,  roe,  wild  boar,  and  hare,  to  which  must  also  be 
added  the  urus,  an  animal  proved  to  be  wild  by  its  large  bones,  with 
strongly-marked  ridges  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  The  inhabitants 
also  fed  upon  domestic  animals — the  horse,  short-homed  ox,  and  domestic 
hog,  and  in  all  probability  the  dog,  the  bones  of  the  last-named  animal 
being  in  the  same  fractured  state  as  those  of  the  rest.  Fragments  of 
pottery  were  also  found.  The  accumulation  may  be  inferred  to  belong  to  the 
late,  rather  tlian  the  early,  Bronze  Age,  from  the  discovery  of  a  socketed 
spear-head.  This  discovery  is  of  considerable  zoological  value,  since  it 
proves  that  the  urus  was  living  in  Britain  in  a  wild  state  as  lat«  as  the 
Bronze  Age.  It  must,  however,  have  been  very  rare,  since  this  is  the  only 
ca.se  of  its  occurrence  at  this  period  in  Britain  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 
("  Early  Man  in  Britain,"  p.  352.) 

LAKE-DWELLINGS  IX  THE  FEXLAND. 

The  discovery  of  so  many  submarine  dwellings  in  Holland  and 
the  adjacent  coasts  of  Germany  which  I  have  already  described 
suggests  that  similar  remains  might  be  found  in  the  Fens  and 
other  low-lying  districts  in  Britain.  The  only  reference,  however, 
to  such  dwellings  with  which  I  am  accjuainted  is  the  following 
short  notice  by  Mr.  Skertchly  : — 

"  I  detected  the  remains  of  one  (lake-dwelling)  at  Crowland  in 
the  year  1870,  during  some  excavations.  The  piles  were  of  sallow 
planted  very  closely  together,  upon  these  was  laid  brushwood,  and 
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over  this  a  layer  of  gravel  Immense  quantities  of  boues,  chiefly  of 
the  Keltic  shorthorn,  were  found,  together  with  a  few  bone  iuiplc- 
inentSi  and  a  curious  ornament  of  jet  Near  Ely,  stakes  have  been 
found  in  the  peat,  but  thoy  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  a  lake-dwelling." 
The  Fenland  Past  and  Present,"  by  Miller  and  Skertchly.  187K> 

PILE-STHUCTITBES  IN  LONDON. 

On  Deeeml>er  ISth,  1866.  Col  Lane  Fox  (now  General  Fox-Pitt- 
Rivers)  read  a  paper  at  the  Anthropological  Soc*iety  entitled,  "  A 
Description  of  certain  Pilots  found  near  London  Wall  and  Soiith- 
wark,  }K)ssibly  the  Remains  of  Pile- Buildings/' 

The  author  commenced  by  observing  that  his  atk^ntion  was 
liirected  to  this  locality  by  a  short  paragraph  in  the  Times  of  the 
20th  October,  stating  that  upwards  of  twenty  cartloads  of  bones  had 
l>een  dug  out  of  the  excavations  which  were  being  made  for  the 
foundations  of  a  wool  warehouse  near  London  Wall.  The  excava- 
tion commenced  at  40  yards  south  of  the  street  pavement :  there- 
fore, in  all  probability,  at  about  70  or  KO  yards  from  the  site  of  the 
old  walL  The  area  then  excavated  was  of  an  irregidar  oblong  form, 
61  yards  in  length ,  running  north  and  south,  and      yards  mde. 

A  section  of  the  soil  consisted  of — 

L  Gravel  similar  to  Thatnes  ballast  at  a  depth  of  17  feet  towards  the 
north,  inclining  to  22  feet  towards  the  south  end* 

"2.  Above  this,  peat  of  unequal  thieknesSj  varying  from  7  to  9  ft?et. 
"3.  Modem  remains  of  London  eartli  comj^koiietl  of  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  the  city/' 

Between  the  bottom  of  the  peat  and  the  highest  spring  tide 
water- mark,  as  at  present  existing,  there  is  a  margin  of  5  feet ;  but, 
of  course,  this  might  have  been  different  in  Roman  times. 

Regarding  the  remains  of  piles  in  this  locality  the  autlior  makes 
the  following  observations : — 

*'I7pon  looking  over  the  ground,  my  attention  was  at  once  attracted 
by  a  number  of  pileSj  the  decayed  tops  of  wliicli  apjieai^ed  a1>ove  the  un- 
excavated  portions  of  the  peat,  dottefl  here  and  there  over  the  whole  of  the 
space  cleared.  I  noted  down  the  positions  of  all  that  werp  above  ground 
at  the  time  ;  and  as  tbe  ex.cji  vat  ions  continued  daring  the  last  two  months^ 
I  have  markeil  from  time  to  time  the  po?iitio:is  of  all  the  otliers  as  they 
liecame  exposed  to  view. 

**Coramencing  on  the  south,  a  row  of  them  ran  noi'th  and  south  on  the 
wegt  side,  to  the  right  of  these  a  curved  row,  as  if  forming  part  of  a  ring. 
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Higher  up  and  running  obliquely  neross  tlie  ground  was  a  row  of  piles, 
having  A  plfink  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  anti  a  foot  brofwl  placed 
along  the  south  face,  as  if  binding  the  piles  together*  To  the  left  of  these 
another  row  of  piles  ran  east  und  west  ;  to  the  north-east  again  were 
Beveml  circular  cluster's  of  piles  ;  these  were  not  in  rings  but  grouped,  in 
clussters,  and  the  piles  were  from  eiglit  to  sixteen  inches  apart*  To  the 
left  of  this  another  row  of  piles  and  a  plank  two  inches  thick  ran  north 
and  south.  There  were  two  other  rowR  north  of  this  and  several  detached 
piles,  but  no  doubt  several  towards  the  north  end  had  been  removed  l>efore 
I  ariivetL 

The  piles  averaged  6  to  8  inches  square ;  others  of  anialler  siae  measured 
4  inches  by  3 ;  find  one  or  two  were  as  much  as  a  foot  t^uare.  They  ap- 
pearetl  to  be  rougfily  cut,  as  if  with  an  axe,  and  pointed  square  ;  there  w^as 
no  trace  of  iron-shoeing  on  any  of  them^  nor  was  there  any  appeamnce  of 
metal  fastenings  in  its  planks ;  they  niay  have  V>een  tied  to  the  piles^  l>ut 
if  so,  the  binding  material  had  decayed.*  The  gniin  of  the  wood  was  still 
visible  in  some  of  them,  and  they  appear  to  be  of  oak*  Tlie  planks 
averaged  from  one  to  two  inches  thick.  The  points  of  the  piles  were 
inserted  from  one  to  two  feet  in  the  gravel,  and  were,  for  the  most  part, 
well  preserved^  but  all  the  tops  had  rotted  off  at  about  two  feet  above  the 
gi-avel,  which  T  conclude  must  have  been  the  surface  of  the  ground »  or  of 
the  water,  at  the  time  these  structures  were  in  existence/' 

These  relics  were  exclusively  found  in  the  peat  or  midfUe  stratum 
(whicli  varied  fi"om  T  to  9  feet  in  thickness),  and  **iutersperse*l  at  different 
levels  from  top  to  bottom  throughout  it," 

"  Amongst  the  articles  of  human  workmansljip  found  in  the  peat  the 
vast  majority  are  unfloubtedly  of  the  Roman  era.  Amongst  tliem  are 
quantities  of  broken  red  8amian  pottery,  mostly  plain,  but  some  of  it 
depicting  men  and  animals  in  relief  ;  one  specimen  is  stamped  with  the 
name  of  Macrinus*  All  this  pottery^  in  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Franks,  to 
whom  I  showed  it,  is  of  foreign  manufacture.  Other  samples  are  of  the 
kind  supposed  to  have  fjeen  maimfactured  in  the  Upchurch  Marslies  in 
Kent,  and  upon  the  site  of  8t*  Paul's  Churchyartl.  Bmnae  and  copper 
pins,  iron  knives,  iron  and  bronse  stylus,  tweezers,  iron  shears,  a  piece  of 
polished  metal  mirror  so  bright  tliat  you  may  see  your  face  in  it  {this  Dr. 
Percy  has  pronounced  to  be  of  iron  pyrites,  white  snip  buret  of  iron  with- 
out alloy )^  an  iron  double-edged  hatchet,  an  iron  implement,  apparently 
for  dressing  lea-tlier,  a  piece  of  bronze  vessel^  and  other  Ijionze  and  iron 
implement^  which,  thanks  to  the  pm*erving  properties  of  the  peat^  are  all 
in  excellent  preservation.  Amongst  these  were  also  a  quantity  of  leather 
soles  of  shoes  or  sandals,  sonte  apjmrently  nmch  worn,  and  others,  being 
thickly  studded  with  liob-naUs,  may  be  recognised  as  the  ciiliga  of  the 

*  Towards  the  north  the  author  tubsaquently  found  %  '*  plank  with  aevenil 
Boman  nails  in  it ;  And  the  numWr  of  loose  nailtt  found  in  the  soil  ^J^uve  it  showeil 
that  the  J  miiflt  |>roh«ibly  have  Ualojjgetl  to  some  wooden  Biiptfratrttctiiro  which  hod 
poriihod/' 
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Roman  legions;  also  a  piece  of  tile  with  the  letters  P.  PR,  BR,  stamped 
upon  it.  Specimens  of  these  are  on  the  table*  The  coins  found  are  thos^ 
of  Nerva,  Yeapasiaai  Trajan,  Adrian^  and  Antoninus  Hus.    ,    *  _ 

"In  addition  to  the  Roman  relics  above  mentioned,  others  of  ruder 
construction  remain  to  be  described.  Thej  consist  of  what,  in  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  respecting  their  uses,  may  be  called  handles  and  points  of 
bone.  The  former  are  composed  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  red-deer 
and  Bos  longifrons  cut  through  in  the  middle,  and  roughly  squared  at  the 
small  end  \  the  others,  which  are  calleil  by  the  workmen  spear-headis,  are 
pointed  at  one  end  and  hollowed  out  at  the  other,  as  if  to  receive  a  shaft. 
Both  Professor  Owen  and  Mr,  Blake  concur  in  thinking  these  implements 
may  possibly  have  been  formed  with  flint,  but  I  cannot  ascertain  tlrat  they 
were  found  at  a  lower  level  than  the  Roman  remains,  nor  liave  any  flint 
implements,  to  my  knowledge,  been  found  in  the  place.  With  them  w*er© 
also  found  tlie  two  bone  skates  on  the  table  ;  they  are  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  a  small  hoi^e  or  ass,  one  of  which  lias  been  much  used  on  the  ice. 
Exactly  similar  skates  also  of  tlie  metacarpal  of  the  hoi-se  or  ass  have  V  een 
found  in  a  tumulus  of  the  8tone  Period  at  Oosterend  in  Friesland;  a  dmw- 
ing  of  them  Ls  given  in  Lindenschmit  s  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  at 
Mayence,  etc.  Others  have  also  been  found  in  Zeeland,  at  Utrecht,  and 
in  Guelderland,  and  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  at  Hanover, 
Professor  Lindenschmit  attributes  all  these  to  the  Btone  Period,  but  the 
specimens  on  the  table  are  evidently  of  the  Iron  Age,  the  holes  in  tiie  back 
having  been  formed  for  the  insertion  of  an  iron  staple.  Similar  skates 
liave  been  found  in  the  Thames,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered to  date  so  early  in  England  as  in  Roman  times," 

Throughout  tlie  j>eat  ivere  several  ktt4! hen -mid dens.  One,  dejmsited  a 
foot  and  a  half  above  the  gravel,  is  thus  described  -—"A  layer  of  oysiter 
and  mussel  shells  about  a  foot  tliick,  with  a  flltratlon  of  carbonate  of 
lime  permeating  through  the  moss.  In  this  kiteh en -midden,  Roman 
pottery  and  a  Roman  caliga  were  found.  Close  by,  the  poitit  of  a  pile, 
part  of  which  is  exhibited,  was  found  upright  in  the  peat  ;  it  had  been 
driven  in  in  such  a  manner  that  the  point  descends  to  the  level  of  the 
kitchen  midden  and  no  farther.  Now,  as  a  pile,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
holding}  must  ha\'e  lieen  driven  at  least  two  feet  in  the  ground,  it  is 
evident  the  peat  must  have  grown  at  IcAst  one  foot  above  the  summit  of 
the  kitchen-midden  before  this  pile  was  driven  in/* 

A  second  kitchen-midden  is  note<l  at  a  height  of  3|  feet  above  the 
gravel,  composed  of  oyster,  cockle,  and  mus^sel  shells,  and  periwinkles, 
with  Roman  pottery  and  bones  of  the  goat  and  Bm  longifrQm^  etc.,  split 
lengthwise  as  if  to  extract  the  marrow,  with  the  skulls  broken  anti  tJie 
horns  cut  off.  It  is  about  a  foot  and  a  lialf  thick  in  the  centre,  thinning 
out  towards  the  ends  as  a  lieap  of  refuse  would  naturally  do,  and  from 
\%  to  14  feet  long  ;  aljtjve  this  b  pmt  for  alxiut  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half, 
and  above  the  peat  anotlier  kitchen  midden  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
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preceding.  Lastly,  the  soles  of  shoes  and  Roman  pottery  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  found  lower  down  have  been  taken  out  at  the  very  top  of  the 
peat." 

The  distinguished  investigator,  being  anxious  to  obtain  further  evidence 
as  to  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  in  which  the  Roman  remains  were 
found,  states  that  he  determined  to  watch  the  workmen  for  four  or  five 
hours  together  during  several  successive  days,  while  they  dug  from  top  to 
bottom,  commencing  with  the  superficial  earth,  and  passing  through  the 
peat  to  the  gravel  below.  The  result  was  as  follows  : — "  Roman  red  Samian 
ware  is  found  as  high  as  13  feet  from  the  surface,  but  very  rarely,  and  in 
small  quantities.  At  15  feet  it  is  frequently  found,  and  from  tliat  depth 
it  increases  in  quantity  till  the  gravel  is  reached  at  18  to  21  feet.  The 
chief  region  of  Roman  remains  is  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  gravel." 

Amongst  the  animal  remains  were,  according  to  Professor  Owen,  those 
"  of  the  horse  or  ass,  the  red  deer,  the  wild  boar,  the  wild  goat  {}>ouquetin\ 
the  dog,  the  Boa  lonjifrons,  and  the  roebuck.  The  horns  of  the  roebuck, 
I  afterwards  ascertained,  were  all  found  at  a  higher  level.  These,  and 
also  the  horse  and  goat,  entered  the  superficial  earth,  in  whicli  glazed 
pottery  was  also  found ;  but  the  remainder,  including  the  red  deer,  wild 
boar,  and  Boa  longifrona^  appeared,  so  far  as  my  observations  enabled  me 
to  judge,  to  be  confined  to  the  peat." 

Subsequently  Mr.  Carter  Blake  identified  amongst  these  osseous  remains 
no  less  than  four  different  kinds  of  the  genus  Boa — viz.  primigeniua^ 
trochoceroa,  longifrona^  and  frontoaua ;  as  also  a  specimen  of  the  ibex  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

Some  human  skulls  were  found  in  the  lowest  formation  of  the  peat,  or 
immediately  over  the  gravel.  Along  with  these  skulls  only  three  other 
human  bones  were  found  ;  but  this,  according  to  the  author,  might  not  he 
the  result  of  an  oversight,  as  both  the  Celts  and  the  Romans  were  known 
to  have  practised  decapitation. 

The  piles  at  the  south  end  were  identified  as  elm,  the  remainder  were 
oak  {Quercua  robur). 

From  tlie  above  carefully  observed  and  recorded  facts  it  will 
bo  observed  that  in  addition  to  the  primary  piles  which  were 
inserted  into  the  gravel  there  were  others  which  did  not  penetrate 
so  deeply,  one  having  been  carefully  noted  which  terminated  in 
the  peat  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  gravel  Facts  precisely 
similar  have  been  observed  in  almost  all  pile-dwellings  whether  on 
land  or  in  water,  showing  that  the  elevations  on  which  the  plat- 
forms and  huts  were  reared  were  successively  renewed.  Another 
conclusion  which  we  are  entitled  to  draw  from  the  character  of 
the  relics  and  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  found  is  that 
in  the  low-lying  districts  of  London  the  system  of  pile-dwellings 
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was  known  in  Bri Udn  in  |Kist- Roman  tinifs.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  this  was  a  solitary  instance,  for  similar  remains  were  found 
in  New  Southwark  Street,  in  regard  to  which  the  author  writes 
as  follows:— 

"The  piles  are  of  the  same  scantlings  also  oi  oak,  but  somewhat  longer 
than  those  of  London  Wall ;  the  points  nre  driven  into  the  gravel ;  the 
pe^t  is  three  to  four  feet  thick  ;  large  beanjB  of  the  same  size  as  the  piles 
have  been  hiid  across  them  horizon tsilly,  and  Roman  pottery  is  found 
at  all  tlepths  in  the  peat.  Judging  if  rum  the  extent  over  which  these  piles 
have  been  discovered,  there  can  be  little  doul»t  that  in  digging  for  the 
foundations  of  the  many  large  warehouses  and  other  buildings  that  are 
now  beirig  built  within  this!  district  the  remains  of  early  habitation.^  are 
oonstantly  turning  up  and  are  destroyed  without  receiving  attention/' 

As  to  the  relics  from  these  London  pile-dwellings  let  nie  finally 
observe,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  in  character  and  surround- 
ing conditions  they  correspond  with  those  from  the  Terp  mounds 
in  Holland  and  North  Germany,  from  which  it  is  probable  tho 
earliest  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  hailed. 

CBArKOG  IN  LLAXGORSE  LAKE,  NEAR  BRECON,  SOUTH  WALES. 

Only  one  lake-dweUing  has  hitherto  been  recorded  in  Wale-s, 
viz.  that  of  Llangorae.  The  partial  exploration  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  was  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dumbleton,  and 
the  results  are  recorded  by  hiio  in  the  Arrha^rdfMjta  (^amhiTimffi 
for  IcSTO  and  1872.  (B.  17:1)  The  following  extracts  fimu  these 
reports  clearly  show  that  the  island  was  entirely  artiticial  and 
constructed  after  the  manner  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  crannogs. 
Its  atriietural  featun^s  were  well  seen  in  the  snrrounding  stockades 
and  log-floorings,  while  the  heaps  of  charcoal,  remains  of  fixxl- 
refuse,  and  other  indications  point  to  a  prolonged  periotl  of  human 
occui>ancy.  Mr.  Ihunbleton  states  that  until  about  seven  years 
ago,  when  the  lake  was  artificially  lnwere<I  a  foot  and  a  half,  this 
island  was  not  half  its  present  si^c.  He  then  advances  various 
evidences  to  show  that  fonnerly  the  level  of  the  water  was  still 
lower,  when,  therefore,  the  Island  would  have  been  larger  than 
now^  This  opinion  may  be,  an<l  proliably  is,  correct ;  but  we  must 
rt^meuiber  that  another  fa<*tor  has  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
discussing  the  invariable  submergence  of  these  islands,  viz.  their 
o^vn  pressure  on  a  yielding  lake  setlimcnt.  together  with  the  decay 
of  tht*  brushwood  and  other  organic  materials  which  generally 
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formed  their  under  strata.  Ii  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  relic^i 
were  found  on  this  island,  and  I  eannofc  help  thinking  that,  in 
the  circumstances,  a  more  ca refill  search  would  have  furnished 
some  st?raps  of  the  handiwork  of  its  oeeiipiers.  From  the  de* 
scription  it  is  clear  that  metal  tools  were  used  in  manipulating 
the  woodwork,  but  otherwise,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  historical 
notice,  wo  have  no  means  of  determining  either  the  age  of  thitt 
sing^ular  lacustrine  abode  or  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants, 

"Immediately  beneath  the  tiouthc^ru  spui*s  of  the  Bhiek  Mountiiins, 
and  hi  the  hollow  4>f  tlie  great  geological  fracture  wlik-h  parU  that  chain 
from  the  Brecknockshire  Beacons,  is  situated  a  sheet  af  water  now  called 
the  Lake  of  Llangorse.  Its  nume  was  formerly  Llyn  Bavfltlmn,  or  the 
lake  of  the  sunken  land.  The  area  of  water  was  once  far  more  esttenssive 
than  it  is  now  ;  and  it  has  subsequently  heen^  as  I  think,  c^nsiderahly  less 
than  at  present.  A  circuit  of  five  miles  will  now  enclose  it.  The  margin 
is  flat  and  swampy,  except  on  the  north-east,  where  the  mountain  descends 
upon  the  shore-line  somewhat  abruptly.  The  rleptlj,  though  by  vulgar 
I'ftport  vast  and  fearful,  Leiand  has  rattier  overstated  in  as: signing  to  it 
thirteen  fathoms." 

"  Within  a  bow-shot  of  the  flat  meadows  on  the  nortli  side  there  is  an 
islanrl  that  would  apj>ear  hut  little  above  the  water,  were  it  not  for  mtne 
sni^U  trees  and  brushwood  that  have  fastened  upm  it. 

"Sailing  by  the  island  one  day  in  18G7,  T  ohserved  that  the  st^)nea 
which  stand  out  on  the  south  and  east  side^s  were  strangely  new  kK>king, 
and  most  unlike  the  wat'er-wom»  i*ounded  fragments  that  on  the  main 
sliore  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves ;  neitlier  Hid  there 
seem  to  be  any  original  rock-basis  at  alL  It  was^  in  fact,  nothing  less 
than  a  huge  heap  of  stones  thrown  into  water  two  or  thiiee  feet  in  depth. 
Was  tbis  the  key,  I  thought^  to  the  old  tradition  ot  a  city  in  the  lake?  In 
the  summer  of  last  yeir,  my  brother,  then  living  in  the  neighlwurhoodi 
flrst  diaeovei*ed  a  rtjw  of  piles  or  slabs  ;  some  standing  a  few  inches  above 
water,  for  thc^  lak<^  wiis  very  low.  We  have  trigether  Ttiade  some 
investigtitions  during  the  past  month,  the  re-sults  of  which  I  will  delaib 

The  island,  as  now  above  water,  measures  90  yaitls  in  circumference, 
its  form  being  that  of  a  atpiare  with  the  cornel's  munded  off.  The  highest 
pjirt  is  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  is  5  feet  above  tlie  wnter-levcl.  The 
sides  most  exposed  to  weather,  where  also  the  water  is  deepast^  are  com- 
posed of  stones  sloping  into  the  water,  and  extending  to  the  distance  of 
fifteen  yanls  from  the  edge.  I'^nder  the  watei\  however,  they  are  not 
nearly  so  thickly  strewn  as  above.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  leeward 
or  northern  side,  abtjut  one  quarter  of  the  island  is  almost  dej4ti1ute  of 
stone  protection  with  w4iich  the  greater  part  is  covered.  There  is  sinijily 
a  surface  of  vegetable  mould,  inclined  towards  the  water  Neither  in  the 
water,  wliidi  ii^  there  very  shallow^  are  thei^  more  llian  a  score  of  stones 
£  E 
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to  be  found  on  that  aide.  I  inuiit  now  s|)eak  of  the  pile«.  These  i*rt*  of 
two  softs,  tJje  most  obvious  Ix'iiig  eitfier  at.  the  imirgiii  or  within  few 
feet  of  it.  Like  tlie  stones,  tliey  are  most  iiumerouB  where  the  action  uf 
the  storm  would  be  most  feU^  and  mxm  the  sliallow  side  they  di^ppe^ir 
entirely.  They  have  ix^en  disposed  in  sej^uietits  i>f  circles,  the  stoneji  l>eing 
heaped  inside  tbenij  and  thas  savetl  from  bein;^  torn  awiiy  by  the  wa\  t^. 
These  pil^  (or  rather  slabs)  are  of  cleft  oak,  and  Jiave  been  pointedj  as  it 
aeems,  by  euts  from  a  metnl  acke.  We  Imxe  counted  about  sixty.  They 
have  been  driven  tightly  into  tlie  shell-marl,  to  the  tlepth  of  four  feet. 
There  are  also  other  piles,  which  are  round,  generally  of  soft  wood,  and 
are  found  outside  the  present  edge  of  the  island.  Several  are  in  water 
two  feet  tleep^  and  are  driven  into  the  marl  only  twelve  or  eighteen  inches. 
These  would  have  been  quite  powerless  to  confine  the  stones,  and  were 
evidently  for  another  purpose.  ,  .  .  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  island 
itself  was  central  common  ground  t  and  that  the  habitations  were  projected 
from  its  edge  towards  the  water  and  were  supported  by  these  llnck 
round  piles Bmnething  like  a  riiig  of  these  is  found  near  the  oak 
slabs  before  mentioned  ;  and  traces  of  a  second  set  are  at  the  distance 
t»f  twelve  or  fifteen  yaitls,  in  water  alxjut  two  feet  deep.  Betw*een 
the  two,  small  wood  is  found  abundantly^  a  few  inches  in  the  marl. 
At  about  ten  yardjs  from  the  shore,  and  in  two  feet  of  water,  there 
appear  to  be  the  actual  remains  of  a  sunken  platform.  Three  trunks  of 
soft  wood  be  nearly  parallel  to  one  another*  A  6  feet  stem  of  (jak,  which 
I  cannot  account  for,  was  with  them.  The  top  of  this  we  sawed  off,  as  it 
exhibits  the  marks  of  some  heavy  cutting  instrument  w*here,  in  modern 
days,  a  saw  would  have  Ijeen  used, 

"  I  have  to  add  to  this  subject  the  discovery  of  two  much  more  jierfect 
platforms  in  a  perplexing  situation,  namely,  within  the  oak  slaljs.  They 
were  composed  of  eight  sti'aiglit  truiiks^  aljout  six.  inches  In  diameter,  lying 
side  by  side.  Their  direction  is  from  the  centre  to  the  water ;  their  ends» 
towards  the  shore,  are  thrust  against  the  slab  piles  ;  others  are  closed  in 
one  case  by  a  transverse  oak  beam.    ♦  . 

The  examination  of  the  intei-ior  would,  of  course,  unfold  the  process 
of  the  wjustruction.  We  therefore  made  several  perpendicular  openings  ; 
and  these  invarialily  letl  us  down  to  the  shell-marl,  showing  tirst  a  stratum 
of  large,  loose  stones,  with  vegetable  mould  and  sand  ;  next  (about  eighteen 
inches  aljove  the  marl),  peat,  black  and  compact ;  and  l>eneath  this,  the 
remains  of  reeds  and  small  wm>d,  ThLs  faggot-like  wood  presented  itself 
abundantly  all  round  the  edge-i  of  the  island,  and  in  tlie  same  relative 
position,  namely,  innnerliately  u\.ton  the  soft  marl  ;  the  object  of  it  being, 
of  course,  to  save  the  stories  irum  sinkirjg, 

**  On  digging  through  the  lie  fore-men  tinned  low  portion  of  the  crannog 
a  ditterent  order  of  naaterials  exhibited  itself.  As  I  said,  tlie  stones  art^ 
very  few  ;  the  depth  is  3  fi?et  iristeiid  of  5  ;  1 8  inches  of  vegetable  mould  ; 
6  inches  of  earth  mixed  thickly  with  charcoikl ;  and  1  foot  of  f>eat,  small 
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wood  or  reeds.  I  may  here  say  that  this  charcoal  is  found  under  water, 
in  very  frequent  small  fragments,  on  this  north-eastern  side ;  and  is 
covered,  not  with  marl  or  stones,  but  with  sand.  Bones  are  found  in 
numbers  amongst  the  stones  where  the  water  is  quite  shallow  ;  every 
spadeful  of  marl,  in  some  parts,  would,  as  the  water  dripped  off,  show  one 
or  more  small  bone  fragments  or  teeth." 

The  osseous  remains  were  more  or  less  identified  by  Professors  Owen, 
Rolleston  and  Boyd  Dawkins  as  belonging  to  Bo8  longi/ronSy  horse  (small 
and  large  variety),  red  deer,  and  wild  boar. 

LAKE-DWELLINGS  IN  BERKS,  ETC. 

Ill  1878,  Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  communicated  to 
Nat  are  a  short  notice  of  "  English  Lake-Dwellings  and  Pile- 
Structures,"  in  which,  after  drawing  attention  to  the  previously 
published  articles  of  General  Lane  Fox  and  Sir  Charles  Bunbury, 
he  writes  as  follows : — 

"Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Wy!ie, 
F.S.A.,  referred  to  this  fact  in  Arclueoloffiay  vol.  xxxviii.,  in  a  note  to  his 
excellent  memoir  on  lake-dwellings.  I  can  add,  however,  that  remains  of 
Cervus  elaphus  (red  deer),  C.  dama  ?  (fallow  deer),  Ovis  (sheep).  Bos 
lonjifrons  (small  ox).  Sua  scrofa  (hog),  and  Canis  (dog),  were  found  here, 
according  to  information  given  me  by  the  late  C.  B.  Rose,  F.G.S.,  of 
Swaffham,  who  also  stated  in  a  letter  dated  August  11th,  1856,  that  in 
adjoining  meres,  or  sites  of  ancient  meres,  as  at  Saham,  Towey,  Carbrook, 
Old  Buckenham,  and  Hargham,  cervine  remains  have  been  met  with  ; 
thus  at  Saham  and  Towey,  Cervus  elaphus  (red  deer) ;  at  Buckenham, 
Bos  (ox)  and  Cervus  capreolus  (roebuck) ;  at  Hargham,  Cervus  tarandus 
(reindeer). 

**  The  occurrence  of  flint  implements  and  flakes  in  great  numbers  on  the 
site  of  a  drained  lake  between  Sandhurst'  and  Frimley,  described  by 
Captain  C.  Cooper  King  in  the  Journal  of  the  AyUhropoloffical  Itistitute, 
January,  1873,  p.  365,  etc.,  points  also  in  all  probability  to  some  kind  of 
lake-dwelling,  though  timbers  were  not  discovered. 

"  Lastly,  the  late  Dr.  S.  Palmer,  F.S.  A.,  of  Newbury,  reported  to  the 
Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society  in  1869  that  oaken  piles  and  planks 
had  been  dug  out  of  boggy  ground  on  Cold  Ash  Common,  near  Faircross 
Pond,  not  far  from  Hermitage,  Berks."    (B.  312,  p.  424.) 

The  following  is  Dr.  Pahner  s  notice  of  the  pile-structures  at 
Cold  Ash  Common  above  referred  to : — 

"  Recurring  to  the  antiquities  of  the  peat  proper,  I  would  i^fer  to  the 
subject  of  lake-dwellings.  I  do  not  despair  of  finding  them  in  our 
neighlK)urhood,  for  I  Ijelieve  traces  of  them  have  been  found  near  Cold 
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Ash,  some  such  structure  liaving  been  uncovered  iii  digging  bog-e«rtli  for 
horticultural  purposes.  It  waii  circuUr,  mea.su ring  30  feet  hcitias,  and  the 
planks  were  16  to  18  faet  in  length,  itiughly  hewn,  and  with  beams  crossing 
from  side  side,  and  renting  on  the  piles.  There  was  also  a  kind  of 
causeway  to  it.  It  was  on  the  borders  nf  a  mor^iasT  the  reiM>rt  of  wild 
fowl  within  the  memory  of  man*  The  general  appearance  of  the  vsdley  at 
this  ]>lace  leads  me  to  surmise  that  it  was  not  long  since  covered  with 
water  ;  there  is  still  a  fwind  in  the  centre.  The  bog-eailh  had  been  curted 
J4way  before  I  heani  of  the  disc*>very,  bo  that  I  hnd  no  chance  of  examining 
it  for  animal  or  other  remains/' 

The  editor  of  thf^  'rranmidiou^  of  the  Newbart/  Distrkt  FMd 
Club  adds  the  following  note  to  the  above  extract . — 

"  Mr.  Walter  Money,  F.S^.A.,  ha,s  gathered  s^mie  information  about 
t\uM  interesting  i^elic  of  the  paat.  It  is  situated  on  a  part  of  what  wan 
Cold  Ash  Common  .  .  .  and  has  long  Ijeen  known  as  *  Wild  Duck 
Pond  J '  it  is  now  an  oval  piece  of  water,  not  much  nnjre  than  20  feet 
across,  surrounded  by  arable  land. 

Aljout  thirty  years  ago,  before  tlje  Common  was  enclosed,  the  se^ison 
l>ebig  dry,  the  ^  Wild  Duck  Pond  '  was  cleared  by  Mr,  Whiting,  of  Long- 
lane  Gate,  who  thought  the  accumulated  s^oil  or  mud  might  be  useful  on 
the  land.  After  the  removal  of  the  top  soil,  some  rough  timber  framing 
was  met  with,  lying  across  the  centre  of  the  pit,  forming,  it  would  seem,  a 
rude  platform.  A  space  was  cleared  about  ten  feet  deep,  where  a  he^vy 
log  of  oak  was  found  lying  across  from  aide  to  side.  This  was  not  removed. 
The  work  was  ther>  abandoned  ;  the  noil  taken  out  being  found  to  be  of 
no  use  to  the  land.  About  thirteen  years  ago,  tlie  excavation  was  rej>eated 
by  Mr,  Laticaster,  the  then  tenant  of  this  pait  of  Col.  l^tyd-Lindsay*s 
pniperty  ;  but  the  investigation  was  not  pursued  far,  and  the  water  having 
flowed  into  the  digging,  Wild  Duck  Pond  '  was  again  rest^>red  nearly  to 
its  former  condition,"  (rmw-s.  of  ^''m^itiri/  Uvstriet  Fiehi  Cluh,  vol.  ii. 
p.  U8.) 

Remains  i^uggestive  of  a  pilo*strut*turc  were  also  observed  by 
Mr,  Dolby  iu  1870  in  one  of  the  ponds  at  Fence  Wood,  nei^r 
HtTmitage.  Here  in  digging  they  found  "a  sort  of  pyramidal 
dwelling  beneath  the  groimd,  the  roof  being  eoven*d  with  elay 
about  a  foot  thick.  This  roof  was  fiupporteil  by  a  Uirge  piec^ti  of 
tunber,  some  twenty -six  feet  fong,  which  they  had  got  out. 
There  were  causeways  there  also  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet.  The  water  had  long  since  ntshed  in  and  tilled  up  the  ex* 
eavationj  so  that  nothing  further  is  kno>*Ti  of  this  place."  (11*1*1., 
vol  J.  p.  123,) 
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The  discovery  of  lake-dwellings  in  Holderness  is  due  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Boy n too,  Bridlington  (lately  of  Ulrome  (i range),  wlios*5 
attention  was  first  directed  to  the  snbject  in  the  spring  of  1880. 
Previmis  to  the  excavation  of  a  great  drainage  scheme  ahout 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  this  district  appears  to 
have  been  interseetefl  by  a  series  of  sinuons  and  irrogiilarly  shaped 
lakeSj  whose  suq>lus  waters  partly  found  an  outlet,  not  in  the 
present  artirtcially  cons  true  terl  channels  which  convey  them 
directly  into  the  G*Tman  Ocean,  bnt  in  qtiite  a  different 
direction,  along  a  sluggish  watercourse,  still  extant,  which  falls  into 
the  Hum  her  near  HulL  That  this  latter  was  in  former  times  the 
natural  drainage  course  of  the  entire  waters  of  Holdemess  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Boynton  and  other  geologists  with  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  discussing  the  matter.  Mr.  (h  W.  Lamplugh  believes 
that  the  Gj^sey  Race — a  stream  which  now  enters  the  sea  at 
Bridlington — at  some  former  period  continued  its  course  through 
this  chain  of  lakes  ami  tinaUy  debouched  by  the  same  route  into 
the  Huraber.  The  natural  causes  which  have  eflected  this  great 
change  in  the  hydrographif^al  conditions  of  Holderness  are  to 
be  found  in  the  steadily  progressing  encroachment  of  the  sea  on 
th  ^  hintl,  which  here  goes  on  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  When  the  sea 
lay  many  miles  farther  off,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  case  in 
former  times,  it  is  supposed  that  the  intervening  lantl  stood  some- 
what higher,  and  that  conse(piently  Holdemess  was  a  complete 
water-basin,  with  its  outlet  towards  the  Humt>er.  But  as  the  sea 
advancotl,  gradually  undennining  and  w^ashing  away  the  soft 
glacial  deposits  which  hero  form  its  shores,  this  natural  basin 
became,  as  it  were,  tapped  in  the  middle  and  so  allowed  the  waters 
of  its  upper  reaches  to  esrmpe  directly  into  the  sea — n  process 
precisely  analogous  to  that  by  which  its  final  drainage  was  effected 
by  human  agencies. 

Nor  is  this  opinion  based  exclusively  on  geological  considera- 
tions, as  we  have  positive  historical  proofs  in  the  early  annals  of  th:5 
country  that  fonnerly  towns  existed  whose  sitt^s  are  now  far  out 
in  the  sea-  Thus  Mr.  Poulson  ("  History  of  Holdemess/'  p.  4G7) 
states  that  "  the  writer  of  the  chronicle  of  the  Abliey  of  Meaux,  in 
lamenting  the  losses  which  the  abbey  had  sustained,  observes  that 
they  received  nearly  £^10  from  the  town  of  H  \  the,  in  the  parish  of 
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Skipsea,  chiefly  from  the  tithe  of  tish ;  but  now,  says  he,  13DG, 
the  place  is  tokdly  destroi/ed — a  proof  that  it  was  gone  into  the  sea 
before  the  commeneeoient  of  the  tifteeuth  century."  The  lake  of 
Withoo,  which  is  reeonled  iis  having  paid  tithe  for  its  fish  in  1288 
{Ibid.,  408),  is  not  only  at  present  eoinpletel}^  drained,  but  more 
than  half  of  its  bed  is  washed  away,  and  the  sea  beach,  which  runs 
right  across  it,  presents  a  most  instructive  section  of  its  sedimentary 
deposits  and  subsecjuent  growth  of  peat. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  estimating  the 
precise  physical  conditions  that  prevailed  when  the  lacustrine 
abodes  I  am  now  atjtKit  to  describe  were  constructed,  we  have  to 
deal  with  problems  of  a  somewhat  discursive  character,  and  which, 
eousetiLiently.  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  It  is  clear,  how* 
ever,  that,  previous  to  its  artirieiiil  drainage,  the  district  was 
overspread  with  a  succe-ssion  of  shallow  lakes  and  marshes, 
pre-eminently  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  lake-dwcllinga 
The  lakes  are  now  gone  and  inst<'ad  of  them  we  have  artificial 
drains  winding  along  the  lowest  portions  of  their  former  l«»t]s.  It 
is  along  the  steep  banks  of  these  sluggish  wniter-ehannek  that  Mr. 
Boynton  has  detectetl,  in  various  plaees,  piles  and  transverse  beams, 
which  he  justly  considers  to  lie  the  remains  of  ancient  lake* 
dwellings.  Up  to  the  present  time  indications  of  five  stations 
have  been  observed,  which  for  fiicility  of  reference  the  discoverer 
names  as  ftillow^s — (1)  West  Furze,  ("2)  Round  Hill,  Barm ston, 
(4)  Uransmoor,  and  (5)  Little  Kelk. 

These  are  situated  at  considerable  intt^rvals  from  each  other, 
varying  tnmi  half  a  mile  to  two  or  three  miles,  and  as  they  are 
deeply  buried  their  investigation  entails  a  considcmble  amount  of 
labour  and  expense.  It  is  only  the  sttitions  at  West  Furze  and 
Round  Hill  that  have  as  yet  l>een  suljjectefl  to  anything  like  a 
systematic  exploration,  A  few  j  ears  ago  Mr.  Btiynton  at  his  own 
expense  carried  out  a  series  of  excavations  at  the  ibriiier  station 
hy  which  its  character  has  been  satisfactorily  detcrminefl,  and 
subsequently  ho  has  undertaken  to  examine  the  second  with  a 
grant  froTu  the  Society  of  Antiquaries :  hut  these  works  are  not 
yet  eonipleted,  and  at  present  they  are  entirely  suspended  owing 
to  the  volume  of  water  in  the  drain. 

I  may  state  that  I  have  on  several  occasions  visited  the 
locality  and  so  became  practically  conversant  with  the  general 
features  of  these  discoveries.    Moreover,  for  the  speeial  object  of 
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this  work,  Mr.  Boynton  has  freely  placed  all  the  materials  in 
liis  possession  at  niy  disposal  and  given  ine  pennission  to  add 
to  niy  notes  the  acjoompanying  illustrations  of  a  few  of  the 
more  interesting  objects. 

W'pst  Favzf. — This  was  the  first  discovered,  and  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  the  discovery  arc  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Boynton  (B.  ;37.S,  p.  800):— 

Tn  the  spring  of  the  year  1880  the  Commissioners  of  Beverley  and 
Bannston  Drainage  found  it  necesstiry  to  deepen  one  of  these  drains 
(tlie  brancli  called  the  Skipsea  drain). 

"  A  short  time  aft/er  this  was  done  I  was  walking  in  one  of  my  fields 
adjoining,  and  picked  up  some  perforated  bone  implements.  I  shortly 
afterwards  had  tlie  earth,  wliich  liad  been  excavated  at  this  place,  turned 
over,  and  found  more  implements  of  the  same  class.  Also  two  made  from 
the  antlers  of  the  red-deer,  and  a  small  piece  of  red  ochre,  with  sevenil 
st<mes  which  bear  traces  of  having  been  utilised. 

"  In  the  month  of  May,  1881,  the  water  in  the  drain  at  that  time 
being  very  low,  and  having  obtained  the  services  of  half  a  dozen  men 
accustomed  to  similar  work,  I  had  the  water  dammetl,  and  dug  through 
peat  to  a  bed  of  gravel,  9  feet  6  inches  from  the  sui-face. 

We  found  three  more  perforated  bone  implements,  all  in  the  side  of 
the  dniin,  and  at  the  depth  of  7  fe(»t,  also  several  stakes  and  piles  with 
remains  of  brushwood.  I  then  determined,  when  oppoi'tunity  offere<l,  to 
excavate  in  the  field,  and  proceeded  to  do  so  in  December  last  (1881).  We 
commenced  by  digging  a  trench  parallel  with  tlie  drain  and  60  feet  in 
length.  This  trench  and  tlie  drain  formed  two  sides  of  a  scpiai-e,  running 
nortli  and  soutJi." 

Subsequently  Mr.  Boynton  cleared  out  the  entire  enclosure  thus 
marked  out  by  these  primary  trenches  and  found  the  whole  of  it 
to  be  occupied  with  an  artificial  structure  of  wooil  like  the  so-called 
fa.scines  of  Switzerland  or  the  crannogs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  depth  of  decayed  brushwood  was  very  considerable,  and  it  was 
pierced  here  and  there  with  upright  piles.  At  the  margin  these 
piles  were  thicker,  and  in  one  place,  the  south-ejist  corner,  he  states 
that  they  met  with  great  numbers  of  stakes,  with  some  brush- 
wood, the  earth  being  a  peaty  marl."  Further  progress  from  this 
point  is  thus  described : — 

"  When  clear  of  the  slope  there  i  i  a  decided  layer  of  brushwood  about 
two  feet  thick,  also  studded  with  stakes,  and  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
south  trench  we  found  a  number  of  piles  from  5  to  7  inches  in  diameter, 
in  a  line,  and  mostly  upright.    One  of  these  we  got  out  quite  perfect.  Tt 
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in  of  tKik  wood,  4  feet  in  leiigtli,  indies  in  tliameter,  aiul  liaa  a  forked 
top  wlikU  tias  apparently  J>een  intended  ffir  carrying  a  Uorij;ontal  beam  or 
support  The  piles  are  about  4  feet  apiit-.  One  had  given  way  and  had 
been  replaced* 

As  the  trench  h  not  exactly  in  a  line  with  tlie  piles,  several  are  now 
left  8tAndin|(  an<l  partially  ex[josed.  In  this  portion  of  the  digging  we 
found  several  bone^  of  animals,  a  peculiar  grinding-stone  of  whinstone  or 
granite,  almost  semicircular  in  shape,  12  inches  long  by  7  broad,  a  flint 
coi-e,  a  stone  with  the  centre  hollowed,  a  hammer-stone,  and  two  fragments 
of  rude  pottery. 

"  Hazel  nuts  are  numerous  ;  seveml  I  have  picket!  out  appear  to  have 
been  opened  by  squirrels.'* 

The  drain  appears  to  havo  iiitersected  the  woodwork,  and 
as  the  excavations  wc^re  con  lined  to  one  mde,  the  vxm  t  dimen- 
sions of  the  lake-dwelling  cannot  be  stated.  Its  length  was 
appro xmiately  about  70  feet,  and  its  brearlth  probably  one- 
third  less.  On  my  first  ins|>ection  of  the  locality  after  these 
excavations  had  been  coinplctetl  I  was  struck  with  the  narrow^- 
ness  of  the  lacustrine  area  in  which  the  stnieture  was  reared. 
From  the  nature  of  the  afljacent  ground  it  was  readily  seen 
that  the  lake  widened  very  considerably  both  above  and  l>elow ; 
but  here  it  was  so  contracted  that  the  woodw^ork  appeared  to 
occnpy  the  entire  brearlth  of  the  waterway— a  fact  which 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  its  being  a  bridge  or  military 
stronghold.  However^  on  closer  inspection  I  saw  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  rain-wash  had  considerably  encroached  on  the 
original  bed  of  the  lake,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  would 
be,  in  former  times,  sufticient  space  for  giving  to  the  dwelling 
a  complete  insular  character. 

The  following  relics,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  Boynton, 
were  collectetl  in  the  course  of  the  investigations : — 

Hoiii  and  Bone, — ^The  perforated  bone  implements  (Fig.  176f', 
Noa.  1  and  2>,  of  which  not  less  than  eighteen  were  collected,  are 
the  most  remarkable  objects.  They  all  c*onsist  of  the  artieidate 
extremities  of  the  long  bones  of  some  large  bovine  animals, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  one  of  which  was  the  thick  end  of 
a  scapida  and  the  other  a  cervical  vertebra.  The  latter  was 
not  manipulated,  and  the  reason  it  is  here  classified  as  an  imple- 
ment is  that  a  portion  of  a  w^joden  handle,  which  had  been 
inserted  into  the  spinal  aperture,  still  remaine<l.  In  this  manner 
the  yertebra  became  a  fonuidable  weapon,  which,  when  used  as  a 
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<'Iiil>  or  Jikdll-cmeker,  cmxUl  sraiT'olv  l>o  inatrOiod  liy  any  work 
of  art  I  am  of  opinion  that  nil  those  (jcrforatetl  hone  itiiplo- 
menfcs  were  simply  warlike  weapons.  Three  handpicka,  made 
from  the  horns  of  the  red  deer — the  braw  antler  fonning  the 
pick  and  the  hody  of  the  hom,  stripped  of  its  antlers,  the 
handle.  Also  a  clnh,  or  broken  piek,  and  several  portions  of 
worked  tines. 

t^tone. — Three  hanmier-stones  of  natural  pebbles ;  two  anvils. 


Figp  176/.— Hold ERNEsa.   All  i  nenl  mze. 


one  flat  and  eirrrdar  and  the  other  havdng  a  slight  cavity  on 
one  side ;  six  polishers,  or  nib1>ers  ;  two  flint  cores,  and  about  50 
substantial -looking  flakes.  One  flake  was  a  good  example  of 
a  knife,  and  showed  evidence  of  having  been  used  :  three  other 
flakes  were  secondarily  c*hipped  and  converted  into  neat  scrapers 
and  a  saw  (No.  3), 

Bronze  a  mi  Jet. — One  bronsso  spear- head  (Nik  4),  and  a 
fragment  of  a  jet  ami-band,  like  those  from  the  Ayrshire  erannogs. 

Potfery. — ^Fragments  of  a  cf)arse  imomamented  pottery  were 
found,  out  of  which  one  vessel  has  been  restored,  having  the 
following  dimensions  inches  wide  at  mouth  ;  12  inches  in  the 
widest,  a  little  below  the  mouth;  and  7|  at  base.  Height,  7 J 
incbes. 
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About  thirty  yards  distant  from  the  lake-dwelling,  in  w  peat)' 
hollow  in  the  tield,  Mr.  BojTitnn  found  pottery  of  a  siiiiihu' 
character.  It  wtis  buried  at»out  three  feet  in  the  peat  The 
depth  of  peat  over  the  lake-dwelling  was  somewhat  rnort\  iM.^in^ 
nowhere  less  than  4  feeL 

Fauna. — No  expert  has  as  yet  made  a  report  on  the 
osseous  remains,  but  they  are  believed  to  represent  the  following 
aniiimls: — Bos  lon^if rom  B^nd  horse  (a  small  breed), 

dog  or  wolf,  beaver,  ox,  pig,  aheep  or  goat,  deer,  otter  U),  goose, 
and  some  small  birds. 

One  well- formed  human  skull,  with  portion  of  an  iipjier  jaw. 

Round  Hill. — So  far  as  the  exoavation  of  this  station  has 
been  prosecuted  the  woodwork  appears  to  have  been  precisely 
similar  to  the  former,  but  the  area  occupied  is  of  larger  tlimen- 
sions,  Mr,  Bo_ynton  thinks  that  the  piles  here  belong  to  ditlereiit 
pL^riods  of  time,  and  a  eurious  fiiet  which  he  pointed  out  to 
t-anon  (ireenwell  and  myself  seems  to  support  this  view.  He 
showed  us  the  point  of  one  pile  which  had  penetratecl  iind 
termintitetl  in  the  stump  of  another,  froiii  ivhieh  he  inferred 
thiit  belbro  the  fonuer  had  been  inserted  tin*  latter  had  already 
been  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  deeayed  brushwood  luid  also  t\ 
greater  thickness  than  at  West  Furze.  The  station  has  not, 
however,  yielded  many  reli(^s,  the  principal  objects  being  a  small 
stone  eelt,  portion  of  a  perforated  stone  hammer,  and  the  half 
of  a  Jet  bra<'elet  The  latter  appears  to  be  unique.  It  is  of  a 
flattish  form,  and  ornamented  on  its  outer  side  by  five  prominent 
ridges,  running  eireulariy.  The  nuii^nal  ridges  are  separated 
from  the  three  central  ones  by  a  wider  interval,  in  whi<'h  nms 
a  smaller  ridge  or  bead.  These  ridges  were  evidently  munipidated 
without  the  use  of  a  turning  machine,  as  they  are  not  perfectly 
uniform,  though  the  artist's  intention  was  to  make  them  so. 

In  regard  to  the  other  three  stations  there  are  only  indications 
of  their  bt^ing  of  a  similar  chanu^ter,  such  as  piles  and  tniUHverse 
woodwork  along  the  lx)ttom  and  sides  of  the  drain.  At  Barmston, 
a  stone  axe,  a  perforated  Imiv  iiuplement,  like  those  from  West 
Furze,  and  bits  of  charcoal  were  found.  At  (jransnmor  a  verj^ 
large  quantity  of  broken  bones  ky  exposed  in  the  t>ottom 
of  the  drain,  amidst  a  profusion  of  oak  piles  and  beams,  but 
among  them  no  iinplaments  have  been  found. 
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lY,— GENERAL  liEMARKK  ON  THE  LAKE-DWELLTN08 
OF  GREAT   BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND. 

Having  placed  before  jon,  mth  a  considerable  amount  of  fnllne»s» 
certain  details  of  tlie  investigation's  of  ancient  lake-dwelliiigfj  that 
have  been  made  witbin  tht*  BritiRh  Isles  during  the  last  half 
eentiir5\  I  proceed  now  to  the  diRcussion  of  some  facta  bearing 
on  the  idtiniate  question  of  tbeir  origin  and  development.  As 
my  conclusions  are  of  a  somewhat  argtinientative  charaeter,  in- 
volving  the  considemtion  of  some  collateral  phenomena  as  well 
as  a  critical  analysis  of  the  special  materials  derived  from 
iirchieologieal  research,  it  will  be  advisable,  in  order  to  secure,  as 
far  as  possible,  precision,  at  least  in  methods,  to  concentrate  attention 
on  a  few  definite  problems— convenient  foci  as  it  were  for  grouping 
my  observations.  I  propose  accordingly  to  deal  successively  with 
their  structural  peculiarities ;  their  range  in  space  and  time,  and 
how  fiir  this  range  coincides  with  ethnography :  and,  tinally,  their 
relation  to  analogous  remains  in  Europe, 

Except  in  a  very  tew  instances,  which  will  be  afterwards  more 
specially  referred  to,  all  the  lake-dwellings  hitherto  examined 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  constructed  on  artiticial 
islands  made  generally  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  stones  and  such 
other  materials  as  might  be  considered  suitable  Although  no 
such  instructive  examples  as  those  at  Loehlee,  Bus  ton,  etc.,  have 
been  recorded  in  Ireland,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  those  of 
the  latter  country  were  built  on  the  same  general  principles. 
Indeed,  fcw  of  the  ^Titers  on  Irish  crannogs  have  paid  nmch 
attention  to  the  structure  of  the  islands,  and,  beyond  the  mere 
statement  that  they  were  stockade^l,  palisatled,  or  suiTounde<l  by 
one  or  more  cin^les  of  piles,  they  have  supplied  no  exphmation 
of  the  attachments  and  proper  function  of  the  surrounding  pilea 
But  though  the  purpose  of  the  mortised  beams  does  not  ap(>ear 
to  have  been  at  tirst  well  understood  in  Ireland,  it  is  of  importance 
to  observe  that  their  existence  has  not  l>een  entirely  overlookeil 
Dr  Reeves,  writing  of  a  crannog  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  says : 
"These  pUes  were  from  17  to  20  feet  long,  and  from  ii  to  H  int^hes 
thick,  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  lough,  and  projecting  above 
this  bed  about  5  or  6  feet  They  were  bound  together  at  the  top 
by  horizontal  oak -beams,  into  which  they  were  mortised,  and 
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secured  in  the  mortise  by  stout  womleii  pegs/'  (Ptnc.  R.I.  A., 
vol.  vii.  \\  155.) 

Mr,  H.  Kiimhau  iu  a  papt^i*  ou  the  cmniiogs  of  Lough 
Rea  thus  incndentally  alhidei^  to  the  subject:— A  Iitth>  north- 
west of  the  double  row,  in  the  old  working,  there  is  a  part  of  a 
circle  of  piles ;  and  in  another,  a  row  of  piles  runuing  nearly 
east  and  west-  Mr.  Hemsworth  of  Danesfort,  who  spent  maoy 
of  his  younger  dayj5  boating  on  tln^  lake,  and  knows  every  part 
of  it,  informs  me  that  on  the  upper  eiid  of  some  of  the  upright 
piles  there  were  the  marks  of  where  horizontal  beanis  were  mortiserl 
on  them.  These  seemed  now  to  have  disapjwared,  as  I  did  not 
remark  them."    {Ihid,  vol  viii.  \k  417.) 

These  are  by  no  nieans  isolated  observations  on  this  point, 
and  when  we  consider  how  readily  the  exposed  woodwork  of  an 
uninhabited  crannog  would  be  destroyed,  either  by  the  hand  of 
man  or  the  natural  processes  of  decay,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
it  is  only  the  stunip.^  of  the  piles  and  generally  submerged  portions 
of  these  singular  structures  that  remain  to  the  present  day. 

The  construction  of  a  crannog  must  have  been  a  gigantic 
operation  in  those  days,  requiring  in  many  ea^es  the  services  of 
the  whole  clan.  Having  fixe*l  on  a  suitable  locality — ^the  to|m- 
graphical  requirements  of  which  seemed  to  be  a  small  mossy  lake, 
with  its  margin  overgrown  with  weeds  and  grasses,  and  sechtdetl 
amidst  the  thick  nieshes  of  the  primjeval  forests^ — the  m^xt  con- 
sideration was  the  selection  of  the  materials  for  constructing 
the  islantl  In  a  lake  containing  soft  antl  yielding  sediment  of 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  it  is  manifest  that  any  heavy  sub* 
stanc(*s,  Huvh  as  stones  and  earth,  would  be  totally  inadmissible, 
owing  to  tlu?ir  weight,  so  that  solid  logs  of  wood,  provided  there 
was  an  abunrlant  supply  at  hand,  would  Iw  the  best  and  cheapest 
material  that  could  be  used. 

The  general  plan  adopted  was  to  make  an  island  of  stems  of 
trees  and  brushwood  laid  transversely,  with  which  stt>nes  and 
earth  were  mingled.  This  mass  was  pintiecl  together,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  series  of  stc^ckades,  which  were  firmly  unitcfl  by 
intert^^ining  branches,  or,  in  the  more  artistically  constructed 
c  ran  nogs,  by  horizontal  beams  with  mortised  holes  to  receive  the 
uprights.  These  horizontal  beams  were  arranged  in  two  ways. 
Om  set  ran  along  the  circumference  and  bound  together  all  the 
uprights  iu  the  same  circle »  while  others  took  a  rati i a!  direction 
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and  connecttHl  each  circle  together.  Soinetimes  the  hitter  were 
long  enough  to  embrace  three  circles.  The  external  ends  of  these 
radial  beams  were  occasionally  observed  to  be  continuous  with 
additional  strengthening  materials,  such  as  wooden  props  and 
large  stones,  which,  in  some  cases,  appeared  also  to  have  acted 
as  a  breakwater.  The  mechanical  skill  displayed  in  their  structure 
was  specially  directed  to  give  stability  to  the  island  and  to  prevent 
superincumbent  pressure  from  causing  the  general  mass  to  bulge 
outwards. 

South  of  the  Scottish  border  the  remains  of  lake-dwt^llings 
are  too  nuich  decayed  or  imperfectly  observed  to  furnish  many 
reliable  data  bearing  on  this  subject.  So  far,  however,  as  the 
evidence  goes  it  would  appoar  that  the  artificial  island  in  Llan- 
gorsc  and  the  lacustrine  dwellings  in  Holderness  were  true 
fascines ;  the  former,  indeed,  having  all  the  appurtenaiutes  of  the 
typical  crannog. 

The  crannogs  were  mad(»  accessible  by  various  means.  Some 
had  moles  or  stone  causeways,  the  existence  of  which,  in  some 
instances,  became  known  only  upon  the  drainage  of  the  lake. 
Hence  it  is  conjectured  that  these  approa(;hes  might  have  been 
always  submerged,  and  so  supplied,  on  emergencies,  a  secret 
means  of  communication  with  the  shore.  This  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  the  tortuous  direction  which  many  of  them  assumed, 
as  for  example  the  causeway  discovered  in  the  Loch  of  Sanqu- 
har which  had  a  zig-zag  direction  and  so  could  only  be  waded 
by  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  its  windings.  Others  were 
approached  by  a  wooden  gangway,  the  evidence  of  which  now 
consists  only  of  the  stum])s  of  a  double  row  of  i)iles.  Others 
again  were  comi)letely  insulated  and  accessible  only  by  boats. 
One  feature  regarding  some  of  the  wooden  gangways  deserves 
I)artifMilar  attention.  Both  at  Lochlee  and  Lochspouts  the  piles 
were  found  to  bo  tightly  embra(;ed  at  their  lower  extremities  by 
a  curiously  constructed  network  of  transverse  Ixnims.  As  the 
surfac(»  of  tht^se  elaborate  structures  was  buried  from  8  to  7  fe(»t 
beneath  the  lake-bed,  my  tirst  imi>ression  was  that  they  might 
have  been  used,  lik(»  th(*  suV>merged  stoiK*  causeways,  as  a  con- 
foaled  means  of  communicating  with  tlu*  shore.  To  test  this 
suggestion  I  had  a  special  excavation  made  along  the  line  of  a 
gangway  at  th(^  Millers  Cairn  in  Loch  Dowalton.  (B.  4'2(),  p.  102.) 
After  digging  through  :]  feet  of  the  consolidated  and  hardened 
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nuifl,  we  came  upon  a  stratum  of  tine  blue  clay,  oxtroniely  temv 
cious,  and  little  liable  to  displacoiiient  The  pointi*d  stakes  of 
the  gangway,  which  penetrated  into  this  clay  only  a  few  inches, 
here  met  with  a  firm  resistance.  It  then  occurred  to  toe  that 
the  ingeniously  arranged  wooden  Iteams  at  Lochlee  and  Loch- 
spouts  served  merely  the  same  end  as  the  blue  cky  at  the 
Miller's  Cairn,  and  that  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  localities 
w^here  there  was  a  great  depth  of  mud  incapable  ot  tift'ording  a 
sufficient  basis  of  resistance  to  the  piles.  Such  difficulties  have 
been  encountered  liy  the  constructors  of  pOe-dwellingH  in  all 
countries;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  the  variety  of  methods  by 
whieh  they  wx*re  overcome.  The  Swiss  lake-dwellers  sometimes 
surrounded  the  piles  with  heaps  of  stones  which  now  go  under 
the  name  of  steinbefys;  at  other  times  split  planks  were  laid  on 
the  soft  mud  into  which  the  piles  were  mortised.  The  former 
I>lan  wiis  adopted  on  nx^ky  shores  too  hard  lor  piles  to  be  dri\^en 
in,  and  thi^  latter  where  there  was  a  great  depth  of  soft  mud,  as 
at  WolUshofen  and  other  stations  arljacent  to  the  town  of  Zlirich. 
In  North  Germany,  as  Pcrsanzig,  Aryssee,  and  other  localities, 
the  log-house  principle,  which  greatly  economised  the  materials, 
was  adopted  in  the  constntetion  of  the  subaqueous  foundations. 
It  appL^ars  to  me  that  this  was  the  principle  adopted  in  the 
structure  of  the  great  Irish  crannog  of  Lagore,  as  Sir  W.  Wilde 
distinctly  states  that  it  was  "divided  into  separate  compartmeuts 
by  s?pUv  or  divisions  that  intersected  one  another  in  ditterent 
directions."  It  w^as  in  these  compartments,  which  were  tilled 
\rith  bones  and  black  mud,  that  the  antiquities  were  foiuid :  so 
that  the  cramiog-dwcllcrs  must  have  used  them  as  kitehen- 
miildens.  Originally  they  contained  only  water,  but  in  the 
course  of  ttmo  they  became  filled  with  food  refuse  and  other 
difyris.  House- cleaning  was  thus  re(Uieed  to  a  mininuuu,  while 
the  laws  of  sanitation  were  not  more  violated  than  in  the  under- 
ground cess-pools  of  many  of  our  modern  dwellings.  A  curious 
statement  by  Wilde  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  bones  at 
Li^ore  is  that  "  the  remains  of  each  species  of  animal  w^ere 
placed  in  separate  divisions,  with  Init  little  intcnnixture  with  tmy 
others." 

It  may  be  ako  mentioned  that  the  log-house  structures 
described  by  Pigorini  as  lining  the  inside  of  the  surrounding 
dyke  in  the  tcrranutra  of  Castione  were   perfectly  unal^)gous. 
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only  in  this  case  the  compartments  were  filled  with  clay  and 
rubbish,  so  as  to  act  better  as  contraforte  to  the  clay  wall.- 

Canoes  are  so  invariably  found  associated  with  crannogs  that 
their  discovery  in  lakes  and  bogs  has  been  considered  by  Dr. 
Stuart  as  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  latter.  This  may 
be  true  in  some  cases  ;  but  in  others,  such  as  Closeburn,  Loch- 
winnoch,  and  Loch  Doon,  three  of  the  examples  cited  by  him,  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  canoes  were  used  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
medieval  castles  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  were  found.  From 
these  and  other  instances  that  have  come  under  my  notice 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  dug-out  canoes  do  not 
indicate  such  great  antiquity  as  is  commonly  attributed  to 
them,  nor  do  they  therefore  necessarily  carry  us  back  t/y  pre- 
historic times. 

There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  structure  or  fonn  of  these 
dug-outs  which  distinguishes  their  age  or  nationality.  There  is 
a  good  collection  of  them  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  Some  have  pointed  prows  and  square-cut  stems ;  others 
have  both  ends  pointed ;  some  have  cross  bands,  like  ribs,  left  in 
the  solid  oak  at  regular  intervals,  as  if  to  strengthen  the  vessel ; 
while  others  are  uniformly  scooped  out  without  any  raised  ridges. 
They  vary  much  in  size  and  shape.  The  largest  is  thus  referred 
to  in  the  small  handbook  to  the  Museum : — "  IJown  the  centre 
of  the  room  extends  the  largest  known  canoe,  fonned  of  a  single 
tree.  The  remains  measure  42  feet  in  length,  and  the  canoe 
was  probably  45  feet  long,  by  4  to  5  feet  wide,  in  its  original 
state.  It  was  recovered  from  the  bottom  of  Loch  Owel,  in 
West  Meath,  and  cut  into  eight  sections  for  purposes  of  trans- 
port. There  is  a  curious  arrangement  of  apertures  in  the 
bottom,  apparently  to  receive  the  ends  of  uprights  supporting  an 
elevating  deck." 

One  of  the  canoes  found  at  Lochlee,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Burns'  Museum  at  Kilmarnock, 
measured  when  disinterred  10  feet  long,  2A  broad,  and  deep. 
There  w(»re  nine  apertures  in  its  bottom,  arranged  in  two  rows, 
four  on  each  side,  with  the  odd  one  at  the  apex.  These  holes 
were  perfectly  round,  and  exactly  one  inch  in  diameter:  but 
when  the  boat  was  found  they  w(Te  quite  unobserved,  being  all 
tightly  plugged  up,  and  it  was  only  long  afterwards  that  the 
plugs,  upon  drying,  dropped  out  and  so  revealed  their  existence. 
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During  the  summer  of  1874  a  ciuioe  (Fig.  177)  was  discovered 
in  Loch  Ai-thur,  or  Lotus  Loch,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkeudbright, 
in  the  vicinitv  of  a  small  artificial  island,  which  is  thus  described 
by  Rev.  Jame.s  Gillespie : — 

"When  fully  exposed  to  view  by  the  trencli  which  was  dug  around  it, 
the  canoe  was  seen  to  be  of  great  size,  ornately  finished^  and  in.  a  fair  state 
of  preservation.  It  had  been  hollowed  out  of  tlie  tronk  of  an  oak,  whieh 
must  have  been  a  patriarc-ii  of  the  forest,  the  extreme  length  of  the  canoe 
being  45  feet  and  the  breadth  at  the  stem  5  feet.  The  boat  gradually 
tapers  from  the  stem  to  the  prow,  which  ends  in  a  remarkable  prolonga- 
tion resembling  tlie  outstretched  neck  and  head  of  an  animal.  When 
excavated  this  portion  of  the  canoe  was  entire.  At  the  neck  of  the  figure- 
head there  i^  a  rircular  hole,  aliout  5  int-hes  in  diameter,  from  side  to  side. 
At  the  prow  a  small  flight  of  stepH  has  been  carved  in  the  solid  oak  fmm 


Tig.  177  — Forward  half  of  the  Caaoe  fomid  iu  Loch  Arthur. 


the  top  to  the  iiottotn  of  the  canoe.  The  stern  is  square,  and  formed  of  a 
separate  piece  of  wood,  inserted  in  a  groove  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  extramity  of  the  canoe. 

**  Along  the  starUwird  side  (which  when  found  was  in  gf^od  preserva- 
tion, except  near  the  stern)  tliere  could  be  tiiiceil  seven  holes  abtmt  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  three  fivmt  holes  wei'e  nearly  perfect,  but  at  the 
stern  the  side  was  so  brnkcn  that  only  the  lower  parti>  of  tlie  hole«  coult! 
be  observed.  They  are  at>ont  iive  feet  apart,  and  the  front  hole  is  about 
that  distance  from  the  prow — the  last  being  about  seven  feet  from  the 
stern,  Thert'  are  three  hole^i  pierced  through  the  Iwittoni  at  in^^gular 
intervals."    (/'m'.  Stttr  Anthf,  St^aL,  voh  xi.  p.  *2L) 

A  curious  fcattire  presented  by  minv  of  these  ciuiocs  wan  that 
aeeiflental  defe(*t^  bad  iKH^n  repaired,  and  the  method  mlopted  in 
its  execution  is  worth  noticing.  The  canoe  found  close  to  the 
Buston  crannog  aln^ady  desmlied  (page  Kbowetl  this  pei-ii- 

liarity  in  u  marked  degree.  Another  from  the  Lo(*h  of  (/anmor 
h  thus  described  by  the  Ilev.  James  Wat  tie : — 

**  0n  the  16 til  June,  1859,  there  was  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
locjh,  near  the  north  shore,  opposite  tti  the  Prison  Island,  a  canoe  (Wig' 
178)  holh>w(Ml  out  of  a  single  oak-tree,  22 1  feet  long,  3  feet  2  inches  wide 
over  the  top  at  the  stern,  2  feet  10  inches  in  the  nnddh<,  and  2  feet  1? 
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inches  at  6  feet  from  the  bow^  wliich  encletl  nearly  in  a,  point.  Tlie  etlgea 
a.re  thin  and  sharp,  the  depth  irregular— in  one  place  5  inches^  the  greatest 
9  inclici^.  There  are  no  seata,  nor  roUocks  or  places  for  oara  ;  but  there 
may  Jiave  been  seats  along  the  sides,  secured  by  pins  through  holes  still  in 
the  bottom.  There  are  two  rents  in  the  bottom,  alongside  of  each  other, 
al>out  eighteei^  feet  long  each  ;  to  remedy  these,  tive  bars  across  had  been 
mortised  itito  the  bottom  outside,  from  23  to  27  iiicKes  long  and  3  incfjes 
broad,  except  at  the  ends,  where  they  were  a  kind  of  dovetjiiied,  and  4 


Fig.  178,— CaQCM]  fo  Li  ml  in  Lifch  Cdtiuiur. 


inches  broad.  One  of  tlieiae  bars  still  reniaitis,  and  i^^  of  very  neat  work- 
manship, and  ne^^tly  mortiseil  in.  The  other  Imiiii  are  lost,  but  their  places 
are  quite  distinct.  They  have  been  fastened  with  pins,  for  which  there  are 
five  pairs  of  holes  through  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  at  the  opposite  side, 
at  a  distance  of  fix^ni  18  to  20  inches,  the  bottom  being  flattish.  There 
are  also  five  pairs  of  larger  holes  through  the  bottom,  etcJ."  (B.  04,  p*  167.) 

Exaot  parallels  to  all  these  havo  been  found  in  the  Continental 
lake^dwellings.  Of  two  found  at  Vingclz,  Lake  of  Bienne,  the  largest 
was  43i  feet  long,  4  feet  4  inches  wido»  and  had  4  ribs  left  in  the 
solid.  It  had  iron  cramps  also,  apparently  to  strengthen  it,  and 
belonged  to  the  pre-Ronian  Iron  Age,  One  at  (Judrcfin  had  also 
thase  solid  cross  ribs.  One  of  the  best  preserved  was  found  a  few 
yeara  ago  at  Viugravc  (Lake  of  Bienne)  covered  with  2i  feet  of  mud, 
and  is  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Neuve^'iUe,  It  is  roughly 
made,  having  thick  sides  and  a  square-eut  stem,  with  a  groove  for  a 
movable  stern-piece.  From  measurements  lately  taken  by  myself 
I  found  it  to  be  30i  feet  long,  rather  less  than  3  feet  wide,  and  its 
greatest  depth  1  foot.  Its  sides  had  four  or  five  cuts  along  their 
margin,  apparently  for  the  use  of  oars.    (B.  392,  p.  20.) 

That  the  crannogs  in  Scothmcl  and  Ireland  lingered  on  suffi- 
ciently long  to  come  within  the  horderlaud  of  history  requires 
no  great  amplitication  here.  The  references  to  crannogs  in  the 
Irish  annals  are  very  numerous,  extending  over  a  period  from 
the  Toiddle  of  the  ninth  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  1870  there  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Rutful  Hiatiyri- 
col  and  ArcfimjltHjical  Association  of  Ireland  (B.  171a)  an  account 
of  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  a  crannognearOmagh,  in  the  }•  ear  15G6, 
by  an  English  army  under  the  coimnand  of  Deputy  Lonl  Sydney, 
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This  document,  which  was  copied  by  Dr.  Cauliield  from  despatches 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  liondon,  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the 
methods  adopted  in  the  attack  and  defenca  A  kind  of  pontoon  was 
constnietefi  on  "floating  barrels/'  which  conveyed  the  attaeking 
party  to  the  island ;  but  they  found  it  "  m  bearded  with  stakes  and 
other  sharp  wood,  as  it  was  not  without  extretne  difficulty  scaleable, 
and  so  ramparted  as  if  the  hedge  had  been  humed^ — ^for  doing 
whereof  the  fireworks  failed—without  a  long  time  it  was  not  to  be 
digged  down.  Yet  some  scaled  to  the  top,  whereof  Edward  Vaughan 
was  one,  who,  being  pushed  with  a  pike  from  the  same,  fell  l>etween 
the  hedge  and  the  bridge,  and  being  heavily  amiefl— albeit  he 
could  swim  perfect  well— was  drowned,  and  two  others  hurt  upon 
the  rampart  and  drowned,"  etc. 

That  these  island  forts,  however  impregnable  they  might  be 
considered  in  previous  ages,  had  ultimately  to  suceimib  before 
the  more  modern  resources  of  warfare^  is  shown  by  the  fijllow- 
ing  narrative  taken  from  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  Ireland, 
vol  156,  p.  874:— 

**  There  was  one  Dualtagh  O'Coiuier^  a  notorioiua  traitor,  tlmt  of  all  the 
rest  contiiiueti  longf?st  as  an  outlaw,  of  power  to  do  ini^^chief.  He  hacl 
fortified  himself  very  strongly  after  their  inanner  in  an  island  or  Gmniiogo 
within  Lough  Lane^  standing  within  the  county  of  Roseommon  and  on 
the  borders  of  that  c»>untry  called  Costelloghe,  A  few  days  ago,  as  oppor- 
tunity and  time  served  me,  I  drew  a  force  on  the  sudden  one  night  and 
laid  siege  to  the  island  before  day,  and  so  continued  seven  days,  restraining 
them  from  .^encUjig  any  forth  or  receiving  any  in,  and  in  the  meantime  I 
had  caused  divers  boats  from  Athlone  and  a  couple  of  great  iron  pieces  to 
he  brought  ag^iinst  the  island,  and  on  the  .seventh  day  we  took  the  island, 
without  hurt  to  any  on  our  side,  save  my  brother  John,  who  got  a  bullet- 
wound  in  the  back.  When  our  men  enteiwl  the  island  there  was  foui  d 
within  it  26  persons,  where^>f  7  were  Dualtagh^ji  aons  and  daughters ;  but 
himself  and  18  others,  seeking  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  and  in 
their  cot  U)  recf^ver  the  wood  ne^tt  the  shore,  were  for  the  most  part 
drowned.  Some  report  that  Dual  tag  h  was  drowne<l,  l>ut  tlie  truth  is  not 
known.  It  was  scarce  daylight,  and  the  weather  wiis  foggy  when  they 
betook  themselves  to  Hight.  Tlie  Iri^hry  held  that  place  as  a  tiling  in- 
vincible/*—Sir      Bingham  to  Bnrghley,  Dec  16th,  1590. 

In  addition  to  the  historical  evidence  wo  have  that  of  the 
relics  found  on  many  of  these  crannogs,  which  includes  iron  pots,, 
gima,  leatlen  bull  eta,  coins,  etc.  Thus  assoeiat^d  with  two  cranno|:8 
in  Lough  Annagh  were  an  iron  cuirass^  matchlock  gnus,  pistols. 
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antique  keys,  fipura,  various  implements  of  iron,  ft  ^roll;^e  ladle, 
bronze  spearhead,  etc.    (B.  149,  p.  15f>.) 

To  the  hterary  rc^earcht^  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Robertson  we 
are  indebted  for  cqnallj^  explicit  historical  notices  regarding  the 
Scottish  crannogs  Among  the  more  remarkable  oFthe  Scottish 
erannogs  is  that  in  the  Loch  of  Forfar,  which  bears  the  name  of 
St  Margaret,  the  Queen  of  King  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  diefi 
in  1097.  It  is  chiefly  natural,  bnt  has  been  strengthened  by  piles 
and  stones,  and  the  care  taken  to  proscr\*e  this  artificial  barrier 
is  attested  by  a  record  of 
the  year  150S.  Another  cran- 
noge — that  of  Lochindorb,  in 
Moray — was  visited  by  King 
Edward  I  of  England  in 
1303,  about  which  time  it 
was  fortitied  by  a  castle  of 
such  mark  that,  in  1380, 
King  Edwarrl  IIL  of  Eng- 
land led  an  army  to  ita  re- 
lief through  the  mountain 
passes  of  Athol  and  Bade- 
noch.  A  third  crannoge  — 
that  of  Loch  Cannor  or 
Kinord,  in  Aberdeenshire — 
appears  in  history  in  1335.  ^  m.^nr...  foimd  in  Looh 
had  King  James  IV.  for  its  Canmor.  Height,  loj  inches, 

giiest  in  1506,  and  continued 

to  be  a  place  of  strength  until  1648,  when  the  Estates  of 
Parliament  ordered  its  fortifications  to  bo  destroyed.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  an  acre,  and  owes  little  or  nothing  to  ^t  beyond 
a  rampart  of  stones  and  a  row  of  pilea  In  the  same  lake 
there  is  another  and  much  smaller  crannoge,  Avhich  is  wholly 
artitieial.  Forty  years  after  the  dismantling  of  the  crannoge  of 
Loch  Cannor,  the  crannoge  of  Loch-an-Eihui,  in  Straths|>ey,  is 
spoken  of  as  'useful  to  the  country  in  times  of  troubles  or 
wars,  for  the  people  put  in  their  goods  and  children  here,  and 
it  is  Ciisily  defendetl/  Canoes  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of 
oaks  have  been  found,  as  well  beside  the  Scotch  as  beside  the  Irish 
crannoges.  Bronze  (brass)  vessels,  apparently  for  kitchen  purposes 
{Tig.  179),  arc  alsrj  f>f  froqnent  occurrence,  Imt  do  not  seetn 
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to  be  of  a  very  ancient  type.  Deers'  horns,  boars'  tusks,  aiid  the 
bones  of  domestic  animals,  haye  beon  discovered  ;  and  in  one 
instance  a  stone-hammer,  and  in  another  what  seem  to  l;je  pieces 

for  soTnc  such  game  as  draughts  or 
baekgamnion,  have  been  dug  up  *' 
(Pig/  180). 

"  Before  the  recent  drainage  of  the 
Loch  of  Leya^ — or  the  Loch  of  Ban- 
chory, as  it  was  called  of  old — the 
loeh  covered  about  140  acres,  but,  at 
some  earlier  (kite,  had  been  four  or 
iive  times  as  h^rge.  It  had  one  small 
island,  long  known  to  he  artificial, 
oval  in  shape,  measuring  nearly  200  fuet  in  length  by  about  100  in 
breadth,  elevatet]  idwut  10  feet  above  the  lK>ttoTn  tjf  the  loeh,  and 
distant  about  1 00  yards  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland 
What  was  discovered  as  to  the  stntcture  of  this  islet  will  be  best 
given  in  the  words  of  the  gen tlenaan,  of  wliose  estate  it  is  a 
part,  Sir  James  Horn  BiU'nett,  of  Crathest    '  Digging  at  the  Loeh 


Fig.  180.-lion*i  Objecfc  found 
ill  the  Letch  of  Forfju*. 
Kaburiii  sixc. 


Fig.  ISl^-^Braea  Potii  foand  in  Loch  of  Banchory. 

of  Leys  renew<?d.  Took  out  two  oak  trees  laid  along  the  Ijottom 
of  the  lake,  one  5  feet  in  eircunderence  and  9  feet  long;  the 
other  shorter.  It  is  plain  that  the  foundation  of  tlu^  island  has 
baen  of  oak  and  birch  trees  laid  alternately,  and  Hiled  up  with 
earth  ar.d  stones.    The  bark  was  quite  firesh  on  the  trees.  The 
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island  is  surrounded  by  oak  pOcs  which  now  project  2  or  3  feet 
above  groimfJ.  They  havo  evidently  boon  driven  in  to  proteet 
the  iiiland  from  tlio  action  of  water/     liolow  the  surface  were 


Fig.  182.—Iirii3s  Pot  (height,  11  inches)^  and  UrsLb^  Jiig  (h&iglitj  9  iiiohea)| 
found  in  the  Locli  of  Banchory » 

found  the  bones  and  antlers  of  a  re<l  deer  of  great  size,  kitchen 
vessels  of  bronze  (bniss)  (Pigs*  181  and  182).  a  millstone  (taking  the 
place  of  the  quern  in  the  Irish  crannogs),  a  sniall  canoe,  and  a 


Tig.  ISS^^View  of  Surf&ee  of  the  Isk  of  the  Loch  of  Banchory^ 
showing  fonndationH  of  Stone  Bttilding^a, 


mde,  flat-bottomed  boat  about  9  feet  long,  made,  as  in  Ireland  and 
Switzerland,  from  one  piece  of  oak  The  surface  of  the  craiinog 
was  occupied  by  a  strong  substantial  building  (Tig.  183),  This 
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has  latterly  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  Leys, 
and  tradition,  or  conjecture,  speaks  of  it  as  a  foitalice,  from 
which  the  Wauchopes  were  driven  during  the  Entces^*  war«, 
adding  that  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Burnetts  until  the  iiiiddla 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  they  built  the  present  castle  of 
Crathea  A  grant  of  King  Robert  I.  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Burnetts  includes  lacum  tie  Smichm^y  cum  inmda  ejimimi.  The 
island  again  appears  in  record  in  the  years  1619  and  1654  and 
16G4,  under  thu  name  of '  The  Isle  of  the  Loch  of  Banchory.*  *' 

That  Scottish  lake-dwellings  were  known  by  the  same  name^ 
erminog,  as  the  Irish,  Dr.  Robertson  adduces  the  following  extract 
from  the  Register  of  the  Frivy  t'ouneil  to  show : — 

"  Instructions  to  Andro  bischop  of  the  Yllis,  Andro  lord 
Steuarfc  of  Vchiltrie,  and  James  lord  of  Bew^lie,  comptroller,  etc.  .  .  , 
That  the  haiU  houssis  of  defence,  strfingholdis  and  eranokm  in 
the  Yllis  pertcining  to  thauie  and  their  foirsaidis  sal  be  delyverit  to 
his  Maiestie  and  sic  as  his  Heynes  sail  appoint  to  ressave  the 
same  to  be  vsit  at  his  Maiesty  s  pleasour,  eK;.,  14  Aprilis,  1608.'* 

While  the  comparative  late  occupancy  of  the  crannogs  in  both 
countries  is,  therefore,  unquestionable,  their  early  origin  is 
enveloped  in  the  deepest  mystery.  Was  the  system  an  indigenous 
invention — the  result  of  circuniscribefl  local  exigenciesr— or  derived 
frora  foreign  sources  ?  and  when  wm  it  founded  or  introduced  ? 
are  questions  that  have  elicited  responses  of  different  characters. 
Sir  W.  R.  ^^'ild*^  undoubtedly  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
Irish  crannogs,  assigns  them  to  the  Iron  Age.  *'  Certainly "  says 
he,  "  the  evidences  derived  from  the  antiqtiities  foimd  in  ours, 
and  which  are  chieHy  of  iron,  refer  them  to  a  much  later  period 
than  the  Swiss ;  while  we  do  not  find  any  flint  arrows  or  stone  celts, 
and  but  very  few  bronze  weapons,  in  our  crannogs.  Moreover, 
we  have  positive  documentary  evidence  of  the  occupation  of 
many  of  these  fortresses  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  some 
even  later."  (B,  24,  p.  152.)  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan,  on  the  other 
hand,  thus  formulates  his  opinion  in  a  short  article  contributed 
to  Keller's  book  (B.  119,  2nd  ed,  p.  654) :— "  Of  the  time  when 
the  crannogs  were  iirst  built  there  is  no  known  record,  but  that 
they  must  have  been  inhabited  at  an  early  period  is  evident,  aa 
antiquities  belonging  to  the  Stone  Age  are  fotmd  in  them.  Some 
were  in  use  up  to  modem  times,  Crannough  Macknavin,  county 
Galway,  having  been  destroyed  in  A.D.  1610,  by  the  English, 
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while  Bially-na-huish  Caatle  was  inhabited  fifty  years  ago.  Some 
crarmogs  seem  to  have  been  continuously  occupied  until  they 
were  finally  abandoned,  whilo  others  were  deserted  for  longer  or 
shorter  peritxis.  In  Shore  Island,  Ijoiigh  Rea,  County  Galway, 
there  is  a  lacustrine  accumulation  over  3  feet  thick,  marking  the 
time  that  elapsed  Ijetwcen  two  occupationsL" 

That  objects  supposed  to  be  typical  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze 
Ages  have  been  found  on  many  of  the  Irish  crannogs  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all  For  example,  among  the  remains  described 
by  Mr.  Shirley  from  the  crannogs  of  MacMahon^s  country  are 
stone  celts,  arrow-heads  of  flint  and  bronze*  three  looped  celts 
of  bronze,  etc. ;  but  these  were  associated  with  many  iron 
olijects  of  comparatively  modern  mantifacture,  such  as  a  gun- 
barrel,  pistol-lock,  ploughshares  of  iron,  parts  of  harps,  and 
spinning-wheels,  eta,  etc. 

The  oldest  article,"  writes  Mr.  Benn,  from  the  craonog  at 
Randalsto^vTi  fotmd,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  a  stone  hatchet, 
rather  of  a  small  siise,  but  not  remarkable  or  unconmion. 
The  most  recent,  and  the  only  piece  of  coin  I  ever  heard 
of,  discovered  in  such  a  locality,  is  a  base  coin  of  Philip  and 
Mary/'  (B.  29,  p.  88.)  In  the  crannog  of  Roughan  Lake,  the 
last  retreat  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Noit,  some  broii5!0  spear-heads 
were  found,  along  with  a  highly  ornamented  quern  stone.  On 
the  lowering  of  Lough  Gur  an  island  iK^came  visible  which  is 
said  to  have  been  a  crannog,  and  on  it  were  found,  among  other 
things,  a  remarkably  fine  bronze  spear- head,*  having  its  socket 
oniamented  with  gold,  a  stone  mould  for  spear-heads  (Fig,  107), 
arul  some  bones  of  the  reindeer ;  but  yet  it  existed  as  a  strong- 
hold till  1599,  when  it  was  surrendered  by  the  English  to  the 
Earl  of  Desmoitd.t  The  sword -blades  figured  by  Wood- Martin 
(R  444,  pi.  xxxvii,)  as  coming  from  erannog  sites  at  Toome 
Bar  are  undoubtedly  chamcteristic  specimens  of  the  Bronze  Age 
weapons ;  but  then  the  evidc^nce  that  they  are  erannog  relics  at  all 
is  so  slender  that  for  determinative  purposes  they  may  be  considered 
valueless.  Moreover  they  were  associated  with  objects  equally 
typical  of  all  ages — from  palaHilithic  flints  to  medijeval  silver  orna- 
ments ''AH  these  flint  flakes  arc  of  the  earliest  type,"  says  Mr.  Day, 
who  describes  this  locality,    many  closely  resembling  those  found 

•  EvAne,  '■  Ati.  Br<  Implemetits/*  p.  431**. 

t  Pffff*^      /wl  -  .  vol.  ii.     1 7fi  ;  and  vol.  i.,       Ser,p  p.  223. 
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in  the  *  drift  *  at  Abbeville ; "  and  the  relics  mcliide  flint  cores^ 
stone  and  bronze  objects,  a  "  ring  brooch,  enamelled  bead,  and 
a  silver  armlet*"   (B.  92,  p.  227.)    Similar  remarks  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  Scottish  crannogs  on  which  objects  appa- 
rently belonging  to  different  ages  have  been  found.    A  reviewer 
of  my  work  on  "  Ancient  Scottish  Lake-dweUinf^  "  (B,  373),  in 
which  I  gave  it  as  ray  opinion  that  the  Lonhlee  crannog  mitst 
be  assigned  to  post-Roman  times,  takes  exception  to  this  opinion 
on  the  grounds  that  amongst  the  relics  are  a  polished  stone 
celt  of  neohthic  typ«,  flint  scrapers,  which,  he  says,  "may  be  of 
the  Bronze  Age,  but  could  hardly  be  considered  as  [M>st-Roman/' 
and  portions  of  the  an  tie  Hi  of  the  reindeer,  which,  according 
to  him,  "  can  hardly  have  ranged  as  far  south  at  any  period 
later  than  the  neolithic  age/'    Had  my  reviewer  read  the  remarks 
in   my  book  at  page  147,  regarding  this  polished  greenstone 
hatchet,  he  would  hardly  have  selected  it  to  prove  that  this 
crannog  existed  during  the  neolithic  age.     My  words  are :  "  As 
many  of  the  relics,  if  judged  independently  of  the  rest  and  their 
surroimrlings,  might  be  taken  as  good   representatives  of  the 
three  so-called  Ages  of  Stone,  Bronsse,  and  Iron,  it  is  but  natural  for 
the  reader  to  mquire  if  superposition  has  defined  them  by  a 
corresponding  relationship.     On  this  point  I  offer  no  dubious 
opinion.     The   polished  stone  celt  (tliat  referred   to  by  my 
reviewer)  and  an  iron  knife  were  found  almost  in  juxtaposition 
about  the  level  of  the  lowest  fireplace/*    The  iron  implements 
on  this  crannog  included  hatchets,  chisels,  gouges,  and  a  cross- 
cut saw,  and  the  very  lowest  logs   lx>re  unmistakable  evidence 
of  having  been  manipulated  with  sharp  metal  took    The  entire 
absence  of  cutting  instruments  of  bronze  renders  it  more  than 
probable  that  such  tools  were  made  of  iron,  and  were  similar 
to  those  found  on  the  crannog.    As  for  the  conclusions  educed 
from   the   presence  of  the  horns  of  the  reindeer  {hcj^itatingly 
identified  by  the  late  Professor   Rolleston),  it  is  now  actually 
proved  that  this  animal  was  not  extinct  in  Scotland  before  the 
twelfth  centurj\    In  the  "  Orkneyinga  Saga "  ^  it  is  stated  that 
every  summer  the  Earls  were  wont  to  go  over  to  Caithness, 
and  up  into  the  forests,  to  himt  the  red  deer  or  the  reindeer.** 
The  recent  discovery  of  its  bones  and  horns  in  refuse  heaps  in 

•  8ee  tmoplfttion  of  O.  S,.  edited  by  Dr.  Joaeph  Andf?r8o&t  |>*  alao 
/Vf*^.       A.  Srtit,,  vol.  Tiii. 
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Caithness,  and  in  many  of  the  brochs  in  the  north  of  Hcotland, 
amply  proves  that  the  reindeer  was  hunted  and  eaten  by  the 
Norsemen  as  late  as  the  above  date. 

Whatever  explanation  may  be  forthcoming  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  prehiatoric  relies  on  these  crannogs,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
denying  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  were  not  only  inhabited, 
bnt  constreeted  during  the  Iron  Age.  Mr.  Wakeman,  in  the 
most  carefully  investigated  of  all  the  crannogs  in  Fermanagh, 
viz.  that  at  Drumdarragh,  describes  three  periods  of  occupation  ; 
yet  among  the  rehcs  corresponding  to  the  earhest  pericxl  were 
several  iron  objects,  one  being  "  an  aniniars  head  in  iron  "  Avhieh 
he  considers  might  he  the  leg  of  a  pot  Nor  am  I  aware  that 
superposition  has  detined  in  any  clear  instance  the  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  relies  that  usually  turn  up  on  crannogs. 

It  must  also  be  noticed  that  few,  if  any,  of  them  can  be 
elassified  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  earlier  ages,  like  those 
fio  numerously  recorded  in  Central  Europe.  Indeed,  there  are 
only  two  or  thn^e  which  have  any  claim  to  such  dehniitation, 
viz,  those  in  Coal-bog  (Kihiania<Ulo),  in  Drumkelin  bog,  county 
Donegal,  and  in  Holdorness,  On  the  two  former  sites  were  found 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  log-huts  that  have  yet  come  to 
light,  and  as  they  were  both  deeply  buried  in  peat,  17  and  25 
feet  respectively,  they  imdoubtedly  point  to  some  antiquity. 
But  the  relics,  which  include  a  stone  axe  and  sonje  6int  objects, 
are  too  few  to  justify  such  a  sweeping  coudusion  as  that  these 
dwellings  were  constmcted  at  a  period  when  metal  implements 
were  unknown  in  the  country.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  period  of  greatest  development  of 
the  Scottish  and  Irish  lake-dwellings  was  during  the  Iron  Age, 
and,  at  least,  as  far  posterior  to  Roman  civilisation  as  that  of 
the  Swiss  Pfahlbauten  was  anterior  to  it. 

In  instituting  an  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the  geographical 
distribution  of  crannogs  coincides  with  that  of  the  various 
nationalities  of  the  period,  we  arrive  at  some  striking  rcsulta 
Thus  adopting  Skene's  division  of  the  four  kingdoms  into  which 
Scotland  was  ultimately  divided  by  the  contending  nationalities 
of  Picts,  Scots,  Angles,  and  Strathclyde  Britons,  after  the  final 
withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  I  find  that  of  the  lifty  or  sixty 
crannogs  proper  none  are  located  within  the  territories  of  the 
Angles ;  ten  and  seven  are  respectively  within  the  confines  of 
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the  Picta  and  Scots;  while  all  the  rest  are  sitttated  in  the 
Scottish  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  That 
they  have  not  been  found  in  the  south-eastern  provinees  of 
Scotland  luay  be  due  to  the  rarity  of  suitable  lakes,  or  the  want 
of  proper  research  on  the  part  of  antiquaries ;  but,  as  the  matter 
acitually  stands,  their  absence  suggests  the  theory  that  these 
districts  had  been  occupied  by  a  foreign  element  before  Celtic 
civilisation  gave  such  a  prominence  to  the  lake-dwellings.  It 
will  be  thus  seen  that  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  C^hristian  era 
the  distribution  of  crannogs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  closely 
coincides  with  a  well-deHned  area  in  which  the  Celtic  language 
was  spoken.  For  proof  that  in  those  days  this  was  the  langiu^e 
of  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  I  need  only  point  to  the 
recent  work  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  on  the  topography  of 
Galloway* 

But  from  an  etymological  analysis  of  the  earliest  topojrraphical 
nomenclature  of  Britain,  it  is  inferred  that,  during  still  earlier  times, 
a  much  larger  portion  of  Britain,  if  not  the  whole  of  it^  wa^ 
under  the  sway  of  the  Celts.  Hence  it  becomes  interesting  io 
inquire  if,  in  these  localities,  from  which  Celtic  Influence  was 
expelled,  there  exist  traces  of  lake-dw^ellings.  In  localities 
where  the  Celtic  races  were  never  supplanted  by  foreigners,  it 
would  l>e  strange  indeed,  and  altogether  at  variance  with  arcbieo- 
logical  experience,  if  the  habit  of  resorting  to  isolated  and  in- 
arcessiblc  islands  for  safety  would  be  all  at  once  abandoned, 
whenever  the  greater  security  aflbrded  by  stone  buildings  became 
known.  Hence  the  peraistence  wnth  which  the  island  forts 
ccmtinucd  in  these  Celtic  regions.  But  in  this  wider  Celtic  area, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Celts  were  the  introducers  or  founders 
of  the  system,  we  ought  to  find  some  vestiges  of  these  dwellings 
along  tlie  regions  traversed  by  them  before  they  became  isolated 
from  their  Continental  brethren,  and  cooi>ed  up  in  the  western 
districts  of  Britain.  This  is  precisely  what  the  general  researches 
into  British  lake-dwellings  have  shown  in  the  stray  remnants 
of  them  that  have  been  found  in  Llangorse,  Holdemess,  the 
ftyreft  of  Norfolk  and  Suftblk,  Cold  Ash  Common,  etc.  All  these, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  pile-structures  at  Ijondon 
Wall,  ap{>ear  to  be  older  than  the  majority  of  the  crannogs  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland, 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  accoimt,  together  with  the  distinct 
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statement  iiiade  by  Cfesar  that  the  Britons  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  use  of  wooden  pQes  and  marshes  in  their  mode  of 
entrenchments,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  here 
evidence  of  a  widely  distributed  custom  which  underlies  the 
subsequent  great  development  which  the  lake-dwellings  assumed 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Moreover,  I  believe  it  probable  that 
the  early  Celts  had  got  this  knowledge  from  contact  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  pile-vill^es  in  Central  Europe.  On  this 
h}^othe5is  it  would  follow  that  the  Celts  had  migrated  into 
Britain  when  these  lacustrine  abodes  were  in  full  vogue  in 
Switzerland,  and  that  they  retained  their  knowledge  of  th© 
art  long  after  it  had  fallen  into  desuetude  in  Eurojie.  Subsec^uent 
immigrant's  into  Britain,  such  as  the  Belga^,  Angles,  etc.,  would 
cultivate  new  and  improved  methods  of  defensive  warfare ; 
whilst  the  iirst  Celtic  invaders,  still  retaining  their  priniary 
ideas  of  civilisation,  when  harassed  by  enemies  and  obliged  to 
act  on  the  defensive  would  have  recourse  to  their  inherited 
system  of  protection^  with  such  variations  and  improvements 
as  better  implements  and  the  topographical  requirements  of 
the  country  suggested  to  them.  It  is  as  defenders,  not  as  con- 
querors, that  the  Celts  constructed  their  lake-dwellings. 

This  hypothesis,  which  was  first  enunciated  in  my  work  on 
*' Ancient  Scottish  Lake-dwellings"  as  a  mere  conjecture,  has 
elicited  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  critics. 
In  the  Timeff  of  October  4.th,  188*2,  it  is  thus  referred  to:— "This 
is  pure  theory,  and  is  quite  unnecessary  to  account  for  the 
facts :  as  well  might  one  argue  a  connection  between  the  pile- 
dweUcrs  of  New  Guinea  and  Central  Africa  and  those  of  the 
Swiss  lakes."  Sir  John  Lubbock  (Nafvre,  December  24th,  1882) 
confesses  that  he  is  disposed  to  doubt  that  there  is  any  connection 
between  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Scottish  lake-dwell- 
ings at  present  known  and  that  of  the  ancient  Celts.  On  the 
other  hand,  another  reviewer  attempts  to  defend  it  on  the 
ground  that  "  in  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  of  the  Iron  Age  there 
are  indications,  especially  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  sword- 
sheaths  and  other  articles,  of  a  style  of  art  which  closely  corre- 
sponds to  the  style  of  decoration  prevalent  in  the  crannogs  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  (Seot^mun,  November  22nd,  1882). 

The  indications  above  alluded  to  in  support  of  this  hypothesis 
as  baaed  on  a  comparison  of  the  relics,  will  be  more  appropriately 
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discussed  in  my  next  lecture,  when  I  coin©  to  review  the  lake- 
dwellings  of  the  Iron  Age  in  Central  Europe.  There  are,  howeyer^ 
one  or  two  objections  urged  on  the  other  side — as,  for  example, 
the  diflerence  of  structure  and  late  occupancy  of  the  nranuogs, 
as  compared  with  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings — that  require  now  to 
be  shortly  considered. 

As  to  the  supposed  diBerence  in  structure,  I  need  only  refer 
to  the  structural  details  of  various  fascine-dwellings,  as  in  the 
lakes  of  Fuschl,  Schussonricd,  Niederwjd,  Inkwyl,  Wauwyl,  etc., 
as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  resemblance  between  thera  and  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  erannogs.  It  is  true  that  the  pile-dwclUnga 
were  more  numerous  on  the  Continent  than  the  ftiscine  structures, 
while  the  reverse  is  the  case  Ln  Scotland  and  Ireland— if  indeed 
the  former  can  be  said  to  have  existed  at  all  in  these  eountriesy 
Tliat  the  pile  system  was,  however^  known  to  the  crannog- 
builders,  and  occasionally  acted  upon,  we  are  not  devoid  of 
some  positive  evidence.  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan  says  that  a  few 
of  the-  Irish  crannogs  were  built  on  piles  (B,  119,  2nd  ed.  p.  654), 
and  instances  an  example  in  Loch  Cimbe  (now  Loch  Ilackett), 
county  Galway,  which  was  so  fretjuently  blown  down  that  the 
occupiers  were  obliged  to  convert  it  into  an  island,  which  they 
did  by  adding  boat-loads  of  stones  to  its  site.  One  of  the  lake- 
dwellings  in  Lough  Mourne  I  concluded  to  have  been  a  pile- 
dwelling  (see  page  386),  and  it  was  connected  to  the  shore  by  a 
woollen  gangway.  Mr,  Bums  Begg  describes  remains  of  a 
pile-dwelling  in  Loch  Leven  as  an  "  oblong  w^ooden  platform, 
raised  al>ove  the  water  on  piles,  twelve  feet  or  upwards  in 
height'^  (B.  4t;0.) 

Subsequently  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  locality, 
along  with  Mr.  Bums  Begg,  and  I  am  convinced  these  remains 
could  not  have  been  an  ordinary  submerged  crannog  or  artificial 
island.  The  lake  bottom  is  not  soft  and  compressible,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  very  compact  and  quite  incapable  of  yielding  to  any 
great  extent  The  stnictiires,  even  in  the  present  reduced  level 
of  the  loch,  are  never  less  than  1  or  2  feet  below  the  surface  ;  but 
as  formerly  there  woulfl  have  been  9  feet  more  of  water  over 
them  it  is  quite  improbable  that  this  amount  of  submergence 
could  l>e  accounted  for  by  the  usual  subsidence  or  compression 
of  the  submerged  mak^ials. 

Some  of  the  examples  of  lake-dwellings  reconled  in  England, 
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such  as  those  described  by  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  and  l>r.  Palmer, 
would  appear  also  to  have  been  pile-structures. 

If,  therefore,  both  principles  were  known  among  the  crannog- 
biiilders  of  the  British  Isles,  why^  it  may  be  asked,  did  they  give 
a  preference  to  the  fascine  structures  ?  I  have  already  remarked 
that  these  structures  on  the  Continent  were  confined  to  small 
mossy  lakes,  which,  owing  to  the  yielding  nattire  of  their  sediments 
and  peaty  deposits,  were  unsuitable  for  pile-dwellings.  In  such 
conditions,  which  are  generally  prevalent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
the  wooden  bland  supplied  more  readily,  and  perhaps  with  less 
labour,  the  reqtiisite  stability  for  platforms  in  boggy  lakes  and 
marshes  intended  for  huts  and  other  superstructures,  especially 
when  these  plattbrms  were  small  and  the  islands  sparsely  placed. 

The  wide  chronological  interval  which  separates  the  erannogs 
from  the  lake-dwellings  of  Central  Europe  is  also  supposed  to 
militate  against  the  supposition  of  there  being  any  causal  con- 
nection between  them.  But  this  gap  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
as,  w^hen  carefidly  looked  into,  it  will  be  found  to  have  been 
bridged  over  by  a  closer  series  of  links  than  was  hitherto  imagined. 
Not  only  were  there  some  lake-tlwellings  in  Switjserland  during 
the  Iron  Age,  but  in  several  instances  Roman,  Gallo-Ronian  and 
even  Allemanish  remains  were  foimd  on  their  sites,  as  in  the  lakes 
of  Starnberg.  Ueberliugen,  Ziirich,  etc.  (See  page  543.)  Among 
the  antiquities  collected  on  the  site  of  the  dwellings  in  Lake 
Paladru  were  horse-shoes,  curry  combs,  and  a  variety  of  other 
antiquities  which,  in  the  opinion  of  0,  de  MortiUet  and  other 
archieologists,  could  not  be  accoimtod  for  as  the  products  of  any 
eivilisation  prior  to  Carlovingian  times.  We  have  also  seen  that 
in  North  Germany  they  existed  at  equally  late  times,  having 
overlapped  considerably  into  the  Slavish  period ;  while  the  Terp- 
mounds  in  Holland  and  other  places  were  only  superseded  by  the 
construction  of  the  great  sea-dykes.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  custom  of  constructing  lake-dwellings  was  not  universally 
adopted  in  Europe.  Their  absence  in  Northern  Europe,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  other  places  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  a 
deficiency  in  the  topographical  and  hydrographical  requirements 
for  such  structures.  They  appear  to  have  spread  from  the  great 
central  area  of  their  first  development  in  Europe  in  sjK>radio  fringes, 
but  never  extending  beyond  the  limits  to  which  the  ordinary 
waves  of  human  intercourse  and  civilisation  would  hkely  reach. 


Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  repeat  that, 
while  wc  are  justified  in  ascribing  the  remains  of  lake-dwellings, 
so  fer  as  thoy  are  at  present  known  within  the  British  Isles,  to 
a  Celtic  source,  I  see  no  2>^r^7?irt  facie  improbability,  as  regards 
their  structure  and  distribution  in  space  and  tinier  against  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Celts  derived  their  knowledge  of  this  custom 
from  the  great  system  of  Central  Europe,  though  founded  and 
developed  at  a  much  earlier  period 

The  only  exception  to  the  general  statement  that  the  Celts 
were  the  sole  constructors  of  lake-dwellings  in  Britain  (with tint 
taking  into  accotmt  the  earlier  vestiges  of  such  structures  in 
England  from  which,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  industrial  remains, 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  ethnological  evidence  either  way),  is  the  dis- 
covery at  London  Wall  recorded  by  General  Pitt- Rivers,  I  have 
alrciidy  remarked  (page  464),  on  the  similarity  of  these  remains 
to  those  from  the  Terp-mounds  in  Friesland.  Especially  interesting 
are  the  two  bone  skates,  made  from  the  metacaqjals  of  the  horse, 
recorded  from  the  former,  because  such  implements  are  common 
in  the  latter.  I  do  not  agree  with  Lindenschmit  (page  462)  in 
assigning  all  these  so-called  skates  to  the  Stone  period  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  mostly  of  post-Roman  data  In  lake-dwellings 
they  are  very  rarely  met  with,  and  only  one  is  recorded  as  coming 
from  a  station  of  the  Stone  Age,  viz.  Moosseedorf  (page  75),  The 
other  localities  from  which  examples  have  hoen  recorded  are 
Pcrsanxig  (page  315),  Dabei^ee  (page  317),  Kownatken  (page  -^28), 
Starnberg  (B.  119,  2nd  ed.,  p  593),  and  a  Terratnara  in  Hungary 
(page  lt>7). 

Though  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  coming  from  the  month  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  low-lying  districts  between  it  and  the  Rhine,  must 
have  been  familiar  with  marine  pile- structures,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  cultivated  the  system  to  any  great  extent  after  immigra- 
ting into  Britain,  But  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  very  soon  they  became  the  conquerors  of  the  country.  It 
is  only  for  defence  that  lake  and  marsh-dwellings  have  been 
resorted  to. 


THE    LAKE-DWELLERS    OF    EUROPE  —  THEIR  CULTURE 
AND  CIVILISATION. 

I.— STONE  AGE. 

In  the  summary  of  the  remains  of  lake-dwellings  which  I  have 
brought  under  your  notice  in  the  previous  lectures,  you  will 
have  observed  that  there  was  often  a  great  diversity  in  the 
character  of  the  relics  even  in  stations  that  were  lying  close  to 
each  other.  From  the  study  of  this  feature  alone  we  must 
conclude  that  some  flourished  at  a  time  when  the  use  of  metals 
was  entirely  unknown  to  their  inhabitants,  as  all  tools  and 
weapons  recovered  from  the  (Uhris  were  made  of  such  materials 
as  stone,  bone,  horn,  etc.  The  substitution  of  bronze  for  these 
materials  marks  a  decided  change  in  the  culture  and  civilisation 
of  the  lake-dwellers — a  change  which  becomes  further  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  iron.  We  have  thus  a  great  variety  of 
lake-dwellings,  distinguishable  from  each  other  generally  by  the 
character  of  their  industrial  remains,  according  to  the  particular 
civilisation  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of  their  habitation, 
some  dating  from  the  pure  Stone  Age,  others  from  the  Bronze 
Age,  while  others  again  bear  the  imprint  of  various  later  civi- 
lisations, as  Roman,  Celtic,  Carlovingian,  Slavish,  etc.  In  dealing, 
therefore,  with  lacustrine  remains  as  a  whole,  we  have  to  take 
into  account  not  only  their  distribution  over  a  wide  geographical 
area,  but  also  their  continuance  in  various  parts  of  Europe  for  a 
long  period  extending  from  the  Neolithic  Age  to  the  dawn  of 
written  history. 

The  outlying  parts  of  this  wide  field,  comprising  more  par- 
ticularly the  lake-dwelling  remains  in  North  Gennany  and  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I  have  already  sufficiently  dealt  with 
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when  treating  of  tlieir  arcbteological  details,  so  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  bring  them  again  prominently  forward.  Ther^ 
remains,  therefore,  only  the  central  area  of  Europe,  where  they 
originally  developed  and  so  extensively  flourished  during  the 
Stone  and  Bronze  Ages,  To  ilraw,  froTii  a  general  criticism  of  the 
mass  of  recovered  materials  which  I  brought  before  you  in  the 
first  three  lectures,  some  general  notion  of  the  culture  and 
civilisation  which  characterised  their  occnpiera  is  therefore  the 
first  and  priuiary  object  of  this  lecture 

Though  the  famous  three  ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  had 
been  established  as  a  method  of  classification  before  lacustrine 
trea'iures  became  knoHn,  I  question  if  there  is  in  the  whole  rang© 
of  prehistoric  archteology  any  class  of  antiquities  that  gives  greater 
support  to  this  remarkable  chronological  sequence,  or  throws 
more  light  on  the  introfluction  of  metals  into  Europe  than  those 
collected  from  the  lake-dwellings.  The  period  of  duration  of  the 
early  pilc-dw*ellings  in  Central  Europe  entirely  covers  and  overlaps 
that  which  mtnessed  the  introduction  of  the  great  art  of  metal- 
iuigy  in  Europe.  WTiile  the  contents  of  graves  and  ceremonial 
burials  are  iuiportant  in  preserving  special  products  of  the  technical 
skill  of  a  people,  we  have  from  some  of  these  lacustrine  dwellings 
materials  for  reconstructing  the  entire  life  history  of  their  in- 
habitants, giving,  as  it  were,  a  complete  picture  of  their  arts, 
industries,  luxuries,  and  amusements. 

That  many  of  these  lake- villages,  built  as  they  were  on  wooden 
platforms  and  constructetl  of  combustible  materials,  were  liable 
to  conflagrations,  we  can  readily  beHeve,  and  we  have  had  con- 
clusive evidence  that  many  of  them  came  to  an  untimely  end  in 
this  manner.  It  is,  indeefl,  to  such  catastrophes  that  we  owe 
much  of  our  information,  as  the  sudden  internii>tion  of  busy  Ufe- 
seenes  in  such  a  manner  and  especially  when  accomi)aniod  by 
circumstances  that  tended  to  preserve  the  ruins  from  decay,  has  been 
the  means  of  supplying  us,  as  it  were,  with  a  photographic  picture 
of  the  habits,  customs,  and  industries  of  the  peopk' ;  and  it  recjuircs 
only  a  suflicient  number  of  such  instances  to  be  able^  from  a 
comparative  examination  of  the  recovered  relics,  to  construct  a 
fair  scale  of  the  progressive  civilisation  and  culture  of  the  lake- 
dwellers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  hicustrine  villages  which 
have  existed,  through  various  ages,  such  iis  Nidaii,  but  the  asso- 
ciation of  objects  so  widely  separated  in  {>oint  of  time  in  one 
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place  becomes  misleading,  especially  if  their  relative  ages  cannot 
be  tested  by  superposition  in  the  relic-bed — which  can  rarely  be 
the  case  in  lacustrine  investigations,  as  in  the  act  of  dredging 
the  relics  are  all  jumbled  together. 

Professor  Desor,  observing  that  large  quantities  of  pottery  of 
every  description  were  found  in  certain  localities,  which  could 
not  belong  to  one  family,  and  that  many  of  the  bronze  weapons 
and  implements  were  new  and  imused,  suggested  that  the  palatittes 
in  Lake  Neuchatel  were  merely  magazines  or  shoj)s,  and  not  the 
ordinary  residences  of  the  people.  (B.  252,  p.  8.)  But  this  opinion 
has  not  been  adopted  by  Swiss  archteologists ;  nor  indeed  is  it  at 
all  justified  from  a  study  of  the  character  of  the  multifarious 
objects  discovered  among  their  ddbria,  which  undoubtedly  point 
to  village  life  and  the  exercise  of  social  and  domestic  avoca- 
tions on  the  spot.  Dr.  Gross,  in  combating  Desor's  opinion, 
so  far  as  founded  on  the  unused  condition  of  many  of  the  relics, 
remarks: — "Je  possede  dans  ma  seule  collection  les  tronfons  de 
plus  de  dix  ^p^es  r6duites  k  T^tat  fragmentaire  par  un  long  usage. 
Un  grand  nombre  d'outils  s*y  montrent  alt^r^s  et  modifies  par 
la  memo  cause."    (B.  392,  p.  xii.) 

The  settlements  of  the  pure  Stone  Age  are  foimd  only  in  a 
limited  area  in  Central  Europe.  Their  greatest  development  has 
been  in  the  lakes  bordering  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  and  it  is 
especially  from  the  data  there  supplied  that  we  become  acquainted 
with  their  characteristic  features.  This  area  may  be  more  speci- 
fically defined  as  including  the  lakes  of  Lombardy,  Laibach, 
Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  Savoy,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Jjake  Bourget — whose  palafittes  appear  to  have  been  constructed 
exclusively  in  the  Bronze  Age. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts,  and  one  to  which  I  invite 
special  attention,  is  the  advanced  state  of  the  culture  and  social 
organisations  which  prevailed  amongst  the  earliest  constructors 
of  these  singular  abodes.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that,  from  the  very 
start,  their  inhabitants  were  acquainted  with  various  industries, 
esj)ecially  weaving,  which  they  sedulously  practised  ;  that  they 
reared  the  ordinary  domesticated  animals ;  and  that  they  cultivated 
flax,  fruits,  and  various  kinds  of  grain.  P'or  example,  at  AVangen 
two  varieties  of  wheat  and  the  two-r()w<»d  l)arley  were  distinctly 
recognised  both  in  whole  ears  and  in  the  separate  grain,  the  latter 
in  quantities  that  could  be  measured  in  bushels.    The  stones  of 


^iu*f^\jtf'j:f\  MUffit^  th'r  fruitA  from  this  station.  inAv  now  k-e  d^ix^pced 
ai*  ir',-Tj»iin':,  sls  t?K-  ^^p^  '  r«7<>  »  'tr*i/er'n  has  rf>:n:I_v  l-Brrn  found  at 
SvyrkfyiiTi.  anoth'rr  station  of  thcr  puiv  Stone  A-r-E- *  and  at  HaltnAU. 
/B.  p-  5S,;  .S»rveral  varieti^rs  of  well-made  cloth  of  flax,  and 
mats  of  J/aat.  »-.;re  alvj  found  at  Wangen.  There  is  preserved  in  the 
Mij.vrUfij  of  Frify/urjf  a  carlxinised  spindle  fr«>m  Lake  Morat.  which 
showh  tiuc  thr*.*a/l.s  still  coile^I  rr>iind  it.  and  I^.  <.injss  tiit^res  a  similar 
o!>jf-^rt  frorn  l^M:ras.  i  B.  302. ;  Most  anti<|iiaries  are  acv^uainted  with 
th  r  r'rriiarkahle  varieties  of  cloth,  frintres.  nets,  cords,  and  ropes 
l»ro;]i.dit  to  lijrht  by  M^.-ssikoinrner  from  the  ver\-  lowest  relic-lied 
at  BoUmhaiLs^.-n  (Fig.  25;.  Even  specimens  of  .embn.nder}-  were 
fomrl  at  th'r  a  ljoininj^  station  of  Irgenhaus#-n.  (B.  lfr>.  PL  xvL> 
li':iii<i\us  of  linen  doth,  threarl,  n  .-ts,  basket-work.  etc..  have  also  lK?en 
fotui'l  iff  a  jrreat  many  other  stations,  as  Vinelz.  L»x^ras,  Schaflis, 
l^;(ozza,  I^iUtr^h,  etc.  liut  the  alisence  of  such  fragile  and 
fK;nshable  relics  from  many  other  stations  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  their  inhabitants  were  unacquainted  with  such 
industries ;  for  it  must  Ix;  remembered  that  it  is  only  when  fabrics 
are  carUinis<;d,  or  dejKisited  in  circumstances  exceptionally  favour- 
able to  their  preservation,  that  they  are  prevented  from  imder- 
goin^  the  natural  j>rocess  of  decay.  Thus,  at  Schussenried.  though 
tliere  was  no  actual  cloth  found,  the  impression  of  a  well-woven 
fabric  is  clearly  seen  on  a  consolidated  mass  of  wheat — probably 
that  of  the  sack  in  which  the  grain  had  been  stored — and  at 
I^ibach  a  similar  impression  was  observed  on  a  fragment  of  potter}-. 

()ne  of  the  stations  in  Moosseedorfsee  which  became  completely 
exiK>m;d  in  conse(iuence  of  drainage  operations,  and  was  carefiiUy 
examined  by  the  exi)erience(l  archteologists  Messrs.  Jahn,  Morlot, 
and  riilmann,  yielded  a  large  assortment  of  the  osseous  remains 
of  animals,  amongst  which  the  following  were  suppose<i  to  have 
hmn  in  a  staU;  of  domestication,  viz. : — dog,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  and 
various  kinds  of  oxen.  A  few  l)ones  and  teeth  of  the  horse  were 
also  found,  but  these  might  have  belonged  to  the  wild  s|)ecit»s. 
jis  it,  is  not  agn^ed,  nor  is  there  any  evidence,  that  this  animal 
was  flomestir'ated  till  th(;  r>ronze  Age.  The  cultivated  plants  from 
this  station  wi;re  barley,  two  kinds  of  wheat,  jx^a,  I)opi)y,  and  flax. 
Aniiiug  an  assortment  of  its  industrial  remains,  now  in  the  Bern 
Mus(!um,  are  about  a  dozen  (telts  of  nej)hrite  (one  of  jadeite),  bits 

*Antujua,  1883,  p.  l.V 
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of  cord,  a  wooden  comb,  a  fish-hook  made  of  a  boar's  tusk,  flint 
saws  in  theu"  wooden  handles,  and  fragments  of  pottery,  some  of 
whieh  are  omaniented  with  nail- marks  or  perforations  round  the 
rim.  One  piece  of  dark  pottery  (Fig.  184,  No.  5)  has  a  series  of 
trian|:,^ular  bits  of  birch  bark  stuck  on  its  stirface  by  means  of 
asphalt.    (B.  336,  p.  37.)    If  any  further  evitluuee  were  required 


Fig.  181,— MiscELLAN&oua  OsjEcm    No,  i=.  about      4^4)  feet  long, 
3  and  8  =  |.  and  the  rmt     ^  real  Bize. 


to  show  the  skill  of  the  early  lakc-dwellers  in  the  arts  of  spinning 
and  weaving,  and  the  extant  to  which  they  followed  agricultural 
pursuits  and  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  I  have  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  vast  ninnber  of  spindle- whorls,  loom -weights,  etc., 
which  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with ;  the  eorn-ertishers,  yokes 
for  cattle  (Fig.  184,  No.  1),  field  hoes,  picks,  and  other  agricultural 
implements  found  on  the  sites  of  the  earliest  settlements,  as 
Robenhausen,  Schaffls,  Schussenried,  etc. 

That  the  potters  art  was  well  known  to,  anrl  practisefl  by,  the 
early  lake-dwellers  hardly  needs  any  demonstration  when  we  look 
at  the  mass  of  fragments,  and  even  whole  dishes,  consisting  of 
howls,  plates,  cups,  jugs,  spcjons,  and  large  vases,  now  tabulated 
and  stored  in  the  various  museums  of  lacustrine  objecta  These 
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dishes  were  made  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ix>tter's  wheel,  mid 
the  paste  generally  contained  coarse  sand  or  siiiall  pebbles  f  but 
a  tiner  kind  was  also  used  for  the  smaller  vessels.  Generally 
speaking  they  are  coarsely  made  in  the  earlier  stations,  having 
perforated  knobs  insteiul  of  hanfUes,  yet  occasional  examples  turn 
up  which  show  that  handles  were  not  imknown.  ITie  ornamenta- 
tion consists  of  finger  and  string  marks,  irregular  scratchings  vnth.  a 
pointed  tool,  raised  knobs,  j>erforations  roimd  the  rim,  together  with 
dots  and  lines  in  various  fantastic  combinations.  No  two  vessels 
exactly  alike  in  style  and  ornamentation  have  ever  been  foimd. 
The  only  approach  that  I  have  seen  is  in  the  ease  of  two  vases^ 
one  from  Bodmami  (Fig^,  30^  No.  20),  and  the  other  from  Sehus- 
senried  (Fig,  35,  Ku.  4),  ^vliieh  certainly  snggest  I  hut  the  vessels 
were  made  under  the  intluence  of  the  same  artist  In  Lagoziza 
and  Folada  artistic  patterns  were  made  from  the  impressions  of 
a  small  tube,  probably  a  stift'  straw  or  a  bone  instrument,  alternating 
with  panels  of  crossed  line^.  In  Ijaibat-h  gi*eat  skill  is  exhibited, 
not  only  in  the  variety  and  elegance  of  the  vessels,  but  also  in 
their  ornamentation,  which  consists  of  various  Hgiires,  rectangles, 
crosses,  rhombs,  triangles,  etc.,  the  lines  of  wbieh  are  flanked  with 
small  pointetl  impressions.  In  the  Mondsee  a  similar  taste  for 
geometrical  tigiires  is  displayed,  and  here  the  lines  are  lai^e  and 
deeply  cut  so  as  to  atlmit  of  the  insertion  into  them  of  a  white 
substance  which,  on  the  originally  black  lottery,  must  have  had 
a  striking  effect.  Assoeiatetl,  however,  with  these  fiinUistically 
ornamental  dishes,  both  in  Laibaeh  and  the  Mondsee,  are  others 
'  of  a  much  iiderior  type. 

To  the  food  supply  derived  from  ai^rieuiture,  the  rearing  of 
domestic  animals,  and  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  wild  plants,  they 
added  the  produce  of  hunting  and  fishing:  and  the  reuiains  of 
the  weapons  used  in  these  pursuits  are  numerous  Arrow*i>oinls 
of  flint  and  si>metimes  of  other  niinerak,  as  rock  cr^v^tal  and 
jiule,  and  of  bone,  are  aiuongst  the  most  cot  union  rehes  :  antl  even 
a  few  of  the  bows  made  of  yew  wood,  notwitlistanding  their  liability 
to  decay,  have  eeme  to  light,  two  from  Ilob<*nhausen.  and  on© 
from  each  of  the  stations  uf  Vinek,  Sntz,  and  Clairvaux. 

It  appears  that  the  earlier  arrow- points  were  of  the  triangular 
t3^e,  with  or  without  stems,  and  it  is  snpposetl  that  the  addition 
of  barbs  was  an  evolutionary  pro(*ess  of  imjircivement,  mid  of 
course  of  later  date.    Thus  none  of  the  arrows  from  Schaffis  have 
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barhs,  but  on  the  other  hand  Viiielz  has  supplied  some  beantiful 
examples  (rig.  7),  The  barbed  forms  are  also  prevalent  on  tho 
palatittGR  of  Lake  Varese  ancl  Polada,  but  they  are  entirely  absent 
from  the  stations  in  the  Mondsee,  Attersee,  and  Lai  bach  Moor. 

The  (liseovery  of  some  arrow-po bits  with  a  ixirtionof  the  wooden 
shaft  stWl  attac^hed  has  disclosefl  the  lact  that  this  union  was 
accomphshed,  at  least  in  some  instanees,  by  mmns  of  an  atlliesivo 
material  like  asphalt.  In  the  Neuehatel  district  thits  tnaterial 
might,  indeefl,  be  the  natural  product  of  this  name,  as  it  is  so 
readily  found  in  the  neighbouring  Vttl  de  Tntvt'rs.  H  h  more 
probable,  however,  that,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Dom,  of  Tubingen, 
it  was  the  manufactured  profluct  of  hireh-bark— a  suggestion 
which  explains  the  frequency  with  which  rolls  of  this  material 
were  found  among  the  dehrw  of  so  many  lake-dwellings.  This 
adhesive  material  was  used,  not  only  for  fixing  arrow-points  and 
other  implements  in  their  handles,  but  also,  when  mixed  with 
charcoal,  to  give  a  black  gloss  or  varnish  to  pottery.  Its  discovery 
and  application  for  such  purposes  in  Polada,  Mondsee,  Schiissenried, 
and  many  of  the  Sw^  stations  of  the  Stone  Age,  as  St.  Aiibin, 
Loeras,  Moosseedorf,  etc,  proves  that  its  use  was  prevalent  over 
the  whole  iakc-dwelling  arc*a  of  tho  Stone  Age. 

Spear-hcads  and  daggers  were  manufactured  from  flint,  and 
specimens  of  the  latter  have  been  found  in&ertcd  into  a  wooden 
handle  or  surroumied  by  a  withe  so  iis  to  give  a  better  grip  to 
the  wea|x)n.  There  were  also  very  effective  weajjons  of  this  class 
made  from  the  leg-bones  of  deer  and  other  animals,  as  well  ns 
from  the  tines  of  staghorns,  etc 

For  the  puqxjso  of  carrying  on  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
domestic  and  social  life  the  lake-dwellers  ^\ere  in  possession  of 
a  vaiied  assortment  of  tools  and  implements,  the  precise  function 
of  some  of  them,  however,  being  ditKeult  to  detenu  ine.  Tlicy 
had  hatchets,  knives,  saws,  scrapers,  borers,  etc.,  of  flint  and  other 
hard  stones.  Cutting  instrimients  were  also  mride  of  Iioin, 
bone,  and  the  tusks  of  the  wild  boar,  as  well  as  an  emlless  variety 
of  pointers,  chisels,  etc.  With  such  tools  they  constructed 
wooden  houses,  seoopt^d  out  canoes,  and  shaped  wcxxl  into  various 
kimls  of  (lishes,  clubs,  and  handlea  The  stone  celt  or  axe-head, 
the  Hjost  ind is jien sable  of  all  implements  to  the  Stone  Age  people, 
was  mounted  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Most  fn^fjuently  there  was 
a  ceasing  of  born  into  which  the  axe  was  fixed,  and  this  causing 
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was  then  fitted  into  a  wooden  handle  (Fig.  185,  Nos.  8  and  10). 
Sometkoes  the  horn  fixing  hatl  a  V-shaped  sht  in  the  opposite 
end  from  the  hatchet  (Fig^.  7,  No.  13),  which  titteil  into  a  cor- 
respondin*^  sHt  m  a  crooked  handle  (Fig.  185,  Nus.  1,  13,  and  14). 
^Tien  locked  the  instriiinent  became  a  kind  of  adze,  the  cutting 
edge  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  handle.  This  method  i)r,  Gross 
thinks  was  more  especially  used  in  the  Copper  Age.  At  Wangen 
horn  tixings  were  rarely  used,  the  hat^jHet  being  insertetl  into 
a  split  cleft  in  a  crooked  branch.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  method  was  in  use  among  the  prehistoric  salt-miners  at 
Hallein,  near  Salzburg*  and  at  Castione  in  Italy  (Fig.  185» 
No.  1 3).  t  The  smaller  axes  and  chisels,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  flint  implements,  were  not  infi-equently  inserted  directly  into 
suitable  portions  of  deer-horn,  as  shown  in  many  of  the  aecom- 
panying  illustrations. 

The  perforated  axe  of  stone  or  honi  had  shnply  a  wooden 
handle  firmly  fixed  by  a  wedge  inserted  into  a  split  at  its  end 
in  the  perforation,  an  example  of  which,  found  at  Schussenried, 
Mr,  Frank  <mrefidly  preserves.  Besides  these  there  is  a  variety 
of  objects  of  horn  and  lH>ne  which  Uiight  have  been  used  as 
implements  or  weapons,  but  mostly,  I  should  say.  for  agricultural 
pur]K)ses,  such  as  picks  (Fig,  185,  Nos.  4  and  7),  hammers,  clubs, 
etc.  Some  of  the  smaller  bone  implements  wore  also  inserted 
into  hantUes,  sj^eciineus  of  which  were  particularly  numerous 
at  St.  Aubin, 

Flint  saws  were  extremely  abundant,  and  are  to  Iw  foimd 
among  the  remains  of  almost  all  the  earlier  stations,  many  of 
which  still  retain  their  wooden  or  horn  handles.  C)nly  in  Folsida 
has  the  compound  and  double-handed  saw  been  founfl  (Fig.  67, 
No*  12).  It  consists  of  a  easing  of  wood  with  four  flints  cenientetl 
into  a  groove  along  one  of  the  odges.  J 

*  Mat^rmuj?,  rtt*.^  vol.  xTl.  p.  215. 
t  Bwlli'tti/iif  Pali^t.  IL,  An.  i.  p.  L 

X  While  Tisiitinjr  Mr.  Flimlera  P^trie'R  ooUeotion  of  antiquities  from  EsR-jpt  Inlely 
exhibited  iti  London.  I  was  much  interested  in  SQeiuK'  a  weU-shaped  wooden  sickle 
with  a  fiTooTe  in  which  a  flint  daw  wo^s  ntlU  oetnemtcd  in  ita  plsoe.  The  ^Toove  is 
ii<lApted  for  tiiree  snch  bhwa^  but  only  one  remained  in  its  place.  The  wooden  portion 
of  thifl  unii^ue  inafcrument  is  shaped  Uks  a  modem  eorti*hook»  with  the  eiception  that 
the  haiidk  tuma  downwards  at  a  ri^ht  angle  to  the  cutting  plane,  and  the  oppo&ico 
end  run;^  out  into  a  lonjf  sharp  point.  It  mea^ufi.^  V2k  incht;^  from  tip  to  tip^  and 
17  from  the  jwint  to  the  mo«t  bu)|fin|f  part  of  the  bod3^  From  the  e%me  place  were 
v»riou«  other  iiint  implements  and  aome  semilunar  knives  or  aawij  preoi3ol>"  mmtlar 
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Another  curious  implement  supposed  to  be  a  saw  was  found 
at  Vinclz,  and  is  now  in  the  Cantonal  Museum  at  Berne  (Fig*  186, 
No.  17).  It  consists  of  a  massive  handle  of  wood,  evHlently 
tVishionefl  for  the  hand,  with  three  worked  flints  stuck  in  a  row 
and  kept  Ln  their  place  by  asphalt 

Among  domestic  utensils,  in  afldition  to  pottery,  are  sutall 
cups  and  boxes  marie  of  horn  (Nos.  12  and  18).  Tliere  are 
also  spoons,  pins,  needles,  buttons,  awds,  knives,  flax-comba,  etc., 
of  bona  Combs  for  the  hair  were  generally  made  of  wood  in 
the  iisual  form  (Fig,  11,  No.  7).  Another  most  ingenious  method 
was  by  binding  together  a  series  of  jirepared  twigs  with  their 
ends  folded  one  way,  bb  seen  in  Fig*  185,  No.  19. 

Wooden  dishes  cut  out  of  the  solid,  such  as  ladles,  bowlsj  tubs, 
etc.,  have  been  found  in  many  stations,  but  especially  at  Roben- 
hausen ;  and  there  can  be  no  tlouht  that  similar  vessels  were  in 
general  use  among  the  early  lake-dwollors, 

I  have  alreafly  noticed  the  tindtng  of  fishing-nets  at  Roben- 
hausen  and  Tinelz,  and  a  fish-hook  ingeniously  made  from  a 
lioar'.s  tusk.  Otlier  fish-hooks  were  made  of  lione,  as  seen  in  the 
illustrations  from  Bodmann,  Wangen,  and  Bausehan^e, 

Nor  were  these  early  settlers  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
personal  ornament-  Shells  (both  recent  and  fossilised),  eoloureil 
pebbles,  the  teeth  of  carnivorous  animals,  ornamented  pieces  of 
bone  and  horn,  stone  and  eiay  beads,  and  even  roundlets  of  the 
hmuan  skidl,  were  pierced  for  suspension,  and  worn  either  as 
pendants  or  neekliit 'es  (Nos.  9, 1 J ,  mul  20  to  24). 

The  skill  displayed  in  tlio  manufacture  of  the  perforatt*d 
stone  axes  an*l  hammers  has  often  excited  the  astonishment  of 
antiquaries ;  and  many  of  them  thought  that  it  w^as  hanlly  possible 
to  bore  perfectly  round  or  oval  holes  through  such  hard  materials 
without  the  use  of  metal  tools.  Yet  this  was  undoubtedly  done, 
as  we  find  not  only  bored  implements,  but  smoothly  sawn  por- 
tions, in  the  very  earliest  stations,  as,  for  example,  Schaftis, 
Moosseedorf,  Wangen,  Robenhansen,  etc.  From  the  fonjier  there 
are  in  the  Ik^rne  Mui^eum  stone  celts  with  a  roimtl  hole  and  one 
with  an  oval-shapotl  perforation.    Quite  as  inexpUeable  are  the 

to  thosp  go  common  in  the  ScantlinaviaTi  aroha^olopca!  area.  Mr.  Petrie  ftlao  poioted 
out  mme  flint  objecti  wkicb  wem  umloubtedl j  ah  imitation  of  im(>lemeutH  of  copper 
ami  bronae  witb  which  thoj  were  osscx^intciL  The  ttimb^i  of  Itawani  in  wliiuh  theiie 
relics  were  fli8Co?en&d  are  flaid  to  bo  of  the  1 2th  dyna^ty^  dating  Eome  2,iMi  jvars  B,C. 
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niinicroiis  fragments  of  stone,  clearly  indicating,  from  the  parallel 
grooving,  that  they  were  sawn  off.  Some  of  these  pieces  are  by 
no  means  small,  and  sn(^h  jis  could  be  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  use  of  flint  saws.  In  the  Museum  of  Zurich  there  is  a  large 
w^ater- rolled  stone  of  serpentine,  measuring  14  by  9  by  8  inches, 
which  was  dredged  up  at  Wollishofen,  showing  a  cut  11  inches 
long  and  |  inch  deep.  One  side  of  the  cut  was  broken  oft',  but 
the  fragment  was  fortunately  also  recovered  and  when  made  to 
tit  in  its  place,  which  it  does  to  a  nicety,  the  maxinumi  breadth 
of  the  cut  can  be  readily  ascertained  to  be  |  of  an  inch.  The 
sides  of  this  cut  are  finely  striated  with  parallel  grooves,  whi(;h  are 
not  exactly  straight,  but  bent  slightly  downwards  in  the  middle. 
Before  the  sawing  was  begim  there  are  clear  indications  of  a 
superficial  groove  having  been  made  by  chipping,  evidently  with 
the  intention  of  guiding  the  saw  in  the  initiatory  stages  of  the 
process.  What  could  this  saw  have  been  made  of?  I  do  not 
think  that  with  a  flint  implement  this  cut  could  have  been  made. 
It  is  as  regular  as  that  from  a  modern  steel  instrument.  It  is 
now  supposed  that  the  sawing  of  stones  was  performed  with  a 
thin  wooden  board  and  some  dry  sand.  The  late  Dr.  Keller 
experimented  with  these  simple  means,  and  found  that  they  were 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  He  also  practically  proved  that 
in  the  same  way,  with  a  wooden  tube  set  in  rapid  motion  round 
its  axis,  he  could  easily  bore  a  hole  in  the  hardest  stone. 
(B.  38(),  p.  49.)  Anyone  visiting  the  Museimi  in  Zurich  may 
practically  test  the  efficacy  of  these  processes  for  himself,  and  the 
obliging  custodian  delights  in  showing  the  method  of  working. 
Soft  wood  is  found  to  be  better  than  hard,  as  the  former  takes 
up  more  of  the  particles  of  the  sand,  which  act  like  fine  teeth 
in  grinding  the  stone.  Tliat  tubes  of  some  kind  were  used  for 
boring  stones  by  the  lake-dwellers  is  demonstrated  by  the  finding 
of  hundreds  of  round  cores,  the  result  of  boring  on  this  principle, 
as  well  as,  sometimes,  implements  with  the  boring  begim  but  in- 
completed, showing  the  round  core  still  in  the  hole  as  shown  in 
Fig.  184,  No.  G.  In  the  Zurich  Museum  there  is  also  a  stag- 
horn  hammer  from  Robenhausen  with  a  partially  bored  hole 
having  a  core  in  its  centre,  thus  proving  that  horns  were  also 
manipulated  in  the  same  way  (Fig.  24,  No.  12). 

No  problem  has  for  many  years  puzzled  archreologists  more 
than  the  efi'ort  to  account  for  the  finding,  from  time  to  time  in 
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various  parts  of  Europe,  of  those  remarkably  elegant  implements 
made  from  the  mineral  substance  commonly  known  as  jada 
Hitherto  thoy  have  been  generally  found  isolated  in  the  soil  or 
in  graves  of  the  Stone  Age,  such  the  dolmens  of  Brittany. 
The  favourite  theory,  seeing  that  no  local  habitat  could  be 
assigned  to  this  mineral,  was  that  these  implements  were  im- 
ported by  the  original  neolithic  |>cople,  who  were  supi^osed  to 
have  migrated  westwards  from  the  plains  of  Northern  India. 
The  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  celts  and  small  chisels 
in  the  lake-dwellings,  together  with  a  few  other  objects  made  of 
nephrite,  jadeite,  and  chloromelanite,  has  reopened  the  problerii 
m  to  their  origin,  with  the  result,  however,  of  making  the 
controversial  flame  bum  brisker  than  even  Independent  of  the 
lake-dwelling  finds,  the  number  of  jade  objects  now  known  in 
Eurtjpe  may  be  roughly  stated  at  200,  about  the  half  of  which 
cotne  from  some  44  departments  of  Fmnce.  Of  the  remaining 
100  about  80  are  from  Western  Germany,  the  rest  bemg  ai?signed 
to  various  localities  in  Italy,*  Austria,  and  Greece.  Accorcling  to 
the  opinions  of  competent  mineralogists  the  vast  majority  of  those 
from  Western  Eiiro]^>e  are  made  of  jadcito  and  chloromelanite,  the 
number  made  of  the  former  being  slightly  in  excess  of  the  latter. 
In  the  French  group  thero  is  only  one  of  nephrite,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Rheims,  and  m  the  German  group  three  or  four,  found 
in  Baden  Mid  Bavaria.  Mr.  A.  B.  Meyer  states  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  fr^m  Pasen,  all  the  German  examples  were  found 
to  the  west  of  the  Elbe. 

In  appearance,  nephrite,  jadeite,  and  chloromelanite  closely 
resemble  each  other,  and,  owing  to  considerable  variations  in  the 
colotir  to  which  they  are  all  more  or  less  liable,  it  is  diflicnlt  to 
distinguish  them  by  the  unaided  eye.  Generally  speaking  nephrite 
has  a  somewhat  soapy  feel,  with  a  lighter  and  more  transparent 
tint  of  green  than  jadeite,  while  chloromelanite  is  tiarker  and  less 
tr&nsparent  than  either.  Acconling  to  Meyer  their  specific  gravity 
18 : — nephrite  2'9  to  8'2,  jadeite  S%  and  chloromelanite  3  4  to 
From  the  large  number  of  implements,  especially  hatchets,  small 
chisels,  and  some  timers  knives  (Fijf*  185,  No,  28)— rarely  arrow* 
points  and  ornaments— found  in  almost  all  the  lake-dwelling 
stations  of  the  Stone  Age»  it  would  appear  that  they  were  greatly 
admired  and  much  sought  after  by  the  inhabi taints  of  these 
•  B*  m,  pp.       00;  Bui.  JWnL  UaL,  An.  xiu 
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settlements.  Dr.  Gross  thinks  they  were  in  greatest  abundance 
in  those  stations  which  flourished  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  that  of  the  introduction  of  metals,  and  that  after  this 
event  they  disappear  altogether.    (B.  392,  p.  10.) 

From  Lake  C-onstance  the  number  of  jade  implements  now 
considerably  exceeds  1,000,  as  may  be  verified  by  an  insj)cction  of 
the  museimis  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  station  alone,  Maurach, 
has  suppUed  349  tolerably  well,  and  141  badly,  made  implements, 
and  no  less  than  154  chips  and  sawn  portions  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  finger-nail  to  a  few  inches.  (R  378,  p.  78.)  Sunilar  chips  have 
also  been  occasionally  met  with  in  other  stations.  This  at  once  settles 
one  important  point,  viz.  that  the  lake-dweUers  were  in  actual 
possession  of  the  raw  material,  which  they  worked  on  the  ^x)t 
Although  most  of  the  settlements  in  Lake  Constance  have  yielded 
more  or  less  specimens,  there  is  none  that  even  approaches 
Maurach  in  point  of  numbers,  the  next  highest  being  Unter- 
Uhldingen,  Immenstadt,  and  Sipplingen,  from  each  of  which  two  or 
three  score  have  been  collected.  In  moving  eastwards  towards 
the  Danubian  vaUey  they  become  much  rarer.  Thus  Schusscnried 
has  yielded  only  one  (jadeite),  Olzenreuthe  seven  (aU  neph- 
rite), Stambergersee  two  (nephrite),  Laibach  one  (nephrite). 
Only  one  (jadeite)  is  recorded  from  the  Mondsee,  and  none  from 
the  Attersee.  According  to  Fischer  *  97  per  cent  of  the  imple- 
ments from  Lake  C-onstance  are  of  neplirite,  while  the  other 
three  j>er  cent,  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  jadeite  and 
chloromelanite.  In  the  Ziirich  Museum  he  found  28  implements 
of  nephrite,  one  of  jadeite,  and  six  of  chloromelanite.  Of  the 
former,  22  are  from  Meilen  and  four  from  Robenhausen.  Out  of 
295  in  the  museums  of  Berne  (which  came  from  the  lakes  of 
Neuchfi,tel,  Bienne,  Morat,  Inkwyl,  and  Moosseedorfsee),  118  are 
of  nephrite,  124  of  jadeite,  and  53  of  chloromelanite.  From 
these  approximate  calculations  we  see  that  while  nephrite  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  jadeite  in  the  settlements  of  Lake  Con- 
stance and  its  neighbourhood,  this  inequality  becomes  grad- 
ually removed  as  we  move  westwards,  till  we  come  to  France, 
where  their  relative  frequency  becomes  actually  reversed.  Chloro- 
melanite, on  the  other  hand,  though  as  a  whole  much  rarer  than 
either  nephrite  or  jadeite,  seems  to  have  been  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed.   Roimdly  sj)eaking,  we  have  in  all  Europe  between  300 

•  Archir  fur  Anthropologivj  vol.  xvi. 


and  400  worked  objects  of  jadoite,  and  about  200  of  ehloromclaiiite, 
whilo  those  of  nephrite  amount  to  twice  these  numbers  combined 

Thf^SG  fmits  arc  very  suggestive,  and  undoubtedly  give  some 
support  to  the  theory  that  these  minerals  were  found  by  tho 
lake-fJwellers  somewhere  in  their  own  neigh  bourhooci  But  not- 
withstanding the  most  carefid  search  ijig  on  the  part  of  geolegists 
atirl  mineralogiKts  not  a  particle  of  any  of  thcni  has  yet  been 
found  in  Jstitit  in  any  part  of  Switzerland.  As  an  inducement 
to  country  jieople  to  be  on  the  look-out  a  reward  of  200  francs 
was  oBered  a  few  years  ago  *  to  anyone  who  could  produce  a 
bit  of  nephrite,  found  hi  situ,  of  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  but 
as  far  ivs  I  know,  the  reward  stUl  lies  unclaimed. 

Three  isolated  jwrtioiis  have  been  found  in  Gennany,  one  in 
the  alhivial  sands  of  Potsdam,  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Meers- 
burg,  and  a  third  in  the  vicinity  of  Leipzig.f  Also  in  somewhat 
siiuUarcircumstaueestwo  portions  Iiave  been  recorded  from  Styria.]: 
It  is  said  to  have  been  found  i  n  sit  it  in  small  quantities  in  tho 
rocks  of  Silesia,  as  recorded  by  H.  Traube.  of  Breslau,  in  an  artielo 
entitled  *'  Vher  den  Nephrit  von  Jordansmiihl  in  Schleaien*'  §  Mr. 
Roediger  directs  attention  (by  a  note  in  A  litiqun,  1884,  p.  150)  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  Canton 
Freiburg,  in  a  work  published  in  1834  A  few  chips  were  found  in 
the  prehistoric  caves  at  Mentone  associated  with  worked  flints.  || 

To  these  remarks  on  the  jade  question  ,1  have  only  to  add 
that  I)n  Arzrunif  maintains  that  the  nephrite  and  jadeite  of  the 
lake-dwellings  can  be  microscopically  shown  to  differ  from  the 
Asiatic  mineral.  It  may  also  be  interesting  to  note  that  13 
small  axes  or  chisels  of  jatle  were  foiuid  by  Schliemann  in  the 
prehistoric  cities  of  Troy  {Ilios,  p.  240). 

As  to  the  huts  or  cottages  in  which  the  lake-dwellers  lived 
the  evidence  is  still  somewhat  scanty.  For  a  long  time  tho  only 
indications  that  huts  were  erected  over  the  platforms  consisted 
of  portions  of  clay  having  the  luipn^ssions  of  round  timber 
(Fig^,  184,  No.  2),  hcanh 'Stones,  and  some  stray  beams  and 
bits  of  thatching,    llecently,  however,  more  fleKnlte  inlbrmation 

*  A  fit  i qua.  p.  STL 

+  OtfrAtfitt,  \m2,  \mx  and  B.  401 
X  Mitt,  dfr  AntJt.  fr'iJt.  IVirH,  B.        pp.  21H  iind  2lfi. 
§  Xrttrx  J tihrh.f  u  f*  Mi  ttf  fithtfjlr,  B-  i  i  i , ,  1 S  S  4 . 
I  Arf>hffoJmftraf  Jan  r  tut  I  ^  vol.  icxxvi,,  I8.S(I^ 
\  JCi  it,  /df  J^thn.,  btl-       pp.  Uli^m, 
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has  been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Frank,  the  investigator  of  the 
lake-dwelling  at  Schussenried.  Tliis  settlement  had  none  of  the 
signs  of  having  been  destroyed  by  tire,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
its  inhabitants  voluntarily  abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  surrounding  peat.  In  this  case  it  is  probable  that  the 
huts  would  be  allowed  to  fall  into  natural  decay,  but  before  this 
happened  there  Avas  a  chance  that  some  i)art  of  the  buildings 
would  become  overtaken  by  the  moss,  and  so  become,  as  it  were, 
hermetically  sealed  up.  That  something  like  this  actually  occurred 
is  now  proved  by  the  discovery  at  this  station  of  the  foundations 
and  portions  of  the  Avails  of  a  cottage  deeply  buried  in  the  moss. 
Upon  the  discovery  being  known  Mr.  Frank  had  the  ruins  at 
once  imcovered,  and  before  the  crumbling  materials  disappeared 
there  was  a  plan  of  the  building  taken,  which  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  investigator  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting.  The 
structure  Avas  of  an  oblong  rectangular  fonn,  about  38  feet  long 
and  23  feet  wide,  and  was  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  chambers. 
On  the  south  side  there  was  a  door,  a  little  over  3  feet  Avide, 
which  opened  into  one  of  the  chambers.  The  other,  or  inner 
chamber,  was  somewhat  larger,  and  had  no  communication  with 
the  outside,  except  through  the  former  by  means  of  a  door  in 
the  partition.  There  Avere  no  reUcs  found  in  these  chambers,  but 
in  the  outer  there  was  a  mass  of  stones  Avhich  showed  signs  of 
having  been  a  fire-place.  The  Avails  were  constnicted  of  split 
stems  set  upright  and  their  crevices  plastered  over  Avith  clay. 
The  flooring  in  both  chambers  was  composed  of  four  layers  of  closely 
laid  timbers  separated  by  as  many  layers  of  clay.  Tliese  repeated 
floorings  may  have  been  necessitated  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the 
surrounding  peat  which  ultimately  drove  the  inhabitants  away. 

Mr.  Messikonmier  (B.  400c)  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  at 
Robenhausen  found,  over  an  area  of  33  yards  long  and  10  broad, 
indications  of  what  he  considered  to  be  four  separate  dwellings. 
From  a  study  of  the  peculiar  grouping  and  distribution  of  the 
industrial  remains  over  this  area  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
each  cottage  had  its  oAvn  special  furniture,  a  hearth,  weaving  appli- 
ances, a  mill-stone,  sharpening-stones,  etc.,  and  on  this  principle 
he  determines  the  size  of  the  huts.  From  these  calculations  the  size 
of  the  Robenhausen  cottages  would  be  almost  identical  with  that 
at  Schussenried,  each  having  an  area  of  about  750  square  feet.  From 
observations  made  at  Irgenhausen  similar  results  Averc  obtained. 
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At  Niederweil,  where  tlie  limits  of  contiguous  dm^ellings  were  clearly 
definable,  the  area  assigned  to  each  was  found  to  be  fioniewhat  less. 

Swiss  archeeologists  pretend  to  see,  in  the  remains  of  their 
laciistrinu  villages  of  the  Stone  Age,  evidence  of  three  distinct 
psriods,  which  are  thus  formulated  by  Br.  Gross 

Les  fouillei^i  que  j^ui  ffiites^  depuis  une  diiitine  d'antiifeSf  dans  \m  viUagBis 
hicuatres  de  r4ge  de  la  pierre,  m*otit  prouv^  qu'ib  n  out  pas  Ujob  et6 
habit^a  k  la  ml^me  ^poque,  maia  qu*ils  remoiitent  4  troij*  ft^riodes 
diffl^reiites  bien  caract*?risds. 

l)iim  la  premiere  perimie^  je  range  les  stations  lt»s  plus  anciennes, 
repr^s^ntL^^s,  i\i%\m  le  lac  de  Bienne,  par  la  palafitte  de  Cha\'annes 
(Taehatfis),  pr^?s  de  Neuveville*  Les  profluits  de  Tindustrie  humaitie 
trouveji  3ur  cm  emplficeiiients,  d^notent  un  art  ttsut-h-fait  pruuitif  ;  les 
hat-hes  de  picrre  sont  petites,  peine  polies  et  presques  toutes  eii  mineral 
indigv^ne;  lea  haches-raartaaux  n'apparaiasent  que  sous  forme  de  grosai^res 
(Sbauclies,  et  les  Qutils  en  come  et  en  os  soot  mal  travaill^.  On  ne 
remarque  aucune  trace  d'oriiement'ation^  ni  sur  Icii  armea  et  les  instru- 
luentSj  ni  sur  les  prod u its  de  la  c^ramique.  La  poterie,  du  reste,  est 
fa^onn^  d'une  argile  grossifere,  sans  Taide  du  tour  naturellemente,  et 
rev^t  des  formes  t^ui  trahissent  Tenfance  de  Tart  du  potier. 

"  La  mmnde  perwde^  k  la  quelle  appartient  rancieune  station  de  Ijocrajs, 
eelle  de  Latrigen  et  en  g^n«^ral  la  plua  gratide  ^vartie  de  nos  i^tablis^ments 
de  rSge  de  la  pieri'e,  prdsente  d^ja  un  notable  progrfea  aur  la  precedente, 
en  ce  que  les  anaies  et  les  outila  sent  perfection ni^,  les  baches  en  pierr^e, 
quelquefoia  perfort^  pour  recevoir  le  manehe^  sont  fort  bien  travaillt^es, 
poHes  avec  aoin  et  revetent  parfoia  dea  dimensions  colosaales*  On 
constate  aussi  dans  ces  stations  une  al>ondance  relative  de  haeliettes 
en  nephrite,  jad^ite  et  chlort>m^lAnite*  En  eftet^  tandisqu©  ces  objets  en 
mineral  Stranger  font  presque  entifei-ement  dt^faut  pendant  la  premiere  et  la 
troiai^me  p^riode,  on  les  rencontre  dans  les  st?itions  (|ui  nous  occu pent  dans 
une  proportion  qui  pent  varier  du  5  au  8  %  dea  haclies  en  mint^ral  indigene, 

Le  mental  n'apparait  p*ws  encore  dans  cotte  p^riode^  ou  du  moins  pas 
dans  la  couehe  arcln^filogiqiie  ;  exception  n  el  lenient,  on  trouve,  ici  et  Ik^ 
entre  les  pilotLs,  quolquejj  lamelles  de  cui^^re,  et  plus  i*areraent  de  bronxe, 

**La  poteiie,  faite  d'une  jiate  plus  fine  et  mieux  fa<;onni^e,  presente 
quelques  traces  d*orne mentation  sous  forme  d*«5minences  perceas  et  de 
dents  de  loup. 

En  fin  la  troitdefoe  ju-ritxi-e  comprend  les  stations  de  Tt^poque  de  transi- 
tion de  la  pierre  au  bronze.  Umt  Ftf^oque  du  cuipre^  si  je  puis  Tapjieler 
ainsi,  caracti^riai^e  par  la  presence  dans  la  couche  a>*ch<k>lo^que  inemep 
dannes  et  d 'instruments  de  cuivre  pur  (tr^is-rarement  de  bronze),  de 
haches-marte^ux  habilement  [>erfori^s,  d butils  de  bob  et  de  come  tr^ 
bien  fai^onn^s,  et  surtout  de  vases  de  formes  vari^,  quelques-uns^  munis 
d'anses  et  la  plupart  om^  de  dessins  faits  avec  lea  doigts  ou  au  moyen 
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de  ficelle  iinprimee  dans  Targile  encore  moUe.  Comme  je  Tai  dtfj^t  fait 
remarquer  plus  haut,  les  haches  en  nephrite  et  jad^ite  sont  devenues  plus 
rares  et  font  m^me  presque  enti^rement  d^faut."    (B.  392,  p.  2.) 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  similar  subdivision  of  the  Stone 
Age  was  adopted  by  M.  Borel  in  his  essay  on  the  lacustrine 
stations  along  the  Bevaix  shore.  (See  page  49.)  In  my  opinion 
there  arc  no  archajological  grounds  for  such  a  classification ;  but 
I  retain  its  nomenclature  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  especially 
the  term  "  Transition"  period.  The  inlmbitants  of  Schaffis  (referred 
to  by  Dr.  Gross,  and  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  stations 
in  Switzerland),  knew  and  practised  the  art  of  boring  and  sawing 
stones;  they  possessed  nnplements  of  nephrite  and  jadeite  (Fig. 
186,  No.  29),  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  usual  flint  implements 
they  were,  according  to  l)r.  v,  Fellenberg,  pre-emment  In  the 
assortment  of  objects  from  this  station  in  the  Cantonal  Museum 
at  Berne  are  to  be  seen  some  fantastically-shaped  and  perforated 
clubs  of  horn  and  bone,  a  large  needle,  and  five  peculiar  objects 
of  horn,  similar  to  those  found  on  so  majiy  of  the  stations  of 
the  period  of  transition  as  Sutz,  Gcrlafingen,  etc.  (Nos.  26 
and  27),  pieces  of  cloth,  flax  combs,  a  variety  of  clay  weights, 
stone  axe-hammers  in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  well-shaped 
daggers  of  flint  and  bone,  flint  saws  in  their  wooden  handles.  On 
this  station  Dr.  Gross  also  describes  the  finding  of  portions  of 
a  ladder ;  and  Dr.  Keller  (B.  336,  p.  48)  part  of  a  door  or 
window  containing  a  long  bolt  (No.  25).  It  is  true  that  the 
specimens  of  pottery  are  coarse  and  devoid  of  ornamentation ;  but 
this  might  have  been  due  to  social  causes  rather  than  a  deficiency 
of  knowledge,  as  we  find  that  in  some  of  the  other  early  stiitions, 
as  for  example  Schussenried,  the  pottery  is  highly  ornamented. 
In  the  struggle  for  existence  the  original  founders  of  the  lake- 
dwellings,  surrounded  by  fierce  aborigines  and  wild  animals,  had 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  than  to  art. 
With  the  progress  of  time  there  are  indications  of  considerable 
prosperity  and  a  corresponding  advancement  in  culture,  but 
nothing  worthy  of  being  characterised  as  a  separate  period 
till  the  introduction  of  bronze,  which,  by  facilitating  all  mechanical 
and  inckistrial  operations,  produced  a  social  revolution.  But  this 
change  was  only  by  degrees,  and  the  overlap  of  the  Stone  and 
Bronze  Ages  is  appropriately  designated  the  period  of  transition. 
However  long  or  short  the  lake-dwellers  existed  in  the  pure 


Stone  Age  (in  regaixl  to  which  there  is  not  nmeh  evidence),  one 
thing  is  clear,  that  tliiring  all  that  titne  the  essential  elements 
of  their  culture  and  civilisation  underwent  Httle  or  no  changa 

TL-TRANSmOX  PERIOD. 

Before  proceeding  to  deserihe  the  changes  brought  about  in 
the  social  economy  of  the  lake-dwellers  by  the  nUrt^duction  of 
the  metals,  there  is  an  important  problem  that  demands  a  few 
pa^ssing  remarks,  vie.  the  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
Copper  Age  in  Europe.  The  theory  of  those  who  advocate 
the  aiHnuativc  of  this  probloni,  atnong  whoiti  are  notalily  Pro- 
fessor V.  Fuiszky,  of  Burla'Pestli,  aiul  lh\  Much,  of  Vienna,  iw  that 
the  pre-historic  people  of  Europe  bocame  first  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  extracting  copper  from  its  ore,  which  they  fashioned 
both  by  smelting  and  hanunering  into  various  kinds  of  wea})on», 
implements,  and  ornaments.  In  tlie  first  instance  these  were 
mere  indtations  of  objects  previously  in  use.  Thus  thr*  fiiit  axe 
or  celt,  almost  the  only  form  ever  found  in  copper  in  Europe 
(except  Hungary),  w^as  clearly  fonned  on  the  model  of  the  stone 
implements  previously  in  use.  Daggers  and  spear-heads  are  also 
uuitations  of  their  fiint  prototypes,  as  may  be  strikingly  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  Fig,  7,  No.  11,  with  Pig*  8,  No.  2,  the 
former  being  fiint,  and  the  latter  copper 

As  the  very  strongest  albumen ts  in  support  of  a  Copper  Age 
are  derived  from  the  number  and  variety  of  objects  of  piu-e  cop|)er 
that  have  eomc  to  light  through  lake-dwellmg  researches,  I  will 
endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  point  out  their  general  Iwaring 
ou  this  problem.  We  have  aheady  seen  that  in  many  instances 
celts,  d^fgers,  beads,  and  other  objects  of  copper  were  found  on 
various  stations,  but  almost  invariably  associated  with  bronze 
objects,  as  was  the  case,  for  example,  at  WoIIishofen.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  doid^t  that  the  transition  from  Stone  t-o  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  Bronze  Age  tix^k  place  during  the 
occupation  of  this  lacustrine  settlcTuent,  but  to  infer  that  its 
copper  olijects  were  the  products  of  a  (Jopper  Age  wonkl  mimifestly 
be  oversti^pping  the  liunts  of  a  legitimate  c*>nelnsion.  From  these 
h>ng-hved  settlements,  with  their  pronusenous  contents,  we  must 
turn  to  those  which  have  come,  as  it  were,  to  a  pn^mature  end, 
just  shortly  after  the  tirst  ujctal  objects  began  to  be  used,  but  before 
the  full  development  of  the  Bronze  Aga    From  such  stations  in 
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the  lake-dwelling  area  I  select  the  following  seven  as  the  most 
interesting,  viz. : — Polada,  Laibach,  Mondsec,  Robenhausen,  Locras, 
Vinelz,  and  St.  Blaise.  In  the  following  table  I  have  tabulated  all 
the  metal  objects  that  I  can  find  on  record,  or  deposited  in  local 
collections,  as  coming  from  these  stations. 


Namk  ok 
Station. 

Copper. 

Bronze. 

Il&FKKENOI». 

Polada 

1  dagger,  3  flat  celts, 

Dr.  Rambotti*s 
Collection,  De- 
senzano.  Fig.  67 

Laibach 
(crucibles) 

1  flat  celt,  <>  dajTKerH 
and  cuttinj^  blades, 
5  awLs,  1  fragment 

1  winged  celt,  3  pins. 
2  swords,  1  orna- 
mented dagger,  2 
plain  do.,  2  bracelets 

Fig.  46;  B.  302 
and  317 

MONDSEE 

(crucibles, 
Fig.  181 

No.  8) 

14  flat  celta,  0  daggers, 
3  spirals,  3  awls,  1 
fish-hook,  2  fragr- 
ments 

1  portion  of  dagger,  1 
hair-pin 

Fig.  39;  Much: 
Kupfcrzeit  in 
Europa 

KOUEl^- 
HAUSEN 

(crucibles) 

1  flat  celt 

1  flat  celt 

Fig.  24 

LoCRAS 

4  dayrjjers,  2  awls,  1 
double  celt  (No.  10, 
Fig.  186),  1  bead 

1  flat-handed  sword,  1 
dagger,  2  hair-pins 

Fig.  186,  No.  1;  B. 

33fi.  p.  33  ;  Ma- 
tdriaujr^  vols, 
xiv.  and  xv.; 
Antiqna,  1885, 
p.  loa 

ViNKLZ 

4l>  beads  (45  of  which 
are  in  Bern  and  4  in 
Gross  Coll.),  9  dag- 
gers, 6  awls,  1  flat 
celt,  8  pendants,  1 
spiral,  1  tube,  3 
punches,  1  hair-pin, 
1  chisel 

Fig.  7 ;  Antlqua, 
1885,  p.  107;  B. 
4(»2,  PI.  XV.  and 
xvi. 

.St.  Blaise 
(crucibles) 

5  daggers,  2  portions  of 
flat  celts.  3  knives, 
3  beads,  4  arrow- 
points,  2  earrings,  1 
spiral 

1  dagger  with  midrib. 
Anzi'hjer,  1882,  PI. 
xix.  3 

Fig.  8;  Atttiqua, 
1883,  p.  61  ; 
Ibid.,  1884,  pp. 
59  and  60  ; 
Ibid.,  1885,  pp. 
10,  108;  and 
iftiW.,  1886,  p.  13 
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The  total  niuiiber  of  copper  objects  tabiilatal  by  Mr.  Forrer, 
in  his  carefully  prepared  Statistiek  der  in  der  Schweiz  gefimdenen 
Kupfergorathe/' *  auiounts  to  250.  Of  these,  107  are  beads  or 
ornaments,  and  of  the  remainuig  immber,  3T  are  flat  celts — ^the 
rest  being  chisels,  knives,  daggers,  haminci's,  etc.  The  copjx^r 
finds  on  the  other  stations,  except  the  seven  here  mentioned, 
may  be  dispensed  with  as  weakening  rather  than  strengthening 
the  evidence  for  a  separate  Copper  Age,  bet^anse  there  was  a  pre- 
ponderance of  bronze  objects  associated  with  them,  as  was  th*^ 
ease,  for  example,  at  Lattringen  and  Gerlafingen. 

Looking  now  at  onr  seven  selected  stations  we  see,  from  the 
general  character  of  the  relics  w^itb  which  the  metal  objects  were 
associated,  that  they  belongecl  essentially  to  the  Stone  Age;  and 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  use  of  the  metals  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently long  known  to  alter  their  prevailing  character.  Now  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  seven  stations,  except  one, 
vi^.  Vinol^,  objects  of  bronze  were  also  found  associated  with 
those  of  copper.  On  the  other  hand,  Polada  has  yielded  only  a 
few  bronze  weapons,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  this 
station  existed  during  the  earliest  Transition  period.  Nor  is  it  in 
this  res^Mict  smgidar,  as  at  Obcr-Meilen  there  were  two  objects  of 
bronze^  viz,  a  flat  celt  and  a  bracelet,  associated  with  uA'u^i^  of 
the  Stone  Age.  but  none  of  copper.  Also  in  the  transition 
station  at  Morges  ( Roseau x)  there  were  no  less  than  18  bronze 
celts  of  the  same  tyjx^,  together  with  a  few  other  objects  of 
this  material,  but  none  of  copper.  On  the  supposition  that 
a  CJoppc^r  Age  prevailed  for  any  length  of  time  as  a  prehminaty 
to  that  of  Bronze,  it  would  follow  that  the  station  at  Vinelz 
was  earlier  than  the  others.  The  character  of  its  relics  does  not, 
however,  bear  this  interpretation,  aa  the  perforated  hatchets  and 
other  relics  are  more  numerous  and  more  elegant  than  anywhere 
els<:!,  and  some  of  its  |x>tterj^  is  highly  ornamented  and  in  some 
respects  resembles  that  of  the  Bronze  Age,  Tlie  arrow^-ix)ints 
and  daggers  of  flint  are  exceedingly  well  formed,  and  among 
a  variety  of  tyi>es  of  the  former  there  are  some  with  recurved 
barl>s.  Also  this  station  is  rich  in  cloth,  nets,  thread,  bone 
buttons,  etc.,  and  corresjx>nds  in  evety  respect  with  that  of  Tjocras, 
on  which  a  swoni  and  a  dagger  of  Ivron^e  were  foimd  along  with 
a  few  eopj>er  implements.    The  mere  absence  of  bromtc  in  Vinelz 

*  Attti^nii,  1885,  p.  138. 
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is  not  a  sufficient  reason,  j)er  se,  to  supjx)se  that  it  existed  in  a 
pure  (.'oppor  Ago  without  a  knowledge  of  bronze.  All  the  copper 
objects  from  the  other  stations  bear  the  sarne  evidence  of 
primitive  workmanship  as  those  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  earliest  bronze  objects,  wherever  found, 
such  as  the  swords  and  daggers,  etc.,  from  Locnus,  Polada,  and 
Laibach,  show  a  totally  different  and  a  much  higher  style  of 
manufacture ;  but  yet  there  is  not  even  presumptive  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  idea  that  they  represent  a  later  date  than  the 
crude  copper  tools  and  weapons  of  Vinelz.  The  contemporaneity 
of  more  or  fewer  bronze  objects  in  the  six  other  stations  of  the 
Transition  period  above  named  entirely  outweighs  the  exceptional 
evidence  of  this  one.  Admitting  that  these  copper  objects  were 
fabricated  by  the  lake-dwellers,  a  supposition  which  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  finding  of  so  many  crucibles  at  Roben- 
hausen,  Mondsee,  Laibach,  and  other  places,  we  nuist  also 
admit  that  their  fabricators  were  somehow  acquainted  with  the 
superior  qualities  of  bronze  implements.  Consequently  the  manu- 
facture of  these  inferior  articles  must  be  ex])lained  on  some  other 
grounds  than  the  supposition  of  a  Copper  Age,  in  the  sense  that 
it  preceded  and  gradually  developed  into  that  of  Bronze.  I 
fancy  the  true  explanation  is  that  the  lake-dwellers  became 
first  acquainted  with  metal  instruments  in  the  form  of  imported 
bronze  objects,  especially  swords  and  daggers,  and  that  this 
suggested  to  them,  and  directly  led  to,  the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  reducing  the  pure  metal  from  the  copi>er  ore.  Ix)cal  or  peri- 
patetic coppersmiths,  in  trying  to  imitate  these  imi)orted  imple- 
ments, went  on  manufacturing  copi)er  objects  imtil  they  learned 
the  art  of  hardening  it  by  the  proper  admixture  of  tin.  This 
knowledge  might  have  been  originally  kept  a  great  secret. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  secret  was  not 
long  kept,  as  we  soon  find  the  lake-dwellers  in  full  possession  of 
the  art  of  manufacturing  all  manner  of  bronze  objects.  Ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  alloy  or  perhaps  the  scarcity  or  deamess  of 
tin,  leading  to  wilful  deception  on  the  part  of  the  fabricators, 
may  partly  account  for  the  production  of  some  of  these  copper 
implements.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  repeated 
melting  of  bronze  causes  the  tin  to  disappear,  and  that  in  this 
way  (;op|>er  objects  may  have  come  about.  liut  this  explanation 
is  inapplicable  to  those  from  the  lake-dwellings,  as  they  are  all 
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of  the  most  primitive  type,  anit  were  imdoubtecUy  nianufacturecl 
during  the  uiitiatory  stages  of  the  metallurgic  art» 

III.— BROXZE  AGE. 

The  art  of  nianufacturing  cutting  injplementfi  of  bronze,  when 
ooce  known,  must  have  como  quickly  mto  general  use,  owing  to 
their  vast  superiority  over  those  in  previous  use,  whether  of  stone 
or  coj)p€r  Not  only  was  there  a  great  injpulsG  given  to  the 
ordinary  att'airs  of  Ufe,  but  actually  new  industries  most  have 
been  developed.  In  lieu  of  the  primitive  weapons  and  tools 
previously  in  use,  we  have  now  a  splendid  array  of  sworcls, 
daggers,  lances,  axes,  knives,  rasors,  ehiscls,  gouges,  sickles,  etc. 
The  simple  dagger  of  bone  or  flint,  which  could  only  bo  used  by 
a  thrusting  blow^  beeame  not  only  more  specialised  and  a  more 
powerful  weapon,  but  developed  into  a  new  iveapon — the  double- 
edgeil  sworcL  The  first  form  of  this  weapon  which  foimd  its  way 
to  the  lake-dwellers  ap[>ears  to  have  been  that  vdth  a  flat  handle 
(Pig*  186,  Nos.  1,  7,  and  9),  with  u  series  of  rivet  holes  for 
atta(4iing  plates  of  bone  or  wood^  so  as  to  give  a  better  grip 
to  the  wielder.  riubsequently  the  handle  was  cast  separately  tif 
solid  bronze,  and  the  blatle  was  then  attiK*hed  to  it  by  means  of 
rivets.  One  of  the  most  elegant  of  these  forms  was  that  ter- 
minating at  the  hilt  in  a  couple  of  spirals,  several  examples 
of  which  are  illustrated  on  Pigs.  11,  19p  and  186»  From  Moer- 
ingen  there  is  a  very  rare  sword  of  this  type,  but  portion  of  the 
handle  is  broken  off.  The  blade  is  of  iron  and  the  handle  of 
bronze  ornamented  with  eTicrusted  l)ands  of  iron  (Fig*  186,  No.  G). 

Such  sharp-edged  weapons  entailed  the  necessity  of  caution 
when  carrietl  about  the  person,  and  aceonlingly  sheaths  were  used, 
probably  in  the  first  place  made  of  wood  and  tipped  with  bronm 
Objects  supposed  to  be  these  tips  have  been  foiuid  at  various 
places,  as  Mocringen,  A u vernier,  Champreveyeres,  Luisael  (Pig.  19, 
No.  4),  Bourget,  etc.  (Pig.  21,  No.  20). 

While  daggers  were  riveted  to  handles  of  solid  bronze,  horn,  or 
other  materials  (Pig.  186^  No,  8),  a  form  which  they  retainwl  during 
the  whole  Brooiso  Age,  lance-heads  were  from  the  earliest  times 
made  with  sockets.  Arrow-points  were  subject  to  greater  variations, 
as  we  find  them  tanged,  socketed,  or  merely  triiuigularly-shafxHl 
fl&t  pieces.  The  latter  had  generally  two  or  four  small  holes  by 
m^ns  of  which  they  were  fastened  to  the  stem  by  a  wire  or 
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thrc;ifl  (Fig,  21^  Nos.  22  to  Hatt^hots  display  a  series  of 

evolutiooary  improvements,  the  various  Btiigt»s  of  which  can  be 
readily  traced.  Thus  the  primitive  stone  form,  which  was  alone 
adhered  to  in  the  few  copper  oxaniplos  hitherto  found,  was  also 
continued  in  bron^se,  and  iji  thii*  forui  the  bronze  axe  sjjreafl 
largely  over  Europe.  But  it  gradually  gave  way  to  that  with  Haps, 
or  wings,  with  or  without  loops  for  tixuig  the  instrument  more 


Fig,  186.— BitQSZE  WEAinjKs  Attn  Coppku  Celt.    Ntja.  in  and  II  =  J, 
and  all  the  rtet  =  }  real  aize. 


firmly  to  its  handle.  Finally  we  have  the  socketed  hatchet, 
which  appears  to  have  been  coniiidered  the  best  form  in  use 
during  the  Bronze  Age.  It  was  only  when  iron  superseded  bronze 
in  the  use  of  cutting  implcuients  that  the  modem  type,  ie.  with 
a  transverse  hole  for  the  handle,  came  into  general  use,  although 
th;3  principle  was  well  known  in  previous  i^cs,  and,  indeed,  acti^d 
upon,  as  in  the  perforated  stone  ham  triers  and  axes.  Bronze  saws 
(Fig,  6p  No.  7)  appear  to  have  been  used  to  an  extremely  limited 
extent,  iis  only  some  half-a-dozen  examples  have  been  found  on  the 
whole  lake-dwelUng  area  of  C-cntrai  Europe.  'T\\vir  rarity  in  com- 
parison with  the  superabundance  of  flint  saws  in  the  Stone  Age 
may  be  aceoimtcd  for  by  tho  large  numlK*r  of  *^haqi  cutting 
instruments  that  were  now  prevalent,  antl  whicdi  were  better 
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adapted  for  umny  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  saws  were  fortuerjy 
put,  such  as  the  uiaking  of  arrow-stems,  wtxnlen  handles,  etc.  Tho 
ordinary  knives  of  the  palufittefi  iirc  extremely  elegant  in  form, 
the  blade  being  always  more  or  less  curved,  and  frequently  orna- 
mented with  parallel  or  wavy  lines  and  nmning  pattenis  of 
concentric  circles  and  doU  They  Avere  generally  hafted  by 
means  of  a  tang  or  socket,  but  sometimes  the  blade  and  handle 
were  made  in  one  solid  casting.  Numerous  examples  of  all  these 
different  fonns  are  given  in  our  illustrationa 

It  is  interestiufj:  to  note  that  the  socketed  knives  are  very 
rare  in  Elastern  Switzerlauil,  not  a  single  example  lieing  ret^onled 
from  the  great  tind  at  W^illishofen,  wliile,  ns  we  move  westward, 
they  inerease  relatively,  till  in  Lake  Boui^et  tlu'y  become  the 
r*de  and  nr^t  the  exception, 

Tlie  blades  whieh  go  under  the  name  of  rasiors.  though  of 
diversiHed  forms,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  a^x^ording  as 
they  are  single-  or  double-bhuled.  The  former  have  a  ridged 
liack,  whieh  generally  projects  at  one  end,  so  as  to  become  a 
8hort  harifUe,  often  assuming  the  fomi  of  a  terminal  ring,  as 
shown  iu  Fig.  20,  Nos.  "22  and  2*i  One  in  the  Gross  collec- 
tion has  a  hanrlle  of  staghoni.  The  latter^  or  douhle-hladetl, 
have  the  handle  placed  intermediately  between  the  blades, 
atid  are  common  in  the  terremare  aufl  the  palarttte  of  Peschiera 
(Fig,  63).  but  they  do  not  occur  in  Lake  Bourget  The  small 
pincers  stipposed  to  be  for  epilation,  so  common  in  Ija  Tene  and 
in  Cfallo-Roman  times,  appear  to  have  come  into  use  towards  the 
close  of  the  Bronze  Age,  as  they  are  extremely  rare  in  the  pala- 
littes  of  Central  Switzerland,  but  more  common  in  those  of  Lake 
liouTget.  One  is  figured  by  Dr.  Gross,  from  Moeringen,  similar  to 
the  one  here  represented  from  Lake  Bourget  (Fig.  20^  No.  24). 

Sickles  were  also  wi*lely  distributed  over  the  lake -dwelling  area 
of  the  Bronze  Age,  including  the  terremare.  They  are  flat  on  the 
under  side,  but  on  the  upjier  side  they  have  two  or  more  ridgi^s 
rutming  leiigthways,  the  objc^rt  of  which  was  to  strenptbeii  the  im- 
plement. By  means  of  a  raised  knob,  or  rivetdiole,  an<l  sometimes  a 
projeeting  spur,  it  was  tirmly  tixed  into  a  wooden  handle,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  187.  That  represented  here  was  found  at  Moeringen,  and 
is  a*lroitIy  fiiKhiuned  by  hollows  anrl  rounding  ridges,  adapted 
for  the  right  bantL  That  this  was  the  nonnal  cK>nditifvn  of  these 
haiuUes  is  probable  from  the  faet  that  other  two  similar  objects 
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WL*re  fountl  at  CoreektteB,  which  are  now  prcs*erved  in  the  Museufu 
at  Lausanne, 

As  regards  hanuners,  ehisels,  gouges,  punches,  awls,  needles, 
hooks,  and  spears  for  fishing,  etc.,  it  is  nntiecessary  to  add  to  the 
deseriptive  details  already  given,  antl  their  gcnyral  elmnicters  are 
sulheiently  patent  from  the  illustrations. 

In  the  category  of  objects  used  for  the  toUet  and  personal 
ornament  we  have  a  large  as- 
sortment of  new  and  fanciful 
forms,  sueh  as  bracelets,  pen- 
dants, necklaces,  iibnhr,  pins, 
combs,  belt-clasps,  finger-rings, 
buttons,  studs,  earrings,  chains, 
as  well  as  a  few  ornaments  of 
gold,  amber,  antl  glass, 

'First  in  importance  arc  the 
arnilots  or  anklets,  which  greatly 
differ  as  regards  size,  fi)rrn,  and 
ornamentation  (Fig.  188,  vU.\) 
They  are  closed  or  opeiu  The 
former  are  solid  or  hollow  rini^s, 
and  either  plain  or  ornamented 
with  the  usual  geometrical  figures 
of  incised  lines,  circles,  and  dots 
variously  combined  The  open 
bracelets  are  more  numerous, 
and  have  a  wider  range  of  stylo 
and  pattern.    Some  consist  of 

a  stout  wire,  spirally  grooved,  in  single  or  double  ply  (Pig.  3, 
No,  15),  or  a  Hat  band  with  a  terTuinal  hook  md  eye  for  fas- 
tening when  worn  over  the  arm.  Others  are  penamiular,  with 
Hat  expansions  at  each  end,  mid  the  more  massive  are  hollow otl 
in  the  centre  so  as  to  reduce  their  weight.  These  latter  are 
[>ecidiar  to  the  palafittes  of  Western  Switzerland,  having  their 
greatest  devclopTuent  in  the  lakes  of  Neuclultel,  Bionne,  and 
Morat  They  occur  in  Lako  Bourget,  but  not  to  the  siime  extent 
as  the  soHd  forma  Jet  bracelets  are  rare,  only  one  or  two  being 
recorded  from  the  Swiss  palafittes  (Fig,  11,  No.  14);  but  they  are 
more  numerous  in  Lake  Bourget.  (Jne  is  of  tin  (Fig.  188,  No.  3), 
Pendants  and  such  like  ornaments  affect  so  mauv  different 


Fijf,  IffZ.  -  Wooden  H&ndle  with 
Brouae  Sickli^  i^X  Tlie  flmaUer 
filfure  sbo\\''s  the  maimer  of  uaLng 
this  implement. 
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forms  that  it  would  be  idle  here  to  att-empt  to  classify  them.  They 
have  all  one  common  element,  viz,  a  perforation  or  ring  at  the  Lop 
for  siis}xmmon,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  thtnn  are  merely 
mdividiial  jmrts  of  a  eomjKamd  ornamenti  like  that  found  at 
Auveniier,  and  tigiired  by  Dr.  Gross  (B.  PL  xxiiL  in  whirh 
there  are  no  less  than  fourteen  different  pendants  hanging  from 


Fig.  188*— Bhokze  ASt3  TiK  BRACELBm    All  }  real  eate. 


a  central  wheel.  But  no  doubt  many  of  thcni,  especially  the 
larger  forms,  such  as  those  found  on  the  palafitte  at  Onens 
{Fig*  189,  Nos.  1  to  3).  must  have  been  used  as  single  deeorationa 

Necklaces  formed  hy  stringing  together  beads  of  varioug 
materials,  such  as  that  represented  on  Fig.  11,  No,  1,  were 
probably  a  common  method  of  personal  adfirnmcnt ;  but  of 
course  they  are  seldom  met  with  except  as  individual  lieads. 
Solid  rings  for  the  m^k,  or  Umjiies^  are  extremely  rare,  their 
entire  number  ret^orded  from  the  lake-dwellings  of  the  Bronze 
Age  being  less  than  half-ft-dozea    ITiey  are  all  of  one  tyjH?,  and 
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stiuiliir  to  the  two  illustrations  given  in  Fig.  10,  No.  3,  from 
tbrtaillod,  and  Pig.  63,  No,  19,  from  Peschiera 

FiLiilai  were  not  quite  so  rare  as  the  torques,  and  tliey  appear 


Fig*  189*— P  MS  n ANTS,  Oekaments,  etc.,  of  Bronz*  aufl  Tin.    Nos.  1  to  3, 
and  IT  to  20  ^  ),  and  the  rjst  —  f  rml  siEe. 


to  have  been  pretty  erpmlly  distrilmtetl  over  the  lake-dwelling 
area,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Al]>s.  Though  well  repre- 
sented at  Pesehiera,  their  existence  in  the  true  terrainara  deposits 
is  still  a  matter  of  contention  among  an'ha'olr>gists.  From  h 
glanc>e  at  the  various  exam]>los  given  in  our  ilhislrations  (Fig,  3, 
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No.  20;  Fig.  6,  Nos.  4,  9,  and  10;  rig.  12,  Mos,  4,  1%  14,  and 
26),  etc.,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  occupy  an  inteniiediatc  pliufo 
botwet^n  the  straight  pin  and  the  more  highly  developed  and 
elaboratf^  foriDs  found  among  relics  of  later  ages. 

Pins  are  the  most  camnion  objects  among  the  industrial 
remains  of  the  lake-dwellings,  fhe  total  number  found  in  the 
Svdss  statums  alone  being  approximately  over  10,000.  Their 
principal  function  was  to  arlorn  the  hair,  but  no  doubt  some 
were  used  for  other  purposes,  such  as  the  fastening  of  ganiients, 
and  so  they  took  tho  place  of  the  tibulse.  They  are  extremely 
varied  in  size  and  style  of  manufiteture,  being  of  all  grades  from 
an  inch  up  to  30  inches  in  length,  and  from  the  simple  unadorned 
stem  with  a  mere  knuh  for  a  heafl  up  to  the  highly  decorated 
examples  so  numerously  repressented  in  our  illustration?!,  such  for 
example  as  those  with  niassive  heads  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
globe  (Pig.  13p  No.  12),  or  cup  (Fig,  3,  No,  9),  or  expanded 
disc  (Fig.  10,  No.  24),  Some  had  a  loose  ring  for  a  head,  to 
which  in  some  instances  bits  of  chains  were  attached  (Fig.  3, 
No.  6).  In  L  ike  Bourgefc  a  fow  were  Ibund  with  flat  wheol-shaiied 
heads  (Pig.  189,  Nos.  4  and  5). 

Bronze  coinbs  are  fairly  well  represented  both  m  the  tor  rem  are 
and  the  lacustrine  dwellings.  They  are  almost  invariably  small, 
with  a  single  or  double  row  of  teeth  Clasps  for  girdles  Hke  the 
one  figured  from  Boui^et  (Fig.  20,  No.  25)  arc  in  the  Gross 
collection,  as  well  as  a  fe^^^  others  of  a  slightly  different  fonn. 
Buttons,  studs,  cliaius,  finger-rings  of  single  or  more  coils,  ear-rings, 
glass  and  and>cr  beads  arc  also  so  numerous  and  widely  spread 
as  to  show  that  they  were  not  merctly  exceptional  objects  among 
the  lake-disrellera. 

Several  broiize  dishes,  not  exceeding  a  dozen  in  all,  have  been 
found  on  several  of  the  Smss  stations.  They  are  in  the  form 
of  small  wide-mouthed  cups  of  beaten  bronze,  with  or  without 
handles,  and  often  oniamentt*<l  with  slightly  raised  knobs  of 
repouss^  work  (Fig,  10,  No.  20),  or  hke  small  jars  of  east  hroiiHe 
(Pig.  3,  No.  22,  ami  Fig.  6,  No.  2),  Fragments  of  larger  dishes, 
like  the  Etrus<:'an  situlrc  nnide  of  tliin  sheets  riveted  tcigether, 
with  massive  handles  also  attached  by  rivets,  have  Ifeen  found 
at  Wotlishofen  (Pig.  4,  Nos.  17  and  22). 

(lold  is  only  sparingly  nu't  with,  and  the  objects  are  generally 
small  or  fragmentary.    In  this  condition  specimens  of  the  preeious 
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iiiotiil  are  among  the  relics  from  Nidau,  Moeringen  (Fig.  189,  No.  8), 
Auvernier,  Concise,  Cortaillod,  Montilier,  WoUishofen,  and  Ijake 
Bourgct,  etc.  A  £ow  objects  are  of  tin,  the  most  frequently  met 
with  being  small  wheels  with  four,  five,  or  eight  spokes,  which 
are  recorded  from  several  stations,  portion  of  a  ring  and  a  bracelet 
from  Montilier  (Fig.  188,  No.  8),  a  small  bar  pierced  with  16 
holes  from  Corcelettcs  (Fig.  189,  No.  12),  and  a  pendant  from 
Auvernier  (No.  7),  a  small  cross  from  Lake  Garda  (Fig.  64, 
No.  20),  etc.  Tin  is  also  represented  in  small  ingots  and,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  more  particularly  notice,  it  was  used  to 
decorate  the  inside  of  various  dishes  of  earthenware. 

To  these  industrial  objects,  many  of  which  had  their  prototypes 
in  th(^  Stone  Age,  we  have  to  add  a  variety  of  ai)plian(ies  for 
carrying  on  the  metallurgical  art.  Stone  anvils  gave  place  to  bronze 
ones,  and  of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  that  from  WoUishofen 
(Fig.  4,  No.  21).  Moulds  were  generally  made  of  sandstcme  or 
hardened  clay,  the  former  being  the  most  numerous,  and  specimens 
may  be  seen  in  all  the  collections  from  the  stations  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Alps.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  two  valves 
of  a  mould  for  a  winged  celt  made  of  bronze  were  found  at 
Merges  at  a  very  early  stage  in  lacustrine  investigations  (Fig.  17, 
No.  8).  For  many  years  this  apparatus  remained  as  a  solitary 
and  imique  example  of  this  kind  of  mould,  but  now  three  other 
valves,  similar  to  those  from  Merges,  have  been  foimd,  one  on 
each  of  the  stations  of  Auvernier,  C -orcelettes,  and  Estavayer  (Fig.  9, 
No.  22).  Crucibles  are  abundantly  represented.  They  are  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  sometimes  with  a  solid  handle,  as  those 
from  Rohenhausen  and  St.  Blaise,  and  at  other  times  with  a  short 
projection  having  a  perforation  through  which  a  wooden  stick 
could  be  inserted  as  a  handle  (Fig.  184,  No.  8,  and  Fig.  46,  No.  14). 
As  further  evidence  that  the  founder  practised  his  art  in  siht, 
we  have  various  records  of  the  finding  of  ingots  of  copi)er, 
tin,  and  lead ;  also  slag,  defective  Ciistings,  scoria*  and  refuse  of 
suK^lting  furna(;es.  In  the  (iross  collection  there  is  a  circular 
cake  of  tin  with  a  small  ring  for  suspension  similar  to  a  leaden 
cake  figured  from  WolHshofen  (Fig.  4,  No.  23).  The  huge  mass 
of  copper  in  the  form  of  a  double  celt  (Fig.  186,  No.  10)  was 
probably  for  the  same  end,  and  not  intended  as  an  imple- 
ment at  all. 

In  Dr.  Evan's  collection  there  is  a  i^emarkable  bronze  knife 
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(Fig.  190)  from  Bourget,  having  the  handle  and  blade  Diade  of 
une  solid  casting,  which  appears  as  if  it  had  just  been  freshly 
extrar^tcd  from  the  motild.  It  has  evidently  underji^one  no  sub- 
seijiient  polish,  and  still  retains  a  thin  irregidar  rim  all  round, 
coiTesponding  with  the  junction  of  the  two  halves  of  the  stone 
moukl 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supjx^sed  that  I  claim  al!  the  niulti- 
farious  objects  found  in  the  dehrl^  of  the  lake-dwellings  as 
proilnets  of  native  art;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  are  many 
objects,  especially  the  more  complicated  and  ornamental,  which 
can  be  traced  to  foreign  sources.  But  on  the  other  hat^l  the 
mere  inspection  of  the  extensive  assortment  of  foundry  njaterials, 
especially  the  variety  of  moulds  which  inchule  swords  (B. 


Fig.  190— nTOn/.e  Knife  i\\ 


ri.  liv.  Fig  %  atid  m%  PI.  xxix.  Fig,  11),  daggers,  spimrs, 
knives,  sickles,  all  kinds  of  celts  and  ehistils,  bnn^eleU,  bnekles, 
piusj  rings,  wheels,  etc.,  leaves  no  doult  that  the  home  inthistry 
in  the  manufacture  of  bron5;o  was  extensive  and  skilfully  eonductecL 
Indet^d,  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  casting  such  a  variety 
of  objects  Clin  only  excite  our  astonisluuent  How  the  serioR  of 
involved  and  massive  rings  of  cjist  bronze  representeil  i>n  Fig»  10, 
No.  1,  was  produced^  is  really  a  mystery.  A  model  of  such  an 
object  made  of  wax  if  enibedded  in  soft  clay,  and  subsequently 
liardened  by  ex|xisure  to  heat  so  as  to  melt  the  wax  and  thus 
allow  it  to  escape,  might  supi>ly  the  founder  with  the  recjuisite 
mould  But  that  this  was  the  method  adopted  by  the  laeus- 
trian  founder  is,  of  course,  a  mere  conjecture, 
.  That  the  horse  was  now  domesticated  and  under  the  control 
^  of  the  lake-dwellers  we  have  verj*  circumstantial  evidence  in  the 
discovery  of  bridle*bits,  various  ornaments  for  harness,  and  even 
a  wheel  and  other  mountings  of  a  chariot  or  biga.  For  many 
years  some  curious  and  highly  jwdished  portions  of  horn  from 
4  to  7  inches  in  length,  and  jierforaU^d  with  three  or  more  holes. 
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one  in  the  centre  and  the  other  at  the  extremities,  were  anioiip; 
the  unexplained  relics  of  the  Bronze  Age  stations  (Fig.  191^ 
Nos.  ti  and  4),  The  holes  in  these  objects  had  a  worn  appearance, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  the  direction  of  the  central  aperture  was 


Fig.  19L^Bbidle-Bits,  Horse  TuAPPiNoa,  etc   All  i  real  BiKc. 


always  at  right  angles  to  those  at  the  extremities.  Their  use 
however,  remaineil  a  complete  puzzle  till  the  yeai*  when  a 

remarkably  tine  and  well  preserv^ed  horse-bit  of  bronze  was 
discovered  at  Moeringen  (No.  7).  The  similarity  of  these  horn 
objects  to  the  side  pieces  of  the  bronze  bit  led  to  the  conjecture 
that  they  were  the  analogous  parts  of  horfie-bits  made  of  hora 
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Tho  subsequent  discovery  of  several  oilier  bronze  bits,  all  of  the 
same  type,  grailually  strengthened  this  opinion ;  but  whatever 
doubt  might  remain  as  to  their  function  is  now  dispelled  by  the 
discovery  at  Coreelettes,  in  1HR8,  of  a  complete  speeinion  inade 
of  two  tines  of  staghom  with  a  transverse  mouth  pi eee  of  bono 
(No,  1).  Of  the  bronze  bridle-bits  found  up  to  this  time  only  three 
are  entire,  but  there  are  several  isolated  side  Itnd  centre  pieces 
from  the  stations  of  Nidau,  Moeringen,  Auvernier,  ('orcelettes,  and 
Esta%*aycr  (Nos.  5,  6,  and  9).  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the 
examples  hero  tigiired  (which  include  the  most  diverse  forms), 
though  diftering  in  some  details,  are  of  the  same  tyi>e.  The  only 
marked  difterence  in  the  two  entire  sjiocimens  is  that  one  (No,  7) 
has  the  mouthpiece  divided  in  the  middle,  whereas  the  other 
(No.  8)  is  one  solitl  piece.  This  latter  was  fotmd  at  Corcelettea 
and  is  now  in  tho  Lausanne  MuseuuL  The  third  entire  specimen, 
which  was  also  foiuid  at  Corcelcttes,  appears  from  its  illustration 
(B.  4<i2)  to  be  identical  with  No,  8. 

According  to  Dr.  Gross,  No.  7  was  made  in  one  casting,  thus 
proving  the  perfection  to  which  bronze  working  was  carried. 
All  these  specimens  of  horse-bits,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  fiMim 
the  breadth  of  the  mouthpiece,  indicaU^  very  small  horses.  No  7 
being  3  J  inches  between  the  side  ptecas,  tmd  No.  8  rather  less  than 
4  inches. 

The  entire  brirlle-bit  of  horn  is  even  still  smaller,  being  only 
2 1  inches  wida    It  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Briere  (11  401): — 

"Cette  inti^ressante  pi^ce,  eu  parfait  ^tat  fie  consei'vatioii,  se  com- 
pose tie  2  braiiL^hea  en  l>oii*  de  cei'f,  perct;es  rhacime  de  3  ti*ous  evidi^es 
4  la  partie  supt^rieure  stir  un  profondeur  de  3  centimfetres  ot  mesnrant 
IS  centimetres  ile  longeur,  reliees  eiitre'  ellea  par  In  barre  dti  moi^ 
qui  est  en  os  et  inesure  exactenient  T  centimetres  erUre  les  2  bi'ani^hen. 
Cette  bfirre  en  os  eat  creuse  et  j)oar  assujettir  la  piece  mx  branches, 
on  a  enfoncij  de  pet  its  coins  en  come  de  cerf  pour  com  bier  le  vide  et 
pour  la  rendre  solide." — Aniiquaf  1888,  p.  37, 

Judging  ft'om  the  freipiency  with  which  the  isolated  side- 
pieces  of  bridle-bits  made  of  horn  have  been  foimd  on  almost  all 
the  bronze  stations,  no  less  than  12  being  now  preserved  in  the 
Munich  Museum  from  Htamberg,  and  14  in  the  Uiusanne  Museum 
from  tV>rcelett^s,  the  horse  most  have  been  connnon  among  the 
lake-dwellers.    It  will  also  be  remembered  that  similar  objc^cts 
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have  been  found  in  the  terremare,  and  Dr.  C'arlo  Boni  thinks  that  a 
piece  of  rope  was  used  instead  of  the  stift*  mouth-piece  in  the 
manner  shown  in  No.  2. 

There  arc  various  other  objects  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  ornaments  for  horse  harness,  such  iis  the  j^halene 
or  bronze  discs,  rings,  knobs,  etc.  Tlie  fonncr  (Nos.  11  to  13)  are 
often  shghtly  convex  on  one  side  and  decorated  with  circles  or 
small  knobs  formed  in  repouss6  work,  and  on  the  other  side 
there  is  a  small  loop  for  fastening  it.  Several  horn  and  bone 
discs,  especially  those  from  Staniberg  (Fig.  36,  Nos.  24  and  80) 
suggest  a  similar  usage. 

Two  curious  bronze  objects  (Fig.  191,  No.  10)  found  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Neuch&tel,  one  at  Chevroux  and  the  other 
at  Estavayer,  together  with  portion  of  a  hollow  tube  of  a  similar 
style  of  ornamentation,  remained  for  a  long  time  unexplained. 
However,  coupled  with  the  bronze  wheel  found  at  Cortaillod 
(Fig.  10,  No.  17)  Dr.  Keller  showed  that  they  were  the  handles 
and  part  of  the  top  raiUng  of  an  Etruscan  biga  or  war  chariot. 
(B.  336.) 

The  use  of  the  long  pins  of  brass  with  sword-like  handles 
{Sdblenadeln)  found  on  the  stations  of  Wollishofen  (Fig.  4,  Nos. 
9  and  10),  Grosser  Hafner  (Fig.  2,  No.  32),  and  the  Grand 
City  of  Morges,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  understood.  In  1880 
Major  V.  Troltsch,*  in  a  note  to  the  Society  of  Anthropology 
in  Berlin,  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  object  of  the 
same  kind  was  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Donaueschingen, 
which  had  been  found  in  a  Burgwall  {Lagerphiiz)  on  the  Hohen- 
luiwen,  "  einem  der  vulkanischen  Bergkegcl  des  Hegau's  bei 
Singcn."  The  object  thus  described  by  Major  v.  Troltsch  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  here  figured  from  the  Grosser  Hafner 
(Fig.  2,  No.  32).  Its  total  length  is  16J  inches,  of  which  the 
pin  takes  up  13  inches  and  the  terminal  ring  1|  inch.  The 
stem  presents  a  square  section,  and  in  this  respect  it  agrees 
with  the  examples  found  at  Zurich  and  Morges.  Subsequently 
Dr.  L.  V.  Rau,f  Mr.  R.  Forrer,t  and  Mr.  Heierli§  contributed  to 
the  Society  some  further  notes  on  these  singular  huplements, 
but  without  coming  to  any  agreement  as  to  their  function. 

*  /ait.  fur  Ethn.,  vol.  xviii.,  Vrrhand.^  p.  83. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  411.  X  I^i^'i  vol.  xix.  p.  97. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  140. 
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In  addition  to  theses  broTizo  relics  m  ntniieroiisly  described 
and  illiistratetl  in  the  previous  pages,  there  are  many  objects 
which  cannot  be  classitied  imder  any  of  the  previous  headings, 
as  their  use  is  unknown.  Fragments  of  Hnmll  hollow  globes  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  as  ehildrens  rattles.  Exainjiles  of 
these  have  been  found  at  Moeringen  made  of  pottery,  two  of 
which,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Banie,  are  still  perfect  (Fig.  193, 
No.  9).  Both  objects  are  ornaniented,  imd  contain  inside  a  jneco 
of  hardened  clay  which,  when  Hhakcn,  Tnakcj^  a  jingling  noisa 
In  the  Museum  at  Zurich  there  also  from  Moeringen,  a  5Ujall 
pendant  like  a  bell  now  used  on  horse  harness  (Fig.  189,  No.  17> 

Dr.  Gross  (B.  392,  p.  75)  deserilws  a 
similar  object  foimd  at  Auvemier  (Fig. 
189,  No.  as  a  perfmne-box  (cassolette). 
Among  tlio  more  recent  finds  is  the 
object  representetl  on  Fig.  192,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  jmrt  of  a  mirror  similar 
to  tho66  80  frequently  met  with  among 
Etniscan  and  Roman  remains.  (B,  420, 
p.  167.)  We  have  ah^eady  observed  that 
on  several  of  the  Scottish  crannogs  there 
were  found  some  thin  stones,  highly 
polished  and  circular  or  ac|nare,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Tlicse  stones,  when  moist- 
ened with  water  and  looked  at  in  cer- 
tain conditioiis  as  reganis  light,  are  by 
no  means  a  bad  substitute  for  the  more 
prfeet  reflecting  mirrors  of  the  present  day. 

These  great  innovations  following  m  the  w^ake  of  the  metals 
could  hanlly  fail  to  influonco  such  a  plastic  art  as  that  of  the 
potter.  Accordingly  we  find  a  better  quality  of  paste,  greater 
variety  and  elegance  of  fi^ruij  and  some  approach  to  systt^niatic 
decoration.  Thero  is  one  new  fonn  quite  characteristic  of  this 
age  wMch,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  elegance  and  hannony  of 
all  its  parts,  one  would  suppose  indicated  a  retrograde  move- 
ment This  was  a  small  water- bottle-shaptHl  vase,  which,  having 
a  conical  base,  could  not  be  made  to  sit  upright  upon  a 
flat  surface  without  some  kind  of  support.  This  stqiport  is 
Bupposcfl  to  be  a  clay  ring  (Fig.  2,  Ni>s.  2,  5,  and  ai),  gn'at 
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numbers  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  Bronze  Age  stations. 
Ultimately  colouring  materials  were  introduced  which  considerably 
enhanced  the  eflect  of  omaTnentation  on  the  dishes.  liesidcH 
systematic  patterns  of  recnrring  geometrical  figures  formed  by 
lines  in  the  soft  clay,  we  sometimes  find  similar  patterns  traced 
on  the  Bin-face  of  the  vessels  by  means  of  thin  strips  of  tin- 
foil made  to  adhere  by  means  of  a  kind  of  gimi  or  asphalt 
The  vessels  thus  manipulated  were  of  extremely  elegant  fonns, 
and  made  of  a  fine  paste  with  a  smooth  black  surface.  Tliis 
custom  was  particularly  prevalent  In  Lake  Bouj^et,  but  s|:>ecimens 
have  been  found  in  some  of  the  other  lakes,  as  at  Nidan, 
Hauterive,  Cortaillod,  Montilier,  Estavayer,  etc,,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  in  Eastern  Switzerland.  On  Fig,  193  1  have  shown 
a  few  additional  sj^eeimens  of  potteiy.  No.  1  is  the  quarter  of 
a  dish  shaped  like  a  milk  plate  having  a  small  flat  Ime. 
It  is  perforated  with  groups  of  holes  arranged  systematically  ob 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  the  inside  is  ornamented  with  a 
few  incised  circles.  This  dish,  or  rather  percolator,  was  found  in 
Lake  Bourget,  and  formed  part  of  Mr.  Rabnt's  collection  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Another  percolator,  of  siinilar  shape  and  size, 
diftcrently  ornamented,  and  having  a  slight  variation  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  grouped  perforations,  was  found  at  Monti lier,  and 
is  figured  by  Keller.  (B.  126,  PL  v,  26.)  No.  2  represents  the 
quarter  of  a  dish  of  the  same  form  as  the  above,  but  without 
perforations.  Its  interior  is  adorned  with  strips  of  tin-foil  (hero 
represented  in  white)  producing  a  wonderfully  complicated  deiaign. 
This  dish  wm  found  at  CortaiUod,  and  is  now  in  the  Sehwab 
Museum,  along  with  an  extremely  handsome  wido-mouthe*!  vase, 
also  from  CortaiUod,  the  outside  of  which  is  similarly  oniamented. 
In  the  latter  case  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  is  surrounded  by 
small  panels  all  having  ditferent  designs  made  of  circles,  lines, 
and  crossea  (See  li  126,  PL  xvL  L)  No.  6  is  a  vase  with  conical 
base,  from  Hauterive,  also  adometl  in  the  same  fiishion.  In 
looking  at  these  vea&els  ornamented  with  tin  it  is  di^Kcult  to 
make  out  the  designs,  as  the  tin  is  now  even  blacker  tlian  the 
pottery.  Hence,  in  Nos.  4  and  5,  both  of  which  are  from  l^ke 
Bourget,  the  tin  is  ropresentei:!  by  the  dark  lines.  No.  3  repre- 
sents a  fragment  of  p  >ttery,  now  preserve<i  in  the  Museum  at 
Aix-lcs- Bains,  which  shows  how  a  broken  dish  had  been  lufudal 
by  piissing  two  or  three  plies  of  a  tough  griiss  or  rush  through 
]  I 
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a  perforation  on  each  ml^  of  the  crack.  After  the  fragments 
were  thus  brought  together  one  of  the  rushes  was  twisted  in  a 
spiral  manner  round  the  others,  evidently  for  protecting  tbem 


rig,  193*— Speciineua  of  PiiTTEav  of  the  BronK©  Age.    Noa.  1  and  2  s=  J* 
and  the  rest  ^  ^  real  sixa, 

from  wear  and  tear.  The  remaming  Noa.  (7  to  10)  illustrat<3  some 
toy  dishes  and  children's  playthings  from  Moeringen  and  Au vernier. 
The  spindle-whorls  of  the  Broujse  Age  are  generally  made  of 
earthenware,  and  often  highly  omamente<l,  thus  showing  the 
iniprovxHl  tastu  of  the  jK^ople. 
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Among  the  moriti  notable  olyects  peculiar  to  the  Jiroiize  Agu 
apo  certain  polished  stone^j^  in  the  forui  of  circular  or  oval  discs 
with  a  marginal  groove  (Fig.  194).  These  stones  vfem  formerly 
reckoned  to  be  sling-stonets,  but  now  they  are  generally  re- 
cognised as  potters'  implements,  used  probably  for  tashioning  the 
bases  of  the  dishes. 

There  are  many  problems  worthy  of  carefid  consideration 
suggested  by  the  facts  disclosed  in  these  pages,  but  in  this  rapid 
sketch  I  can  only  refer  to  one  or  two  in 
a  cursory  manner.    First  of  all  we  have  to 
inquire  if  the  lake-dwellers  practised  reli- 
gious rites.    In  support  of  the  affirmative 
to  this  inquiry  there  are  some  indications, 
anfl  the  few  objects  capable  of  such  an  _ 
mterpretation  are  ulustratea  on  Fig.  195.  stone  (0 

In  this  category  I  include  the  following: — 

(1)  The  highly  ornamented  wooden  sticks  or  MiuiiM  de  ana- 
mtmdmient,  from  Castione  (Nos  1  and  2),  and  from  Moeringen  (No. 
'I).  The  only  perfect  example  (No.  1)  is  rather  less  than  sixteen 
inches  in  length,  and  the  others  do  not  appear  to  have  Iveen  larger. 

(2)  The  four  remarkable  bronze  tubes  with  ring  appendages 
from  La^ce  Bourget  (Gresine).  Those,  though  differing  in  sisse 
and  some  other  respaets,  are  all  of  one  type,  and  were  clearly  con* 
eeived  and  wought  out  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  for  some  specitie 
puqwse.  The  most  perfect  of  these  objects  (see  page  1(>2)  appears 
to  be  complete,  and  consists  of  an  ornamental  tube,  surroimded 
by  three  rows  of  fixed  loops,  three  in  each  row,  placed  at  regidar 
distances,  and  to  each  loop  there  are  three  loose  rings  appentl^  d, 
as  sho™  in  the  illustration  (No,  4).  The  two  previously 
illustrated  (Fig.  21,  Nos,  1  and  2)  tave  only  one  ring  in  ei^eh 
of  the  nine  loops,  and  it  does  not  apjiear  that  there  had  been  any 
more.  Tlie  fourth,  now  prt*served  in  the  Mnsemn  at  Chambcry, 
is  nearly  as  large  as  the  perfect  one ;  but  it  is  greatly  worn,  and 
retains  now  onjy  a  few  rings,  some  of  the  loops  being  broken  or 
worn  through.    It  is  illustrated  by  Perria    (B.        PI  Ixiv,  1.) 

The  ornamental  reniforni  rings  (Sehwitrrlntj}  {rom  Morgea 
and  Thonon  (Fi|f,  17,  Noa  2  and  ti),  could  n*Jt  ha\  o  been  used  as 
bracelets,  and  Dr  Forol  suggests  that  they  are  analogous  to  the 
arniiUa  micra  on  which  the  ancient  Germans  were  wont  to  place 
their  hands  when  about  to  swear  a  solemn  oath,    (B.  iHG,  p.  Ml) 
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In  the  Museum  at  Bninswick,  in  Germany,  I  noticed  three 
of  these  rings,  one  of  which  is  alniost  identical  with  the  one 
from  Morges,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  details  of  the  orna- 
mentation ;  but  of  their  historj'  and  orif^in  nothing  eeenis  to 


Fig.  195.  — Objwts  euggviitivd  of  EeHgioEA  IdetUi.    Nus  4,  i)  to  13,  ir>  luid  10^  J; 
1  to      n  to  H,  14  and  19  and  17  und  1B=|  real  Bixe. 


have  been  known-  Another  is  in  the  Muaeti  Civico,  at  Turin,  as 
well  as  a  large  circular  ring  like  that  fitjin  the  hieustrine  station 
at  WoUishofen  (Fig^.  188,  No.  2),  both  of  which  have  been  fignnttl 
by  Gastaldl    (11  204,  PL  xii,)    I  believe  it  more  probal^le  that 
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these  large  circular  rings,  though  generally  considered  to  be 
bracelets,  were  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  renifomi  rings. 
Among  the  objects  in  the  pre-historic  and  Roman  collection  of 
antiquities  in  St.  Ulric,  at  Regensberg  (Ratisbon),  there  is  a  large 
hollow  ring  of  bronze,  ornamented  with  three  lines  of  concentric 
circles,  which  measures  six  inches  in  external  and  three  inches  in 
internal  diameter,  thus  leaving  one  and  a  half  inch  for  the 
thickness  of  the  ring.  It  was  found,  along  with  several  other 
things,  in  a  pre-Roman  grave  (Hilgel-grah)  near  Velburg. 

(4)  The  clay  images  of  animals  found  on  several  stations  in 
different  parts  of  the  lake-dwelling  area,  as  well  iis  those  of  the 
terremare  (Fig.  84,  Nos.  23  and  24),  and  more  especially  the 
human  images  from  Laibach,  are  probably  idols.  On  Pig.  196, 
along  with  four  clay  figures  from  the  lakes  of  Neuch&tel  and 
Bourget  (Nos.  9,  10,  13,  and  14),  I  represent  two  of  bronze  (Nos. 
15  and  16),  which  I  noticed  in  a  collection  from  Bodmann,  in  the 
Steinhaus  Museum,  at  tJberlingen.  One  of  these  was  evidently 
used  as  a  pendant,  and  the  other  appears  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  human  being.  The  clay  figures  from  Laibach  (Nos.  5  to  8), 
though  fragmentary,  are  undoubtedly  representations  of  the  human 
body.  Nos.  5  and  6  represent  the  back  and  front  view  of  the 
trunk  of  a  female,  while  No.  7  shows  a  human  body  with  a 
prominent  nose.  These  two  figures  are  hollow  in  the  interior, 
and  richly  ornamented  exteriorly  with  designs  which  are  supposed 
to  be  imitations  of  embroidered  garments.  Another  of  these 
human  figures  from  Laibach,  as  well  as  the  image  of  a  small 
animal,  is  represented  on  Pig.  42,  Nos.  11,  23  and  24. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  implements  and  chips  of 
nephrite  found  at  Maurach,  and  the  equal  predominance  of  flint 
refuse  and  implements  in  all  stages  of  manufacture  at  some  of 
the  other  stations,  as  Wallhausen,  Nussdorf,  etc.,  suggest  tlie  idea 
that  the  various  industries  prosecuted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lake-villages  had  already  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
become  localised  in  certain  centres.  Again,  the  localisation  of 
certain  industries,  as  comestibles  in  one  place,  flax  in  its  various 
preparatory  stages  in  another,  the  complete  kit  of  foundry  tools 
in  a  third,  etc.,  all  point  to  the  knowledge  and  prjw.tico  of  the 
principles  of  the  division  of  labour. 

That  the  lake-dwellers  kept  up  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries  is  proved  by  their  possessing  materials,  not  only 
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peculiar  to  distant  or  liiuitetl  areaK,  such  as  amber,  jiwle,  flinty  etc., 
but  also  certain  objects  having  such  peculiarities  in  fonn  or  stylo 
of  ornamentation  as  have  enablcKl  experienced  arcba^ologists  to 
trace  thein  to  their  original  areas  of  evolution.  Thus  at  CorceletUss 
were  found  an  ornamental  bronzB  dish,  and  portion  of  a  fibula 
(Fig.  189p  Nos,  10  imd  20).  which,  when  seen  by  Montclius  in 
tho  Miisouni  at  Lausanne,  were  at  once  recognised  by  him  as  of 
in^rthern  origin.  (B.  ;^48,)  Dr.  Keller  has  also  shown,  as  already 
fitatcfl,  that  certain  bronze  objects  found  in  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel, 
which  for  a  long  time  remain^  a  puzzle  to  areha&ologTsts,  belonged 
to  an  Etniscan  carriage  or  biga.  The  few  fibuUe  found  in  the 
Swiss  lake-dwellings  have  also  been  traced  to  their  native  habitats 
in  Northern  Italy.*  The  half-moon-shaped  flint  knives,  so  char- 
acteristic of  Scandina\ia  and  Northern  Germany,  have  been  found 
jxs  far  south  m  the  Mondseo,  and  one  solitary  representative 
(Fig,  34j  No.  20),  now  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Stuttgart,  is  said  to  have  come  from  Sehussenricd  station. 

One  notable  fact  about  the  distribution  of  lake-dwellings  is 
that  their  relics  conform  in  style,  ornamentation,  and  general 
characteristics,  to  coDtem]>orary  antiquities  in  the  surround- 
ing districts ;  and  I  find  no  special  eharactHTrs  in  their  industrial 
remains  that  bind  the  lake^dweUers  together  as  one  clannish 
people.  Tlie  I'clies  from  the  lake-dwellings  of  the  Stone  Age 
in  Northern  Germany  are  refulily  seen  to  be  closely  related  with 
those  of  the  Scandinavian  arcliECologieal  area.  Whatever  the 
original  resemblances  and  points  of  agreement  of  the  founders 
may  have  been,  they  were  soon  modified  and  adapU^d  to  the 
physical  conditions  and  requirements  of  their  environments. 

That  continued  attention  was  paid  to  the  rearing  and  breeding 
of  domesticated  animals  during  the  Bronze  Age  is  attested  by 
their  osseous  remains,  which  have  been  critically  examined  by 
such  competent  authorities  as  Riltimeyer  {B.  42),  Studer  (B.  404), 
Uhhnann  (B.  330),  and  others.  While  the  lakc-dwellers  of  the 
earlier  Stone  Age  had  only  as  dom^tic  animals  one  small  species 
of  dog,  a  small  ox,  a  horned  sheej*,  and  the  goat,  we  find  tliaf. 
towards  the  end  of  this  period  and  during  the  succeeding  Bronze 
Age  not  only  new  and  lai^e  hreeils  were  developed,  but  another 
was  added  to  the  list,  viz.  the  horse,  From  the  remains  of  the 
domestie  horse  found  at  Moeringen  and  elsewhere  it  appears  to 

•  Cast-el franco  :  Bui,  JWrf,  Ital.^  Anao  iv.  p.  r»u. 
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have  been  a  siuall  and  slonder-Hnibed  anioTal  with  siiiall  hoofs, 
and  altogether  much  inferior  to  the  wild  home  as  hunted  and  eaten 
by  the  cave  men  of  paljeolithic  times,  bom  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  direct  descendant  When  the  Aar  canal  was 
being  excavated  the  bones  of  the  snialler  or  domestic  horse  were 
found  associated  with  bronsse  olyeeta  in  no  less  than  nine  difterent 
localities,  all  of  which  agree  with  the  above  charaeteristica  (B,  404.) 
Tito  horse  of  the  terremare,  according  to  Professor  Strobel  pre- 
sents the  same  characters  as  that  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings, 
and  as  we  have  ahreacly  seen  from  the  bridle-bits  and  other 
horse  trappings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  also  in  a  state  of 
domestication,  I  may  also  mention  that  a  skull  found  at 
Anvemier  was  believed  by  Riitimeyer,  after  most  careful  delibera- 
tion, to  be  that  of  tlie  asa  Professor  Strobel  has  abo  recognised 
the  osseous  remains  of  the  ass  in  the  terremare,  (B.  389k)  The 
sheep  diverged  considerably  from  its  earlier  fonu,  and  lost  much 
of  its  goat-like  ap}>earance,  being  now  larger,  and  developed  into 
various  breeda  Still  more  varied  were  the  breeds  of  cattle, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neuch4tel 
The  Bos  primigenius  appeal^  to  have  been  tamed  and  crossed 
with  the  earlier  type,  giving  rise  to  a  variety  of  breeds,  such  as 
trmoceros  and  fro7itmuSt  one  of  which  had  wide  branching  horns, 
as  is  proved  from  its  remains  found  at  Concise,  Chevroux,  I^ocras, 
etc.  The  small  dog  of  the  Stone  Age  (Cmiis  diyniestteua  jmlujitris, 
Rut)  gave  place  to  a  much  larger  kind,  somewhat  resembling 
our  modem  greyhound.  The  domestic  pig  also  appears  to  have 
passed  through  various  evolutionary  phases;  but  the  wild  boar 
atiU  retained  its  individuality  intact.  Dn  Uhlmann  in  his  report 
on  the  osseous  remains  from  the  Grosser  Hafner,  at  Zurich  (B.  336), 
describes  three  varieties  of  the  pig,  as  well  as  three  of  cattle. 

With  the  exception  of  the  domestic  fowl  and  the  tame  cat, 
the  domestic  animals  reared  by  the  lake-dweUers  were  similar  to 
those  now  extant.  Nor  is  there  mmdi  change  as  regards  the 
wild  animals  and  birds  then  prevalent.  The  animals  that  now 
frequent  the  higher  Alps,  such  as  the  marmot,  chamois,  and  wild 
goat,  arc  very  scarce  in  the  lake-dwollings,  showing  that  already 
nature  had  consigned  them  to  the  zone  of  tiietr  present  habitation. 
Altogether,  with  the  more  improvi*d  weapons  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
there  ensued,  according  to  Rutimeyer,  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  ordinary  wild  animals  of  the  chase, 
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and  a  corresponding  increase  in  those  of  tho  doincstic  brceda 
The  great  wild  oxen,  the  iirus  and  bison^  disap|X}ared  from  the 
neigh  bo  nrhood  ftl  toget  her, 

Siieh  jirogreasive  strifles  in  agrieidtiiral  pursniti;  are,  however, 
not  diseeniiblo  in  the  vegetable  remains,  notwithstanding  the 
ndnutc  investigations  of  Professior  Hcer  (B.  123.)  From  the 
very  comuieneament  the  lake-dwelling  colonists  cultivated  Hax, 
two  or  threa  varieties  of  barley  and  wheat,  nnllet  and  peas.  The 
only  addition  that  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  Bronzo 
Age  were  the  oat  (Avena  mtiva),  and  the  dwarf  field  beau 
(Ftiha  vid-garis)  of  a  strikingly  smaU  size.  On  tho  other  hand 
we  have  to  note  the  absence  of  winter  wheat,  rye,  hemp,  and 
most  of  the  culinary  and  garden  vegetables.  Fnnts  and  berries 
were  largely  used  as  food,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  ^how  that 
they  were  cidtivated.  Among  these  the  following  have  been 
identiKed — apples,  jiears,  plums,  sloes,  one  or  two  species  of 
cherry,  raspberries,  blackberries,  an<l  strawberries,  hazel  and 
beech  nuts,  water-chestnuts,  poppies,  etc.  Grape-stones  from 
Wangen  were  hesitiitingly  included  in  Professor  Heers  list  of 
fmk^  from  tho  lake-dwellings  ;  but,  as  already  nien tinned,  this 
doubt  is  now  diminished  by  the  finding  of  grape-stones  at  Steck- 
bam,  another  station  of  the  Stone  Age.  Stones  of  the  grape  were 
early  recognised  among  the  tlrbrin  of  the  palafittes  of  Lake  Garda, 
and  quite  recently  Mr  A.  Goiran  has  identified  those  of  the 
olive  {Oho  eitT(/]H.m)  and  peach  * 

Bread  was  made  only  of  wheat  and  millet,  that  of  the  latter 
geoeraliy  contiiining  some  grains  of  wheat  and  linseed.  Cakes 
mmle  of  the  seeds  of  the  poppy  were  also  found  at  Robenhausen. 

Various  portions  of  the  osseous  remains  of  man,  comprising 
the  skull  and  other  portions  of  tho  skeleton,  have  been  found  in 
several  stations,  as  Meilen,  Wollishofen,  Grosser  Hafher,  SchaiSs, 
Sutz,  riocras,  Vinclz.  Nidau.  Wauwyl,  Btmiix,  Insel  Weerd,  etc. 
All  these  retuaiiis  have  been  more  or  less  critically  examined 
and  reported  on  by  Virchow  (B.  305  and  4:i3),  Studer  (B.  419 
and  432),  and  Kolhuaim  (B.  420),  but  notwithstanding  a  niuulw 
of  minute  oieasm'ements  and  learned  disquisitions,  coutrailictory 
opinions  are  held  by  the^se  scientist's  as  to  the  race  or  races  of 
men  that  inhabited  the  lake-dwellings.  1)t.  Studer  advocates 
the  theory  of  Troyon,  that  with  the  introduction  of  bronze  there 

*  (/ttirntilf  Bttf.  Ifai.,  vol.  rsii.,  N.  1,  liM 
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was  also  a  now  race  of  people,  and  this  opinion  he  bases  on 
the  fact  that  at  Sutz  and  Vinelz  two  kinds  of  human  skulls 
were  found,  viz.  hrachycephalic  and  dolichocephalic,  whereas  in  the 
pure  Stone  Age  stations  only  bt'iLchycephalic  skulls  were  met 
with.  Segments  of  the  upper  parts  of  human  skulls  supposed  to 
have  been  used  as  drinking  cups  were  found  at  Gerlafingen  (B.  392, 
p.  107),  Sutz,  Schaffis,  and  Locras,  and  from  the  latter  there  was 
also  a  skull  having  a  circular  portion  of  it  cut  out,  as  if  trepanning 
had  been  perfonned.  (B.  336,  p.  31.) 

Although  it  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  in  these  pre- 
historic times  trepanning  was  practised  as  far  back  as  the  Stone 
Age,*  it  does  not  appear  that  this  skull  from  Locras  (B.  336, 
PL  v.  28)  had  been  operated  on  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
individual.  Roundlets,  cut  out  of  skulls,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  charms,  and  they  are  frequently  met  with  in  the 
graves  of  the  period.  From  the  lake-dwellings  two  of  these  objects 
have  been  recorded;  one  from  Concise  (Fig.  186,  No.  20)t  has 
two  small  perforations  for  suspension,  and  another,  with  one 
hole,  is  figured  by  Dr.  Gross.  (B.  392,  PL  xxiii.  65.)  On  the 
Trajan  colunm  a  Dacian  village  is  represented  having  human 
skulls  set  on  poles  before  the  walls.  (B.  164.)  The  finding  of 
skulls  of  a  different  race  in  the  lake-dwellings  might  therefore 
be  accoiuited  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  trophies  of 
their  enemies  and  not  those  of  the  occupiers  of  the  lake- 
dwellings.  Anatomical  deductions  from  the  few  long  bones  of 
skeletons  that  have  come  to  light  indicate,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
goes,  that  the  Bronze  Age  men  were  of  small  stature — a  con- 
clusion which  is  also  supported  by  the  small  size  of  the  handles 
of  the  swords  and  other  weapons  of  the  period 

Professor  Virchow  in  a  long  review  of  the  craniology  of  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellers  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  (B.  433,  p.  300) : — 

(1)  In  the  stations  of  the  pure  Stone  Age,  hrachycephalic 
skulls  only  are  known  to  a  certainty  to  have  existed. 

(2)  In  the  Transition  period,  both  hrachycephalic  and  dolicho- 
cephalic are  known. 

(3)  In  the  full  Bronze  period  the  skulls  are  more  inclined  to 
the  dolichocephalic  type. 

•  An  oxccUont  summary  of  the  evidence  establishing  this  fact  is  pivcn  by  Baron 
de  Bayc  in  his  recent  work  "  ArchH3olof?ie  Prehistorique,"  chap.  vi. 
t  Zeit.  fur  Ethn..  vol.  xviii.,  Verhand.,  p.  363. 
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(4)  The  people  of  La  Tene  were  of  a  highly  mixed  character, 
among  whom,  however,  brachycephalie  types  predominated- 

The  eminent  Berlin  anthropologist  thinks  that  during  the 
Bronise  Age  a  new  people  joined  the  original  lake-dweUers  by 
degrees,  but  not  as  one  great  immigration  subverting  the  previous 
order  of  things.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  collateral  circunistancea  We  have  already  seen  how  gradually 
bronze  was  introduced  among  the  lake-dwellers.  No  violent 
disturbance  of  the  previous  conditions  of  life  is  anyivhere  to  be 
detected.  The  original  system  of  eonstnieting  lake-villages  is 
continued  exactly  the  same,  and  the  only  changes  are  such  as 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  use  of  better  implements.  The 
lako-dwelhngs  of  the  Bromse  Age  are  built  in  deeper  water,  and 
consequently  farther  from  the  shore  than  those  of  the  Stone 
Age,  and  the  piles  are  more  slender,  often  stems  spUt  into  two 
or  four.  The  Steinbergs  appear  to  have  been  discontinued,  or 
were  only  used  over  a  hard  and  stony  shore  into  which  piles 
could  not  be  easily  driven.  The  sites  of  the  latest  villages  are 
on  the  same  ground  as,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  those  of  the 
earlitrst  ones.  Remains  of  cottages  are  still  the  same,  viz.  bits 
of  plaster,  with  marks  of  round  timbers,  and  some  hearth-stonea 
From  Lake  Bourget  there  are  portions  of  clay  plaster  of  this 
character,  ornamented  with  incised  lines  and  the  impressions  of 
groups  of  concentric  circles  (Fig.  21,  No,  15)  or  the  swastika 
(Fig,  195,  No.  12),  Also  from  the  same  place  there  are  bits  of 
clay  tubes,  the  interiors  of  which  are  blackened  with  soot,  supposed 
to  have  been  small  chinmeys  (Pig*  184,  No,  8). 

In  Eastern  Switzerland  and  the  Danubian  valley  the  nunibc*r 
of  stations  greatly  decreased  during  the  Bronxo  Age,  while  in  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  they  rather  increased,  and  in  Lake  Bourget  its 
eight  stations  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  this  period. 

The  stations  at  Laibach,  the  MonflstM\  Attersee,  and  Schus- 
senrictl  came  to  an  end  in  the  Transit  ion  period,  and  to  the 
east  of  I^ake  Constance  only  one,  viz.  that  in  the  Stambei^er- 
see,  contiiuied  during  the  Bronise  Age.  In  the  lakes  of  Coo- 
stance,  Zurich,  Ncuehatel,  Morat,  and  Bienne,  they  were  also 
greatly  rcduceil  m  numbers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
occupied  larger  areas,  imd  show  a  greater  concentration  to 
selected  localities,  often  the  outlets  of  the  lakea 

It  was  not  till  187G  that  any  sepidchral  re  mams  bearing  on 
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the  question — how  the  lake-dwellers  disposed  of  their  dead — 
came  to  light.  In  this  year  some  workmen  engaged  in 
digging  the  foimdation  for  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
site  of  the  lake-dwelling  at  Auvemier,  and  some  50  yards 
from  the  shore,  came  upon  a  large  flagstone  measuring  5J  by 
4J  feet,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  covering  of  a  stone  coflSn 
containing  the  remains  of  15  or  20  skeletons.  The  grave  was 
constnicted  in  the  usual  way  by  setting  four  large  flags  on  edge, 
which  fonned  its  sides,  and  over  them  a  fifth  was  laid  as  a 
covering.  These  upright  flags  were  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and 
the  largest  measured  6 J  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  11  inches 
thick  The  rectangular  space  thus  enclosed  measured  5  feet 
3  inches  long,  3  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  5  feet  10  inches 
deep.  Dr.  Gross,  who  superintended  the  clearing  out  of  its 
contents,  states  that  the  bodies  had  been  placed  in  a  sitting 
posture  round  the  grave,  with  the  heads  to  the  walls  and  the 
feet  directed  towards  the  centre.  External  to  this  cist,  on  two 
of  its  sides,  there  was  another  series  of  upright  flags,  which 
formed  two  smaller  chambers,  and  in  one  of  them  there  were 
also  human  bones. 

The  relics  associated  with  this  burial  consisted  of  some  per- 
forated teeth  (boar,  bear,  and  wolf);  a  small  polished  bone  disc, 
perforated  (Fig.  196,  No.  3) ;  two  small  stone  celts — one  with  a 
perforation  for  suspension  in  the  end  opposite  the  cutting  edge. 
Of  bronze  objects,  found  actually  in  the  grave,  there  were  only 
three,  viz.  a  plain  pin  ti^  inches  long  (No.  1),  a  small  ring 
(No.  6),  and  a  bead  which  looked  like  copper  (No.  2). 

Six  feet  to  the  east  of  this  tomb,  and  about  the  same  depth, 
the  workmen  sul)sequently  came  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  child 
buried  simply  in  the  earth  without  any  stone  coffin,  and  near  it 
were  found  the  following  objects: — Two  pairs  of  small  oval 
bracelets  (Nos.  4  and  5),  a  curious  pendant  like  a  stud  (No.  7), 
and  an  amber  bead. 

Two  of  the  humtm  skulls  were  sent  to  Rutimeyer,  who  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  of  the  Type  de  Sion,  and  identical  with 
those  he  had  already  examined  from  several  lake-dwellings  at 
Nidau,  Meilen,  Ilobenhausen,  and  WauwyL 

From  these  data  it  would  appear  that  the  tomb  ot  Auvemier 
belonged  to  the  Transition  period.    (B.  286.) 

In  1876  and  1877  several  intennents  were  foimd  near  the  quay 
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at  MontreiLx,  mnm  with,  and  some  without,  stone  cists,  and 
along  with  them  were  associated  various  rehcs,  as  bracelets 
(Nos.  10  anrl  11),  hair-pins  (Nos.  12  and  13),  some  pottery  orna- 
mented with  geomotrical  figures  (No.  14),  Hint  knives,  a  small 
stone  crescent,  and  a  horses  tooth  inn  eh  smaller  than  those  of 
our  modem  horse,  (E  336*)  Again,  in  lHtH4,  some  more  tombs 
were  discovered  near  the  same  place  which  yielded  objects  of  the 


Ti§M  196L— Objects  from  Tomba  of  tlie  Lake- Dwellers  of  the  Bronze  Ag^ 
No.  14  =     and  tho  rej*t^  J  ronl  stiKG. 


Bronze  Age,  viz,  a  bronze  pin,  six  bronze  bracelets  (Noa  8 
and  9),  and  two  or  three  uras  (AntiqiKi,  1884,  p,  101). 

Dr,  R  A.  Forel  (B,  286,  p.  4H)  describes  ''cimeti^res  do 
r^poc|HC  laciistre "  in  the  viciidty  of  Merges  and  St.  Prex.  In 
the  former  group  some  skeletons  were  found  in  stone  cists,  one  of 
which  had  two  bracelets  still  adhering  to  the  bones.  "  Ces  brace- 
lets/' says  Dr  Forel,  "  qui  sont  actuellement  an  mus«^*e  cantonal 
do  Lausamie,  ct  k  la  bibliothequo  de  Merges,  ap]>artiennent  in- 
contcstablement  par  leiu-  bean  travail  et  leur  omamenkition  richo 
et  tres-caracteristiqoe  k  la  belle  ^poqiie  du  Bronze,  k  T^poque 
do  la  grande  cit^  do  Morgos,*'  In  the  cemetery  near  St  Prex 
were  foimd  some  thirty  skeletons  dei)osited  in  free  earth,  and 
associated  with  them  were  some  bronze  ornaments  (une  nngtaino 
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de  bracelets,  ^pingles  k  cheveux,  anneaux,  etc.),  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Forel,  incontestably  belonged  to  the  bel  Age  du  Bronze. 
Moreover,  in  the  very  same  place,  and  almost  alternating  regularly 
with  the  free  burials,  there  were  urns  containing  ashes  and 
charcoal  One  of  these  urns  (still  preserved  at  the  date  of 
Dr.  Forel's  description,  1876),  which  measured  6J  inches  in 
diameter  and  5  inches  in  height,  presented  all  the  characters  of 
the  pottery  of  the  lake-dwellings  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  the  association  of  the  two 
modes  of  burial  in  the  same  cemetery.  That  both  systems  were 
prevalent  in  Switzerland,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Transition 
period,  has  recently  been  shown  by  Mr.  Heierli  in  his  description 
of  "  Eine  Gruppe  prahistoricher  Graber,"  and  "  Vorriimische 
Graben  hn  Kanton  Zurich."  As  the  result  of  these  investigations 
he  proves  that  burnt  bodies  were  deposited  under  mounds, 
associated  with  clay  vessels  which  were  ornamented  with  dots, 
lines,  and  string  marks,  precisely  similar  to  those  on  the  vessels 
found  at  Vinelz. 

As  a  further  contribution  to  the  subject,  we  have  the  pre- 
historic graves  at  Chamblandes,  near  Fully,  which,  according  to 
the  late  Morel-Fatio,  who  describes  them  (B.  377),*  belonged  to 
the  lake-dwellers  of  the  Stone  Age.  It  appears  that  a  cultivator, 
while  digging  the  foundations  of  a  house,  came  upon  a  series  of 
ancient  graves,  at  a  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet,  formed  of  four 
flags  set  on  edge,  with  a  fifth  as  a  covering.  Along  with  each 
skeleton  were  found  40  flakes  of  the  tusks  of  the  wild  boar, 
pierced  at  each  extremity.  In  one  a  marine  shell,  also  pierced 
by  two  holes,  was  noted.  In  the  following  year  further  discoveries 
of  sunilar  graves  were  made  in  the  same  place,  and  this  time  their 
contents  were  more  carefully  examined.  The  sides  were  formed 
of  four  flags  set  on  edge  with  an  additional  one  as  a  covering. 
On  the  average  these  cists  measured  a  metre  in  length,  and  half 
this  in  breadth  and  depth,  but  one  or  two  of  smaller  dimensions 
were  noted.  When  a  single  skeleton  was  found  it  always  lay 
with  the  feet  towards  the  east  One,  however,  contained  four 
skeletons,  and  in  this  case  the  heads  were  in  the  four  comers. 
About  the  position  of  the  breast  some  40  doubly-perforated 
boar's  teeth  were  found,  which  must  have  been  attached  to  the 
garments.    Besides  these  there  were  some  perforated  shells  and 

•  See  abo  Anzriyt-r,  1880,  p.  -iC  ;  and  IHS2,  p.  22L 
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two  portions  of  colon  ring  matter,  one  yellow  and  the  other  red. 
Another  tomb  contained  a  complete  skeleton,  and  on  the  neck 
lay  five  doubly-perforated  marine  shells,  while  near  the  head 
wore  four  pieces  of  yellow  and  red  colouring  matter,  and  two 
amulets  of  human  skulls.  Diiipuryetl  in  this  grave  were  beads 
which  looked  like  amber,  but,  according  to  some,  were  coraL 
One  grave  contained  a  spherical  hammer-stone,  slightly  flattened; 
another  had  a  perforated  and  beautifully  made  axe  of  serpentine, 
inches  long;  and  a  third,  that  of  a  child  (27  inches  by  l^), 
had  three  small,  flat,  and  circidar  [lobbies,  like  unperforated 
spindle-whorls,  placed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  at  one  of 
the  comers  of  the  grave  were  some  charcoal  and  fragments  of 
burnt  bones. 

According  to  Mr  Morel-Fatio  everything  found  in  these  graves 
had  their  exact  analogues  in  the  early  lake-dwellings  such  as 
Llievroux,  Not  far  off,  at  Pierra-Portay  and  Chatelard  sur 
Lutry,  other  burials  of  the  Sttme  Age  w^re  discovered,  which 
also,  in  his  opinion,  belonged  to  the  Lake-dwellers  {Liitrmtren). 

IV.—IROJT  AGE, 

In  reviewing  the  salient  features  of  the  Iron  Age  we  ha* 
still  more  complicated  problems  to  deal  with.  Tliero  are,  in 
reality,  no  lake-dwellings  of  the  early  Iron  Age  in  (Central  Europe, 
showing  a  Transition  period,  as  we  have  seen  to  have  been  the 
case  between  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages ;  nor,  indeed,  any  which 
can  be  said  to  have  a  continued  sequence  to  the  great  system  of 
pile-dwellings  which  prevailed  so  extensively  in  earlier  timea 
No  doubt  iron  shows  itself  in  a  few  objects  characteristic  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  such  as  a  few  swords  and  bmcelets  encrusted  with 
ornamental  bands  of  this  material,  but  there  are  no  tools  or 
wcap<>ns  made  of  iron  at  all  analogous  to  those  which  charac- 
terise the  Bronze  Age.  No  Transition  period  such  as  we  And  in 
the  relics  from  the  graves  at  Uallstadt,  where  iron  is  seen, 
as  it  were,  comjieting  with  bronze.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
Swiss  lake-dwellings  iron-working  appears  in  a  state  of  great 
perfection.  The  tew  objects  found  on  their  sites  are  mostly  of  the 
La  Tene  type,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  entirely  diflercnt  in 
character,  manufacture,  and  style  of  ornamentation,  from  any- 
thing known  in  the  previous  ages.    In  mtm  stations  we  find 
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not  only  La  Tfenc  types,  but  Roman  tiles,  pottery,  and  coins,  and 
even  objects  of  a  still  later  period,  such  as  Gallo-Roman,  Alle- 
manisch,  and  Merovingian  remains.  Thus,  at  Stamberg,  we  have 
of  iron,  two  spear-heads,  a  horse-shoe,  and  a  remarkable  kind  of 
knife  (Fig.  37,  No.  1).  In  the  investigations  conducted  during 
the  winter  of  18G4-5  in  the  tlberlingersee.  Dr.  Lachmann 
records  the  following  iron  objects  from  the  bronze  station  of 
Unter-Uhldingen  : — one  lance-head,  five  arrow-points,  one  axe,  two 
chisels,  12  knife-blades,  two  sickle-Uke  objects,  one  dagger-knife, 
one  ring,  one  triangular  plate  with  attached  ring,  one  fibula,  one 
pin,  part  of  a  two-edged  sword,  a  short  sword  with  a  wooden 
handle,  a  fork,  a  stamp,  a  pair  of  pincers,  etc. — in  all  40  objects. 
Also  at  Sipplingen  there  were  three  arrow-heads,  two  sickles,  one 
lance-head,  a  one-edged  sword,  and  a  Roman  key.  In  the 
Museum  at  Friedrichshafen  are  several  objects  of  iron  taken  from 
Uhldingen,  viz.  two  knives  like  pruning-hooks  {hiiypen),  a  hammer- 
hatchet,  a  fibula  (La  Tene)  9  inches  long,  two  harpoons,  several 
arrow-heads,  six  horse-shoes,  one  dagger,  and  a  girdle-hook.  Still 
more  interesting  are  fragments  of  fine  glass  found  on  both  these 
stations,  as  well  as  at  the  Rauenegg  in  the  Bay  of  Constance. 
One  bit  of  this  glass,  of  a  grey  greenish  colour,  had  been  orna- 
mented with  gold  enamel  According  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hofrath  Klemm,  of  Dresden,  this  glass  belongs  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century.    (B.  378.) 

In  Lake  Ziirich  on  the  station  of  Grosser  Hafner  were  found  an 
iron  spear-head  like  those  from  La  T6ne,  Roman  tiles,  and  pottery 
of  the  kind  known  as  terra  sigillata,  and  coins  of  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Tiberias,  and  Vespasian,  etc.,  thus  bringing  the  station 
down  to  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  From 
Nidau  and  Sutz  there  are  some  curious  iron  spear-heads,  and  from 
Chevroux  a  three-pronged  harpoon  identical  with  analogous 
objects  from  La  Tene  (Fig.  13,  No.  15).  Moeringen  has  yielded 
an  iron  horse-bit,  an  iron  sword  (La  Tfene),  a  curious  iron  fork,  etc. 
On  the  south  side  of  St  Peter's  Island,  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  Colonel 
Schwab  found  among  some  piles  objects  of  the  stone,  bronze,  and 
Gallo-Roman  periods,  together  with  40  Roman  coins.  From  the 
same  place  there  is  in  the  Berne  Museum  an  iron  hatchet  with  a 
wooden  handle  of  the  La  T^ne  type  (Fig.  197).  On  several  stations 
in  Lake  Neuchatel  similar  objects  have  occasionally  turned  up. 
In  Lake  Morat  iron  objects  and  Roman  remains  were  foimd  at 
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Greing,  Faoug,  Giievaiix,  and  MoLier.  AIeo  a  knife,  the  blade  of 
which  was  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  bronze  (Fig*  14,  Xu.  1 ), 

Iron  objects  have  also  been  occasionally  found  on  a  few  statiotis 


Fig,  197*— Irott  Axe  with  portion  of  Wooden  Handle  Ci)» 

in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  as  at  Plongeon  and  Morges ;  from  the  latter 
of  which  Dr,  Fore!  records  a  nunibcr  of  sickles  of  various  forms,  some 
of  which  were  like  those  of  La  T^ne.  In  Lake  Bourget  a  knife 
with  a  bronze  handle  and  an  iron  blmle  (International  Congress, 


Pig*  1^-— Iron  Spear  onmmcnted  with  Bronse  (ftbont  i). 

Paris,  p.  2G6),  and  a  piece  of  pottery  with  the  nam©  Sevm^mus 
8tam[>ecl  on  it.  (R  176,  p.  24)  In  the  Musuum  t>f  Chanibery  ther^ 
is  a  large  spear- licad  of  iron  encnistcd  with  hr<»ad  lines  of  coppor 
or  bronze  from  this  lake  (Fig,  198)  which  is  very  similar  to  one 
foimd  near  the  Pont  de  la  Thiele, 

But  in  all  these  instances  the  occurrence  of  iron  ia  m  cXt 
coptiomd  that  only  probable  deductions  can  be  foumlecl  on  them. 
Must  of  the  iron  objects  have  unduubtedly  the  aame  i>rigin  m 
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those  of  La  Tenc.  The  rare  bronze  objects  with  encnisted  iron 
bands,  such  as  a  few  bracelets  (Mocringen,  Auvcrnier,  Cortaillod, 
and  Corcelettes),  and  one  or  two  swords  (Moeringen),  need  not 
cause  surprise  when  we  remember  the  extent  to  which  commercial 
intercoiu^o  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  lake-dwellers 
with  eastern  nations ;  and  that  both  iron  and  bronze  were  in  use 
in  Greece  at  least  1,200  years  before  the  Christian  era,  while  in 
Egypt  and  Central  Asia  these  metals  were  known  some  1,500 
years  earlier.  Between  those  objects  in  which  iron  is  used  as  an 
ornament  (all  of  which  are  of  the  same  style  as  the  bronze  objects), 
and  the  La  Tene  weapons,  there  is  a  wide  gap  which  is  not  bridged 
over  by  any  relics  found  in  the  lake-dwellings.  In  short,  the 
evolutionary  stage  between  the  smelting  of  bronze  and  tlie  forging 
of  iron  is  here  represented  by  a  corresponding  hiutus  between  the 
styles  of  art  of  the  two  periods  more  striking  than  that  which 
distinguishes  the  neolithic  from  palaeolithic  industrial  remains. 

So  far  as  I  have  looked  into  these  matters  I  can  only  conchide 
that,  with  the  introduction  of  iron  into  general  use  in  Switzerland, 
we  have  a  new  people  who  conquered  and  subjugated  the  lake- 
dwellers  and  gave  the  death-blow  to  their  system  of  lake -villages. 
Henceforth  these  villages  fell  into  decay,  and  in  the  general 
destruction  which  ensued  these  La  T^ne  implements  might  have 
been  introduced  by  the  invaders.  In  Roman  times  there  remained 
only  the  ruins  of  a  few  stations.  One  thing  is  clearly  established, 
that  the  conquerors  of  the  lake-dwellers  had  a  fiill  knowledge  of 
the  working  of  iron  hi  all  its  phases.  The  important  point  here 
is  not  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  this  metal,  but  that  of  its 
application  to  the  manufacture  of  all  weapons  and  cutting  im- 
plements. It  is  not  likely  that  an  art  so  comphcated  and  requiring 
so  nuich  metallurgical  and  technical  skill  as  that  of  the  smelting 
and  forging  of  iron  had  a  sudden  origin ;  and  consequently  we 
must  look  for  its  birthplace  and  evolutionary  stages  elsewhere. 
The  remarkable  collection  of  weapons,  implements,  and  ornaments 
found  at  La  Tene,  to  which  I  specially  directed  attention  in  a 
previous  lecture,  gives  us  a  striking  picture  of  the  metallurgical 
skill  to  which  their  owners  had  attained  prior  to  any  influences 
from  Roman  art.  So  important  are  these  antiquities  considered  by 
archaeologists  that  the  name  La  Tene  hius  now  bectome  a  generic 
expression,  and  represents  a  special  group  which,  both  in  form  and 
style  of  ornamentation,  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  other, 
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either  Greek,  Roman,  Etriiscaii  or  Phoenieim  Who  were  th 
new  comers  into  Switzerland  who  so  suddenly  intruded  themaelves 
on  the  peaceful  lake-dwellers  I  To  this  quefitioo  there  is  no 
response  from  the  skulls  and  other  portions  of  hunmn  skeletons 
found  at  La  Tfene.  Out  of  ten  skulls  submitted  to  Professor 
Virchow  he  found  that  five  were  brachycephalic  and  two  dolicho- 
cephalic, while  the  other  three  had  intermediate  cranial  indicea 
We  must  therefore  fall  back  on  the  character  of  the  antiquities ; 
and  for  this  purpose  I  place  before  you  some  typical  examples  of 
this  remarkable  group  (Fig.  199)  culled  from  various  sources  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  their  complete  identity  with  those  from 
the  oppidum  La  Tene.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  on  this  point 
I  proceed  to  glance  rapidly  over  the  geographical  area  in  which 
such  objects  are  foimd,  with  the  view  of  showing  to  what  people 
they  belonged 

In  the  course  of  making  the  high-^road  from  Berne  to  the 
bridge  of  Tiefenau  in  1849-50  the  workmen  came  upon  a 
large  quantity  of  weapons  and  implements  of  iron  which,  though 
very  much  rusted  and  decayed,  can  be  clearly  identified  as 
belon^ng  to  the  La  Tene  group.  Those  objectn,  now  prt^serv^ed 
in  the  Museimi  at  Berne,  consist  of  the  ilSris  of  arms,  coats  of 
mail,  chariots,  bridle-bits,  bones  of  horses,  pottery  fine  and  coarse, 
some  thirty  pieces  of  money  {vuimdiotm  et  ceUujues),  glass  beads, 
iron  and  bronze  buttons,  sickles,  knives,  hatchets,  etc.  Tliese 
objects,  which  were  all  mixed  together  in  a  miscellaneous  manner, 
some  two  or  three  feet  below  the  smrfaee,  had  no  appearance  of 
ordinary  burial,  and  are  therefore  considered  to  be  the  huddled 
up  (IdbriH  of  a  battle-field.  The  objects,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made 
out,  are  described  and  tigiu-ed  by  Baron  de  Bonstetten  in  his 
"Supplement  au  Recueil  d*Antiquit^s  Suisses,  1860/' and  "Notice 
sur  les  Armes  et  Chariots  de  Guerre  decouverts  k  Tiefenan,  1851." 

Diudng  the  excavations  for  the  Correction  des  Eaux  du  Jura,*' 
some  remarkable  discoveries  w^ere  made,  especially  wdiile  deepening 
and  rectifying  the  lower  ThieUe  between  Nidau  and  Meyenried. 
Immetliattily  below  the  village  of  Port  the  tHbrh  of  a  pilC'Village 
was  encouutered,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  Above  this 
vill^e  the  dredgers  came  in  contact  with  a  row  of  piles  which 
Dr.  V.  Fellenherg  conchided  to  have  been  the  supports  of  a  bridge^ 
These  piles  w^ere  from  8  to  12  inches  thick,  and  near  them  were 
collected  over  100  weapons  of  the  La  Tene  types,  including  swords, 
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Fig.  199, — Objecte  of  La  Tiiue  upon  lar  oompAriE^^n.   Nos.  L  7,     12  und  ItJ^^  i 
2  =  1;  and  the  reat  (inoluding  tho  deaignB      No^     ^  |  real  E^be. 
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Spears,  tjtc.  Another  locality  was  a  little  below  Briigg,  where  traces 
of  two  bridgea  were  encountered,  one  of  the  Galla-Ronian  period 
and  the  other  supposed  to  be  of  later  date.  Near  the  former  a 
large  collection  of  antiquities  was  ma^le,  induding  objects,  not 
only  of  the  La  Tene  type,  but  also  others  of  Etmsean  and 
Roman  origin.  Amongst  the  La  T^ne  objects  collected  during 
theBO  operations  are  swords  and  sheaths  (one  of  the  latter  being 
of  bronze),  spt^ar-heads,  axes,  sickles,  etc.,  whi(^h  arc  identical  with 
thoBO  tigiirud  from  La  Tene.  One  of  the  spear-heads  is  ornamented 
with  incised  lines  producing  two  designs,  one  on  the  right  side 
of  each  surfiMic,  as  shown  in  Fig.  199,  No.  7. 

In  Franco  similar  antiquities  have  been  collected  oa  the 
11  el vetico' Romano  battle-tields,  such  as  Alise  St  Kennc  (Ak^sia 
of  Cicsar),  and  Mont  Beuway  (Ribracte),  as  well  as  in  some 
graves  in  northern  France,  particularly  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Marne  and  the  Aube.  Snine  of  these  graves  were  evidently  the 
linal  resting  place  of  Gaulish  chiefs,  and  contained  in  addition  to 
the  body  a  complete  suite  of  miHtaiy  eqidpments.  For  compari- 
son I  have  given  here  eotne  illustrations  of  these  diseoveriea 
No,  1  represents  the  famous  bronze  helmet  known  as  the  Casc|ue 
de  Berru,  described  by  Rc^rtmnd,  whif^h  is  [uirticnlarly  interesting 
on  account  of  the  ornamental  designs  which  it  displays.^  No.  £ 
is  a  similar  helmet  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  fretwork,  and 
along  with  it  in  the  same  grave  were  a  great  many  objects, 
weapons,  ornaments,  the  bronze  mountings  of  horses*  haniess,  and 
the  ddbris  of  a  chariott  A  few  of  these  are  here  illustrated,  viz. 
an  iron  spear  (No.  8),  a  sword  and  its  sheath  both  of  iron  (No.  16), 
two  bronze  tibuhe  (Noa  10  and  UXa  gold  bracelet  (No.  l-^>,  a 
bronze  horse- bit  (No.  12),  and  some  specimens  of  mountings 
for  a  chiuiot  (Noa,  14  and  15),  and  harness  (No,  9). 

Oharacteristic  finds  of  this  jioriod  have  also  been  found  in 
Savoy,  the  Alpine  Passes,  and  North  Italy,  In  the  Museums 
of  Bologna,  Este,  Milan,  Turin,  etc.,  are  deposited  the  content^i  of 
numerous  warrior -graves,  which  show  unmistakable  examples 
of  the  characteristic  swttrds  and  scabbards  an<l  other  olrjects  of 
La  Tene  civilisfttioa  Its  central  home,  however,  appenrs  to  have 
been  the  middle  and  upper  Rhine  districts,  Uaden,  IJavaria,  and 

*  jtrhMttffir  Ctttique  ri  Gnulmgc^  p.  HfiS, 
Paris,  187«, 
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eastwards  to  Bohemia  and  Laibach.  Northwards  sporadic  examples 
arc  found  as  far  as  the  Baltic. 

One  of  the  most  important  finds  of  this  character  in  Europe 
was  discovered,  investigated,  and  described  some  ten  years  ago.* 
Near  the  village  Stradonic  in  Bohemia  there  is  a  truncated 
eminence  known  under  the  name  "der  Berg  Hradischt,"  which, 
owing  to  the  precipitous  nature  of  its  slopes,  is  only  accessible 
on  one  side.  By  nature  this  rocky  eminence  is  admirably  adapted 
for  a  miUtary  camping  place,  and  that  it  was  occupied  in  such  a 
capacity  in  prehistoric  times  is  evident  from  the  mass  of  industrial 
remains  of  all  ages  found  at  various  depths  on  its  summit.  Among 
these,  however,  by  far  the  largest  number  were  of  the  La  Tene 
type,  including  a  large  quantity  of  money  precisely  similar 
to  that  found  on  La  Tfene.  Gold  pieces  were  particularly 
numerous,  some  200  being  found  in  one  place.  Others  were  of 
silver  and  potin,  some  imitating  the  coins  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  others  bearing  impressions  of  the  fantastic  horse  with  the 
long  tail  and  horn  (Pig.  92,  Nos.  5  to  8).  Roman  coins  were  also 
present,  but  very  sparingly.  Among  industrial  and  ornamental 
remains  were  fragments  of  glass  bracelets  of  a  yellow,  blue,  or 
red  colour  (Nos.  8  and  4),  pincers,  torques,  grotesque  figures  of 
animal  heads,  iron  axes,  bridle-bits,  etc.  Upwards  of  100  dice 
pieces  of  bone  (Nos.  17  and  18).  The  characteristic  fibulie  were 
of  iron  and  bronze,  the  former,  however,  predominating.  I  have 
here  placed  side  by  side  two  bronze  fibuhe  precisely  alike  except 
in  dimensions,  one  (No.  5)  being  from  La  Tene  and  the  other 
(No.  G)  from  Hradischt.  The  former  is  after  Vouga  (B.  428, 
PL  xvi.  17),  who  describes  it  as  of  the  Hallstadt  type,  and  |)robably 
of  an  older  date  than  the  ordinary  La  Tene  objects.  The  presence 
of  two  objects  so  similar  in  style  and  ornamentation  in  such 
distant  locaUties  not  only  proves  that  they  are  fonns  of  fibula) 
then  prevalent,  but  also  becomes  a  striking  confinnation  of  the 
contemporaneity  of  oppidum  La  Tene  and  the  occupation  of 
the  camp  on  Hradischt.  That  they  were  the  same  people  who 
occupied  both  places  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

The  repeated  incursions  of  the  Oauls  into  North  Italy,  prior 
to  its  concjuest  by  the  Romans,  so  often  referred  to  in  classical 
writers,  have  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  recent  archaeological 

•  W.  Osborne,  '/.ur  Jicurthrilung  thx  pra/tixtorixrhrn  Fund/x  avf  th-vt  fliuulhcht 
bi'l  Stradonic  in  JiUlimcn,    Mitt,  der  A  nth.  Gen.  Wien,  vol.  x. 
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researches.  In  the  cemeteries  of  Benacci,  Villanova,  ftnd  Marza- 
botto,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bologna,  the  (talhc  dement  has  lieen 
for  some  time  reeogniaed  by  many  of  the  most  competent 
archa^ologistij.  During  the  excavations  at  Benacci  three  series  of 
graves  were  observed,  at  different  depths,  the  contents  of  which 
clearly  prove  that  they  were  the  cemeteries  of  ditierent  nu'cs. 
The  first,  or  uppermost,  were  burials  of  the  Roman  periotl. 
Underneath  them  was  a  group  of  twelve  graves  which,  from 
the  long  iron  swords  and  characteristic  fibuhe  found  along  with 
the  bodies,  are  now  universally  accepted  as  Celtic  or  (laulish. 
Below  these,  again,  was  a  third  group  which  in  every  respect 
corresponded  with  the  Etnisean  cemetery  of  Villanova,*  Helbig 
as-sigm  the  date  of  the  Celtie  graves  at  Marzabotto  to  the  end 
of  the  tifth  or  Logiiming  of  the  foiirtii  century  lia  (B.  335, 
p.  35.) 

In  1878  Castelfranco  investigated  a  cemetery  at  Soldo,  in  the 
Brianza  district,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  found  the 
following  relics: — A  bronze  fibula  and  an  iron  knife,  precisely 
similar  to  those  here  figured  from  the  Starnberg  lake-dwelling 
(Fig.  36,  Na  22,  and  Fig.  37,  No.  1);  an  iron  shears  like  those  from 
Jai  Tene;  a  Celtic  silver  coin;  a  vase  with  the  word  VITILIOS 
scratched  on  it  in  rude  gniffisti,  which  Fabretti  ascribes  to  a  Celtic 
source  ("  La  direi  eeltica  per  la  desinenza,  come  pure  per  la  forma 
del  T       See  B.  Mti,  pp.  6  to  28,  and  PI.  i. 

More  recently  (INHti)  the  same  author  described  several  groups 
of  cemeteries  scattered  over  Jjonibardy,  particularly  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Po,  in  which  he  found  characteristic  examples  of  the  La 
Tone  civilisation — swoitIs,  spears,  knives,  fibnlm,  saws,  shears,  nodu- 
lated rings,  etc.t 

During  the  earlier  discoveries  of  objects  of  this  peculiar  phase 
of  art  there  was  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  people 
an<I  period  to  which  they  should  be  relbiTed,  ThcTiefenau  **  find** 
was  iissigiied  by  Mr,  Albert  Jahn  to  the  old  Helvetians 
("Canton  Bern**),  while  Baron  de  Bonstetten  referred  it  to  the 
(jernian  races  who  invaded  Helvetia  in  the  fourth  century.  M. 
Vescherc  do  Re%e,  in  describing  the  discoveries  at  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Alexia,  assigned  the  weaj>ons  found  in  the  trenches, 
which  turned  out  to  be  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  Im  Tene, 

•  BtttL  dt-tr  iHitf  .,  lt(75,  pp.  50  and  178,  und  1877^  p.  74. 
fBull  PnlH,  It,,  annQ  xii.,     IM,  etc.,  wtth  six  pliit««* 
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to  the  Helvetians*  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  Desor  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  La  Tene  iron  weapons  and  other  implements 
were  introduced  into  Switzerland  by  the  Helvetians,  who  hailed 
from  (jermany,  and  entered  the  country  as  conquerors.  Dr.  Keller, 
apparently  prejudiced  by  his  preconceived  notion  that  the  lake- 
dwellings  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  were  due  to  the  Celts, 
had  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  advanced  civilisation  of  La 
Tfene  was  a  direct  evolutionary  product  of  the  Bronze  Age ;  but  yet 
he  would  not  agree  with  the  opinion  that  these  civilisations  in- 
dicated difterent  races. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  subject  was 
by  Mr.  Franks,t  who  demonstrated  by  an  analysis  of  the  style  of 
ornamentation,  together  with  an  array  of  historical  references 
bearing  on  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Celtic  races,  that  to  them 
alone  must  be  assigned  the  remarkable  remains  now  in  question. 
The  few  additional  notices  of  later  discoveries  here  introduced  only 
strengthen  this  opinion.  In  my  investigations  of  the  British  lake- 
dweUings,  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  analogous  remains 
have  come  to  light  is  the  "  find "  at  Lisnacroghera ;  but  the 
prevalence  of  such  antiquities  in  Britain  from  about  the  second 
century  rc.  till  the  introduction  of  CTiristianity,  when  the  spiral 
and  trumpet-shaped  ornamentation  became  modified,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  superseded,  by  the  addition  of  interlacements,  has 
been  so  fully  established  by  Mr.  Franks  that  on  this  point  nothing 
remains  to  be  said. 

From  these  remarks  you  see  that  we  are  aiuong  the  class 
of  antiquities  (described  and  illustrated  in  "Horae  Ferales")  to  which 
Mr.  Franks  has  given  the  name  "Late  Celtic."  The  owners  of 
these  Jja  Tene  weapons  in  Switzerland  were  the  Helvetians,  of 
Roman  celebrity,  who,  according  to  Ctesar,  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  Celtic  family  who  so  long  dominated  over  the  rest  of  the 
Aryan  races,  and  whose  civilisation  is  only  now  in  its  death 
struggle  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Western  Europe.  Who  these 
Celts  were  is  a  question  which  still  puzzles  historians,  philologists, 
and  archaiologists.  The  term  "  Late  Celtic "  is  sufficiently  clear, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  accurately  defines  a  most  remarkable  group 
of  antiquities;  but  it  necessarily  involves  a  counterpart,  viz.  an 
"  Early  Celtic "  period,  in  regard  to  which  no  archaeologist  has 

*  Rernc  ArcMologique,  1864. 
t  "HoTO  Ferales,"  pp.  172  to  189. 
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oflerefl  any  opinioo  beyond  mere  conjecture.  Bo  tore  my  rambles 
among  the  ruins  and  relics  of  the  lacustrine  villages  I  had  no 
feason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  advanced  and 
prom ulgn ted  by  the  late  Dr.  Keller,  vix.  that  the  early  lako- 
dwelk*rK  Lelongcd  to  the  Celtic  race.  I  do  not  think  that  archuv 
ology  supports  this  opinion.  If  the  "I^ate  Celtic  "  relics  correctly 
represent  the  Celts  of  that  period  they  must  have  been  a  large- 
bodied  race,  wielding  great  swords  with  massive  grips,  totally  out 
of  keeping  with  the  sniall-htrnded  weajKins  of  the  Brouxe  Age 
as  found  on  the  sites  of  the  lake-dwellings,  Tlie  few  indications 
derived  from  the  data  supplied  by  lake -dwelling  research  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  the  evolution  of  the  Celt^  in  Europe  coin- 
cides witli  the  substitution  of  iron  for  bronze  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  more  important  cuttiiig  implements  and  weapons, 
SLnd  that  the  earlier  stages  of  this  transition  are  to  be  foimd 
mnsideraiily  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine  districts — as,  for  example, 
at  Halktadt 

In  hazarding  an  opinion  as  to  the  original  founders  of  the 
lake-dwellings  in  Central  Europe  I  would  say  that  they  were 
part  of  the  first  neolithic  in i migrants  who  entered  the  country 
by  the  regions  aurromiding  the  lilac k  8ea  and  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  spread  westwards  along  the  Danube  and  \t3 
tributaries  till  they  reached  the  great  central  lakes.  Here  they 
founded  that  remarkable  system  of  lake- villages  whose  ruins  and 
relics  are  now  being  disinterred  as  it  were  from  another  or  forgotten 
world  Those  following  the  Drave  and  the  Save  entered  StjTia^ 
where  they  established  their  settlements  on  what  was  then  a  great 
lake  at  Liiibach.  from  this  they  crossed  the  mountains  to  the 
Po  valley,  where  they  founded  not  only  the  pile-villages,  but 
subsequently  the  terremare.  The  Danubian  wanderers  having 
reiichod  the  upper  soiurces  of  the  Danubej  crossed  the  uplands 
by  way  of  Schusaenried,  and  arrived  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Constance,  from  which  they  (piickly  sprea^l  over  the  low-lying 
districts  of  Switzerland.  From  Lake  Neuch&tel.  still  continuiug 
a  westward  course,  they  reached  the  Rhone  valley  by  way  of 
Morges,  where  they  erected  one  of  their  earliest  and  largest 
settlements.  From  the  Lake  of  Geneva  they  had  easy  access  to 
the  lakes  of  Annecy  and  Bourget 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  almost  the  only  historical  notices 
of  the  habit  of  constnicting  lake-dwellings  which  have  come 
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down  to  lis  refer  to  districts  along  this  supposed  route.  The 
following  quotation  from  Herodotus  (v.  16)  gives  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  a  lake-village  which  flourished  some  500  years  before  Christ 
The  Lake  Prasias  here  referred  to  is  situated  in  the  south  of 
Roumelia,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Strymon,  and  the 
rather  remarkable  fact  which  is  here  recorded  shows  that  its 
lake-dwellers  were  so  powerful  as  to  successfully  defy  the  resources 
of  a  Persian  army. 

"They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  dwelt  about  Mount  Pangajum  and 
in  the  country  of  the  Doberes,  the  Agrianians  and  the  Odomantians, 
and  they  likewise  who  inhabited  Lake  Prasias,  were  not  conquered 
by  Megabazus.  He  sought,  indeed,  to  subdue  the  dwellers  upon  the 
lake,  but  could  not  effect  his  purpose.  Their  manner  of  living  is  the 
following : — Platforms  supported  upon  tall  piles  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  which  are  approached  from  the  land  by  a  single  narrow 
bridge.  At  the  first  the  piles  which  bear  up  the  platforms  were  fixed 
in  their  places  by  t!ie  whole  body  of  the  citizens ;  but  since  that 
time  the  custom  which  prevails  about  fixing  them  is  this  :  they  are 
brought  from  a  hill  called  Orbelus,  and  every  man  drives  in  three  for 
each  wife  that  he  marries.  Now  the  men  have  all  many  wives  apiece, 
and  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  live.  Each  has  his  own  hut,  wherein 
he  dwells,  upon  one  of  the  platforms  ;  and  each  has  also  a  trap  door 
giving  access  to  the  lake  beneath ;  and  their  wont  is  to  tie  their  baby 
children  by  the  foot  with  a  stiing,  to  save  them  from  rolling  into  the 
w.ater.  They  feed  their  horses  and  their  other  l)easts  on  fish,  which 
abound  in  the  lake  to  such  a  degree  that  a  man  has  only  to  open  his 
tnip-door  and  to  let  down  a  basket  by  a  rope  into  the  water,  and  then  to 
wait  a  very  short  time,  when  up  he  dmws  it  quite  full  of  them.'* 

Another  reference  to  lake-dwellings  occurs  in  a  passage  by 
Hippocrates  ("De  ^Eribus,"  etc.,  xxxvii.),  and  the  locality  to  which 
the  remarks  were  applied  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea. 

"  Concerning  the  people  of  the  Phasis,  that  region  is  marshy  and 
hot,  and  full  of  water,  and  woody  ;  and  at  every  season  frequent  and 
violent  rains  fall  there.  The  inhabitants  live  in  the  marshes,  and  have 
houses  of  timlxjr  and  of  reeds  constructed  in  the  midst  of  the  waters; 
and  they  seldom  go  out  to  the  city  or  the  market,  but  sail  up  and 
down  in  l)oats  made  out  of  a  single  tree-trunk,  for  there  are  numerous 
canals  in  that  region.  The  water  they  drink  is  hot  and  stagnant, 
putrefied  by  the  sun,  and  swollen  by  the  rainfall,  and  the  Phasis  itself 
is  the  most  stagnant  and  quiet-flowing  of  all  rivers." 

In  the  works  of  recent  travellers  I  find  statements  corroborating 
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the  opinion  alroMly  published  by  Dr.  Keller  (B.  119,  2nd  ed.,  p. 
that  the  remains  of  lake-dwellings  have  been  detected  in  Asia 
Minor,  more  especially  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  region  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  tlie  Caspian.  As  early  as  1849  Bayem  dis- 
covered palafittfts  in  Lake  Gok~chai  and  in  Lake  Paleostruni, 
not  far  from  the  enibouchtire  of  the  Rion  (Phasis).  Mr.  Chantre 
states  that  on  the  lowering  of  Lake  Toporovan,  near  the  village 
of  Choiicha  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Koiira,  and  in  some  other 
lakes  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  indications  of  their  existence 
have  been  obsorvei*  None  of  these  have,  however,  been  suffi- 
ciently explored  to  bo  of  archseological  value. 

While  the  lake-dwellers  of  Switzerland  were  quietly  lining 
in  the  paeuliar  habitations  which  the  hydrographical  conditions 
of  the  country  enabled  them  to  develop  so  largely,  great  and 
progressive  changes  were  going  on  elsewhere  among  the  neolithic 
settlers  in  Europe.  Probably  other  immigrants  soon  found  their 
way  to  the  far  west^  and  brought  with  them  a  knowledge  of 
bronze.  As  time  rolled  on,  considerable  divergences  from  the 
primitive  civilisation  took  place,  partly  the  outcome  of  geographical 
and  clirnatal  conditions,  and  partly  the  result  of  innovations  by  freer 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Then  were  laid  gradually  the  germs  of  the  historicfd  nationalities 
of  Europe.  Just  at  the  dawn  of  history  we  find  the  Celts,  not  in 
the  sunshine  of  their  power,  but  with  faded  strength  and  departe<l 
glory,  contined  to  a  limited  area  in  Europe.  After  the  collapse 
of  the  great  lake-villages  it  is  not  singular  to  tind  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  system  remained  among  the  surroimding  nationalities 
which  subsequently  genninated  into  activity  in  various  spora<lic 
comers,  and  produced  not  only  the  Scottish  and  Irish  craimogs, 
but  the  analogous  remains  in  Friesland,  North  Cicnnany,  Pala* 
dru,  etc.  As  the  great  extinct  mammals  are  known  to  have 
lingered  in  the  recesses  of  mountain  ranges  and  other  secluded 
localities,  so  the  artificial  islands  or  erannogs  and  other  lake- 
habitations  of  the  Iron  Age  are  but  the  deteriorated  remnants  of 
a  doomed  system  which,  like  every  djnng  art  before  final  extinc- 
tion, pa.ssed  through  a  stage  of  decay  and  degeneration. 

*  "  Eeoherches  Anthropolo^qn^  danfi  le  CAQCoeei*^  vol     p.  70, 
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258.  —    9»     Uhlmann,  J.    Einiges  iiber  Pflanzenreste  aus  der  Pfahl- 

baustation  Moringen.    Anzeiger,  p.  532. 

259.  —    „     WuRMBRAND,  Graf.    Pfahlbauten  im  Neusiedlersee.  Mitt. 

Anth.  Ges.  Wien,  bd.  iv. 

260.  —    „     CiiiERici,  G.     La  terramara    di   Gorzano.     II  Panaro^ 

March  3rd. 

(a)  La  terramara  di  Roteglia.    Vltalia  Centrale,  March 
7th. 

261.  —    „     Coppi,  F.    Monografia  ed  iconografia  della  terramara  di 

Gorzano,  etc.    With  thirty-two  plates,  vol.  ii. 

262.  —    „    Le  valve  dell*  unio  nelle  terremare.  L'Archiv 

per  VAnt.  e  la  Entd.,  an.  iv. 

263.  —    „     Crespellani,  A.    Scoperta  di  una  nuova  terramara.  II 

Muratori,  Jan.  30th. 
(a)  Terramara  di  Casinalbo.    Ibid.,  March  27th. 

264.  —    „     Magoi,  L.    Cuspide  di  lancia  in  bronzo.    Cron,  Var, 
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265. — 1^7  L  Marinoni,  C.  La  t^rmnmru  tli  Kegomi  di  Seniga,  e  le  stasdoni 
preistoriehe  al  confiuente  del  Mella  riellXlgliJJi,  uelJft  Bfissa 
Bresciiina.    Aui  del  I  a  Soc.  It.  di  Sc.  Naf,j  voL  Jtvii, 

266i—  )i  PIGOltI^^l,  L.  Terremare  di  Cjisarokla  e  di  Castioiie^  Guz. 
di  Purmdj  July  1, 

287p—    it     StroheLj  p.    Jnioriio  all*  origirje  delle  terremare.  Archiv 

deir  Ant.  s  la  EtnoL^  vol.  iv, 
268p — 1875.  LoVEj         Notice  of  a  Craiinog  in  the  Loch  of  Eilbimie, 

Ayrsliire,    Prnc,  A'.  A.  S^oi.,  vol,  xi, 
209. —    i»     Chanthe,  E.    Les  palalittes  on  constructions  lacustres  du  lac 

de  Palftdru^  ppes  Voiron.    2nd  ed,  Lyon* 
270»—    I?     GhavgieRj  Pkop*   Objet  lacuatre  en  bronzts.  /Inrei^er,  p*  571* 

271,  —    „     V,  pELLENOERGj  El>.    Bcricht  an  die  TiL-Diraction  der  Ent- 

sumpfungen  iiber  die  Ausbeutung  der  PfahUmuten  des 
Bielei'sees  in  den  Jahren  1873  mid  1874.  Bern. 

272,  —    II     Fiiw;her,  H.    Nepiirit  und  Jacleit  nach  ihren  onneralo^fischen 

»  und  etlmographisc^hen  Bedeutung,    Stutit^art,    (2nd  ed., 

18800 

273,  —    11     Heydeck,  Prof.    Die  Untersucliung  einea  Pfahlliaties  bei 

Wei-der  am  Arym^.    AltjK  Motmi.^  bd.  xii.  p*  89, 
274—  Mestorf,  J.  Die  Entstehung der Terramaren,  0>rr,-W«if^  p,  6, 

275,  —    ft     Nauma^jn,  E.    Die  Fauna  der  Pfahlbiuten  im  Starnberger- 

see.    Arehm  fur  AiUh.^  voL  viii. 

276,  —    M     WuRM  BRAND,  Graf-    Ergebnissie  der  Pfaldbau^IJntersucb- 

migen,  iii.    Miti.  Anfh.  Gt^s.  IVienj  bd,  \\ 

277,  —    II     DE  VlT,  V,    11  lago  Maggiore,  etc. ;  chap.  v. :  Abitazioni 

laeustri  del  lago  Maggiore. 
278- —    ,1     PiooRiNi,  L*    EaiTOsizione  di  Antichita  preiatoriche  tenuta  in 

Brescia.    Nmn^a  Anli^nfjUiy  vol.  xxx. 
279* —    J I     B^dieifino  di  Pidetwlttgia  JtaHanfij  an.  i,  r — 

(a)  Bon  I,  C.    Doppia  forma  da  fusione  di  Casinalbo, 

(b)  CniEKicii  G.     Eisctirsione  aivheologica  del  Miriistrri 

Bimghi  nel  Parmenae.  fc^lei  ed  anse  lunate  in  una 
terrnmara  di  Ilario  d'  Enza,    Nuove  aiiserKioni 

deir  e^istenza  dell'  am  bra  i  n  terrenvare. 

(d)  CrespellakIj  a,    U  ambi'a  in  tenx^mare  e  j^elci  rom- 

boidali  di  Bfizzano. 

(e)  PitiORiNi  6  Martin  ATI.    Ricei^he  paletnologiche  im\ 

Veronese  ad  in  Toscana, 

(f )    Scavi  nella  terraraam  di  Caption e  pamenae. 

{g)  Bc'ARABELLij  G.  F.  G.    Bcavi  nella  temimam  del  CMa- 

tellaccio»  pm*^  Tmola, 
2B0. — 1876,  FoBEL,  F.  A.    Antiquitt.%  lacustres  du  laeLeinan,  Anzm^fmr^ 
p.  099, 

281i —    II     Geosb,  V.    Les  touibes  lacuitres  d'Au  vernier*    Ihid,^  p. 
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282.  -187(5.  Pkrrin,  A!   Palafittes  ou  Habitations  lacustres.  Jn^^Etuden 

P(d,  daiis  1e  b(ismn  dn  BhoyieJ*  J^aris. 

283.  —    n     SzECHENYi  Bela,  Comte.    Trouvailles  cle  I'age  de  la  pierre 

clans  le  bassin  du  lac  de  Neusiedle.  Coiig,  Inter.  cTA  ntk,  et 
cTArch.,  session  vii. 

284.  —    „     UiiLMANN,  J.    Notice  sur  les  palafittes  du  Canton  de  Berne. 

Geiieve. 

285.  —    „     Fraxk,  E.    Die  Pfahlbaustation  Schussenried.    Sch.  des  V. 

fur  (rpsch.  d^s  Bodetutpfis, 

286.  —    „     Keller,  F.    Pfahllmut^n.    Siebenter  Bericht.  Sixty-nino 

pages,  with  twenty-four  plates.  Mitt,  der  Antiq.  Ges. 
Zurich,  bd.  xix. 

287.  —    n     Much,  M.    Dritter  Bericht  iiber  die  Pfahlbauforschungen 

im  Mondsee  in  den  Jahren  1875 — 6.  Mitt.  Anth.  Ges. 
Wien,  bd.  vi. :  (a)  Ein  Pfahlbau  im  Almsee.  Ibid. 

288.  —    „     V.  Raeber,  B.    Die  neue  Pfahlbiiuansiedelung  im  Krahenried 

Ijei  Kaltenbrunnen.    Anzeiyer,  p.  655. 

(a)  Pfahlbau  Heimenlachen  im  Thurgau.  Ibid. 

289.  —    „     V.  Radies,  p.    Das  Laibacher  Moor.    Aiislaiid,  no.  10. 

290.  —    „     V.  Sacken,  E.  F.    Der  Pfahlbau  im  Laibacher  Moore.  Mitt. 

der  K.  K.  Central-Corn,  zur  Erfors.  und  Erhaltung  der 
Knnst.  uiul  pre-Denk,  N.  F.,  bd.  ii. 

291.  —    „     V.  ScHAB,  Sir  J.  Die  Pfahlbauten  im  Wiirmsee.  With  eighteen 

plates.    Beit,  zur  Afith.  umi  Urge.  Bat/ems,  Ixi.  i. 

292.  —    „     SiEVERs.     Pfahlbau  im  Arnischsee  in  Livland.    Zeit.  filr 

Eth.,  bd.  viii.,  Verluind.,  pp.  157,  276,  279  ;  bd.  ix.  p.  433. 

293.  —    „     ViRCHOW,  R.  Terramare  an  der  Tlieiss  und  iiber  ungarische 

Alterthiimer  iiberhaupt.    Ibid.,  p.  243. 
293a. —  „     Coppi,  F.     Monografia  ed  iconogratia  della  terremara  di 
Gorzano.    Vol.  iii.,  with  pp.  32  and  16  plates.  Modena. 

294.  —    „     Gastaldi,  B.    Frammenti  di  Paleoetnologia  Italiana.  Atti 

della  R.  Ac.  dei  Lincei,  Roma. 

295.  —    „     LiOY,  P.    Le  abitazioni  lacustri  di  Fimon.    Mem.  del  R. 

Inst.  Veneto  di  Sc.  Let.  ed  Arti,  vol.  xix. 

296.  —    „     Martinati.    Storia  della   Paletnologia  Veronese.  Thirty- 

eight  pages. 

297.  —    „     Pir.ORiyi,  L.    Sur  la  Terramare  de  Casaroldo.    Ctrng.  Inter. 

cTAnth.  et  d'Arch.,  session  vii. 

298.  —    „     Bidleffino  di  Paletnologui  Itafunin,  an.  ii. : — 

(a)  Angelucci,  a.    1  pugnali  delle  Mariere. 

(b)  Boxizzi,  P.    Intorno  all'  ambra  del  Montale. 
(C)  CuiERici,  G.    I  pugnali-coltelli  delle  terremare. 

(d)  Mariotti,  G.    Di  alcuni  pugnali  di  bronzo  scoperti 

a  Castione  del  Marchesi  nel  Parmigiano. 

(e)  PiGORixi,  L,    Terremare  ungheresi. 
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299,  — IS71\  Gross,  V.  ITn  porte-aiguitle  lacustre  de  MDringen.  Anteiffer^ 

719. 

(a)  Nouveaux  moulea  en  molaase  de  Moringen,    Ihui,^  p. 
763. 

300.  —    M     Rode,  Prop.    Tombeaux  du  temps  des  habitations  Wu»ir^, 

IlmL,  p.  759. 

301*  -  J,  Plkyte,  W.  Nederlandaehe  Oudheckii  van  de  vroegste 
Tijden  tot  op  Karel  den  Groote.   Leidmi,   (In  progress,) 

302* —  11  Bksciisiann,  C.  Beiidit  liber  die  PfahUmutennufdeck- 
ungen  iin  Laibacher  Moore  ini  Jahre  1876.  SUz.  f/rr 
Wittier  Ak,  d.  TTiia.,  PhU.^  liisf.^  cl,  ixjtadv. 

303.  —    I J     Fkaas.      Ueber   den  Steinhanser  KnuppelUiu  bei  Bchus- 

senried.    CorrAdait^  p.  159. 

304.  —    Ti     Hkydkck,  Prop,    Die  FortsetKUng  und  der  AbschluHs  der 

Ausgrabungen  in  Arya-See.    Alip.  Mon.^  bd.  xiv.  p*  IBL 

305.  —         ViRCBOW,  R,    Ueber  Schadel  und  Gerathe  aua  den  Pfahl- 

bauten  von  Au vernier,  Sutz  und  Moringen.  EeU.  fwr 
A  ntk,^  ix.    Verhmuf  .,  p.  1*26. 

306.  —    ii     Bericlrt  iiber  die  acht  aJlgemeine  Veraammlung  der  dewtachen 

Anthropologiiscbeti  OesellMcbaft  zu  Ooiistanz.  Corr.-bUitt^ 
pp.  66  to  163, 

307.  —    II     Castblprakco,  p.     Station©  titica  delF  laola  dei  Gipreasi 

nel  lago  di    Pusiano,     A  Hi  dslla  Soc.  //.  Sg.  J^tU.^ 

vol.  XJL 

308.  -    „     Helbig,  W.    L'Orientazione  delle  terreujare,    ^t*^.  delF  Inst. 

di  Cor.  AreL 

309.  —    II     Levi,  A.  S.    Alcuni  cenni  di  studi  preistarici  sulla  Bavoja. 

A  tti  d^lla  Siic.  Toi/c.  di  Sc.  Ji^aL^  vol.  iii. 
310»—    II     PlooRiTfl,  L.    Le  abitaasioni  la^^tistri  di  Peachiera  nel  lago  di 
Garda.    Atti  deMtr  R.  Ac,  dei  Lince%  p,  19»  an,  *274. 

311,  —    „     BulUitino  di  PtdffntdiH/m  It(di(f  na^  an.  iii. : — 

(a)  Chiebici,  G,    CoBflideraidQni  sui  ragguagli  degli  scavi 

del  Ca;*teUiiocio  Imole^.  (a')  La  questione  dell* 
aiiibra  in  terr«mare  dell'  eta  del  bronzo.  (a  *) 
Staadone  Demorta  nel  Mantovano.  (a' ')  St ra till* 
cazioni  coordinate  delle  tre  etA  preistoriehe. 

(b)  PittORiNi,  L.    Hccole  ruot©  di  corno  di  cervo  e  di 

bn>tLS£0  delle  terretnare  deir  Emilia. 

(c)  BcARADELLl,  G.    La  terramara  del  Caatellaccio  presso 

Imola. 

(d)  Htrobkl,  P,    Ogg«tti  intaressanti  delle  terremara. 

312,  — 1878.  Jones,  T.  R.    Englbli  Lake-Dwellinga  and  Pile  Stmctupes. 

Nature^  vol.  xvii, 

313,  —    11     GttAXfiiKR,    Prop,     Les    stations    lacustres  d'Estavayer, 

Anss^tr^  803. 
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314. — 1878.  Gross,  V.    Moringen  et  Au vernier.   Deux  stations  lacustres. 

(Twelve  plates.)  NeuveviUe. 
(a)  Le  Station  de  St.  Blaise.    Two  plates. 
316. —    n     Revon,  L.    La  Haute-Savoie  avant  les  Romains.    Paris  et 

Annecy  ;  also  Rev.  Savaisienne,  1875. 

316.  —    n     RoMER  Florian,  F.    Les  terramares  en  Hongrie.  Cofif/. 

Inter.  cTAnth.  et  (VArch.  Budapest^  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

317.  —    n     Deschmann,  C.    Ueber  die  vorjahrigen  Funde  im  Laibacher 

Pfahlbau.    Mitt.  AiUh.  Ges.  Wien,  bd.  viii. 

318.  —    i,     Much,  M.    Ueber  die  Funde  aus  dem  Neusiedlersee.  Ibid, 

319.  —    n     Wilkens,  M.    Ueber  die  Schadelknochen  des  Rindes  aus 

dem  Pfahlbau  des  Laibacher  Moores.  Ibid. 

320.  —         BoRGHi,  N.    Sulla  scoperta  di  una  stazione  preistorica  nella 

palude  Brabbia.    Atti  della  Soc.  It.  di  Sc.  Nat.,  vol.  xxi. 

321.  —    n     Castelfranco,  p.    Le  stazioni  lacustri  dei  laghi  di  Monate 

e  di  Yarano,  e  considerazioni  general!  intomo  alle 
palafitte.    Atti  delta  Soc.  It.  Sc.  Nat.,  vol.  xxi. 

322.  —    M     CoPPi,  F.    Nuova  scoperta  archeologica  nella  terramara  di 

Gorzano.    Atti  delta  R.  Ac.  del  Sc.  di  Torino,  vol.  xiv. 

323.  —    n     Crespellani,  A.    Le  terremare  del  Modenese.    Atti  delta 

Soc.  It.  Sc.  Nat.,  vol.  xxi. 

324.  —    n     Garoni,  T.    Scoperte  paleoetnologiche  nelF  Isolino,  sul  lago 

di  Varese.  NeUe  Notizie  degli  Scavi  Com.  alia  R.  Ac. 
dei  Lincei. 

326. —    „     Garovaolio,  A.    Torbiere  di  Bosisio  e  Pusiano.    Riv.  Arch, 
delta  Frov.  di  Como. 

326.  —         Ranchet  e  Regazzoni.    Le  nuove  scoperte  preistoriche  alF 

Isolino,  nel  lago  di  Varese.  Atti  ddla  Soc.  It.  di  Sc.  Nat., 
vol.  xxi. 

327.  —    )9     Regazzoni,  I.    L'uomo  preistorico  nella  provincia  di  Como 

(4**,  136  pages  with  10  plates).  Afilano. 

328.  —    yy     Btdlettino  di  Paletnologia  Italiana,  an.  iv. : — 

(a)  Castelfranco,  P.    Fibule  a  grandi  coste  e  ad  arco 

semplice. 

(b)  Cavazzocca,  a.     Stazione  lacustre  del  Bor,  presso 

Pacengo,  nel  lago  di  Garda. 

(c)  Chierici,  G.    Sepolcro  del  periodo  di  transizione  dair 

eta  della  pietra  alle  terremare. 

(d)  PiGORiNi,  L.     Ricerche  paletnologiche  a  Cavriana. 

(d')  Nuove  scoperte  nella  torbiera  Cascina  del 
Veronese. 

(e)  Strobel,  p.   Oggetti  di  legno  della  Mariera  di  Castione. 

329.  — 1879.  UssuER  and  Kinahan.    On  a  Submarine  Crannog  discovered 

by  R.  J.  Ussher  at  Ardmore,  County  Waterford. 
Proc.  R.I.  A.,  vol.  ii.,  2nd  S. 
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330.  — 1879.  Hayman  and  Ussher.    On  the  Submarine  Crannoge  dis- 

covered on  the  peat  under  high  water-mark  at  Ardmore 
Bay.    Journ.  R.  II.  A.  A,,  vol.  v.,  4th  S. 

331.  —    „     MuNBO,  R.     Notice  of  the  Excavation  of  a  Crannog  at 

Loclilee,  Ayrshire.    Proc.  S.  A.  ScoL,  xiii. 

332.  —    „     For  EL,  F.  A.    Les  tenevi^res  artificielles  des  cit^s  lacustres. 

AnzeigeVj  also  Mat.  pour  Vhist.,  etc.,  vol.  xiv. 

333.  —    „     Gross,  V.    Un  ^trier  en  bronze  trouv^  pres  de  I'embouchure 

de  la  Thielle  dans  le  lac  de  Bienne.    Anzeiger^  p.  909. 

334.  —    „    Une  nouvelle  palafitte  de  I'^poque  de  la  pierre  k 

Locras,  lac  de  Bienne.    Materiaux,  etc.,  vol.  xiv. 

335.  —    „     Helbig,  W.     Die  Italiker  in  der  Poebene.    One  hundred 

and  forty  pages,  with  map  and  two  plates.  Leipzig. 

336.  —    „     Kelleb,F.  Pfahlbauten.  Achter  Bericht.  Fifty-eight  pages 

and  eight  plates.    Mitt,  der  Antiq.  Ges.  Zurich,  bd.  xx. 

337.  —    „    Etruskische  Streitwagen  aus  Bronze  in  den  Pfahl- 

bauten.    Anzeiger,  p.  887. 

338.  —    „     KoHN  und  Mehlis.     Materialen   zur  Vorgeschichte  des 

Menschen  in  Ostlichen  Europa.  Jena. 

339.  —    M     Studeb,  T.    Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der  Hunderaceu  in  den 

Pfahlbauten.    Arch,  fur  Anth.,  hd.  im.. 

340.  —    ,,     Coppi,  F.    Lo  scavo  e  gli  oggetti  della  terramara  di  Grorzano 

neir  anno  1879.  Twenty -three  pages  and  one  plate. 
Atti  della  R.  Ac.  delle  Sc.  di  Torifio,  vol.  xv. 

341.  —    „     Regazzoni,  I.     Dei  nuovi  scavi  nell'  Isola  Virginia,  lago 

di  Varese.  Twenty-two  pages,  with  three  plates.  Riv. 
Arch,  della  prov.  di  Coma. 

(a)  Di  alcuni  oggetti  preistorici  raccolti  nelle  stazioiii 
del  lago  di  Varese.  Ihvi. 

342.  —    „     de  Stefan  I,  S.    Ricerche  paletnologiche  nel  lago  di  Garda. 

Nelle  notizie  degli  scavi,  etc.,  R.  Ac.  dei  Liticei. 

343.  —    „     Bullettiiw  di  Paletnologia  Ita/iana,  an.  v. : — 

(a)  Chierici,  G.    Sunto  critico  della  Memoria  di  Ranchet 

e  Regazzoni :  Le  nuove  scoperte  all'Isolino  nel  lago 
di  Varese. 

(b)  Pi(i0RiNi,  L.    Stazione  lacustre  nel  Piceno. 

(c)  Strobel,  p.    Sunto  critico  della  Memoria  di  Castel- 

franco :  Le  stazioni  lacustri  dei  laghi  di  Monate  e 
Varano. 

344.  —1880-4.  MuNRO,  R.    Ayrshire  Crannoges.     C ol lections  of  A t/^r  ami 

Galloivay  Arch.  Association,  vols.  ii.  iii.  and  iv. 
346. — 1880.  Plunk  ET,  T.     On   an  Ancient    Settlement  found  about 
twenty-one  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  peat,  in  the 
Coal-lx)g  near  Boho,  county  Fermanagh.    Proc.  R.  I.  A., 
vol.  ii.,  2nd  S. 
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346.  — 1880.  Wakeman,  W.  F.    On  certain  recent  Discoveries  on  Ancient 

Crannog  Structures,  chiefly  in  the  County  Fermanagh. 
J(nirn.  R,  IL  A,  A,,  vol.  v.,  4th  S. 

347.  —    n     Gross,   V.     Demi^res    trouvailles    clans   les  habitations 

lacustres  du  lac  de  Bienne.    Materiaux,  etc,,  vol.  xv. 

(a)  Une  double  hache  en  cuivre  de  Locras.  Ibid, 

(b)  Le  canot  lacustre  de  Vingreis  (lac  de  Bienne).  An- 

zeiger,  p.  69. 

348.  —    n     MoNTELius,   O.    Deux   bronzes  d'origine  Scandinave  d<^- 

cou verts  en  Suisse.    MateriauXy  etc.,  vol.  xv.  p.  1 4. 

349.  —    „     PiLLOT,  E.    Notice  sur  les  habitations  pr^historiques  de 
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lacustre  della  Lagozza.    Fifty-two  pages  and  one  plate. 
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366. —    n     Cavazzocca,  a.    Abitazioni  lacustri  del  lago  di  Garda — 
Palafitta  del  Bor.    Nineteen  pages  with  live  plates. 
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Canoes,  18,  30,  37,  38,  52,  66,  69,  83,  113, 

135,  177,  207,  210,  233,  359,  367,  368,  371, 

376,  388,  390,  391,  392,  393,  403,  413,  428, 

431,  438,  440,  445,  481,  485 

 ,  General  remarks  on,  479 

 ,  Repaired,  480 

Capriano,  Torbiera  di,  205 
Carbonate  of  copper,  Celts  of,  70 
Carbrook  mere,  467 
Cargaghoge,  Crannog  at,  390 
Carinthia,  Pile-dwellings  in  lakes  of,  168 
Carlingwark  L.,  Crannog  in,  444 
Carlovingian  period.  Objects  of,  302 
Camiola,  Lake- dwellings  in,  168 
Carrard,  M.,  93 
Carved  wood,  411,  446 
Casale-Zaffanella,  Terramara  of,  260 
Casaroldo,  Terramara  of,  251,  271 
Cascina,  Pile  structures  at,  238 
Casks  with  iron  hoops  in  terpen  y  ^2 
Castelfranco,  Professor,  189,  194,  200,  204, 

213,  634,  550 
Castellaccio,  Terramara  at,  250,  269 
Castelnuovo,  Terramara  at,  249 
Castiglione  di  Marano,  Terramara  at,  271 
Castione,  Terramara  at,  and  investigations 

in,  248,  262 
Castle  Loch,  Crannog  at,  444 
Castleforbes,  Crannog  at,  390 
Castlefore  L.,  Crannog  in,  390 
Castletown,  Crannog  at,  444 
Cat,  Remains  of,  156,  238,  264 
 ,Domestic,  not  in  Swiss  lake-dwellings, 
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Caucasus,  Lake-dwellings  in,  653 
Cauldron  (bronze),  444 

 (iron),  386,  392,  393 

Causeways  to  crannogs,  395 

 submerged,  446,  449 

Cavazzocca,  Sig.  Alberto,  219,  227 
Cavedoni  on  terremare,  248 
Cazalis  de  Fondouce,  M.,  96 
Cazzago-Brabbia,  Lake-dwelling  of,  196 


T.AKE-inVEIJJXGS   OF  EFUOPK. 


Celignj;  Litktj-clwellinir  at,  HK 

Celta,  hrony^^  pttmm,  i"  early  lake-dwreU 

 ,  ,  lliit  ftirnw  tiuly  iu  Tmiifiition 

peritKi,  84,  8a,  93,  SI  1 
'  ,  ,  with  cutting  edge  ijftralje)  to 

wings,  13,  43,  143 
—  ,  ^  ,  MMiksted  with  loi*p  tratiaWTiH^ 

to  cutting  6%^,      Sttl,  100 
—  ,  from  uraimogs;,  etc.,  316,  3i9| 

386,  393,  ill 
 ,  Copper,  16,  30, 40, 114,  128, 130,  139, 

HI,  lao,  177,  198,512—510 
— — ^  ,  with  doulile-L'iittiDg  edge,  33, 

523 

 of  flintj  47, 13fi,  139,  145, 30fl,  310,  S2l 

 ,  Iron,  socketed*  Mtd  with  loop,  388 

 of  fltoue,  ftOl^  ft  jwuutmj  ui  mrly  lake- 

dweUiii^ 

 ,  MouutLiig  of,  601 

 with  double-cutting  edge,  214 

 Irotti  fjmimoga,  380,  393,  394, 

411 

Ceud  L.J  Cnumog  in,  393 
Cbiible  k  Feiron,  Lake-d welling  att  60 
Ohains  (iron),  290 «  300,  Sol,  368 
ChsLimeis,  Mr.  G^rge^  on  Scot^th  Vtuxi- 
nogs,  396 

ChamblandcA,  Sepulehreii  of  htke-dwellera 
at,  54i 

CJhamblon  HouEit,  Lakc-dweUingm  at  foot 
of,  59 

Champ  Hurtin,  Lake  dwelling  at,  66 
Cfaampr^veyr«8,  Lakci  dwelUog  at,  42,  .>lti 
Chantre,      E.,  95,  299,  ,^53 
Chanot,  63.  64,  524.  527,  548 
Charplguat,  Lake*d  welling  at,  97 
Cbitaigniet,  Lake- dwelling  &t,  88 
Chiteau  Beanregiardp  Lake-dwelling  at,  90 
CSh4telanl  (BeTmx),  Lako-d welling  at,  52 

 ffdr  Ltitry,  Sepukhres  at,  -542 

Chatilloti  (Bourget),  Lake-dwollings  at,  96 

 —  (Annecy),  Lake^dwdliug  ut,  104 

Cheseaujc,  Lake-<lweHiug  at,  60 
Chfivroujt,  Lake-d welling  at,  64,  &27 
Che^  lea  Meines^  Lake  dwelling  at,  d3 
Chiarichutto,  Termmara  at,  267 
Ohi^i  on  tefremiira,  248,  249,  269,  271, 

276,  338 
Chimney »  of  oTena,  538 
Chinelfl  (La  Tdne),  288 
CMoromelanite,  65, 13^>,  141,  144,193,^,507 
Chmtian  reltcs  fouud  on  cimtinogM,  451 
Cimbe  L*,  Crannog  in,  392,  492 
Circular  stooea.  Perforated,  114,  15?,  163, 198 
Cit^  de  Gene  ire,  Lnke-dvrulling  of,  89 
ChLir^auJt,  Lake- dwelling  of,  104 
Clas|»  of  hronzQ,  522 
Clay  weighte,  kidnefy-ehaped,  214 
Cleluid,  Profeflsor,  451 
Clement,  Dr.,  51,  53 
Clendy,  Lake-dwelling  60 


Cloghmi3%  Cr&unfig  at.  390 
Cloucoriek  L,,  Cruuuog  in*  390 
Cloneyg{>nnQ]].    {See  Tonymnrt?*) 
Clooitbo  L.,  Cmnnoga  in,  390 
Ctoonboulogh  L.,  Cranuog  iu,  301 
Cloonfinlough,  Crannogs  iu.  366— 36S,  391 
ClooDtinnen  L.,  Crimnog  in,  391 
Cloonfree  L^,  CrtLoaogftin,  365,  391 
Ctooiitiirk  L.,  Crannogs  in,  391 
Closebum,  Remains  at,  445 
Cloth,  ImpreflHiona  of,  386,  498 
Clo ugh  water,  Crannog  in,  391 
Clunie  L.,  Crannog  iu,  445 
Coal-Beg,  Cmnnog  in,  378,  391,  189 
Cogozxo,  Tcrranmni  at,  361 
Coimi,  12,  31,  69,  190,  195,  218,  226,  281,  294, 

342,  366,  395,  403,  432.  462,  .543,  549 
Cold  Aah  Common,  File  atructun»B  at,  467 
CoUe«iue,  moaitui  at,  44p> 
Colomb,  Mr.,  S7 

Coloiabier,  Lake- dwelling  at,  42 

CoiuabbioL.,  Remaiua  in,  201 

Combs  of  bone  or  horn,  32,  141,  226,  31 7i, 

340,  359,  366,  369,  373,  431,  446 
 for  compari«OD  with  thosti  from  Scot^ 

tdsh  craucogH,  453 

 ,  Mode  of  making,  fjOi 

 of  brouae,  16,  72,  224,  341,  355,  522 

 of  wood,  55,  04,  75,  2iti,  302,  351, 

440,  499 
Conunandoatah,  319 
Commeroe  among  take-dwellera,  533 
Concke,  Lake-dwellings  at,  o4,  523,  537 
Conjui,  Lake-dwelling  at,  95 
Constance,  Lake  of,  1 2'! — 146 

—  ,  Lake-dwellingB  iu  Bay  of,  133 

Contuxabia,  Lake-dwelliugif)  iu  peat  moor  of, 

209 

Coolcranoge,  Crannog  at,  391 
Codztaman,  Antique  wooden  macbme  fouod 
at,  1S2 

Copper  Age,  Theory  of,  eiainin&d,  512 — 516 
 ,  Object*  of,  13,  16,  30,  33,  34,  40,  48, 

49,  66.  81, 104,  H4,  128,  130,  139,  141,  146, 

14L  m\  177,  198 
Coppet^  Leike-dwelling  at,  88 
Coppi,  Professor,  on  lemunaam  of  QonEano, 
262 

Coral,  151,  315 

Corhj^re,  La,  LakenlwclUnga  at»  63 
Coreelettea,  Lako-dwellingvi  at,  57h,  523,  526, 
526,  534 

Cofi^reeTy,  Oiumiog  at,  359.  391 
Cordeoons,  Profeaaor,  on  lake-d  w  el  lings  at 

Arquii*Petrarca,  230 
Comalia,  Sig.,  186,  276 
Conm^eer,  Crannog  at,  391 
Corneockle,  Crannog  at,  445 
Correction  de*  Eaux  du  Jura,  20—24 
Oorrib  L. ,  Stone-dwellingn  in,  ;>91 
CortaiUod,  Lake-dwellings  at,  44,  52 ]|  52^1 
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Costa  de  Beauregard,  Le  Comt€,  on  age  of 

the  pahititrf^s  iu  tlit^  Lake  of  Bourget,  99 
tJot  L»  Cranuog  iUj  445 
Cottlmi,  Quam.  from,  315 
Condr^^  LikspdwiOlifiig  at,  93 
Coulters  of  iron,  359 
Counter  of  bono,  300 
Crahay,  Professor,  305 
e»tfijy»itgti,  CSift^f  at,  391 
Crane  Island,  395 

Craniology  of  Swiss  lake -dwellers,  637 
Crannagh  L.,  391 

 MacknaNTn,  391,  486 

Crannog-boy,  391 

Crannog  Mac  Samhradhain,  391 

CzmiuiQ£-juni-B Ellin,  391 

— — ,  ,  list  of,  389—395 

 ,  ^riilMiid  by  the  English,  481, 

482 

 ,  Scottish,  Discovery  of,  306 

 ,  ,  IM  o£t  4i%-^^4S 

 ,  ,  Critical  examination  of  relics 

from,  449 

 ,  ,  Celtic  origin  of,  452 

in  Btwthmd  and  Ireland,  Late  occu- 

 ,  relation  to  ethnolog}', 

489 

 ^  Antiquity  of,  486 

 ,  Structure  of,  475 

 ,  Access  to,  477 

— — ,  C3eamlraa«liBon,  494 
C-ffuuif.-.^  uami^  f>ivrn  to  crannogs  in  Scot- 
tish annab,  486 
Creenagh  L.,  Crannog  in,  391 
Crescents,  12,  18  (et  pcunim) 

 as  religious  emblems,  532 

 of  stone,  25 

(^respellani  Cav.,  248,  256 

Crftt,  Lake-dwelling  at,  42 

Creuse  la  (Crasaz),  Lake-dwelling  at,  63 

Creux  de  la  DuUive,  Lake-dwellings  at,  88 

 de  Tongues,  Lake- dwellings  at,  90 

Croix  gamm^^  385,  415 

Cross,  Form  of,  on  pottery,  234 

 ,  Greek  form  of,  on  a  piece  of  wootl,  4 16 

 of  tin,  224,  523 

 Seiilptiirtl^  392 

Crossbow,  Bolts  of,  431 
Crowland,  Lake-dwelling  at,  459 
Cfroj,  Crannog^  at,  445 
Crodf^r  (>»niss).  374 

(Vat  iblcH,  iS.  m,  114,  123,  160,  174,  370,  373, 

37':.  :1H7        392,  417,  430,  436,  523 
Cudn  lih,  Ljik'  -dweliiiigat,  66 

■  ,  riii]'K  ^*at,  481 

Cuirass,  389 

Cullina,  Crannog  at,  391 

Cully,  Lake-dwelling  at,  86 

Cupe  of  bronze,  48,  63,  71,  290,  38.'),  522 

 of  horn,  82,  114,  504 


Cups  of  human  skulls,  33,  37,  537 

 ,  Trilocular,  18,  44,  193 

Cup-marked  stones,  60,  411 
Curry-comb,  300 
Currygrane.  Crannog  at,  391 
Czamisoe,  lAk»4woU£nf  in,  325,  327 
Czeszewo,  Iil^k&4w«lHiig  at,  321 

Dabersee,  I«te*4welliiig  in,  317,  331 
Dacian  village  represented  on  the  CDlumn  of 

Trajan,  537 
Daggers,  501,  516  passim) 

 of  ItMBM,  momM       gold.  444 

 of  broDKef  with  horn  handles^  236 

 of  flint,  witJi  solid  bandies,  308,  311 

 of  horn,  doubl«*j¥^qg«dt. 

 of  iron,  ornamented  with  silver  wire, 

25 

 ■,  Unique  form  of,  28 

DunubieUi  Ixu^in,  LiLke.^-4w t  iling':-  in,  152 
Dttrdel'Thcxreni,  M..      40,  277  296 
Dftwktus^  Prnf(5!L(Si?r  Bcivd^  4(i7 
Day,  Mr.,  on  jintujuitieH  nt  Tjoiuo  Bar,  487 
Deer,  Antlers  of,  with  eighteen  points,  391 
Dt'hofF,  Herr,  132,  136 
Delfortrie,  M.,  lOS 
Dereen  L.,  Crannog  in,  391 
Derreskit  L.,  Crannog  in.  391 
Derryhollow.    (See  Lough  Ravel.) 
Derschbach,  Lake-dwelling  at.  80 
Deschmann,  Di  .  Karl,  168,  170,  184 
Desor,  B^ofitagr  38^      45,  49,  66,  95,  153, 
187, 200, 277, 297,  497,  551 
Desor,"  or  "Del  Moresco,"  Lake-dwell- 
ing of,  195 
Despine,  Baron,  95 
Dhtt  L-  CmTnnkti  in,  396,  445 
Dioe,  23ti,  3^*0 

Din^Lviorf,  LLtk<  nl  ivclliii!:^  at,  135 

Dirks,  M.,  on  terpen,  336 

Discs  of  bone,  ornamented,  42,  156 

 of         or  ]h- It  I  527 

Discoidal  stones,  218,  531 
Dishes  of  bronze,  16,  29,  48,  68,  63,  71,  102, 
290,  355,  385,  399.  446,  461,  622 

 of  Snuadjnaviaii  arigini  534 

 of  tmod,  40a,  4      431,  504 

IHlblllAfMihen,  FUf  ilmlmKin,  344 
IKuMcoiof  kbour,  m  o33 
of  L&^4iitfl%s,  63.5 
Jkik^  L.  C^^fiiziag  in,  445 

Doitir  mt,  m 

DolilrtMlOBiilUBia  skulls,  537 
Pnrn.  Dr  oiiifU|^bM^  161 
Domestic  fowl  not  in  Swiss  Lake-dwellings, 
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Doon  L.,  Canoes  in,  415 

Door  of  wood,  113,  365 

Douanne.    (See  Twann.) 

Dowalton  L. ,  Crannogs  in,  398,  445,  477 

Drumaleague  L.,  Crannogs  in,  364,  391 

Drimidarragh,  Crannog  at,  377,  391,  489 
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Druntgay^  Grannog  iit,  ^9'2 
Drumkoeryf  Craunog  at,  S92 
Brunikelin,  Suppa»^  43ratiiiDg  at,  392,  iS9 
Brumtane^  Ofannog  nij  392 
DrmngklmlyT  Craoiiog  at,  392 
I>nimalQe,  Crannog  at, 
DrinibletoD,  Rev.  Mr.,  434 
Diiomveo,  Eari  of,  451 
DiiDshniighliii.    (5e«  Ligore,) 
Durkheim*  Lake-dwellinga  nt,  SOS 

Eiiru  L.,  Cmjinog  in,  415 
EauK-Yivea,  Iitike*dweUifigi  at, 
Ebiii^UDum,  Bomari  city  of,  60 
EderdaUt  Cronofig  at,  392 
Ilgelflee,  Lake-dwoUiiigs  in,  118 
Eggt  Lake-dwelJiiig  m.t,  135 
Eggfi,  Shells  of,  in  terpen  ^  343 
Egfc- shaped  Htonee,  139 
Eicti,  Like- dwelling  at,  76 
Eldng  L.,  Crannog  in,  44S 
Elk,  Homn  of,  mad  ai  poliflherSi  177 

 ,  Iriah,  366,  372,  374 

Elian -na-glack.  448 
Embroidered  dotK  116 
Buainet  work,  355,  385 
EpaulettfiR,  19N 

EH  ska,  Suhmarine  cpannog  at,  443 j  446 
Erie  aba  ch,  Lake-dwellUig  at^  19 
EnoHtingtrii,  Lake^dweUiug  al,  132 
EitaTDjreri  Lake  *d  sellings  at,  01  ^  523,  527 
Bete,  Qauliali  remaiii»  in  mnaenm  of,  548 
Etnwcan  remilni,      64,  219,  622,  534 
ISTaiw,  Dr.,  55,  4:i2,  m 
Excenevrciz,  Liku-dw^elling  at^  92 
Expastition  Int«miitioual,  PariH,  106 
Eyea  L.,  Cmnnogs  in,  376,  3U2 

Fahretti  on  ffrajiii  on  p6>ttory,  550 
Fabrique  Canton,  Lake- dwelling  at,  90 
Faetoriee  of  apecial  object*,  47i  136|  ISS^ 

141,  m 

Rihttttedtw  Wnrth,  344 

Faougi  Circular  wooden  ttruotun^  at,  71 

—  f  Lake-dwelling  at,  70 

Faroham,  Lonl,  372 
Faanacloicfa,  Hemain^  at,  445 
Faughan  L,  Cninni>g  In.  363,  392 
Fauna  of  Lagore,  351 

 of  Swiia  lake-dweUings,  534 

 of  tarromare,  273 

FaTit!,  M.,2e 

Fed«ra*t  ,  Eemaim  at,  445 

Feder§ee,  Lake- dwellings  in,  147 

Feldbach.  Lake-dwoUing  at,  130 

Fell  L.,  Crannog  in,  445 

Felleuberg,  Dr  iron,  2^,  27|  31,       3$,  70, 

&11,  640 
FeUite,  Implementa  of,  f»5 
Fence  Wood,  DwellingH  in  ponds  at,  468 
Fenland,  Lake-dwellings  in,  459 
Fergtii  L.,  Crannog  in,  445 


Fe?guiM4>u,  St  r  Jam  Be,  419 
Fermanagh*  Cmnnog«i  in,  ii75 
Ferrnle  of  hrnitii,  414 
Fihnlie,  16,  2!4,  48,  63.  06,  102, 138,  142,  163, 

197,  198,  203,  205,  213,  224,        290,  323, 

329,  342,  393,  415,  543,  516 
■ — —  of  Bronze  Age,  521 

 '  of  Scandinavioji  type,  68^  634 

Figm-BB  of  animali!  of  clay,  25,  59,  160|  53S 

 of  bronze,  90,  133,  2^,  533 

File  of  bronze,  97 

 of  iron,  288 

Fimon,  Lake-dwelling  of,  227 
Findrnine,  Brooch  of,  370 
Finger  rings  of  gold,  432 
Fio11et(9,  lea.  Lake-dwelling  at,  07 
Fischhach,  LrLke-d welling  iit,  144 
FiBcher  on  distribution  of  jade,  607 
Fiah-hookaof  StoneAgB,75, 127, 141, 176,501 

 of  bronxo,  16,  48,  72,  ft  pm^im 

- — —  in  La  Tene,  2{»0 

Piflh-fipearH  of  bom,  with  two  or  four 

prongs,  13S 

  of  bronze,  221 

 '  of  iron,  290 

Flax-eomb*,  13,  48,  66,  79,  127,  131 

Flemiugton  L,,  Crannog  in,  445 

Flint,  Objix'l*  of,  in  British  lake- dwellings, 

378,  39!,  392,  411,  4  >2,  430,  436,  468,  473 
Flon,  Lake -dwelling  at,  87 
Flora  of  Swiss  lake- dwellings,  636 
Flute  of  bone,  343 
Font,  Lake-dwelling  at,  60 
Fontanellato,  terramara  of  Iron  Age  at,  276 
Fontega.,  Wooden  machines  from,  181 
Foreign  objects  in  lake-dwellings,  524 
Forel,  Lake-dwelling  at,  64 
Forel,  M.,  83 

Forelf  Dr.,  on  station!  in  Luke  of  Gt^nevn, 
83-93 

 ,  on  sepulchrea  noar  Morges,  510 

Forfar  L.*  Bemains  in,  445,  483 
Forgeries  of  obji^ts  in  Switzerland,  64 
Fork,  Iron,  64,  643 

Forrer,  Mr.  R.,  on  copper objocto,  614,  527 
Fort  L,  Cmnnogin.  392 
FoBtor,  Mr.  W.  K.,  190 
Founders  of  lake-dwellingiet,  652 
Fonndry  materials,  18,  28,  41,  89,  98, 174, 623 
Fonrdrigniar,  M.,  ou  Qauludi  oemetery,  646 
FoiC,  Geneml  Lone  {Pitt-BiTorv),  400 
Fraaa,  t^feaor,  ou  fauna  from  Scbu^sen- 
ried,  151 

Frai  d'Aigne,  Lake-dwelling  at,  87 
Frank,  Oberforater,  147,  162,  ,502, 
Franks,  Mr,,  on  pottery  from  pile -»tnioturo» 
in  London,  461 

^  ,  on  '*]ate  Celtic^*  remains,  651 

Frauenpfahl,  Lake-dweUing  at,  1 36 
Freiburg,  Jade  at,  608 
Frenchie  L.,  Cnuutog  in,  445 
i  Frendenb«rg,  Dr-,  217 
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Friar's  Carse,  Cranuog  at,  438,  445 
Friedrichsbruch  Moor,   Wooden  machine 

found  in,  180 
Fromm,  Herr,  307 
Fruits  from  lake- dwellings,  536 
Fry's  Island,  391 
Fullah  L.,  Crannog  in,  445 
Funshinagh  L.,  Crannog  in,  392 
Fuschlsee,  Lake-dwelling  in,  164,  492 

Gabiule,  Lake-dwelling  at,  90 
Gaff  tipped  with  iron,  290 
Gagelow,  Lake -dwelling  at,  310 
Gaienhofen,  Lake-dwelling  at,  133 
Galbally,  Crannog  at,  392 
Gallo-Rooian  remains,  31,  96,  lOS 
Gangways,  407,  421,  437,  446,  477 
Garda,  Lake  of,  216-227,  536 
Gastaldi,  Professor,  186,  206,  239 
Gauls  in  North  Italy,  549 
Geneva,  Lake  of.  Stations  in,  82  —94 
Gerlafingen  (Gerofln),  Lake-dwellings  at, 
28,  511 

Ge^ierichsee,  Lake- dwellings  in,  325 

Giacometti,  Dr.,  266 

Gillespie,  Rev.  James,  480 

Gimlet  of  iron,  300 

Girdles,  16,  28 

Guile  L.,  Crannog  in,  392 

Gladiator,  The  dying,  293 

Glass  L.,  Stone  island  in,  445 

Ghiss,  16,  28,  30,  45,  52,  53,  57,  58,  68,  77, 
78,  102,  134,  142,  156,  192,  226,  21)2,  342, 
392,  402,  417,  42.3,  434,  446,  543 

 bracelets,  293,  402,  446,  549 

 of  the  6th  or  7th  century,  643 

 slag,  345 

 with  gold  enamel,  139 

Glebe  island,  Crannog  of,  389 

Glencar  L.,  Crannogs  in,  392 

Gletterens,  Lake-dwelling  at,  66 

Goiran,  Mr.  A.,  536 

Gok-chai,  Lake  of,  553 

Gold,  Objects  of,  16,  31,  53,  57,  63,  68,  432, 
522 

 in  crucible,  430 

 as  mounting  on  a  bronze  si>ear,  487 

 on  a  dagger,  444 

 ,  Coins  of,  295,  342,  432 

 ,  Pins  of,  393 

 ,  Torque  of,  293 

Gortalough,  Crannog  of,  392 
Gorzano,  Terramara  of,  262,  264 
Ooese,  Dr.,  89 

Gottolengo,  Terramara  of,  267 
Gouge  (iron),  413 

Grain,  Enormous  quantity  of  found  at  Wan- 
gen,  127 

 ,  Cultivation  of,  497 

Grainger,  Canon,  380 

Grands  Rosea ux  (Paladru),  Lake-dwelling 
of,  293 


Grauech  L.,  Crannog  in.  445 
Grangier,  Professor,  60,  63,  66 
Grantstown,  Crannog  at,  392 
Grapes.    (See  Vine.) 
Graseren,  Lake-dwelling  at,  25 
Graves,  Mr.,  on  inscribed  pins  from  Ballin- 
derry,  361 

Greaves  and  other  medieval  objects,  316 
Green  Knowe,  445 
Green  L.,  Crannog  in,  392 
Greifensee,  Lake-dwelling  in,  123 
Greng-Insel,  Lake-dwelling  of,  69 
Greng-Muhle,  Lake-dwelling  of ,  70 
Gresine,  Lake-dwelling  at,  96 
Greybeards,  359 
Grigor,  Dr.,  390 

Grindstones  found  on  Crannogs,  376,  393, 
429 

Grose's  antiquities  of  Scotland  quoted,  440 
Gross,  Dr.,  26,  28,  31,  36,  40.  44,  57,  497, 

498,  507,  510,  526,  539 
Gross  Moos.  21,  22,  67,  278 
Grosser-Hafner,  Lake-dwelling  of,  8,  10, 

527,  543 

Grossesee,  Lake-dwelling  in,  323 
Gueglie,  204 

Guevaux,  Lake-dwelling  at,  73 
Gun-barrel,  359 

 locks,  386 

Guns,  389 

Gundolzen,  Lake-dwelling  at,  133 
Gur  L.,  Crannog  in,  358,  392,  487 
Gynag  L.,  Crannog  in,  445 

Hackett  L.,  Crannog  in,  392,  492 
Hadrian,  Coin  of,  366 
Hafting  stone  celts,  method  of,  12),  501 
Hagenow,  Mr.  von,  on  lake-dwellings  at 

Ryck,  312 
Hagneck,  Lake-dwelling  at,  30 
Haguau,  Lake-dwelling  at,  144 
Hag*s  Castle,  394 

Haltnau,  Lake-dwelling  at,  144,  498 
Hammers  of  bronze,  16,  29,  44,  59,  63, 98,  100 

 of  iron,  288,  374,  401 

Hammerstoncs,  114,  422,  et  passim 
Hargham  Mere,  467 
Harp,  Portions  of,  361,  369,  378 
Harpoon  of  bone,  26,  37,  et  passim 

 with  one  barb,  97 

 of  bronze,  221 

 of  iron,  142,  543 

Hartmann,  Dr.,  on  structure  of  Wurthen^ 
347 

Hatchets  of  flint.    (See  Celts.) 

 of  bronze,  Evolution  of,  617 

 of  iron,  286,  300,  315,  317,  318,  323, 

331,  331,  354,  366,  386,  413,  431,  461 
Haumesserpnwdf  10 
Hauterive,  Lake-dwelling  at,  41,  629 
Hay,  Mr.  Robert,  425 
Hayes,  Mr.,  360 
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HfiartM,  365,  4€7,  420,  437,  446,  m 

Heer,  ProfesHor,  4ft8,  S30 

Hegar,  Lake  of^  3 IS 

HegiiCt  Leikc-dwcLLing  at,  132 

Heierlij  Mr,,  527,  541 

Heimenlai'hei],  Lake-iiweUing^  at,  123 

Helbig,  Mr,,  ^9,  552 

Heim^ti  31 S 

 ,  Buppdiied  ornament  for,  236 

Heininf^MhQfen,  Lake -dwelling  att 
HerodQtua  on  Lak^  Pmsiaii,  553 
Hcroii  L.,  Craunog  iu^  445 
Heydeck,  Frofeasor,  325 
mibert  L.,  Stone-dweUiag  in,  392 
Hildflbrandt,  Dr.,  179 
Himmereicb,  BeinaLna  at,  115 
Hioterbaui^ti.  Lcvkii-rlwdliiLg  at,  13i> 
Jiippm^  142,  543 
HippoomteB  on  tbo  Phfl^us,  S53* 
Hodifltattor,  Prof osaor  von,  168,  I  (59 
Hof  bei  Btoin,  LakeKltvdImg  of,  12S 
Hogsetter,  Bemaiiu  a,t,  445 
Hobenb^wan,  Sfrord-pin  foimd  on,  o27 
Holdemefli,  LcUce  dweUmgs  in,  460^  474, 
490 

Hook,  Eeapmg,  3S6 

Hooks,  Wooden,  peculiar  fomiBof,  115,  325 

Horn,  Varioufl  objecta  of,  504 

 fixers  for  stone  celU,  25,  26,  47 (  53, 

64,  70,  75,  ^02 
HomitU4.d,  I^ke-d welting  at,  133 
Horft^  X>omQ3ticat^,  in  Brona^  Age,  524 

—  ,  BenuunB  of,  j>34,  636 

  bits,  24,  25,  28,  6B,  59,  G3,  313,  524, 

543,  546 

 eboea,  142,  156,  300,  302,  317,  365, 

371,  543 

 trappinga,  293,  625,  527 

HradlHcbt^  La  T6ne  objet^ts  at,  549 
Hueemann,  Mr.,  344 

Himum  Tenmii«,  13,  32,  37,  51 ,  55,  70, 
76,94,  130,  1*12,  203,  238,  297,  3()4,  351, 
367,  368,  463,  504,  536,  539 

HungaTj,  pile  fltruclnrea  in,  Hi6 

Hut*,  113,  121,  217,  392,  508 

11  Bor,  Lakeniwi^lling  at,  219.  227 

He  de  Si  Pierre,  LiLke-dwolling  at,  30,  543 

He  de«  Litpms,  31 

Imagee  of  animata  and  hmiiAii  beings,  533 

 of  pottery,  174 

Immen stand,  Lake-dwf^lliDg  at,  144,  507 
Ingot*,  61,  m  102,  167,  523 
tiiiahruah,  Orannog  of,  392 
Inkwyl,  Lake  dwelling  of,  73,  74,  492 
Innectii,  Homy  caspa  of,  275,  418 
Insel  Mamaii,  Luke-dwelKngB  at,  13d 
Insdrheti,  Lake  dwdling  at^  76 
IrgeiiljauBen,   Lake'dwelMug  at,  116,  49!^, 

m 

Irtet,  Mr.  ,  37 


Iron         Lake-dwoUingB  of,  542 

 ,  Largo  lump  of,  370 

 ,  Objeota  of,  10,  12,  21,  21,  25,  38,  42, 

47,  64,  66,  88,  89,  103,  138,  I3&,  142, 
156,  163,  165,  197.  203,  313,  316,  317, 
326,  329,  354,  356,  370,  431,  461,  543,  544 

  on  pilea  at  ConturabiiL,  209 

 f  Oxide  of  in  powder,  151 

 Slag,  276,  345,  347,  373,  376,  377 

Inland  on  wooden  framework,  438, 444^  446 

 ,  Floating,  447 

India  dei  Cipreau,  204 

—  Leccbi,  Lake>dwellingB  at,  219 

 Vii^ia  (Camilla),  188 

Imong,  Lake* dwelling  at|  133 

Jade,  103^  198,  200,  506,  507 

 ,  Problem  of,  5(J5 

 ,  iC«  Tarieties,  506 

 ,  where  found  in  EuropOi  508 

Jadeite,  rraplementa  of,  30,  32,  36,  40,  47, 
64,  65,  69,  125,  141,  144,  145,  150,498,  507 
Jahn,  Mr.,  75,  498,  5.50 
Javelin*,  La  T6ne  farms,  285 
Jeit teles,  Mr.,  164 
Jeunor,  Mr,,  32,  74 

Jet,  Objects  of,  59,  417,  425,  434,  436,  43?, 

473,  474,  519 
Jones,  Professor  %  Huperi,  467 
Jones,  Bcv,  Harry,  457 
j4>rL»t.own,  Cronnog  at,  393 
Jura  Lakes,  InvtHitigatione  in,  20 

Kamieuaki,  Major,  317 
Kaaiski,  Major,  313 
Kewer,  Mr.,  74 

KeUer,  Dr.,  3.  7,  49,  51,  62,  1 11,  "2-^1,  297, 
50.7,  511,  534,  551 

Eeller/^  or  Del  Goggto,  Lake -dwelling  of ^ 
195 

Kelly,  Mr,,  on  ArdakillBn  crannog,  368 

Kemdnyteto,  Terraraivra  of,  168 

Kerkboffe,  M.,  on  the  '^Crahaj  jaw,"  305 

Kenwil,  Lake- dwelling  ftt,  144 

£eatscha4?!ivrm>e.  Lake  dwell jng»  in,  168 

Keyi,  300,  332,  389,  393,  423,  543 

Kielsnebar  L.,  Craiiuog  in,  445 

Kilbimie  L.,  Orannog  in,  446 

Kilcbonan,  Island  in  lorb  of,  446 

KilgloBs,  Crannog  at,  393 

Kilknodc,  Ciannog  at,  393 

KUlynure,  Cronnog  at,  393 

Kllmnre,  Cronnog  at,  393 

Kilniunaddo.    (8ee  Coal -bog.) 

Kinaban,  Mr,  Q.  H.,  874,  476,  486,  492 

Kinder  L» ,  Cnumog  in,  446 

Kinetlau  L.,  Crannng  in,  446 

King,  Captain  Cooper,  on  remains  tn  dtatned 

lake,  467 
Kinord.    (See  Oaumor.) 
Kirkor,  Mr.  Adam,  324 
Kleiner  Hnfuer,  I^ke-d willing  of,  !* 
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Klemm,  Mr.  Hofrath,  on  glass,  U2,  543 

Kloppsee,  Lake-dwelling  iii,  318 

Knife  of  bronze,  with  handle  contaiuiog 

less  tin,  93 

 ,  Remarkable  form  of,  523 

Knives  of  bronze,  passim 

 ,  Double-edged,  221 

 ,  Elegance  of,  518 

 ,  socketed,   rare  in  Eastern 

Switzerland,  102.  518 

 and  iron,  70,  544 

 of  flint,  half -moon  shaped,  157,  534 

 of  iron  (La  T6ne),  288 

 ,  Bemarkable  forms  of,  156 

Knobs  of  bone  ornamented,  431 

Knockany,  Crannog  at,  393 

Kocksee,  Lake-dwelling  in,  325,  328 

Kohn  and  Mehlis,  MM.,  323 

Koller,  Lake-dwelling  at,  80 

Kollmann,  Professor,  on  human  remaius, 

18,  130,  536 
Komorowo,  Lake-dwelling  at,  323 
Kopp,  The  Brothers,  45 
Kostersitz,  Captain  Y.,  218 
Kowalewo,  Lake-dwelling  at,  325 
Kownatkensee,  Lake-dwelling  at,  325,  327 
Kr&henried,  Lake-dwelling  at,  124 
Kreuzlingen,  Lake-dwelling  at,  133,  145 
Kuczorgd  (T6szeg),  Terramara  of,  166 
Kuhne,  Mr.,  316 

Kwaczala,  Lake-dwelling  at,  324 

Lachmann,  Dr.,  139,  141,  142 
Ladders,  37,  213 
Ladle  of  iron,  290,  355 
Laggan  L.,  Crannog  in,  446 
Lagiewnicki,  Lake-dwelling  at,  323 

 ,  pottery  of  Burgwdlle  type,  found 

at,  323. 

Lagore,  Crannog  of,  349,  350,  393 
Lagozza,  Lake-dwelling  in,  212,  500 
Laibach-Moor,  Lake-dwellings  in,  169,  498, 

500,  507,  613,  633 
Lake,  Artificial,  in  Qalloway,  445 
Lake-dwellers  of  Europe,  their  culture  and 
civilisation,  495 

 ,  Early,  not  Celtic,  550 

Lake-dwellings  of  Stone  Age,  Area  of,  497 

 of  North  Germany  related 

with  Burgwalle,  317,  329,  332 

 in  Italy,  186 

 of  Bronze  Age,  516 ;  diminish 

in  number,  but  increase  in  size,  538 
 of  Iron  Age  show  no  Transi- 
tion period,  542 
 ,  British  and  Continental,  Diff- 
erence in  structure  of,  492 

 liable  to  conflagrations,  496 

 of  Slavish  period,  493 

 ,  Absence  of   in  S|)ain  and 

Northern  Europe,  493 
Lake  stone-dwellings,  374,  441 


Lakes,  Filling  up  of,  110 

Lamplugh,  Mr.,  on  clianges  in  watershed  of 

Holdemess,  469 
Lance-handles,  Mountings  of,  235, 384 

 -heads  (La  T^ne),  284 

 of  Bronze  Age,  516 

Landerdon,  Lake-dwelling  at,  36 
Landschlacht,  Lake-dwelling  at,  145 
Landstuhl,  Lake-dwelling  at,  303 
Lane  L.,  Crannog  in,  393 
Lankorsz,  Lake- dwelling  at,  32  > 
Lapos-halom,  Terramara  at,  166 
"  Late  Celtic  "  period,  649 
Lattmoor,  Lake-dwelling  in,  306 
Lattringen,  Lake-dwelling  at,  26,  510 
Lazise,  Lake-dwelling  at,  238 
Lead,  16,  57,  415,  423 

 ,  Bracelet  of,  300 

 ,  Pendant  of,  224 

 ,  Pigs  of,  16,  57,  342 

Leather,  315,  316,  347,  402,  417,  434,  401 
Lecco,  Lake  of,  203 
Lcdaig,  Crannog  at,  446 
Lccsborough,  Crannog  at,  393 
Loiner,  Mr.,  133,  136,  141 
Leipzig,  Jade  found  near  508 
Lenaghan,  Crannog  at,  393 
Lepkowsky,  Professor,  321 
Lea  Uttins,  Lake-dwelling  at,  59 
Letten,  Remarkable  find  at,  19 
Leveu  L.,  Pile-structure  in,  446,  492 
Ley,  Mr.,  136 

Leys,  Loch  of,  Crannog  in,  443,  484 

Lignite.    (See  Jet.) 

Ligurians,  194 

Lime,  Carbonate  of,  151 

Limmat,  Objects  found  in  bed  of,  20 

Linch  pins,  293 

Lindau,  Lake-dwelling  at,  144 

Lindenschmit,  Professor,  303,  306 

 ,  on  bone  skates,  462 

Lioy,  Sig.  P.,  on  Lake-dwellings  at  Fimon, 
227 

Li8ch,Dr..  306.  312.  330 
Lisanisk.  Island  of,  358,  393 
Lisnacroghera,  Crannog  at,  379,  393 
Llangorse,  Lake  of,  Crannog  in,  464.  490 
Llyn  Savathan.  465 
Lochanacraunog,  393 
Loch-an-Eilan.  448.  483 
Lochavoullin.  Crannog  in.  448 
Lochindorb.  Crannog  in.  447.  483 
Loch-inch-Cryndil,  Crannog  in.  446 
Loch-iu-Dunty,  Crannog  in,  446 
Lochlea,  Crannog  in,  393 
Lochlce,  Crannog  of,  403,  447 

 ,  Age  of  craimog,  4S8 

 ,  Canoe  found  at,  479 

 ,  Gangway  to,  407 

 ,  Relics  from,  411 

 ,  Structure  of,  406 

•  ,  Structure  of  island,  409 
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IjOchmabefiT  Craimog  lu^  447 
IrfKh-Da-niiaJf  CTiiuuog  447 
Lioch-of-tlie-CIiiua^  CmiiDogs  in,  446 
Locliore,  Cranuog  iiU  447 
Loohnitioii,  Cnumog  in,  447 
Loeiuipoutoi  Cimimog  in^  418 
liochwoodf  Benwina  at^  447 
Loohy  L.,  Cmunog  in,  147 
Lock,  Portions  of/ 300,  3,H,  431,  445 
Locraa,  Lakc-dwellingB  at,  31,  3^  498,  510, 

513,  536,  537 
LUliIef  Men  Oobper,  124 
Lomond  L-,  BeraainiB  iu^  447 
lrf>ndon,  Pile  Btructures  in,  4G0j  490 
l/OiLkorreckeirseef  Loke-dwelliiLgB  in,  325 
Lorenz,  Mr.,  216 

Lo  SpiiriAs,"  201 
Lotafl  L*,  Cmimog  m,  447^  480 
LoughaniiiLdcmgiii,  Crauucig  in,  303 
IjOughaTarm.^  Crauiiog  in,  393 
ifOUgh&villy,  Crannot;^  in,  303 
Lough  Caui^  Stoin*-dw*?lliiigu  in,  303 
LoughLn»ho1in^  Cmnnog  ii^  ^3 
Lough  Mac  Hugh  J  Criumog  in,  364 
Jjtm^^timajgarrjf  Craimog  in,  303 
Lotigh'iM-aiack,  3;)H,  303 
Lough  Oughter,  CrarmogH  393 
Loughrau^s  laland,  393 
Loughrea,  Cmnnogfi  in,  374,  487 
Loughtaim^tid,  Cmnnog  of,  393 
Lought^wn  L.,  Crfttmogii  in,  364,  393 
Lubhinclieuer«ee,  Lake-dwellingit  in,  317 
Luhbock,  Sir  John^  on  Scottish  lake-dwd- 

linga,  491 
mbtowMe,  Lak«-dwellingB  in,  315 
Ludwigidmfemf  Lake  dwellingti  at,  138 
Lulaael,  Liikc  of,  Bemmutt  in,  94,  516 
Luaeban,  Mr»  Von*,  166 
Lnaeherz,    {Se«e  Locraa.) 
Lntzelat^tton^  Lake-dn'eUing  ut,  136 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  3tl5 
Lynch  L.^  Cramiog  in,  393 

Mace,  or  perforated  atone  baU,  163 
Macfadxeon,  Mr.  Jamea,  410 
Mochermore  L.,  Crannoga  in,  447 
Machine  for  horing  stonefi,  H\  5(W> 
MiLcHugh  L.  ,  Crannog  ui,  394 
Mat'kiulay,  Mr,  J,,  306 
Muelof^au,  Muu),  443 
Mai'ni^u  L.,  Crunnogs  in,  304 
M«t"«tricht,  Liike-d welling  at,  3(W 
Ma^gi,  Leopold],  Prof  oi»»of ,  262 
MaggiulinOf  LaktMlwelling  at,  20^ 
Mai^iin,  5L,  88 

M&LiUiUie  CoAtte,  Ohjectn  from  La^ro  at,  35A 

MAlcomaou,  Dr.^  372 

M&lletB,  Wooden,  107,  411 

Mammom,  Lake  dwelling  at,  I'tO 

Man  liiknd,  395 

Manu.  Mr.,  307»  311 

Mfinnedorf,  I^e- dwelling  at^  4,  18 


Manoi^lcs,  355,  :ii9 
Munorhiunilton,  Crannog  at,  304 
Matt  toy  ani,  Stg.^  on  terreiuoro,  249 
Manuel  I,  Lake -dwelling  !*t,  144 
Majrleton,  Ber.  E.  L,  445 
Marblf^,  Omamenta  of,  162 
Marbl£«,  Eonud  atones  llke>  206 
Morgarethen,  Lake- dwelling  at,  76 
Manaaelt,  Lake-dwelling  ut,  76 
Marins  dweOiugsw  311,  3:i3,  389,  443 
Marinoni,  Dr.  Camillo,  188,  197,  2iM,  267 
Markelfiiigan^  Lake-dwelHug  at|  132 
Morlaooo,  Oramiog  at,  304 
Mannirolo,  Temmttia  of  Iron  Age  at,  276 
Mame,  Dramas La  Tine  [ivHuil  iu^  546 
March* dwelling  at  Bordeaux,  109 
Martinati,  Cav.  ,  21 S,  238 
Mar«abotlo,  GtilUi'  gravea  at,  550 
Mask  L.,  Stone-dwelling  ih,  304 
Matthja,  M.  Ed.,  Hi 
MattirolOj  Profeaaor,  273 
Mannish.  Lak<Ml welling  at^  141,  507,  a33 
Mast  well,  Sir  Williittn,  398 

—  ,  Sir  Herbert,  434,  400 

Ma^once,  Lake-dwelling  at,  303 

Meidia,  Mr.  C.,30:S 

Meiinart,  Luke- dwelling  at,  97 

MelvinL«,  Crannog  in,  394 

MervuragOp  Lake-dwelling  at,  186,  204^ 

Mere*  of  Norfolk  imd  Suffolk.  490 

Merkel,  Professor  F. ,  180 

Merlaeh  (Meyrie^),  Lake-dwelling  at,  @9 

Merovinfiian  gmToa  in  terpen,  343 

Merton  L.,  Crannog  in,  447 

Meechinclh,  Dr.  .  im 

Maanikominer.  Mr.  J.,  Ill,  114,  118,  123. 
130,  131,  145.  498,  500 

 Mr,  H.,  114 

Messeiy,  Lake-dwelling  at.  92 
Meatorf.  Frauluin,  167 
MetailurgtctU  aj)|>Iian(M?a,  ii23 
Meuron  ,  M.  de.  57 

Meyer,  Mr.  A,  B..  on  jade  itapkimeiita,  506 

Meyriez,  Lake- dwelling  at^  60 

Miea,  Lake-dwelling  at,  88 

Milan ,  Oallii:  ri^aina  in  Muaauin  of,  548 

Mill  Btonea,  430,  485 

MLndo,  Lrike- dwelling  In,  224 

Miudluieo,  Lake-dwelling  in,  I4lf 

Miraflea,  The,  Crannog  at,  376.  306 

Mire,  M.  Julca  le,  105 

MimiiB  of  metal,  461,  d28 

 of  itone.  402,  422, 528 

Mochmni  L,,  Gran  nogs  in,  447 
Moenngen,  Lake-dwdling  at,  27.  516,  523* 
625 

Moinenoa,  Crannog  at,  394 
Mombello,  Lake- dwelling  at,  202 
Munidnt^hft,  (?rannog  at,  394 
Moualty  L,  Crannogs  in,  358^  304 
Monate  L..  Lske-dwoUing^^  in,  2O0 
Mondaoe,  Lak&*d welling^  in.  'W,  513 
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Monea,  Crannog  at,  394 
Money,  Mr.  Walter,  468 
Mongaylin.  Crannog  at,  394 
Mongenet,  Torbiera  di,  210 
Monivaird  L.,  Crannog  in,  447 
Monnivert,  Lake-dwelling  at,  87 
Monod.  M..  93 

Monruz,  Lake-dwelling  at,  42 
Montale,  Terramara  at,  256 
Monte  Venere,  Terramara  of,  250 
Montilier,  Lake-dwellings  at.  523.  529 
Montreux.  Graves  at,  540 
Moosburg,  Lake-dwelling  at,  U4 
Moossoedorfsee,  Lake-dwellings  in.  74,  498, 
504 

Morall,  L.,  Crannog  in,  447 
Morant,  Mr.,  394 
Morat  (Murten),  Lake  of,  67—73 
Morel-Fatio,  M.,57,  541 
Morges,  Lake-dwellings  at,  82,  527,  531, 
540,544 

Morlot,  M.,  61,  73,  75,  82,  124,  498 
Moro,  Professor,  206 
Mortar,  311,  373 

MortUliet,  M.  G.  de,  186,  187,  200 
Morton,  Crannog  at,  448 
Moss  stems,  Objects  made  of,  418 
Motier,  Lake-dweUing  at,  73 
Moulds,  18,  44,  70,  83,  96,  98,  329,  358,  370, 
373,  374,  523 

 of  bronze,  44,  83,  523 

 for  hatchets,  70,  370 

 for  knives,  100 

 for  swords,  96 

Moulin,  Lake-dwellings  at,  52,  90 
Moulin  L.  (drained),  448 
Moulin-P&quifl.    (See  Excenevrez.) 
Mont  Beuvray,  548 
Mountblairy,  448 

Moume  L.,  Crannogs  in,  379,  386.  394 
Moy  L.,  Crannog  in,  448 
Moynagh  L.,  Crannog  in,  394 
Much,  Dr.,  157,  166,  512 
Mucknoe,  Crannog  at,  394 
Muickenagh,  Crannog  at,  394 
Muintir  Eolais,  Crannog  of,  394 
MuUer,  Mr.,  20,  27 
Mulvany,  Mr.,  on  Irish  crannogs,  363 
Mitnsterlingen,  Lake-dwelling  at,  145 
Miir,  Lake-dwelling  at,  73 
Marten  (Morat),  Lake-dwelling  at,  63 
Musical  instrument.  Parts  of  a,  359 

Nageli,  Dr.,  132 

Nagy,  Rev,  Terramara  at,  168 

Nahinch  L. ,  Crannog  in,  374,  394 

Naneevin  L.,  Crannog  in,  374,  394 

Nant,  Mediffival  objects  found  at,  73 

Necklace  of  bronze,  45, 102,  22i,  293, 321,  520 

 of  Bronze  Age,  520 

 of  bronze  and  copper,  48 

 of  glass  and  amber,  344 


Necklace  of  gold  (La  T^ne),  281,  233 

 of  iron,  293 

 of  silver,  323 

 (torques,  etc.)  of  bronze  and  gold,  67 

Needle-holder  of  bronze,  292 

 of  burnt  clay,  521 

Needles  of  bone  and  bronze,  passim 

 of  iron,  292 

Nelson,  Mr.,  440 

Nephrite,  Arrow-heads  of,  33,  116 

 ,  Implements  of,  8,  25,  26,  30,  32, 

36,  38,  40,  47,  54,  61,  64,  65,  73,  75,  79,  80, 

114,  123,  125,  128,  132,  139,  140,  141,  144, 

145,  152,  155,  174,  498,  507 

 ,  Knives  of,  30,  33,  39 

 in  crude  state,  141,  506,  508 

Nemier,  Lake-dwelling  at,  92 

Nets,  Fishing,  504 

Neuch&tel,  Lake  of,  38—67 

Neusiedlersee,  Remains  in,  164 

Newton,   Mr.,  on  remains  in  Wretham 

Mere,  456 

Nidau,  Lake-dwelling  at,  7,  20,  24,  496,  523, 

526,  536,  543 
Niederwyl,  Lake-dwelling  at,  118,  492,  510 
Niedissigheim,  Lake-dwelling  at,  303 
Ninilau,  Pile-structures  at,  164 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  on  Dowalton 

crannogs,  397 
Nottwyl,  Lake-dwelling  at,  76 
Nussbaumen  L.,  Artificial  island  in,  124 
Nussdorf,  Lake-dwelling  at,  139,  533 
Nyon,  Lake-dwelling  at,  88 

Ober-Meilen,  Lake-dwelling  at.  3,  6,  507 
Oberstaad,  Lake-dwelling  at,  128 
Oberzell,  Lake-dwelling  at,  132 
Objezierze,  Lake-dwelling  at,  321,  330 
Obsidian,  Flakes  of,  163,  167, 168,  193 
Occhio,  Lake-dwelling  at.  201 
O'Conner,  Dualtagh,  defends  a  crannog,  482 
Ochre,  Red  and  yellow,  42 
Oefeliplatze.  Lake-dwelling  at.  30 
Offidtt.  near  Piceno,  Remains  at,  276 
Ogham  stone.  375 

 writing  on  horn  pins.  363 

Old  Buckenham  Mere,  467 
Oleggio-Castello,  Torbiera  di,  211 
Olive,  Fruit  of,  found  in  lake-dwellings,  536 
OlmUtz,  Pile  structures  at,  164 
Olzreuthersee,  Remains  in,  152,  507 
Onens.  Lake-dwelling  at.  57,  520 
Ooney  L..  Crannog  in,  394 
Ornaments  of  Stone  Age.  504 
Ornamentation  of  incised  lines  on  pottery 

containing  a  white  substance,  68.  160,  172 
On*  L.,  Remains  in,  448 
Ossowski,  Professor,  on  lake-dwelliogs  in 

Poland,  323-4 
Oval  implement  of  stone  with  hollowed 

surfaces,  422 
Owen,  Professor.  451.  462,  467 
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Owel  L.,  Canoe  foiiud  lu.  ^i,  479 
Celtic  shoithoTii,  451 

Fad  L.H  Crnaiuig  in.  3^ 

FuUdru,  Luku  of.  rpmaiofl  in,  2^, 

Ffthjittn  iHirhdrtm,  27tJ 

Ptilatmatc,  Lalce  dwellliigs  in,  SOli 

Faieo3!itrum,  Lalto,  5>H 

I'iilinei',  Dr.,  on  Cold  Aah  Conunou.  -467.  493 

Piiu  of  brass,  tit 

Pciciuifi,  Lakp  dwell  III  |r  at^ 

Pams^p  Arcjpr^te,  on  teireraarc,  260.  271 

PanmiK  Teiremnre  nt,  271 

Patella  of  brgnze.  339 

Fatil  v.,  Popl  Bulla  of,  3ft6 

Pav^Qnt,  W(KHlen,  t<l6.  420,  43D 

Pebbl(»  of  white  quiirtz.  216 

Bog,  RL'Tniiuft  in,  44 S 
FegH,  Wooden .  used  ia  nmnnog*,  413 
Fendatit  of  curious  composritioi:!,  4S 
— — —     involved  rings.  49,  52 1 

 —  tif  jet,  42 1.  451 

—  of  leail  224 

 Phallic,  2m 

 Ee«iark*iUlo  form  of,  .i20 

PeodaQta  of  bronze,  519^  psfMim 
People  of  Bronxe  Age,  53fi,  ail  lit 
Pcrcolatora,  68.  234.  529 
Perforatiou  of  stones  and  horn.  174,  .^04 
Perrin,  M,.  on  Lake  Bourgcfc.  95.  97 
Feraaudg.  Lake-  d w  el  Hn  g  at ,  B 1  >i 

 .  Wotjclen  struct urt;s  ftt.  3M.  478 

FeBcMeni.  Lake-dwelUngat.  216. 220.2:24.  .>21 
Fetrie,  Dr.,  349 

 Mr.  Flinders.  .^2 

Fanuyti,  Mr.  Martin .  170 
Pfiiflikon,  Lake  of,  111 

Ff offer.    Dr. ,   on    animal  remain  a  from 

Wiirthen,  34fi 
Phaffra\  527 
Fballiv  peudant,  210 
Fha3i».  Lake-dwollinipi  in,  553 
Fhilip  of  Mat't^lon,  Coins  of,  2^0 
PiAiita,  La,  Lake-dwrelltng  at,  61 
Fksent*,  Terremare  iti  district  of»  270 
Fi«ks  of  horo,  473 
Pierra-Portay,  Sepulchre*  at,  542 
Pierre  de  Cour,  Lake  dwelling  at,  87 
Pigmentiv  417,  Si  2 

Figorini,  Fr4>|6Mor,  166,  224,  239,  2.il,  tii, 

270,  336,  478 
pile-driver  of  wood,  45 
Pilo'dwellmgd  known  in  Britain,  44fi,  192 
Pile -structure*  in  W.  Friealand,  3Zi 
Pili.«  with  iron  spikes,  209 
Pilliehordyj  Captain,  swords  found  hy,  M 
Pijn  of  bone  ornamented,  431 

'  of  bronze  with  glatot  setting,  432 

Pins,  ptusim 

 — ,  douhJe-fitemmed,  30,  63,  292 

'  of  brofuse,  horn,  and  silver,  63 

 ,  varieties  of,  522 


Pins  with  cup-sliapod  bi^adE;!,  14,  71 

— —  with  wheel-shaped  hearts,  102,  227 

 with  diac-ihaped  and  spiral  head% 

221,  22S 
Pin- holders,  521 
Pincers  of  hrwujse,  290,  518 
Piiies,  296,  3.59,  374 

Pirn- shaped  objet:ts  of  ulay,  18,  25,  143 

Fleyte,  Dr.,  335 

Fliny  on  the  Chauci^  333 

Plongeon,  Lake *d welling  at^  544 

Flunket,  Mr.,  on  remains  in  coal* bog,  37^ 

PoeJ,  Island  of,  31 1 

Poignard  of  iron,  M5 

Pointo  de  la  Bise,  Lake -dwelling  at,  MO 

Pointers  of  bone,  jnMtim 

 ,  double -pointed,  163 

Polada,  Lake.dvvellinjr  iit,  232,  rm.  Mil,  5|:| 
Pole  (wooden)  of  carriage,  293 
Polishing  implements  of  bone  and  bom, 
123,  177 

—  —  of  stone,  Peculiar  forma  of ^ 

193,  201 

Pont  de  la  Thiolle.  Lake- dwelling  at,  38 

Foot,  Mr.  Timothy,  435 

Ponti,  Sig..  190,  195 

Pt>Ppy*  Cakes  made  of  s^edx  of,  53fi 

Port,  Lake -dwelling  at,  38,  52,  103 

Portaiban,  Lake-dwelUng  at,  66 

PorfftnnmiaUj  16,  66 

Porto  di  Pncengo,  Lake  ^dwellings  at,  210 

Potin,  Coins  of,  296 

Pot  (iron)  of  a  triangular  shape,  380 

 hangers,  230 

Fottt  of  bronze  and  iron,  290 
Fotvdam,  Jade  found  at,  508 
Fatter'H  wheel,  290,  315 
Pottery,  pffjusim 

 of  Bronze  Age,  a2S 

 -,  Mended,  121,  529 

 of  Stone  Age,  499 

 ,  Toy  dirties  of,  530 

 oroaro^nted  with  birch  hark,  75^  490 

 ^   with  string  marks,  %%  34, 

32S 

 with  impreaaion   Uke  fem- 

1  eaves,  103 

 —  with  jwttor  B  fingpn,  58 

—   with  pbit^d  reed-wofk,  190 

 —  with  fMtt^  iinpreaaitmt,  441 

 with  incised  hnm  for  receiving  white 

substances,  68,  160,  172 

  with  iM^veral  coloura  in  paoels,  102 

 witb  tm  iitrtps,  629 

  suggeative  of  being  maile  on  wb«#l^ 

134,  166,  3ti2,  417 

 with  Roman  name  stamped  on  it,  fi44 

 with  graffiti,  553 

Pouleon,  Mr. ,  on  changes  in  Holdernest,  469 
PourtaMt,  Count,  67,  69 
FotKSolo,  Like-dwellings  at,  201 
Fragatto,  Tetrramara  at,  27 1 
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Prasias,  Pilo-dwellings  in  Lake  of,  553 
Probchensee,  Lake-dwellinffs  in,  32o,  328 
Promenthoux,  Lake-dwellings  at,  88 
Przezdiecki,  Count,  323 
Przyborowski,  Professor,  324 
Pulszky,  F.  von,  on  Copper  Age,  512 
Pupikofer,  Rev.  Mr.,  118 
Puschacher,  Lake-dwelling  at,  163 
Pusiano,  Pile-dwellings  in  Lake  of,  204 
Pustenga,  Torbiera  di,  198 

Quaglia,  Sig.  G.,  189,  198,  200 

 ,  Dr.  B.,  197 

 ,  Sig.  Angelo,  198 

Querns  (handmiUs),  26,  308,  311,  315,  345, 

351,  357,  359,  365,  372,  376,  390,  392,  394, 

395,  403,  411,  422,  430 
Quertz,  Lake-dwelling  at,  325 
Quien  L.,  Crannog  in,  448 

Rabut,  M.,  on  palailttes  in  Lake  Bourget.  95 

Raddatzsee,  Burgwall  in,  315 

Raeber,  Mr.  B.,  123,  121 

Rahan*s  L..  Crannog  in,  394 

Rambotti,  Dr.,  on  Polada,  227,  233 

Ramor,  L. ,  Crannog  in.  394 

Ranehet  Abate,  188 

"  Rancbet,*'  Lake-dwelling  of,  197 

Rannoch  L.,  Crannog  in,  448 

"  Rapax/'  Mark  of  21st  legion.  20S 

Rattles  of  earthenware,  52  S 

Rau,  Dr.  L.  von.  527 

Rauenegg,  Lake-dwelling  at,  133 

Rautenburg,  Dr.,  on  animal  remains  from 

Terpen^  346 
Ravel  L.,  Crannog  in,  370,  394 
Ravenstone  L.,  Crannog  in,  448 
Razor  hammered  out  of  fragm3nt  of  a 

bracelet,  48,  68 

 ,  Double-bladed.  58.  221 

 in  wooden  case,  71 

 with  curved  handle.  66 

Razors  of  bronze,  518,  et  passim 

 of  iron.  La  T^ne.  288 

Reerasta,  Chalice  from,  451 
Reeves,  Dr.,  on  structure  of  a  crannog,  475 
Regazzoni,  Professor,  189,  195,  203,  213 
Regensburg,  Large  ornamented  ring  from. 

533 

Reindeer,  Horns  of,  136,  312,  316,  32S.  331, 

467,  488 
Religion  of  lake-dwellers,  531 
Reniform  rings,  84,  531 
Rescobie  L..  Crannog  in,  418 
Restaurant  Lacustre.  Objects  at,  96,  102 
ReviUiod,  M..88.  93 
Revon,  M.,  93.95 
Rey,  M.  Henri,  61 
Riedsee,  Lake-dwelling  in,  122 
Rigauz,  M..  303 

Ring-supports  of  clay  for  dishes,  523 
 tubes,  531 


Rings,  Large  hollow  bronze  (ornamented), 

16.  45.  71,532 

 of  bone  and  bronze,  passim 

Rinn  L. ,  Crannogs  in,  394 
Rion,  Lake-dwellings  in,  553 
Robenhausen.  Lake-dwelling  at.  Ill,  498, 

504,  507,  509,  513.  523,  536 
Robertson.  Dr.  J.,  on  Scottish  crannog!*, 

396,  447, 483 
Robinson,   Mr.,  on  crannogs   in  Lough 

Mourae,  386 
Rocca  di  Oarda,  Lake-dwellings  at.  219 
Rochat,  M.,  54,  60 

Rock-crystal,  Objects  of.  157,  193,  425,  451 
Roediger,  Mr.,  on  jade  at  FreJburg,  508 
Rolle,  Lake-dwelling  at.  87 
Rolleston,  Professor,  451. 467,  488 
Roman  remains,  12, 20,  30,  31, 50,  53,  60,  63, 

66,  67,  73,  77,  96,  103,  130,  138,  190,  195, 

218,  278,  290,  342,  543 

 pottery.  Manufacture  of,  96 

 ,  with  inscriptions,  96,  130 

Romaoshom,  Lake-dwelling  at,  144 
Romer,  Dr.,  on  terremare  in  Hungary,  167 
Rose,  Mr.  C.  B.,  on  osseous  remains  from 

various  nteres,  467 
Roseaux  (Morges),  Lake-dwelling  of,  85, 

514 

Roselet,  Lake-dwelling  at,  104 
Ross  L.,  Crannog  in,  395 
Roteglia,  Terramara  of.  250 
Roth.  Mr.,  73 

Rothfarb.  Lake-dwelling  at.  145 

Rothiemurchus  L..  Crannog  in.  448 

Roughan  L..  Crannog  in,  357.  395,  487 

Round  Island.  391 

Roundlets  of  human  skulls.  537 

Rouskey  L.,  Crannog  in.  395 

Rousselet,  M.,  52,  53 

Runic  writing  on  horn  pins,  363 

Rutimeycr,  Professor,  534,  535 

Ryck,  Lake-dwelling  at,  312 

Rye  found  at  Peschiera,  218 

Sabionc,  Lake-dwelling  at,  200 

Sablenadeln,  527 

Sacken,  Baron  von,  170,  218 

Saham  Mere^  467 

Salt-mining  at  Salzburg,  502 

Samian  ware  {terra  sigillata),  12,  142,  340, 

403,  417,  423,  434,  461 
Samow,  Moor  of,  180 
Sandstone  blocks  with  cavities,  429 
San  Felice  di  Scovola,  Lake-dwelling  at,  219 
San  Giovanni  del  Bosco,  210 
San  Martino,  Torbiera  di,  210 
Sanquhar,  Black  Loch  of,  449,  477 
Sauge,  La,  Lake-dwelling  at,  67 
Saussurite,  Implements  of,  65,  141 
Saut,  Le,  Lake-dwelling  at,  97 
Saverough,  Knowe  of,  453 
Saws  of  bronze,  63,  98 
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8»WB  of  bmiizG,  Earity  of^  517 

^  of  flint,  0^2— fi04,  ft  paMtm 

 ,  eompoimd»      236,  602 

 msrng  of  reiiiduerhom,  130 

 luilf-mfHin  fibapGd^  148,  157, 

m,  534 

^  '  ,  one  with  remiirkable  iLmuigo- 

mmi  of  l&Qih, 

 ,  one  il|  inches  loiig*  H2 

 of  iron  (La  TkUo), 

Sf^wiiig  stomsEt  MotJiod  of,  in  Stono  Arb,  605 
Scjihhiird,  Brtyme  tii>a  of,  4a,  b%  trt#,  &16 
fka]e»,  A  piur  of,  393 

Sc&uclinavmn  tyiies,  Objceta  of^  148,  lo7i 

308,  319,  m 
Sf^ntfiif,  342 

Bchmb,  Mr,  Sigmiand  von,  153 
Bohaoheu  (BodmiUiti)i  Lake-dwelliaf  at,  138 
fielialDB,  T^ike-flwaimg  at,  30,  50t,  510,  637 
BchflJi^k  Lnke-d willing  of,  131 
8diiftrfluig,  L&lce'd welling  at,  1112 
Sehxaxk,  Mr,  B.,  123,  131 
Schenkon,  La  koHl welling  at,  7^ 
SchlietuaQDi  Dr,,  TiOS 
SeJknur-inmmmtmt,  25,  31,  m,  m 
Sf^tinonried,  Luke-dwulliDg  at,  147,  4fr2, 

502,  507,  511,  534 
8dliwfib,  Col,     20,  21,  27,  31 ,  3^,  42,  45»  63, 

fl7,  277 
gchwnrtz,  Mr,,  323 
&VAn'Mn'*Pi^,  531 
Scur  L.,  Cmtinog  in,  370,  395 
8«io,  Lake-d welling  at^  157 
Seowaklieii,  Lak^-itwelUnj;  ut,  162 
Setdeo^chnnr,  Herr,  31U 
S§{t^  rmnhtndak,  238 
Bompach,  Lake  of,  76 
Sepulchres  of  kko»dw«UorB,  538,  542 
SpTTode,  204 

ghttun,  300,  302,  342,  414 

SbeathB,  284,  :iHO,  olG 

Sheep,  Four  hometl,  343,  a^l 

— — rearing  of,  535 

SbellH,  Perfomtod,  2.'i7,  541 

meldA,  2S0,  351 

BhiUmgp  of  Quceu  Muiy,  3d4 

Shin  L.,  CrAnnog  in,  449 

Shirlej,  Mr.,  358,  487 

ghoM,  Leather,  308,  403,  417,  401 

Whom  iBlmnd,  487 

Shovel,  Wooden,  315 

Shuttle  of  boae,  317 

Sickles  of  bronxe,  518,  pfmim 

>  with  riLiBed  button  more  fiwjuant  in 

lAke  Boorget,  09 

 ,  Handle*  of,  59,  51 S 

—  of  «on,  85,  2»8 

Swkk-lilro  object  of  flint,  136 

 —  of  jaw-bone,  04 

6i£^ven,  Count,  on  lakmnlwellingai  iit  Ar- 

laoehMe^  32^ 
gilbsr,  Col  Ton^  217 


fiiloHia,  Jade  found  in,  50B 
Silver,  Goina  of,  2E)6,  3 12,  395 

 Ornaments  of,  324,  309,  488 

Simony,  Mr,,  1G2 

Sip|)liugi?u,  LiU£u-dwelUng  at,  138,  507,  543 
Situlm,  16,  522 

SkatisH  of  hone,  75,  167,  315,  317,  328,  342, 

344,  402,  404 
Skertehlej,  Mr.,  on  kke-dwelUngi  in  Fen* 

knd,  459 

Sl&vuh  pottery,  Chimu  teriitic!a  of,  331,  332 
Smeerm0m  305 
Soapitone,  206 
Souk  of  a  plouj^h,  371 
SoUlinorAee,  Lii^ke -dwelling  in,  316 
Soldo,  Gallic  gmvea  at,  55t) 
Sorddli.  Profeamir,  194,  201,  210 
South wark  SU^t,  Loudon,  Pile  strutstiiro* 
in,  464 

f^pnud^u,  Lake-dweUing  &t,  318,  321,  330 

Sputula  of  bronze,  414 

Speara  or  hLnco^headft  of  bronze,  pimim 

—  ,  Lii  T^ine  forms,  285 

 ,  Britieh,         414,  431, 

473,  487,  544 
Spindle  with  coiled  thread,  32,  31,  498 
Spindle -whork,  pa*9tm 

 of  Bronae  Age,  530 

^-  of  eannel  oool,  430 

 of  lead,  423 

Spinie  L.,  Onuiuog  in,  44d 
Spiruifl  of  brotuse  (LckohqwtitB),  423 
Split  pilt^a  indicate  Bronze  Age,  121 
SiKJotis  of  iTOttfry,  213,  'i26 

 ,  Wwtdeii,  mi 

Spur*  of  ti>o  c'ot'k,  343 

 ,  Biding,  107*  198»  293,  3(J0,  mi,  313, 

3i«,m 

Stoitd,  Lake- dwelling  at,  135 

Stair,  Earl  of,  430 

St^  AndreoB,  Lake- dwelling  at,  90 

St.  Aubin,  Lake-dwelling  at,  53 

St,  Blaise,  Lnke-dwellinj{  at,  40,  513,  523 

St  Gathering,  Lake-ilwelUng  at,  139 

St  Jean,  Lake -dwelling  at,  30 

St.  Johu*B  L^ ,  Crannogs  in,  395 

St.  Prex,  Lake -dwelling  at,  87 
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